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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
Tuurspay, February 25, 1982. 


Resolved,—That the appointments to, and the control and direction of, 
the Civil Service of Canada, and, generally, the administration and operation 
of the Civil Service Act, be referred to a Special Committee consisting of seven 
members of this House to be appointed hereafter, with instructions to inquire 
into and report concerning the repeal or amendment of any of the provisions 
of said Act or the substitution therefor or addition thereto of other provisions, 
as the Committee may deem advisable, with power to send for persons, papers 
and records and to report from time to time. 

Attest. 

ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 


Turspay, March 1, 1932. 


Ordered,—That the following Members do compose the said Committee, 
viz: Messrs. Lawson, Bowman, Laurin, Ernst, Chevrier, Vallance and Woods- 
worth. 

Attest. 

ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Tuurspay, March 38, 1932. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be given leave to print 500 copies in 
English and 200 copies in French of the proceedings and of the evidence to be 
taken before the said Committee and of papers and records to be incorporated 
with such evidence and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 

That the said Committee be given leave to sit while the House is sitting. 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Turspay, March 15, 1932. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. MacInnis be substituted for th 
Woodsworth on the said Committee. touted ror that of Mr. 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 
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REFORTS TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


FIRST REPORT 
TuHurspay, March 3, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to consider and report upon 
appointments to and the control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration of the Civil Service Act begs to present the 
following as a First Report:— 

Your Committee recommends that 500 copies in English and 200 copies in 
French of the proceedings and of the evidence to be taken before the Committee 
and of papers and records to be incorporated with such evidence be printed; 
and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 


Your Committee further recommends that it be granted leave to sit while 
the House is sitting. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
| J. EARL LAWSON, 


Chairman. 


(For concurrence, See Journals, March 3, p. 106.) 


vi 
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SECOND REPORT 
Turspay, May 10, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into the appointments to, 


and the direction and control of, the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, 
the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act, with instructions to 
inquire into and report concerning the repeal or amendment of any of the 
provisions of the said Act or the substitution therefor or addition thereto of 
other provisions, as the Committee may deem advisable, begs leave to present 
the following as a Second Report:— 


1. With a view to providing that a transfer may be made of a civil 
servant from one position to another without necessarily involving an 
increase in remuneration, your Committee recommends that section 13 of 
the Civil Service Act be amended by striking out the word “either” in 
the sixth line thereof and the words “ transfer or” in the sixth and seventh 
lines thereof. 


2. In order to have the provisions of the Civil Service Act comply 
with the practice which has been established, and with a view to obviating 
unnecessary correspondence passing between the Civil Service Commission 
and the departments in respect of promotions, your Committee recom- 
mends that subsections one and two of section 14 of the Act be repealed 
and the following substituted therefor :— 


“14. The rate of compensation of an employee who has not 
reached the maximum rate of compensation of the class in which he 
is serving, may, subject to the regulations of the commission, be 
increased by the deputy head if he is satisfied that the employee has 
rendered meritorious service and has increased his usefulness in the 
service. Such increase shall be to the next higher rate for the class. 
The new rate shall become effectual at the next quarterly date after 
the said increase is granted by the deputy head, that is to say, either 
the first day of January, April, July, or October, provided, however, 
that no employee whose rate of compensation exceeds six hundred 
dollars per annum shall receive an increase under the provisions of 
this section more than once in each year.” 


3. To correct an obvious error, your Committee recommends that 
subsection two of section 15 of the Civil Service Act be amended by 
striking out the word “minimum” in the eighth line of the said sub- 
section and by substituting therefor the word “ maximum.” 


4. To avoid uncertainty as to the interpretation of the words “ bona 
fide residents ” in subsection three of section 21 of the Civil Service Act, 
your Committee recommends that the said section be amended by striking 
out the words “bona jide residents of such locality” at the end of the 
said subsection and by substituting therefor the words: 


“persons who have resided in such locality for a period of at least 
one year immediately preceding the date last set for receiving appli- 
7 cations for such local positions.” 
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5. The Department of Justice having ruled that section 24 of the 
Civil Service Act permits the deputy head of a department to reject an 
appointee of the Civil Service Commission without reason stated therefor, 
and without trial, your Committee recommends that the deputy head of 
a department have power to reject only for cause, and that such cause 
be specifically stated. 


6. That the provisions of the Civil Service Act as to length of 
residence in Canada required for eligibility for appointment may accord 
with the provisions of the Naturalization Act, your Committee recom- 
mends that subsection one of section 33 of the Civil Service Act be 


amended by striking out the word “three” in the last line of the said. 


subsection and by substituting therefor the word “ five.” 


7. To enable those who have been in the Civil Service for less than 
one year to have limited holidays and to make reasonable provision for 
holidays for those in the Service in tropical countries, your ‘Committee 
recommends that subsection one of section 46 of the Civil Service Act 
be amended by adding thereto the following words:— 

“and may grant to each officer, clerk, or other employee who has 
been less than one year in the service, leave of absence at the rate 
of one and one-half days for each completed month of continuous 
service prior to the commencement of the fiscal year; provided that 
trade commissioners or other officers in tropical countries may ‘be 
granted a yearly leave of absence for a period not exceeding one 
calendar month in any one fiscal year, if they have had at least one 
year in the service.” 


8. To permit of suspension of an employee, for the purposes set out 
in section 51 of the Civil Service Act, by his superior officer at distances 
from Ottawa, your Committee recommends that section 51 be amended 
by adding after the words “deputy head,’ in the second line of the 
said section, the words: “or any official of the department nominated 
by.him.7 


p~ yy? 9. Your Committee recommends that section 60 of the Civil Service 
{8 Act, as enacted by Chapter 38 of the Statutes 19-20 George V, be repealed. 


pr 


10. In order that vacancies created by retirement may be promptly 
filled, thus promoting greater efficiency in the Civil Service, your Com- 
mittee recommends that, when financial conditions in Canada are suffi- 
ciently improved, the Civil Service Commission amend the regulations 
under the Civil Service Act so as to provide for the granting of a gratuity 
upon retirement equal to the sum now paid out and in lieu of absence 
with pay. 


11. In order to reduce to a minimum over-manning and over-lapping 
in the Service, and in an endeavour to assure permanency of employ- 
ment to civil servants, your Committee recommends that the Civil Service 
Commission carefully scrutinize all requests for appointments in an effort 
to absorb surplus personnel by transfer, or, by any other means in its 
power, to obviate the necessity of filling vacancies with new personnel 
and to accomplish by their abolition a reduction of existing positions 
which are not essential. 


12. To promote economy and efficiency in engineering and mapping 
services, or in other services which can be centralized, your Committee 
recommends to the Civil Service Commission that a careful study be 
made of such government services with a view to amalgamations thereof. 


& 
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13. It appears from a cursory examination of “ The Classification 
of the Civil Service of Canada” that anomalies therein exist. 

Your Committee recommends, therefore, to the Civil Service Com- 
mission that a more constant and efficient check on classification be 
made. 


14. Your Committee recommends to the Civil Service Commission 
that ways and means be sought to bring about greater co-operation 
between the Organization Branch of the Civil Service Commission and 
departmental officials with a view to obtaining necessary reorganization 
and equalized classification. 

In the opinion of your Committee very little has been accomplished 
by this branch of the Commission which, if strengthened in personnel, 
would perform a very necessary and useful function in promoting efh- 
ciency and economy. 


15. Representations having been made on behalf of female civil 
servants, your Committee is of opinion that there being no discrimination 
as to sex in the provisions of the Civil Service Act, no amendment there- 
to in this connection is necessary. 

Your Committee recommends, however, that the Department of 
Health, in conjunction with the Organization Branch of the Civil Service 
Commission, should make a survey for the purpose or recommending 
improvements, where necessary, in the sanitation and welfare facilities in 
government offices. 


16. Your Committee recommends that the Civil Service Commission 
amend its regulations so as to provide that as between those entitled to 
the disability preference under the Act, and other things being equal, a 
veteran with dependents be given the preference over a veteran without 
dependents, and likewise a veteran with dependents over a veteran with- 
out dependents, as between those entitled to the overseas active service 
preference. 


17. It appears from the evidence adduced before the Committee that 
certain positions on the staff of the House of Commons cannot be satis- 
factorily filled by open competition. 

Your Committee recommends that the Civil Service Commission 
exercise the powers conferred upon it under section 59 of the Civil 
Service Act, so that such positions on that staff as can best be filled from 
ae employees shall be filled by competition limited to. such em- 
ployees. 


18. Your Committee is of opinion that there is a great deal of over- 
lapping in the performance of duties by the heads of different branches 
of the Civil Service Commission, owing to matters receiving the attention 
of the secretary of the Commission which are in no way related to 


_ secretarial duties. 


. Your Committee, therefore, recommends that the secretary of the 
Civil Service Commission be called upon to perform only those duties 
which are peculiarly those of a secretary and that the Civil Service 
Commission consider ways and méans of eliminating duplication of cor- 
respondence and departmental memoranda which now pass through the 
secretary to the commissioners. 


_ 19. Your Committee is of opinion that there are unnecessary delays 
in obtaining appointments and promotions by reason of the cumbersome 
routine new prevalent in the administration of the Act and recommends 
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that the Civil Service Commission exercise the powers now vested in it 
to simplify such procedure. 

Your Committee further recommends that all papers, documents, 
et cetera, placed on the files of the commission be consecutively num- 
bered in each file, so that removals or deletions therefrom will be apparent. 


20. With a view to promoting efficiency in the administration of the 
provisions of the Civil Service Act and in the direction and control of 
the Civil Service, your Committee recommends that there be added to the 
committees of this House a select special committee _on civil service 
matters, such committee to consist of seven members. ac) 


21. To facilitate the adjustment of complaints of a civil servant, 
where such complaints cannot otherwise be adjusted, your Committee) 
recommends that such complaints be adjudicated by a board consisting | 
of a nominee of the civil servant organization of which the complainant 
is a member, a nominee of the deputy head of the department affected, 
and a nominee of the chairman of the Civil Service Commission. 


oe 


22. Inasmuch as it is apparent from the evidence adduced before 
your Committee that there are grave anomalies in respect of_long term 
semporary and prevailing rate employees, your Committee recommends 
that the claims of these employees be further investigated by the Civil 
Service Commission with a view to reporting and submitting the question 
to the proposed select special committee of the House of Commons on 


civil service matters. 


23. Representations having been made to your Committee concerning 
“amendments to the Civil Service Superannuation Act, with respect to 
the extension of time for election and the return of contributions, and it 
being doubtful if the subject is within the scope of the present order 
of reference, your Committee recommends that a committee be appointed 
at an early date to consider the matter and that, in the meantime, the 
advisory committee on the Civil Service Superannuation Act should 
consolidate its recommendations and present a report on the subject to 
such committee of this House. 


24. Representations were made to your Committee on behalf of the 
Professional Institute of the Civil Service of Canada. It would appear 
that the subject matter of some of these representations has been con- 
sidered by the Beatty commission. They are sub judice. Your Committee 
does not, therefore, see fit to make any recommendation relative thereto. 


25. From the evidence adduced and in view of the submissions of | 
officials of the Post Office Department, your Committee recommends that |} 
Order in Council P.C. 1053, dated June 29, 1922, as amended by Order in } 
Council P.C. 17/1751, dated September 12, 1929, be further amended so © 
as to provide for the exemption from the operation of the Civil Service | 
Act of postmasters in Tevenué post offices where.the revenue does not 
cE TT To 
——Your Comifitteeftifther recommends that such amendments be made 
to the Civil Service Act and/or the regulations thereunder of the Civil 
Service Commission so that postmasters hereafter appointed to revenue 
post offices having a revenue in excess of $3,000 per annum shall be 
within the full operation of the Civil Service Act. 


26. Your Committee, being of opinion that the position of commis- 
sioner of the Civil Service Commission of Canada calls for very special 
qualifications, because of th ewide powers conferred on such commissioner 


— 
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for the maintenance of the merit system in matters of appointments to 
and promotions in the Civil Service of Canada, recommends,— 
| | I. That the present chairman of the Civil Service Commission, who 
| has now passed the age of seventy vears, be retired; that, because 
of his long and meritorious years of service in the public service 
of Canada and as chairman of the Civil Service Commission of 
Canada, he be granted a gratuity; 


II. That Commissioner J. Emile Tremblay be retired; that, because 
\| of his twenty-two years of service in the public service of Canada, 
\"} he be granted a gratuity; 


\ III. That Commissioner Newton Mac‘Tavish..be.retiredand, in lieu 
ta of notice, be granted a gratuity. 
\ 27. Your Committee desires to record that it has been impressed with 
i ability and integrity of Mr. C. H. Bland, assistant secretary and chief 
xaminer of the Civil Service Commission. He has shown a comprehensive 
grasp of the principles underlying the merit system and the Civil Service 
Act and of the details connected with the administration thereof. 


28. Your Committee held thirty-nine meetings and heard thirty-five 
witnesses, including deputy heads of departments, officials of the Civil 
Service Commission and representatives of civil servant organizations. 
A copy of the minutes of proceedings and evidence is tabled herewith. 


29. Your Committee recommends that the orders of reference, reports, 
proceedings and evidence taken, together with a list of the exhibits filed, 
be printed both as an appendix to the Journals of the House and in blue 
book form, 500 copies of the latter form to be printed in the English 
language and 200 copies in the French language; and that standing © 
order 64 be suspended in relation thereto, 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


J. EARL LAWSON, 
Chairman. 


(Report presented, See Journals, p. 423; concurrence moved, amendment 


negatived, Journals, p. 436; concurred in, Journals, p. 487; See 22-23 Geo. Ve 
c. 40.) 
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LIST OF WITNESSES 


Archibald, E. S., Sc. D., Ottawa, President, Professional Institute of the Civil Service of 
Canada; 


Beauchesne, Arthur, K.C., LL.D., Litt. D., F.R.S.C., Ottawa, Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons, Canada; 


Mier (vhecHaneuabin Chores Cr AEP Crake 


Bland, Charles H., Ottawa, Assistant Secretary and Chief Examiner, Civil Service Com- 
mission of Canada; 


Burns, T. H., Ottawa, President, Dominion Customs & Excise Officers’ Association; 
Camsell, Charles, LL.D., F.R.8.C., Ottawa, Deputy Minister, Department of Mines; 
Coohecan, P. T., Ottawa, Assistant Deputy Postmaster General of Canada; 


Daley, Stanley J., Supervisor, English Clerical Section, Examination Branch, Civil Service 
Commission of Canada; 


Dennehy, Gerald, Winnipeg, President, Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation; 
Desbarats, G. J.. C.M.G., Ottawa, Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence; 
Duncan, W. N. Toronto, National Secretary, United Postal Employees of Canada; 
Foran, Wm., Ottawa, Secretary, Civil Service Commission of Canada; 

Gaboury, L. J., Ottawa, Deputy Postmaster General of Canada; 

Gonthier, Georges, LI.A., C.A., Ottawa, Auditor General of Canada; 

Griffith, C. D., Estevan, Sask., Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Postmasters’ Association; 


Herwig, J. C. G., Ottawa, Dominion Headquarters Service Bureau, Canadian Legion of the 
British Empire Service League; 


Inglis, Miss Edna L., Ottawa, 2nd Vice President, Civil Service Association of Ottawa; 
Kemmis, A. C., Ottawa, Examiner, Civil Service Commission of Canada; 


Knowles, Fred., Ottawa, National Secretary-Treasurer, Amalgamated Civil Servants of 
Canada; 


Lawson, Vernon L., Ottawa, President, Civil Service Association of Ottawa; 


MacGillivray, C. S., Ottawa, Chief Canning Inspector, Fruit Branch, Department of Agri- 
culture ; 


MacTavish, Newton, Litt. D., Ottawa, Commissioner, Civil Service Commission of Canada; 

Morgan, R., Ottawa, Examiner, Civil Service Commission of Canada; 

Otter, Miss Jennie, Ottawa, Acting Secretary to Commissioner MacTavish; 

Phelan, V. C., Ottawa, President, Civil Service Federation of Canada; 

Price, K. A., Moosomin, Sask., Dominion President, Canadian Postmasters’ Association ; 

Putman, Clarence V., Ottawa, Chief, Organization Branch, Civil Service Commission of 
Canada; 

Reaves, J. J.. Toronto, National Secretary, Federuted Association of Letter Carriers of 
Canada; 

Roche, Hon. W. J., M.D., Ottawa, Chairman, Civil Service Commission of Canada; 

Saunders, Miss Elsie E., Ottawa, Supervisor, Personal Services, Civil Service Commission 
of Canada; 

Topp, Lt. Col., C.B., DS.O., M.C., A.D.C.,. Ottawa, Chief Pensions Advocate, Veterans’ 
Bureau, Department of Pensions; 

Tory, H. M., Se. D.. LL.D., F.RS.C., F.R.HS., Ottawa, President, National Research Council 
of Canada; 

Tremblay, J. Emile, Ottawa, Commissioner, Civil Service Commission of Canada; 

Underwood, E. J., Ottawa, Chief Superintendent, Post Office Service, Post Office Depart- 
ment; 


Wright, Major A. M., Ottawa, Chief Administrative Assistant, Department of Pensions. 
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LIST OF EXHIBITS 


The Deputy Head of each Department, as requested by the Committee, 
ed with the Committee the following documents :— 
Complete list of all appointments, 1925-1931, inclusive, shewing date of application to 


Commission, date of appointment and average length of time to have appointments 
made. 


. Statement giving example of unusual delays in making appointments and the effect, if 


any, in each case on the administration of the public service. 


. Complete list of all promotions made in the years 1925-1931, inclusive, distinguishing those 


made as a result of written examinations held by the Commission. 


. Statement indicating what part, if any, the Deputy Head of the Department takes in 


making promotions. 


_ Statement shewing increase in Departmental staff due to operation of Civil Service 


Commission. 


. What decreases in staff have been made from 1925-1931; on whose recommendation were 


dismissals made and by whom were made the selections of those to be dismissed and 
what were the reasons assigned for such dismissals. 


. List shewing successful candidates at written examinations who were not given proba- 


tionary trial; reasons assigned to Commission for refusal to accept candidate on eligible 
list. . 


. List of appointments made by Commission which proved unsatisfactory, giving reasons. 


The above returns are not printed. 


The Civil Service Commission produced the following documents at the 
quest of the Committee :— 


. List shewing distribution of Departments among the three Civil Service Commissioners. 
. Copy of Regulations for carrying out provisions of Civil Service Act, amended to date. 


. Copy of Regulations governing the performance by the Commission of its own duties 
under the Act. 


. The plan of organization of Departments. 

a. Chart of organization of the Civil Service Commission. 

Copy of The Classification of the Civil Service of Canada, amended to date. 
Copies of Annual Report of Civil Service Commission for each of years 1925-1931. 


Statement shewing numerical strength and total salary payments of the Civil Service of 

‘Canada for the years 1918-1931 inclusive. (See Appendix “O”) page 921. 

Gast) Of cases, if any, where age damit and physical requirements have been applied to 
persons with war records mentioned in sec. 29 (2) and (4) of Civil Service Act; a 
statement as to the Commission’s interpretation of sec. 30 of the Act: records of cases 
hereunder to be kept available for use of Committee. 

. List of appointement to Civil Service wherein order of merit on eligible list not followed; 

reasons assigned for not following order on eligible list. 

List of Examiners on staff of Civil Service Commission, giving date of appointment to 

Service; how appointed; date of appointment as Examiner; how appointed; education 

and experience; returned soldier or not; detail of duties. 

SURGE of Investigators on staff of Civil Service Commission; date of appointment to 
Service; how appointed; date of appointment as Investigator; how appointed: education 
and experience; returned soldier or not; detail of duties. ; 

. Complete list of present staff of Civil Service Commission; with brief statement as to 
the duties of chief officers and classification of all, with salaries, 

. List shewing establishment of Civil Service Commission, with salaries. for each ve 

c : ’ C ’ ar 
from 1918 to 1931, shewing both permanent and temporary employees. ¥ 

Total of expenditures by Civil Service Commission, other than for salaries. fo 

year from 1918 to 1931, classified as far as practicable. ‘ae 


Complete set of examination papers for last six years, or such as are readily available. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


40. 


41. 
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Ocmplete list of all Boards appointed in years 1925-1931, inclusive, to assist Commission 
in making appointments or promotions, giving names of all members of such Boards, 
their addresses and a summary of fees and expenses paid such Boards. 


Total number of appointments to the public Service during each of the years 1925-1931, 
inclusive, indicating: the number of returned soldiers appointed each year; the position 
to which such were appointed; the total number of appointments made permanent; 
total number of returned soldier appointments made permanent. 


List of positions exempt from operation of Civil Service Act under sec. 57 of the Act; 
statement whether such exemptions made by Order in Council; date and number of 
said Order in Council; if made otherwise, statement of mode of exemption. Copy of 
Regulations under this section of Act. 


List of all positions exempted from the operation of Civil Service Act, under section 59 
of the Act, shewing general exemptions; staffs exempted on recommendation of Civil 
Service Commission, approved by Order in Council; classes exempted in whole; Regula- 
tions re exemptions; positions exempted so far as principle of competition in appointment 
is concerned, but in all other respects subject to provisions of Civil Service Act. (See 
Appendix aK”) page 907. 


. Other exemptions not included above; e.g. exemptions by statute or by Votes in 


Estimates. (See Appendix “K’”) page 908. 


. List of former private secretaries to Heads of Departments appointed to position of 


Chief Clerk, Secretary Clerk or any other position in the public service; showing what 
previous service, if any, prior to appointment as private secretary. 


. Examination schedules and weights for certain enumerated positions. (See Appendix 


“A”) page 890. 


. Statement showing numbers of employees in classified positions by maximum salaries 


of classes. (See Appendix “C”) page 892. 


. Statement showing number of permanent and temporary employees in Civil Service, 


March, 1931. (See Appendix “J”) page 906. 


. List of absences from Commission offices of Civil Service Commissioners from July, 


1926, to March, 1932, inclusive. (See Appendix “L”’) page 913. 


. List showing number of requisitions dealt with by Civil Service Commission from 1924- 


1931, inclusive. (See Appendix “N”) page 920. 


. List of permanent (including seasonal) employees of the Board of Grain Commissioners, 


with their present salaries. 


. Statement of expenses of Civil Service Commissioners for the years 1925-1931. 
. Vouchers covering expenditures of Civil Service Commissioners for years 1925-1931. 
. List of cases in which a ‘Commissioner dissented from a ruling of the Commission from 


July, 1926 to March, 1932. 


. Copy of Kemmis-Simmins Report in year 1927. 
. Copy of memoranda attached to Kemmis-Simmins Report of 1927 by Messrs. Bland and 


Putman. 


. Copy of memoranda attached to Kemmis-Simmins Report of 1927 by any other members 


of staff of Civil Service Commission. 


. Statement of number of temporary employees on the payrolls of the Dominion Govern- 


ment, for the fiscal years 1929-1930, 1980-1931, 1931-1932, 


. List of more common positions for which written competitive examinations are not 


held by Civil Service Commission. 


. Memoranda showing the approximate cost of the examination for the position of Chief 


Page on the staff of the House of Commons. 


. Details of the examination for the position of Chief Page, House of Commons. 
. Complete list of all rejections made by Deputy Heads under section 24 of the Civil 


Service Act for the years 1925-1931, inclusive and for the months of January and 
February, 1932. 


. Table showing the temporary employees in the enumerated classes for three-month 


periods dating from April, 1930, to December, 1931, the last available date. 


. Collection of charts, showing organization of Civil Service Commission, branches and 


functions thereof; general procedure; examination procedure; promotion and functional 
chart of Post Office Department. 

Copies of Minutes of Civil Service Commission for March 29, 1927; March 31, 1927; 
May 6, 1927; May 16, 1927; May 17, 1927; May 18, 1927. 

The Minute Book of the Civil Service Commission for the month of August, 1929; the 
Attendance Book for the same period. 
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52. 
53. 
54. 
50. 


56. 
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With the exceptions noted, where said exhibits have been printed as Appendices 
to the Minutes of Evidence, the above exhibits filed by the Civil Service Commission 
have not been printed. 

Exhibits filed, or memoranda produced, by persons other than those mentioned 
above: 


. Letter from Dr. H. M. Tory, President. National Research Council of Canada, dated 


March 17, 1932, in which exception is taken to certain statements in evidence. Printed 
in Minutes of evidence at page 144. ; 


. Classification and salary ranges authorized in connection with National Research 


Laboratories. (See Appendix “B”) page 891. 


. Memorandum filed on behalf of Professional Institute of the Civil Service of Canada. 


(See Appendix “D”) page 894. 


. Memorandum filed by Canadian Legion of the British Empire Service League. (See 


Appendix “E”) page 896. 


. Excerpts from departmental return filed by Department of National Defence. Printed 


in Minutes of Evidence at pages 368-378. 


. Statements referred to in above correspondence. (See Appendices “F”, “G”, “H”) 


pages 898-899. 


. Reclassification Report on staff of House of Commons, 1928, filed by the Clerk of the 


House of Commons. (See Appendix “I’’) page 900. 


. Brochure intituled “The Powers and Privileges of the Houses of Parliament as respects 


their Officers, Clerks and Servants” signed by Jno. Geo. Bourinot, Clerk of the House 
of Commons. Filed by Dr. Beauchesne. Not printed. 


. Statement of Dr. Newton MacTavish showing credits claimed by him as a set-off to 


his absences as shown in Appendix “L”. (See Appendix “P”) page 924. 


. Report to an Order of the House of Commons, daed February 15, 1932, showing: 1. 


Number of married women in various Government Departments in Ottawa; 2. How 
many said women live with their husbands; 3. How many said husbands are employed 
by the Government; 4. How many of said women are the sole support of their family. 
Not printed. 


. Report to an Order of the House of Commons, dated March 17, 1932, showing: 1. How 


many Civil Servants who have reached the age of 70, are still employed in the various 
departments at Ottawa; 2. What positions they occupy; salaries paid annually; retire- 
ment allowance they would receive annually, in each case, if now retired; 3. How many 
come under the Civil Service Superannuation Act; 4. How many come under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act; 5. Amount of retirement allowance (lump sum) each one 
would receive on retirement. Not printed. 

Certified copies of following Orders in Council: P.C. 1467/July 22, 1922; P.C. '2125/ 
October 16, 1922. Not printed. 

Statement prepared by Auditor General’s Office showing salaries of certain specified 
members of staff of Civil Service Commission for years 1918-1931, inclusive. Not 
printed. 

Memorandum from Halcyon Club, Ottawa. Not printed. 


Memorandum from Elevator Operators’ Branch, Civil Service Association of Ottawa. 
Not printed. 


Memorandum from Civil Service Federation dealing with suggested amendments to 
Civil Service Superannuation Act. Not printed. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THurspay, March 3, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to consider and report upon appoint- 
ments to and the control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, gen- 
erally, the administration of the Civil Service Act met this day at 11.00 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Chevrier, Ernst, Lawson, Vallance and Woods- 
worth—5. 


On motion of Mr. Ernst, seconded by Mr. Chevrier: 
Resolved: That Mr. Lawson act as Chairman of the Committee. 


Mr. Lawson took the Chair. 
The Clerk read the Orders of Reference, viz.: 
Tuurspay, February 25, 1932. 


Resolved: That the appointments to, and the control and direction of, the 
Civil Service of Canada, and, generally, the administration and operation of the 
Civil Service Act, be referred to a Special Committee consisting of seven members 
of this House to be appointed hereafter, with instruction to inquire into and report 
concerning the repeal or amendment of any of the provisions of said Act or the 
substitution therefor or addition thereto of other provisions, as the Committee 
may deem advisable, with power to send for persons, papers and records, and 
to report from time to time. 

Attest. 

ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 


Tuespay, March 1, 1932. 


Ordered: That the following Members do compose the said Committee, viz. 
Messrs. Lawson, Bowman, Laurin, Ernst, Chevrier, Vallance and Woodsworth. 
Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 


—— 


The Chairman outlined the broad scope of the inquiry. 


On motion of Mr. Ernst, seconded by Mr. Vallance: 

Resolved: That a sub-committee consisting of the Chairman, Mr. Chevrier 
and Mr. Woodsworth be appointed to draw up a list of documents and informa- 
tion required from the Civil Service Commission and from the Deputy Heads of 
Departments. The said Committee to draw up a list of the witnesses proposed 
to be heard. Copies of both lists to be sent to all members of the Committee by 
the Clerk. 


On motion of Mr. Ernst, seconded by Mr. Chevrier: 

Resolved: That the Committee do report to the House making the following 
recommendations :— 

1. That 500 copies in English and 200 copies in French of the proceedings 
and of the evidence to be taken before the Committee and of papers and records 
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to be incorporated with such evidence be printed; and that Standing Order 64 
in relation thereto be suspended. ee 
2. That the Committee be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting. 


(For Concurrence: See Journals, March 3, p. 106.) 


Ordered: That the Clerk give formal notice to the Secretary of the Civil 
Service Commission of the date fixed for the commencement of sittings of the 
Committee; that the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission be supplied 
with a copy of the Orders of Reference and with a list of the documents and 
information required from the Civil Service Commission for the use of the Com- 
mittee; that the Deputy Heads of Departments be notified of the date set for 
the commencement of sittings of the Committee and that each Deputy Head 
be sent a list of the information required from Deputy Heads of Departments 
for the use of the Committee. 


The Committee adjourned to meet on Tuesday, March 15, 1932, at 11.00 a.m. 


House or ComMons, 
Turspay, March 15, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to consider and report upon appoint- 
ments to and the control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, gen- | 
erally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met this day 
at 11.00 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
Vallance and Woodsworth—7. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Hon. W. J. Roche, M.D., Ottawa, Chairman, Civil Service Commission of 
Canada, was called, sworn and examined. 


The witness outlined the development of Civil Service legislation in Canada 
and sketched briefly the functions of the Civil Service Commission under the Act 
presently in force. He also discussed certain amendments to the Act which, in 
the opinion of the Commission, might lead to a more efficient administration of 
the Civil Service. 

Witness retired. 


Mr. Sanderson, M.P., by leave of the Committee, presented a Resolution 
from the Stratford (Ontario) Post of the British Empire Service League. 
Resolved: That the following witnesses be heard at the next meeting: Messrs. 


MacTavish and Tremblay, Civil Service Commissioners. 


The Committee adjourned to meet on Wednesday, March 16, 19382, at 
11.00 a.m. 
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Houss or Commons, 
Wepnespay, March 16, 1932. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider and report upon appointments 
to and the control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, 
the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met this day at 11.00 
a.m. 


Members present:—Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MacInnis and Vallance,—7. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Newton MacTavish, Esq., Litt.D., Ottawa, Civil Service Commissioner, was 
called, sworn and examined. 
Witness retired. 


Ordered: That the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission furnish the 
Committee with a list of those positions for which the Civil Service Commission 
does not set written competitive examinations; multiplicate copies of such list, 
sufficient for the use of the Committee, to be supplied. When any further lists, 
(or information) are requested from the Commission, eight copies of such lists 
or information are to be supplied. 


Resolved: That J. E. Tremblay, Esq., Civil Service Commissioner be heard 
at the next meeting of the Committee. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at 4.00 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee met at 4.00 p.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MacInnis and Vallance,—7. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


J. E. Tremblay, Esq., Ottawa, Civil Service Commissioner, was called, 
sworn and examined. | 


Witness retired. 


Wm. Foran, Esq., Ottawa, Secretary, Civil Service Commission of Canada, 
was called, sworn and examined. 

The witness distributed to members of the Committee a collection of charts, 
including: Organization of the Civil Service Commission, shewing functions and 
branches; general procedure; examination procedure—for certain local competi- 
tions, for appointment to rural postmasterships, for Junior Trade Commissioners; 
promotion procedure and functional chart of the Post Office Department. 


Examination of witness to be continued at next meeting. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at 3.30 p.m. on Thursday, March 17, 
1932. 
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House or COMMONS, - 
Tuurspay, March 17, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to consider and report upon 
appointments to and the control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met 
this day at 3.30 p.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 


MacInnis and Vallance—7. 
Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


The Chairman distributed to members of the Committee copies of a memo- 


randum addressed to the Honourable the Secretary of State and signed by | 


W. J. Roche, Newton MacTavish and Emile Tremblay, Civil Service Com- 


missioners. The memorandum is a report which outlines the nature of certain — 
irregularities out of which arose recent completed court actions (Rex v. Bouchard | 
et al.), the methods by which such irregularities were perpetrated and the means | 


adopted to minimize the possibility of their repetition in the future. 


Examination of Wm. Foran, Esq., Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
resumed. 

The witness filed a list showing Examination Schedules and Weights for 
competitions for certain classes. (See Appendix “A’’). 


Ordered: That witness furnish members of this Committee with a statement 


showing number of temporary civil servants now in Service who have been | 


employed as such for one year, or longer. 


Resolved: That representatives, now in Ottawa, of Canadian Postmasters’ © 


Asscciation be heard at the next meeting of the Committee; that C. H. Bland, - 


Esq., Assistant Secretary and Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission, be 
heard after the aforementioned representatives. 


The Committee adjourned to meet on Friday, March 18, 1932, at 11 a.m. 


House or Commons, 
Fripay, March 18, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to consider and report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and control of the Civil Service Act met this 
day at 11 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MacInnis and Vallance—7. | 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


_ Mr. Vallance called the attention of the Committee to the following item 
which appeared in the local press last evening: 


iA. new order just issued provides that any government department 
desiring to add to its staff must first send the application to the Treasury 
Board and not to the Civil Service Commission as heretofore, 
_ If the Board approves, then the application is sent on to the Com- 
mission; if not, it goes no further, 
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It is also provided that expenditures must now be approved by the 
Treasury Board before instead of after such expenditures are made by 
a department. 


Discussion followed. 


Mr. K. A. Price, Moosomin, Sask., Dominion President, Canadian Post- 
masters’ Association, was called, sworn and examined. 
Witness discharged. 


Mr. C. D. Griffith, Estevan, Sask., Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Post- 
masters’ Association, was called, sworn and examined. 
Witness discharged. 


Charles H. Bland, Esq., Ottawa, Assistant Secretary and Chief Examiner, 
Civil Service Commission, was called, sworn and examined. 
The witness filed, for the use of the Committee, specimen examination papers 
for the following positions: 
Caretaker ; 
Customs Excise Examiner; 
Hospital Orderly ; 
Inspector of Weights and Measures; 
Junior Trade Commissioner ; 
Prison Guard; 
Rural Postmaster. 
Stenographer ; 


Examination of witness to be continued at next meeting. 
The Committee adjourned to meet on Monday, March 21, 1932, at 11 a.m. 
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House oF CoMMons, 
Monpay, March 21, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to consider and report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met 
this day at 11.00 a.m. 


Members present :—Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Lawson, MacInnis 
and Vallance—6. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Ordered: That returns required from Deputy Heads of Departments should 
be in the hands of the Clerk by Wednesday, the 23rd instant, at the iatest, in 
order that they may be available for the Committee to look over during the 
Easter recess. 


Resolved: That the Chairman read into the record a letter dated the 17th 
instant, received from Dr. H. M. Tory, President, National Research Council, in 
which exception is taken to some statements given in evidence before the Com- 
mittee. 


Ordered: That the Clerk advise Dr. H. M. Tory that, at a date which will 
later be notified to him, he will be given an opportunity to come before the Com- 
mittee to make submissions and give evidence. 
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Examination resumed of C. H. Bland, Esq., Chief Examiner and Assistant 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission. 

The witness filed specimen examination papers for following positions: 
Immigration Inspector and Letter Carrier. 

Ordered: That the witness compile certain information with regard to those © 


employees of the Board of Grain Commissioners who come under the jurisdiction © 
of the Civil Service Commission. | 


Witness retired. 
C. V. Putman, Hsq., Ottawa, Chief, Organization Branch, Civil Service | 
Commission, was called, sworn and examined. . 


Examination of witness to be continued at next meeting of Committee. 


The Committee adjourned to meet on Tuesday, March 22, 1932, at 11 a.m. 


Hovusr or CoMMONS, 
Turspay, March 22, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to consider and report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met 
this day at 11 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MacInnis and Vallance.—7. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair, 


Examination resumed of C. V. Putman, Esq., Chief, Organization Branch, 
Civil Service Commission of Canada. 


Ordered, That the witness file the following i 


Statement as to economies in public expenditure effected by 
reorganization work carried out by Organization Branch of Civil Service 
Commission, since 1925; statement to show, in addition, whether such 
reorganization effected reduction, or increase, in personnel, during same 
period. 

Date present qualifications for positions on staff of Civil Service 
Commission were made effective; 

All files in connection with the appointment of Mr. N. R. Boutin, 
Investigator, Grade 3, Civil Service Commission; 

Up to date position lists, to replace aes of permanent staff of 
departments already filed with Committee. 


Witness retired. 


Resolved: That representatives of Civil Service Organizations will be heard 
at next meeting of Committee. 


The Committee adjourned to meet on Wednesday, March 30, at 11 a.m. 
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House or CoMMons, 
WEDNESDAY, March 30, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to consider and report upon appoint- 
ments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada and, gen- 
erally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met this day 
at 11 a.m. 

Members present: Messieurs Chevrier, Lawson and Vallance, 3. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


In the absence of a quorum (owing to the prolonged session of the House, 
which adjourned at 4.20 a.m.), the Committee adjourned to meet this day at 
3.00 p.m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee met at 3.30 p.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Laurin, Lawson, MacInnis 
and Vallance, 6. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Mr. V. C. Phelan, Ottawa, President, Civil Service Federation, was called, 
sworn and gave evidence. 


Ordered: The Civil Service Commission prepare and submit a list shewing, 
by salary ranges, total number of employees, temporary and permanent, ©m- 
ployed in Civil Service, (a) in Ottawa; (b) outside Ottawa. 


Examination of witness to be continued at next meeting. 
The Committee adjourned until Thursday, March 31, at 11 a.m. 


Hous oF COMMONS, 
TuHurspay, March 31, 1932. 
d ) 


The Special Committee appointed to consider and report upon appoint- 
ments to and the control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, gener- 
ally, the administration and control of the Civil Service Act met this day at 
. It eto: 

Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MacInnis and Vallance—7. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Resolved: That there be printed in the record the following statement. filed 
by the Civil Service Commission :— 
Statement showing the numbers of employees in classified positions, 
by maximum salary of classes. (See Appendix “ C.’) 


Examination resumed of Mr. V. C. Phelan, Ottawa, President, Civil Service 
Federation of Canada. 
Witness discharged. 


Miss Edna L. Inglis, Second Vice-President, Civil Service Association of 
Ottawa, was called, sworn and gave evidence. 
Witness to continue submission after adjournment. 


The Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this day. 
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The Committee met at 3.30 p.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Lawson, MacInnis and 
Vallance—d. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Miss Edna L. Inglis continued her submission. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr, Vernon L. Lawson, President, Civil Service Association of Ottawa, was 
called, sworn and examined. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. T. H. Burns, Ottawa, President, Dominion Customs and Excise Officers’ 
Association, was called, sworn and examined. 


Examination of witness to be continued at next meeting. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, April 1, at 11 a.m. 


House or Commons, 
Fripay, April 1, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to consider and report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada and, 
generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met this 
day at 11 am. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MacInnis and Vallance—7. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Examination resumed of Mr. T. H. Burns, Ottawa, President, Dominion 
Customs and Excise Officers’ Association. 


Witness discharged. 
Mr. Gerald Dennehy, Winnipeg, President, Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ 
Federation, was called, sworn and examined. ; 
Witness discharged. 


Mr. Fred Knowles, Ottawa, National Secretary-Treasurer, Amalgamated 
Civil Servants of Canada, was called, sworn and gave evidence. 


Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 5, 1932, at 11 a.m. 
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Housk oF COMMONS, 
Tusspay, April 5, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to consider and report upon appoint- 
ments to and the control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, 
generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this 
day at 11 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson and 
MacInnis—6. 
Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Mr. William Neville Duncan, Toronto, National Secretary, United Postal 
Employees of Canada, was called, sworn and examined. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. John J. Reaves, Toronto, National Secretary, Federated Association of 
Letter Carriers, was called, sworn and examined, 


Witness discharged. 


Ordered: That the following be called to appear before the Committee at 
its next meeting: Dr. H. M. Tory, Ottawa, President, National Research Council 
and the chosen representative of the Professional Institute of the Civil Service 
of Canada. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at 3.30 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee met at 3.30 p.m. 
Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MacInnis and Vallance—7. | 
Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Dr. H. M. Tory, Ottawa, President, National Research Council, was called, 
sworn and examined. | 

Witness discharged. 

Dr. E. 8. Archibald, Ottawa, President, Professional Institute of the Civil 
Service of Canada, was called, sworn and gave evidence. 

Witness discharged. 

Ordered: That the following be asked to appear before the Committee at 
- its next meeting: the representative of the Canadian Legion of the British Empire 


Service League; and the following Deputy Heads of Departments; the Deputy 
Minister of National Defence and the Deputy Minister, Department of Mines. 


The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, April 6, at 11 a.m, 


Houser oF COMMONS, 
Wenpnespay, April 6, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon 
appointments to and the control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met 
this day at 11 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MacInnis and Vallance—7. 
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Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 

Mr. J. C. G. Herwig, Ottawa, Dominion Headquarters’ Service Bureau, 
Canadian Legion of the British Empire Service League was called, sworn and 
examined. 

Witness discharged. 

Ordered: That the following Deputy Heads of Departments be asked to 


appear at the next meeting of the Committee: the Deputy Minister, Department 
of National Defence and the Deputy Postmaster General. 


The Committee adjourned to meet on Thursday, April 7, at 11 a.m. 


House oF CoMMONS, 
Tuurspay, April 7, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to consider and report upon 
appointments to and the control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met 
this day at 11 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, MacInnis, 5. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 

G. J. Desbarats, Esq., C.M.G., Ottawa, Deputy Minister, Department of 
National Defence, was called, sworn and examined. : 

Witness discharged. 


Ordered: That the following be present to be heard at the next sitting of 
the Committee: C. H. Bland, Esq., Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission; 
Mr. R. Morgan, Examiner, Grade 2, Civil Service Commission; Major A. M. 
Wright, Chief Administrative Assistant, Department of Pensions; Lt.-Col. C. B. 
Topp, D.8.0., M.C., A.D.C., Chief Pensions Advocate, Veterans’ Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Pensions. 


The Committee adjourned until 3.80 p.m., this day. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee met at 3.30 p.m. 

Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, and 
MacInnis, 5. 

Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


C. H. Bland, Esq., Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission, recalled. 

Witness retired. 

Mr. R. Morgan, Ottawa, Civil Service Examiner, Grade 2, was called, 
sworn and examined. 

Witness discharged. 


Ordered: That the following be present to be heard at the next sitting of the 
Committee: Messieurs Bland and Morgan, Civil Service Commission; Major 
Wright; Lt.-Col. C. B. Topp; the following to be in readiness to be called, prob- 
ably Monday afternoon: P. T. Coolican, Esq., Assistant Deputy Postmaster 
General, and E. J. Underwood, Esq., Chief Superintendent, Post Office Service. 


The Committee adjourned to meet on Monday, April 11, at 11 a.m. 
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House oF CoMMONS, 
Monpay, April 11, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon 
appointments to and the control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met 
this day at 11 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Lawson, MacInnis and 
Vallance, 5. 


. Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


C. H. Bland, Esq., Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission, recalled. 

Witness discharged. 

Mr. 8. J. Daley, Ottawa, Chief, English Clerical Section, Examination 
Branch, Civil Service Commission, was called, sworn and examined. 

Witness discharged. 

Major A. M. Wright, Ottawa, Chief Administrative Assistant, Department 
of Pensions, was called, sworn and examined. 

Witness discharged. 


Lt.-Col. C. B. Topp, D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C., Ottawa, Chief Pensions Advocate, 
Veterans’ Bureau, Department of Pensions, was called, sworn and examined. 


Witness discharged. 


C. H. Bland, Esq., Assistant Secretary, Civil Service Commission, recalled. 
Witness retired. 


Ordered: That the following be notified by the Clerk to be in attendance at 
the next meeting of the Committee; L. J. Gaboury, Esq., Deputy Postmaster 
General; P. T. Coolican, Esq., Assistant Deputy Postmaster General; E. J. 
Underwood, Esq., Chief Superintendent, Post Office Service; G. C. Anderson, 
Esq., Superintendent, Mail Service Branch, Post Office Department. 


The Committee adjourned to meet on Tuesday, April 12, 1932, at 11 a.m. 


House or CoMMONS, 
Tusspay, April 12, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon 
appointments to and the control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met 
this day at 11 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Laurin, Lawson and Mac- 
Innis—5, 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


On motion of Mr. Laurin, seconded by Mr. MacInnis: 
Resolved: That Mr. Bowman act as Vice Chairman of this Committee, 
when necessary. 
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L. J. Gaboury, Esq., Ottawa, Deputy Postmaster General, was called, sworn 
and examined. 


Witness discharged. 


P. T. Coolican, Esq., Ottawa, Assistant Deputy Postmaster General, was 
called, sworn and examined. 


Witness discharged. 


E. J. Underwood, Esq., Ottawa, Chief Superintendent, Post Office Service, 
Post Office Department, was called, sworn and examined. _ 
Examination of witness to be resumed at next meeting. 


The Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee met at 3.30 p.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson 
and MacInnis—6. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 
Examination resumed of Mr. Underwood. 
Examination of witness to be continued at next session of Committee. 


Ordered: That the Clerk notify the following to be present to testify at 
next meeting: Arthur Beauchesne, Esq., K.C., LL.D., Litt.D., F.R.S.C., Clerk 
of the House of Commons, and Georges Gonthier, Esq., C.A., Auditor General 
of Canada. 


The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, April 13, at 11 a.m. 


—_—_— 


House oF COMMONS, 
Wepnespay, April 13, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada 


and generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met 
this day at 11 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MacInnis and Vallance—7. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Arthur Beauchesne, Esq., K.C., LL.D., Litt. D., F.R.S.C., Clerk of the House 
of Commons was called, sworn and évarmined. 


Witness retired. 


Georges Gonthier, Esq., L.I.A., C.A., Auditor General of Canada, was called, 
sworn and examined. 


Witness discharged. 


Examination was resumed of E. J. Underwood, Esq., Chief Superintendent, 
Post Office Service. 


Examination of witness to be continued at next meeting of Committee. 
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Ordered: That the following be present to testify at the next meeting of 
the Committee: Hon. W. J. Roche, M.D., and J. E. Tremblay, Esq., Civil Service 
Commissioners; C. H. Bland, Assistant Secretary, Civil Service Commission; 
K. J. Underwood, Esq., Chief Superintendent, Post Office Service, Post Office 
Department; 


That the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission produce files re appoint- 
ments of Postmasters of which a list was this day given to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Civil Service Commission. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at 11 a.m. on Thursday, April 14, 1932. 


Howse or CoMMoNS, 
Tuurspay, April 14, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met 
this day at 11 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, and Mac- 
Innis, 5. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Arthur Beauchesne, Esq., K.C., LL.D., Litt.D., F.R.S.C., Clerk of the House 
of Commons recalled. | | 
Witness discharged. 


Hon. W. J. Roche, M.D., recalled. 
Witness retired. 


J. Emile Tremblay, Esq., Civil Service Commissioner, recalled. 
Mr. Lawson withdrew; Mr. Bowman, Vice Chairman, took the Chair. 
Examination of witness to be continued at next sitting of the Committee. 


The Committee adjourned until 3.30 this afternoon. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee met at 3.80 p.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, MacInnis 
and Vallance, 6. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 

Examination resumed of J. Emile Tremblay, Esq. 
Witness retired. 

Hon. W. J. Roche, M.D., recalled. 

Witness retired. 


Ordered: That No. 15 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence be 
reprinted, 


Ordered: That the following be present to testify at the next meeting of the 
Committee: Dr. Charles Camsell, Deputy Minister, Department of Mines; 
Dr. Newton MacTavish, Civil Service Commissioner. 


The Committee adjourned to meet on Friday, April 15, at 3.30 p.m. 
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House or Commons, 
Fripay, April 15, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met 
this day at 3.30 p.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Lawson and MacInnis, 4. 
Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Charles Camsell, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Ottawa, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Mines, was called, sworn and examined. ; 


Witness discharged. 

Newton MacTavish, Esq., Litt, D., Civil Service Commissioner, recalled. 
Witness retired. | 

Hon. W. J. Roche, M.D., Chairman, Civil Service Commission, recalled. 
Witness retired. 

Newton MacTavish, Esq., recalled. 

Witness retired. 


Ordered: That J. Emile Tremblay, Esq., Civil Service Commissioner, be 
notified to be present to testify at the next meeting; also such other witnesses 
to whom the Clerk may be instructed to send notices to appear. 


The Committee adjourned to meet on Monday, April 18, at 11 a.m. 


House oF COMMONS, 
Monpay, April 18, 1982. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met 
this day at 11.00-a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, MacInnis 
and Vallance, 6. 


Mr. Bowman, Vice Chairman, in the Chair. 
C. H. Bland, Esq., Assistant Secretary, Civil Service Commission, recalled. 
Witness retired. 


J. Emile Tremblay, Esq., Civil Service Commissioner, recalled. 
Witness retired. 

C. H. Bland, Esq., recalled. 

Witness retired. 


After discussion thereon, the Vice Chairman ruled out of order the fol- 
lowing motion of Mr. Chevrier, of which Mr. Vallance was the seconder:— 


That instructions be given and means be taken to have produced 
before this Committee the following papers: From the files of the Central 
Registry of the Civil Service Commission, as they now stand, the first 
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twenty files under each letter of the alphabet; that this Committee 
investigate all such files and that any finding as to the administration and 
operation of the Civil Service Act be based upon the said investigation 
of such files. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 19, at 3.30 p.m. 


House or Commons, 
Tusrspay, April 19, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met 
this day at 3.30 p.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Lawson, MacInnis 
and Vallance, 6. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


C. H. Bland, Esq., Assistant Secretary, Civil Service Commission of Canada, 
recalled. 


Witness retired. 


C. 8. McGillivray, Esq., Chief Canning Inspector, Fruit Branch, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was called, sworn and examined. 


Witness discharged. 
The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, April 20, at 11 a.m. 


Hovusz oF CoMMONS, 
Wepnespay, April 20, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into and-report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met 
this day at 11 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MacInnis and Vallance, 7. , 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 

The Honourable George Black, K.C., M.P. (Yukon) was called, sworn and 
gave evidence. 

Witness retired. 

C. V. Putman, Esq., Chief, Organization Branch, Civil Service Commission, 
recalled, : 
Witness retired. 


On motion of Mr. Ernst: 


Resolved: That the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission produce the 
following papers, required for the use of the Committee: The original order of 
the Civil Service Commission directing Messrs. A. C. Kemmis and R. G. Simmins, 
two members of the staff of the Commission, to inquire into and report upon 

: 
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the organization of the Civil Service Commission, in or about the years 1926 
or 1927; together with any memorandum, or memoranda, containing any notation, 
or notations, as to the reasons for the decisions of the Chairman of the Com- 
mission and Commissioners MacTavish and Tremblay in relation thereto; 

Also the original Report of Messrs. A. C. Kemmis and R. G. Simmins made 
in obedience to such order; together with any endorsations thereon, or memoranda 
thereto attached, by Messrs. C. H. Bland, Chief Examiner, Civil Service Com- 
mission and C. V. Putman, Chief, Organization Branch, Civil Service Commission 
and any other person or persons; 

Also minutes of any meetings of the Commission for consideration of said 
Report; 

Also all correspondence between the Commission, or any member thereof, 
and any person, or persons, relating or referring to the said Report. 

Also all documents of any kind or description relating or referring to the 
said Report. 


On motion of Mr. Laurin: 


Resolved: That the details of all expenses of the Chairman of the Civil 
Service of Canada and of Messieurs MacTavish and Tremblay, Civil Service 
Commissioners, for the years ending March 31, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 
and 1932 be compiled and produced by the Secretary of the Civil Service Com- 
mission for the use of this Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Ernst: 


Resolved: That all files or other papers asked to be produced by the Civil 
Service Commission for the use of the Committee have attached thereto the 
certificate of the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission as to the complete- 
ness in every respect of the file or paper in question. 


On motion of Mr. Bowman: 


Resolved: That the Clerk of the Committee prepare a list of all recom- 
mendations or resolutions which have been submitted to the Committee. 


Ordered: That the following be present to testify at the next meeting of 
the Committee: The Chairman of the Civil Service Commission and Messrs. 
MacTavish and Tremblay, Civil Service Commissioners; Messrs. C. H. Bland 
and C. V. Putman, of the staff of the Civil Service Commission and such other 
persons whom the Clerk of the Committee may notify to be in attendance. 


The Committee adjourned to meet on Thursday, April 21, at 11 a.m. 


HovusE oF Commons, 
TuHurspay, April 21, 1982. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met this 
day at 11 am. 


Members Present:—Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MacInnis and Vallance—7. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Newton MacTavish, Esq., Litt.D., Civil Service Commissioner, recalled. 
¥ 
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‘Ordered: That the Civil Service Commission prepare and supply the Com- 
mittee with eight copies of the Kemmis-Simmins Report for the use of the Com- 
mittee. 


Examination of witness to be continued at next sitting of the Committee. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at 3.80 p.m., this day. 


| AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee met at 3.80 p.m. 


Members Present:—Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Lawson, MacInnis 
and Vallance—6. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Examination resumed of Newton MacTavish, Esq., Litt.D. 
Witness retired. 


C. H. Bland, Esq., Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission, recalled. 


Ordered: That the Civil Service Commission prepare and supply, for the 
use of the Committee only, eight copies of the memoranda signed by Messrs. C. 
H. Bland and C. V. Putman respectively and attached to the Kemmis-Simmins 
Report. 


Witness retired. 


Ordered: That the following be in attendance to testify at the next meeting 
of the Committee: The Chairman of the Civil Service Commission; J. Emile 
Tremblay, Esq., Civil Service Commissioner; Messrs. C. H. Bland, C. V. Putman 
and A. C. Kemmis of the staff of the Civil Service Commission; and such other 
persons to whom the Clerk of the Committee shall send notices to appear. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, April 22, at 3.30 p.m. 


Hovsr or ComMMons, 
Fripay, April 22, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met 
this day at 3.30 p.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Lawson, MacInnis 
and Vallance.—6. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


C. H. Bland, Esq., Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission, recalled. 
Witness retired. 


J. Emile Tremblay, Esq., Commissioner, Civil Service Commission of 
Canada, recalled. 


Witness retired. 

C. V. Putrnan, Esq., Chief, Organization Branch, Civil Service Commission, 
recalled. 

Witness retired. 
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Hon. W. J. Roche, M.D., Chairman, Civil Service Commission of Canada, 
recalled. 

Witness retired. 

Ordered,—That the Civil Service Commission prepare and supply, for the 
use of the Committee only, eight copies of all memoranda attached to the 
Kemmis-Simmins report (except those of Messrs. Bland and Putman, already 
supplied). 

Ordered,—That the Civil Service Commission produce the Minutes of the 
Board of the Civil Service Commission for March 29, 1927; March 31, 1927; 
May 6, 1927; May 16, 1927; May 17, 1927; May 18, 1927. 

Ordered,—That the Clerk do issue a summons ad test. to Frank Grierson, 
Esq., Ottawa, for Tuesday, April 26, next, at 11 a.m.; that notice to be present 
to testify be sent to Wm. Foran, Esq., Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
for the same meeting. 

Ordered,—That C. H. Bland, Esq., Assistant Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission be notified to be present to testify at the next meeting of the Committee; 
and also such other persons to whom the Clerk may send notices to appear. 


The Committee adjourned until Monday, April 25, at 11 a.m. 


——————E 


House or CoMMONS, 
Monpay, April 25, 1932. 
The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada 


and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act mes 
this day at 11 a.m. 


Mr. Bowman, Vice Chairman, in the Chair. 


A quorum not being present, the Vice Chairman adjourned the meeting until 
Tuesday, April 26, at 11 a.m. 


House or CoMMons, 
Turspay, April 26, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met 
this day at 11 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson. 
MacInnis and Vallance, 7. é 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Mr. Frank Grierson, who had been summoned to appear this day, was in 
attendance; was discharged from further attendance this day. He will attend at 
a later date which will be notified to him by the Clerk. 


Wm. Foran, Esq., Secretary, Civil Service Commission, recalled. 
Witness retired. 
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A. C. Kemmis, Esq., Ottawa, Examiner, Civil Service Commission, was 
called, sworn and examined. 
Witness discharged. 


Hon. W. J. Roche, M.D., Chairman, Civil Service Commission, was recalled. 
Examination of this witness and of Commissioners Tremblay and MacTavish 
to be continued at next meeting of the Committee. 


Ordered: That the Civil Service Commission furnish the following informa- 
tion for the use of the Committee; Record of attendance, and record of absence 
from Ottawa of each Commissioner for the years 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932; 
also vouchers covering expenses of Commissioners Tremblay and MacTavish for 
the years 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 19380, 1931. 


The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, April 27, at 11 a.m. 


HOovusE OF COMMONS, 
Wepnespay, April 27, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met 
this day at 11 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MacInnis and Vallance, 7. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


The Chairman acknowledged receipt of a memorial from the Halycon Club, 
Ottawa, the special organization of the women Civil Servants at Ottawa. Copies 
of the memorial will be prepared and distributed to the Committee. 


The Civil Service Commission filed with the Committee the following docu- 
ments, which are not to be available for publication in the Press until the Com- 
mittee shall so decide: List of absences from office of Civil Service Commissioners 
for years 1926 to date; return of all cases in which a Commissioner dissents from 
the majority judgment of the Board of the Civil Service Commission from 1926 
to date. 


This latter return is consequent upon the motion of Mr. MacInnis: 


Resolved: That the Civil Service Commission prepare and supply for the 
use of the Committee a return showing all cases in which a Civil Service Com- 
missioner dissented from the majority decision of the Board of Civil Service 
Commissioners since 1926 to date; the files to accompany the return. 


Examination resumed of Hon. W. J. Roche, M.D., Chairman, Civil Service 
Commission; J. Emile Tremblay, Esq., and Dr. Newton MacTavish, Civil 
Service Commissioners. 


Examination of these witnesses to be continued at the next meeting of the 
Committee. 


Ordered: That the Civil Service Commission produce for the use of the 
Committee vouchers covering all travelling expenses of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 
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XXXIV SELECT SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee met at 4.25 p.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Lawson, MacInnis and 
Vallance, 5. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Examination resumed of the three Civil Service Commissioners. 


Witnesses retired. 

Ordered: That the Chairman and Messrs. MacTavish and Tremblay of the 
Civil Service Commission be present at the next sitting of the Committee; and 
such others persons to whom the Clerk shall send notice to appear. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 28, at 11 a.m. 


House oF COMMONS, 
Tuurspay, April 28, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met 
this day at 11.00 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MacInnis and: Vallance, 7. | 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 

C. V. Putman, Esq., Chief, Organization Branch, Civil Service Commission, 
recalled. 

Witness retired. 


Wm. Foran, Esq., Secretary, Civil Service Commission, recalled. 
Witness retired. 


Miss Elsie E. Saunders, Supervisor, Personal Services, Civil Service Com- 
mission, was called, sworn and gave evidence. 
Witness retired. 


Dr. Newton MacTavish, Civil Service Commissioner, recalled. 


Ordered: ‘That the list of absences of Civil Service Commissioners, as pre- 
pared by the Supervisor of Personal Services under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Civil Service Commission and filed with the Committee, be printed as 
Appendix “L” to the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence; that the list of 
Sundays included in the periods shown in Dr. MacTavish’s absences be printed as 
Appendix “M” to the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


Ordered: That the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission produce for 
the use of the Committee the Minute Book of the Civil Service Commission for 
the month of August, 1929; also the Attendance Book of the Civil Service Com- 
mission for the same period. 


Examination of witness to be continued at next sitting of the Committee. 


The Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND CIVIL SERVICE ACT XXXV 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee met at 3.30 p.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MacInnis and Vallance, 7. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 
Examination resumed of Dr. Newton MacTavish. 


Ordered: That the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission produce for the 
use of the Committee the Minute Book of the Civil Service Commission for the 
month of August, 1928; also the Attendance Book of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for the same period. 

Witness retired. 

Miss Jennie Otter, Secretary to Executive, acting Secretary to Commis- 
sioner MacTavish, was called, sworn and gave evidence. 


Witness retired. 
Miss Elsie E. Saunders, recalled. 
Witness discharged. 


Ordered: That the members of the Civil Service Commission and those of 
their staff detailed by the Commission be present at the next meeting of the 
Committee to make submissions on behalf of Commission in reply to such 
evidence as has been thus far put on record and to make such further recom- 
mendations or suggestions as they may see fit. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, April 29, 1932. 


HovsE oF COMMONS, 
Fripay, April 29, 1932 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon 
appointments to and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada 
and, generally, the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met 
this day at 11 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MacInnis and Vallance—7. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 
C. H. Bland, Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission, recalled. 
Witness retired. 


C. V. Putman, Chief, Organization Branch, Civil Service Commission, 
recalled. 


Witness retired. 


The Honourable Mr. George Black, M.P. (Yukon), recalled. 
Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m., this day. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee met this day at 3.30 p.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Lawson, MacInnis 
and Vallance—6. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


C. H. Bland, Esq., recalled. 

Witness retired. 

Hon, W. J. Roche, M.D., Chairman, Civil Service Commission, recalled. 

Witness discharged. 

J. Emile Tremblay, Esq., Civil Service Commissioner, recalled. 

Witness discharged. 

Messrs. Bland and Putman recalled. 

Ordered: That the following documents, filed with the Committee by the 
Civil Service Commission, be printed as Appendices to the Minutes of Proceed- 
ings and Evidence: Statement showing number of requisitions for appointments 
received by Civil Service Commission from 1924 to 1931, inclusive (See Appen- 
dix ‘“N”); Statement of the numerical strength and total salary payments of 
the Civil Service for January of the years 1918-1931 inclusive (See Appendix 
“O” (a) ); Statement showing, by Departments, the number of employees in 
the Dominion Government Service for January of the years 1912-1930 (See 
Appendix “QO” (b) ). 

Witnesses discharged. 


Dr. Newton MacTavish, Civil Service Commissioner, recalled. 
Miss Jennie Otter, Acting Secretary to Dr. MacTavish, recalled. 


Ordered; That there be printed as an Appendix to the Minutes of Proceed- 
ings and Evidence the statement filed by Dr. MacTavish showing credits for 
leave claimed by him as a set-off against his absences as shown in Appendix ‘‘L”’ 
(See Appendix “P”’). 

Witnesses discharged. 


The Chairman declared that this was the last public meeting for the pur- 
pose of taking oral evidence. 


The Committee adjourned until Monday, May 2, at 11 ath. 


House or Commons, 
Monpay, May 2, 1982. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into appointments to 
and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the 
administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met this day at 11 am. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Lawson, MacInnis 
and Vallance, 6. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


There were received and filed the following memoranda; a communication 
from the Civil Service Federation dealing with the subject of Superannuation; 
E memorandum from the Elevator Operators’ Branch of the Civil Service Associa- 
ion. | 
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The Committee proceeded to consider the evidence adduced during the 
present inquiry and memoranda submitted. 


Progress reported. 
The Committee adjourned to meet at 3.30 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee met at 3.30 p.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Lawson, MacInnis 
and Vallance, 6. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 

Consideration resumed of the evidence. 

Progress reported. 

The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, May 3, at 11 a.m. 


House oF COMMONS, 
TuESDAY, May 3, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into appointments to 
and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the 
administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met this day at 11 am. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Lawson, MacInnis 
and Vallance, 6. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Consideration resumed of the evidence adduced before the Committee during 
the inquiry. 


Progress reported. 
The Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee met at 3.30 p.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Lawson, MacInnis 
and Vallance, 6. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Consideration resumed of the evidence and of the recommendations the 
Committee proposes to make to Parliament. 


Progress reported. 
The Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m., Wednesday, May 4. 


HovusE oF COMMONS, 
WEDNESDAY, May 4, 1932. 
The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into appointments to 


and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the 
administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met this day at 3.30 p.m. 
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Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MacInnis and Vallance, 7. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


Consideration resumed of the recommendations it is proposed to make to 
Parliament. 


Ordered: That a draft report based on the recommendations considered be 
prepared and presented to the Committee at its next meeting. 


The Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m., Friday, May 6, 1932. 


HovusE oF COMMONS, 
Fripay, May 6, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into appointments to 
and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the 
administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met this day at 3.30 p.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Lawson, MacInnis 
and Vallance, 6.. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 


A draft report was submitted by the Chairman as a basis for a report to be 
presented to the House of Commons. 


The draft report was considered. 
Progress reported. 


Ordered: That the draft report, as amended, be retyped, recast and con- 
sidered by the Committee at its next meeting. 


The Committee adjourned until 10 a.m., Tuesday, May 10, 1932. 


HouszE oF CoMMONS, 
TurEspay, May 10, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into appointments to 
and the direction and control of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the 
administration and operation of the Civil Service Act met this day at 10 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Bowman, Chevrier, Ernst, Laurin, Lawson, 
MaclInnes and Vallance, 7. 


Mr. Lawson in the Chair. 
The draft report as retyped and recast was considered. 
On motion of Mr. Ernst, | 


Resolved: That the following be presented to the House this day as the 
unanimous Report of the Committee:— 


(For unammous and Final Report see page vi.) 


The Committee then adjourned sine die. 
T, L. McEVOY; 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF COMMONS 
Marcu 15, 1982. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into and consider appointments 
to and the control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, 
the administration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 
11 a.m., Mr. Lawson presiding. 


The CuatrMAn: Gentlemen, we might as well make a start. The initial 
meeting of the Committee decided that in the first instance we would request the 
members of the Civil Service Commission to come before the Committee and 
report to us their views as to the efficiency of the working of the present Act, 
and the regulations thereunder. J think the Hon. Dr. Roche, the Chairman, 
is here. 

I have received considerable correspondence which I would like to submit 
to the Committee. Is it the pleasure of the Committee that we should proceed 
with Hon. Dr. Roche and take up this correspondence toward the end of our 
session? 


Agreed. 


Mr. Bowman: Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question or two? I was not 
here at the first meeting of the Committee, owing to the fact that there was 
some mix-up over the time that committees were meeting; but, considering 
the amount of work that we have ahead of us, have you taken into consideration 
any particular line that we should follow? Personally, the task seems a some- 
what colossal one and I was wondering if we had better organize to get out 
evidence in some orderly way. 


The Cuamman: At our initial meeting, Mr. Bowman, the Committee 
determined on the following: 


1. We would ask the members of the Civil Service Commission to come 
here first and give us their views; 


(a) with respect to the present Act and its efficiency; 


(b) any suggested amendments which they might have to make it more 
efficient. 


2. That a small committee consisting of Mr. Woodsworth, Mr. Chevrier and 
myself be appointed to consider what material we would request from the 
Commission and the deputy ministers of the different Departments. We made 
up lists of requests, with which you were furnished, and most of the material 
requested has been supplied and is in the hands of the Clerk of the Committee, 
Mr. McEvoy, and is available for examination, at his office, by any of the 
members of the Committee, any time they so desire. 


3. That, after hearing from the members of the Civil Service Commission, 
we would hear from such organizations representing civil servants as should be 
determined by the Committtee. 

4. That we would not accept voluminous written memoranda from anybody, 
but if anybody cared to summarize in the form of a memorandum that which 
he had to say before the Committee and leave his memorandum with us, we 
would be glad to have it. 
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5. After having heard from the Commission, and from the representatives 
of the civil servants, the Committee would then determine to what extent 1t would 
investigate individual complaints which might be received, providing that such 
complaints were representative of general conditions which the Committee 
felt should be looked into. 


To that extent we have worked out an agenda. Does it meet with the 
pleasure of the Committee that we should proceed with the Hon. Dr. Roche? 


Agreed. 


Wiut1am JAMES Rocus, called and sworn. 


The Wrrness: I have something here, Mr. Chairman, that will take about 
ten minutes to read. 

The Cuarrman: The only idea, Doctor Roche, was that organizations 
should not come and dump upon us a mass of memoranda when we have no 
opportunity of asking any questions relative to it. I would sugggest, Doctor, 
that you proceed with your memorandum. 

The Witness: Well, I have prepared here, in condensed form, a historical 
resume of the preliminaries leading up to the adoption of the present Civil 
Service Act and its developments since that time. It will take a comparatively 
short time to read it, and I will do so as briefly as possible. 


THE PROVISIONS AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE ACT 


I. WHY THE AcT was PASSED 


Before proceeding with the provisions of the Act and Regulations, some 
reference is necessary to the conditions which gave rise to their enactment as 
law. 

The Act was passed by parliament in 1919. It was approved as a direct 
result of the platform upon which the Union Government, under the leader- 
ship of Sir Robert Borden, appealed to the country in the election of December, 
1917, its avowed purpose being “to abolish patronage and to make appoint- 
ments to the public service upon the sole standard of merit.” 

It was furthermore, the culmination of a long public agitation and of a 
series of investigations and reports by parliamentary and Royal commissions 
extending over a period of forty years. 

The Casey Commission of 1877, the McInnes Commission of 1881, the 
Hague Commission of 1892, and the Courtney Commission of 1908, all urged 
the establishment of the principle finally enacted in 1919. 

A partial attempt had been made, in 1908, to establish a measure of civil 
service reform by the passing of an act establishing a Civil Service Commission 
having general jurisdiction over examinations for the Civil Service, and pro- 
viding that certain positions in the service at Ottawa should be filled by com- 
petitive examination. 

The scope of this Act was, however, so limited that four vears later, in 
1912, a commission composed of Messrs. G. N. Ducharme and R. §. Lake 
reported that entrance to and promotion in the service should not be a matter 
of political patronage, but that the whole outside service should be placed 
under the Civil Service Commission. 

The same year (1912) an excellent report on the Public Service of Canada 
was made by Sir George Murray, who had had a very considerable experience 
in public service administration in Great Britain, and who, among other things. 
recommended that technical appointments to the public service should be leit 
entirely to the Civil Service Commissioners. ; 
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In 1918 a commission was appointed to investigate the administration of 
the Department of Public Printing and Stationery, and their findings were so 
condemnatory of the conditions found to exist under the patronage system that 
a further investigation into the affairs of the Printing Bureau was soon after 
authorized and resulted in a sweeping reorganization, with an annual saving of 
$600,000. 

It was, therefore, as the culmination of this series of reports, as well as in 
fulfillment of its election pledge, that the Union Government, in 1918, submitted 
to Parliament a Civil Service Act which extended the competitive principle to 
the Outside Service, and completed its action the following year (1919) by 
passing an amended Act which established the principle of competitive examina- 
tion as the basis of appointment to the entire Public Service of Canada and in 
other ways set up a system of Civil Service control which was probably the 
most extensive public service legislation ever placed upon the statute books of 
any country. 


Il. WHat THE Act PROVIDED 


The main provisions of the Act were as follows:— * 


(1) That appointments to the Public Service should be made by com- 
petitive examination. 

(2) That promotions in the Service should be made by competition and 
for merit. 

(3) That a standard establishment or organization should be set up for 
each department. 

(4) That all positions in the Service should be classified. . 

(5) That there should be standard regulations governing salary schedules, 
salary increases, transfers and leave of absence. 

(6) That a Civil Service Commission should be established to administer 
the above. 


Ill. How tue Act 1s ADMINISTERED 
THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The Commission, under the Act, consists of not more than three members, 
appointed by the Governor in Council, its duties being summarized as follows:— 


(a) To test and pass upon the qualifications of candidates for admission 
to, and transfer and promotion in, the Civil Service, and to issue 
certificates with respect thereto required under this Act or regulations 
made hereunder; 

(6) Of its own motion to investigate and report upon the operation of this 
Act, and upon the violation of any of the provisions hereof or of any 
regulation made hereunder; and, upon the request of the head of a 
department, to investigate and report upon any matter relative to the 
department, its officers, clerks, and other employees; 

(c) To report upon the organization or proposed organization of the depart- 
ments or any portion of any department or of the Civil Service, and 
upon any proposed change in such organization; 

(d) To obtain the assistance of competent persons to assist the Commis- 
sion in the performance of its duties; 

(e) To make an annual report on the organization and staff, including the 
duties and salaries of such staff, of each portion of the Civil Service; 

(f) To arrange for the transfer of supernumeraries or other officers, clerks 
and employees from portions of the Civil Service where they are no 
longer required to other portions of the Civil Service where they are 
required ; 

(g) Such other duties as are assigned to it by the Governor in Council. 
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RECRUITING 


The keystone of the Civil Service Act is the principle of appointment by 
competitive examination. 
The provisions of the Act embodying this principle are: 
Except where otherwise expressly provided, all appointments to the 
Civil Service shall be upon competitive examination. (Section 20). 
Such examinations may be written or oral or in the form of a demon- 
stration of skill or any combination of these; they shall be of a character 
fairly to test and determine the relative fitness and ability of candidates 
actually to perform the duties of the class to which they seek to be 
appointed, and any investigation of training and experience and any test 
of technical knowledge, manual skill, or physical fitness that, in the 
judgment of the Commission, serves to this end may be employed. 
(Section 26 (2) ). 
It will be noted that the Act contemplates much more than the mere elim- 
ination of unfit candidates. In many other Civil Service systems the examination 
prescribed is merely qualifying in nature. The Civil Service Act of Canada, 
however, goes much further and prescribes open competition, which, as stated 
in the recent Report of the Royal Commission on the British Civil Service, 
' ‘was introduced (in Great Britain) . . . . . in order to avoid the evils of 
patronage, and has worked well.” The competitive system embodies two prin- 
ciples: first, that every citizen shall have the right to compete for positions in 
the service of his country; and second, that “‘ the best shall serve the State.” 
The first step in the application of the competitive system, once the prelim- 
inary considerations of qualifications and salaries have been decided upon, is 
to advertise the fact that applications are invited and to provide for the filing of 
applications by persons interested. The employment field is selected in which 
it is most likely that the desired material will be secured, and all possible 
means of co-operation with educational institutions and technical or professional 
organizations are utilized to bring examinations to the attention of likely 
applicants. It may be noted that positions at the headquarters of the Govern- 
ment at Ottawa are open to residents of the entire Dominion, while local posi- 
tions are filled from the locality in which the vacancy occurs. 
The term ‘“ competitive examination” as used in civil service laws has 
been defined as any reasonable method of ascertaining relative merit and fitness, 
the best examination method being the one best suited to secure efficient public 
servants, and, as indicated in the second clause of the Act, any form of 
examination may be utilized which will produce the desired result. In exam- 
inations for clerical and lower grade positions, the factors include a test of the 
candidate’s education, a test of his general intelligence, and, where necessary, 
a test of his knowledge of the technique involved in the duties of the position. 
In examination for special or technical positions, the following tests are 
included: | 
(1) Tests of educational qualifications, either by means of written papers 
or by sworn statements made by the applicants and verified by school’ 
diplomas, college degrees, etc. J 

(2) Tests of training and experience, made by means of the sworn state- 
ments of the applicants verified by investigation among previous em- 
ployers. 

(3) Technical tests, either written, practical or oral, along the lines of the 
duties to be performed. 

Oral tests to compare the personal qualifications of candidates for posi- 
tions requiring supervisory ability, executive capacity, ete. 

(5) Satisfactory evidence as to the honesty, reliability and trustworthiness of 

candidates for positions of a fiduciary or confidential nature. 
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When an examination is completed, the names of the successful candidates 
ure listed in order of merit according to the marks which they have received, 
and appointments to the Service are then made in strict order from this list. 

A special feature of the Act, however, to which attention must be directed, 
is the preference given to those qualified veterans who have become disabled as 
a result of their service and are on that account unfitted to resume their former 
avocations. 

Appointees are on probation for the first six months of their service, during 
which time they may be rejected by the department if they do not prove suitable. 


PROMOTION 


The question of promotion in the Service is provided for by Section 49 of 
the Act, which reads: 


Promotion is a change from one class to another class with a higher 
maximum compensation, and vacancies shall be filled, as far as is con- 
sistent with the best interests of the Civil Service, by promotion. 

Promotion shall be made fcr merit by the Commission upon such 
examination, reports, tests, records, ratings or recommendations as the 
Commission may by regulation prescribe. 

Three factors are considered in promotions: first, length of service; second, 
record of efficiency; and third, fitness for the vacant position. Written examina- 
tions are resorted to but seldom, and the Commission’s selection is based almost 
entirely upon the reports given by departmental officers upon the efficiency and 
fitness of the candidates. The function of the Commission in connection with 
promotions, therefore, is not so much to conduct independent tests of the candi- 
dates’ fitness for promotion as to ensure fair consideration for all qualified candi- 
dates on the basis of the reports of the officers who best know them and their 
work. 

ORGANIZATION, CLASSIFICATION AND COMPENSATION 


The Act makes certain definite provisions for the organization of Govern- 
ment departments, and for the classification and compensation of Civil Service 
positions. Under these provisions an organization or establishment has been set 
up for each department, and changes therein can be made only with the con- 
currence of the Minister of the department concerned and the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and with the approval of Treasury Board. 

After a study of the various types of positions found in the Service, a stand- 
ard classification has been established, specifying the qualifications required and 
the compensation justified for each class. Into these classes the individual 
positions in the Service have been allocated, and when new appointments are 
required a similar analysis is made, so that as far as possible the principle of 
equal pay for equal work is carried into effect. 


TRANSFERS 


The Act leaves the question of transfers between different positions or 
different departments fairly open, subject to a general supervision by the Com- 
mission to ensure that the persons transferrred are adequately qualified to 
perform the duties of the positions which they are to occupy. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


The Act makes provision for four types of leave of absence with pay: (1) 
holiday or recreation leave; (2) sick leave; (3) leave for certain designated 
causes, such as illness in family, death in family, quarantine, etc., and (4) leave 
granted when an employee is being retired from the Service. In the majority 
of cases leave is granted by the deputy head of the department, subject to the 
general regulations established for the purpose. 
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The leave regulations now in effect were established with the intention of 
discouraging unjustified leave of absence and of providing adequate leave of 
absence, where leave was actually needed and justified, commensurate with 
the length of service of the employee. Generally speaking, the system has worked 
well, with the exception that there has been some abuse of the periods of 
short leave allowed for sickness. 


SALARY INCREASES 


The Act provides that yearly increases of salary within the limits set by 
the classification shall be granted for meritorious service and increased useful- 
ness. Salary increases are granted by the deputy head of the department, 
and such supervision as the Commission exercises is practicaly only a matter 
of record. 


SUSPENSION, DISMISSAL, RESIGNATION, AND SEPARATION FROM THE SERVICE 


The power of temporary separation from the Service or suspension is left 
by the Act in the hands of the head of the department, or, in his absence, the 
deputy head. 

Similarly, the power of dismissal is left in the hands of the Governor in 
Council. 

In the case of separation from the Service following the abolition of a 
position, provision is made for the employees so separated, and he is also eligible, 
under the Civil Service Act, for preferential consideration for re-appointment 
to the Service in positions which he is qualified to fill. 


The CuarrMANn: Before any general questions are asked, I think probably 
it might be well if we followed along the lines we laid out. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Dr. Roche, what is your view as to the present working of the Civil 
Service Act and its regulations? Is it satisfactory to the Commission, or 
is it otherwise?—-A. Well, it can be improved, and if there are to be amend- 
ments to the Act, we, the Commissioners, have to make some suggestions, not of 
vital importance, but which would tend to improve the administration of the Act. 

Q. Would you care to let us have those suggestions now?—-A. Well, I can 
offer a few of them now, at any rate. 

Q. All right, let us have them.—A. There are some, for instance, that were 
included, as Mr. Chevrier will remember, in the Malcolm Committee Report 
which were never adopted by Parliament, that last provision I think that I read 
in connection with retirements from the service. At the present time, when a 
person is retiring from the service, he is allowed leave of absence based upon his 
length of service up to a maximum of six months. Now, during that six months 
that position cannot be filled. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 


Q. Would you mind saying, Doctor, why it cannot be filled?—A. By reason 
of the fact that two salaries for the one position cannot be paid. The Royal 
Commission that was appointed several years ago to inquire into the admini- 
stration of the National Revenue department, made a recommendation. which 
I think was a very good one, and which that Department has been following 
since they passed the legislation, that is, instead of giving leave of absence 
say for four or five or six months, as the case may be, that upon retiring from 
the service a gratuity be paid instantly equal to the amount that they would 
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be entitled to by way of leave of absence. If the Act was amended so as to 
provide that that would apply generally to all departments I think it would 
be of material benefit. 

Mr. Bowman: Mr. Chairman, do you want to discuss those matters as 
we go along? 

The CuairMAn: I was going to suggest, Mr. Bowman, that we get those 
routine details first. 

The Witness: Well, now, there is another recommendation which we have 
to make which I think probably has led to a good deal of irritation in the past 
between departments and the Commission. Under the probationary section of 
the Act, section 24, when a person is appointed by the Civil Service Commission, 
the Deputy Minister has the privilege of rejecting that man during the period 
of probation, which is six months as a rule, but for good reasons it may be 
extended a further six months at the request of the department. Now, the Act as 
originally intended to operate by Parliament undoubtedly is to this effect, that 
a man should be given a trial in the position before he be rejected. 

Owing to what I might almost term an unfortunate decision of the Justice 
department, to which the question was referred, that is, a ruling by the deputy 
minister of Justice of some years ago in answer to a query by a deputy minister 
of one of the departments, as to whether he had the power to reject a person 
who was certified to by the Commission before he would put him in the position 
for a trial, Mr. Newcombe, the then deputy minister of Justice replied in effect 
as follows: While Parliament undoubtedly intended a trial in the position, it 
is conceivable that there might arise a case where, for substantial reasons, a 
deputy minister would be justified in rejecting the Commission’s nominee even 
beitore he would be placed on trial in a position. It was meant as the exceptional 
case but, unfortunately, the ruling has been abused. In discussing this matter with 
Mr. Newcombe’s successor, he gave an illustration as to what Mr. Newcombe 
meant. For instance, he said, should it happen that after the Commission has 
issued its certificate for a certain appointee the department became possessed 
of information that this nominee of ours had a criminal record which was not 
brought to our attention and which, had it been brought to our attention 
originally, might have influenced us differently in connection with the appoint- 
ment, the deputy could, in a case like that, reject; he said it would be right 
and proper to have the deputy minister reject him. We quite agree with that, 
if deputies would confine it to cases like that and make them the exception, we 
have no objection whatever; but unfortunately it has occured in numerous cases, 
that our nominee has been rejected by the Department before he would be 
placed in the position to see whether he could capably discharge the duties of 
the position or not, and if you will read section 24 you will see that when 
the nominee of the Commission is rejected the Department must notify the 
Commission giving its reasons or the cause of rejection; and that is further 
followed by subsection 3 of that section to this effect: 

The Commission shall then upon inquiry decide if the cause of 
rejection is sufficient to debar that man from occupying another position 
in the service. 

In other words, should we blacklist him, if there is anything in the cause of 
rejection sufficient to blacklist him or not. 

Unfortunately, the cause of rejection in so many instances has been 
given as “unsuitable.” You can see, gentlemen, that we cannot decide whether 
that man should be blacklisted or not for other positions without going into 
the facts as to how he is unsuitable. Well, we have brought that to the attention 
of Departments, and we thought we ought to be supplied with substantial 


reasons in what manner this man is considered unsuitable. 
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Now, again, the Justice Department has stepped in and stated that the 
Commission is bound to accept any reason whatever, and the Minister is 
responsible to Parliament for the action of his deputy. Personally, I followed 
that decision up with the Deputy Minister of Justice, and I asked him how he 
could determine whether a man should be blacklisted or not by merely using the 
word “unsuitable,” and his reply to me was to this effect, that undoubtedly the 
Department rejecting a nominee of the Commission should give the fullest 
possible information to the Commission in order to determine that point. I and 
my colleagues would like to see that particular section, the probationary section, 
of the Act clarified to this effect: That the Department should give a trial to 
the man who is certified to as qualified by the Commission, or, failing this, to | 
give substantial reasons in detail why he is unfitted or unsuitable, without 
merely using the word “unsuitable.” 

Now, that is our suggestion. It remains with the Commission to decide 
as to the wisdom or advisability of insisting on being given control; but if you 
do not wish to go that far then I do think, in justice to the Commission and 
in justice to the candidate, we should be, as a Commission, informed fully as 
to the cause of rejection, because—speaking frankly amongst ourselves—you can 
readily see how a provision of that nature can be abused. For instance—and 
again I am speaking frankly—a man may be politically “unsuitable,” and that 
is what I am sure has occurred in many cases. I do not hesitate to say so, 
because the reason I say that is this, wherever deputies have simply stated that 
the man is unsuitable and did not leave any ground for suspicion, they did tell 
us in what respect he was unsuitable. In connection with the Post Office, they 
will state a man is not suitable, or in another case, we believe he is not a bona 
fide resident. If they would give us their reasons, why we would accept them; 
but if they have substantial reasons, the Department generally give those 
reasons. There are a number of cases, however, where no reason whatever has 
been assigned, except this: “Man is rejected under section 24 as being unsuit- 
able.” I think you will see, gentlemen, my point, and the point of my colleagues, 
that we really think that that section of the Act ought to be clarified. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Since 1924 has that occurred very often?—A. Well, during the last 
calendar year there have been 15 rejections using the word ‘‘unsuitable” without 
putting the man on the job at all. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
@. How many did you say, doctor?—A. 15. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Without putting him on the job?—A. Without putting him on the job. 
I will qualify that. I think it is in one Department. I think there have been 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 54 rejections altogether, not a very large 
number. 
Ba hire C hevriers 


Q. That appears in the Commission’s last report, does it not?—A. Yes, I 
think it does. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Assuming that the Committee were minded to make the amendment 
which you have suggested, and the deputy head, for reasons, rejects an appointee 
of the Commission, the deputy head may consider the reasons he gives very 
substantial, the Commission may not consider them substantial. Who is to be 
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the arbiter ?—A. Well, in that regard, I think that in the previous amendment 
it provided for a fair trial in all cases of probation, or for the cause of rejection 
to be set forth in detail and being concurred in by the Commission in order to be 
valid. 
By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. In other words, you are to be the final arbiter?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. That must be a departure since 1924, because my recollection of it 
was they had to give him at least one day’s trial and then reject him?—A. Oh, 
they are rejected without any trial. I think it even ante-dates 1924, when they 
rejected him without a trial. I know it was the deputy minister of one of the 
Departments that referred this question to the Justice Department, and I think 
the particular case was before 1924. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Doctor, in the case of the rejection of the 15 who did not get even 
a trial, the deputy would have to give some reason to the Commission, in general, 
just what were the reasons why these 15 were not allowed to enter the service, 
even on trial, after you had recommended them’?—A. Well, only the words 
“unsuitable under section 24” were used. 

Q. And how is “unsuitable” defined?—A. Well, that is in the air. We 
think it is very indefinite and open to abuse. 

The CuarrmMan: Might I suggest, in all the information which we have 
requested, we have asked for a statement for the period 1925 to 1931 inclusive. 
The Committee now instrut the Clerk to let us have statements of the 
rejections made for unsuitability of the years 1925 to 1931 inclusive so that the 
Committee may have a complete picture before it of the working of this section. 
Does that meet with the approval of the Committee? 

Mr. Bowman: Are we going to get the balance of the suggestions and then 
take them up one by one? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Cuevrier: At a later date, I would like to have some more information 
on the subject of rejections. 

Mr. Foran: I think, Mr. Chairman, you have already asked the Departments 
for that. 

The CuHatrMANn: All right, go ahead, Doctor. 

The Witness: As to proposed amendments: 

Amend section 13 so as to enable permanent appointments at other 
than the minimum rate of salary in localities where the Commission 
finds the prevailing rate will not permit of appointments at the 
minimum. 

That is to say, the Act at the present time provides that appointments to 
permanent position shall be made at the minimum salary. Usually, there is a 
minimum and a maximum in every class and intermediate rates, and at the 
present time we cannot appoint to permanent positions at other than the mini- 
mum rate. We can to temporary positions, but we cannot appoint any person 
to a permanent position at any other than the minimum rate. Now, there are 
localities and there are times in the process of filling positions throughout the 
Dominion of Canada where we cannot get the necessary help at the minimum 
rate. This amendment is to provide and authorize the Commission to appoint 
in such localities at the prevailing rates which will not exceed the maximum 
rate of the schedule, any rate between the minimum and the maximum. At 


present, as I say, we can do that in temporary appointments, but there is nothing 
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in the Act which will allow us to make permanent appointments at other than 
the minimum rates. That is one of the amendments, I understand, that was 
recommended by the Maicolm Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: The next? 


The WITNEss: 
Amend section 13 to provide that in the case of a transfer or pro- 
motion of a person in the service... 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Excuse me, is that section 13?—A. Yes. 
Q. It is the same section?—A. Yes: 

Amend section 13 to provide that in the case of a transfer or pro- 
motion of a person in the service to another position, the next higher rate 
in the range (if his present salary is not a rate in the new range), shall be 
granted only in the case of promotion. | 


At the present time the Act conflicts with our transfer regulations, that 1s, 
the section provides that a man may be appointed either by transfer or promo- 
tion, at any rate, higher than his then salary; but the transfer regulations provide 
that a man must be transferred only to a position of a similar nature end carry- 
ing the same salary. In other words, if in case of a transfer he is transferred to 
a position with a higher maximum that involves a promotion, and we desire to 
have that confined to promotion alone and not to transfer. 

Q. Who makes the regulations?—-A. The regulations are drafted by the Com- 
mission, after conference with the deputy heads and approval by the Governor 
in Council. 

Q. Can not the same purpose be served here by amending the transfer regu- 
lations instead of amending the Act?—A. In amending the transfer regulations 
you would extend. We wish to restrict. You are suggesting that we should 
amend the transfer regulations, that is, that the Commission should amend the 
transfer regulations with the approval of the Governor in Council so as to allow 
them to get the transfer even at a higher salary. Well, that involves a promotion. 
We want to confine that to transfers only. 

Q. You want to provide that a transfer may be made from one grade to 
another at the same salary as previously received? 

Mr. CHEvRIER: Yes, without an increase in salary. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, at the same salary as previously received? 


Mr. Cuevrter: If you transfer from one branch into another branch, and 
the incumbent receives a higher salary in the new position than he received in 
his former position, it is a promotion? 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. And you should not be able to do that because you would then be jump- 
ing over someone’s head in the second class and that should not be done unless 
by competition.—A. In reading section 13 you will see the two words used: 


The rate of compensation of an employee upon appointment to a 
position in any class in the Civil Service shall be at the minimum rate 
prescribed for the class; provided, however, that when the appointee is 
already in the Civil Service in another position, the rate af compensation 
upon appointment to the new position either through transfer or pro- 
motion.) ts. 

We desire “transfer” cut out, and just confined to promotion, because the trans- 
fer regulations provide otherwise. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. What section is that, Doctor?—A. Section 13. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You suggest striking out the words “either through transfer or”’?—A. 
Yes, confining it to promotion. 
Q. You want the word “through” left in?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. At present you are not making any transfers that do mean an increase 
in promotion?—A. No. 


(3) The rate of compensation of an employee, who has not reached 
the maximum rate of compensation of the class in which he was serving, 
may, subject to the regulations of the Commission, be increased by the 
deputy head if he is satisfied that the employee has rendered meritorious 
service and has increased his usefulness in the service. Such increase 
shall be to the next higher rate for the class. The new rate shall become 
effectual at the next quarterly date after the said increase is granted 
by the deputy head, that is to say, either the first day of January, April, 
July, or October, provided, however, that no employee whose rate of 
compensation exceeds six hundred dollars per annum shall receive an 
increase under the provisions of this section more than once in each year. 

Now, this section, as it stands at present, provides that annual increases 
may be granted permanent employees upon the recommendation of the deputy 
head approved by the commission. It is, however, considered that the amount 
of checking and clerical work necessitated by the submission of such recom- 
mendations to the Commission is exorbitant, and it is accordingly recommended 
that an amendment be made as stated in the preceding paragraph I have just 
read, in other words it is carrying out what we recommended and what the 
Malcolm Committee recommended, namely, that annual increases of salary 
be left entirely in the hands of the Department, avoiding unnecessary clerical 
work being performed by the Commission. 

Amend section 15 (2) by substituting the word “maximum” for the word 
“minimum” in the second last line of the clause. This is a clerical error. 

Mr. Cueveter: It does not read right. 


The Witness: No, the word “minimum” is an error, probably due to a 
mistake in the printing of the Revised Statutes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just a moment, Doctor, until I get the sense of that. That relates to 
one of your previous suggestions, does it not?—A. I stated that we wanted the 
permanent positions made the same as the temporary positions. 

Q. Obviously that word should be “maximum”.—A. Yes. 

Q. The next, Doctor?—A. Amend section 21 (3) to read as follows: 


who have resided therein for a period of at least one year immediately 
before the first day of examination except where sufficient eligibles with 
such residential qualifications are not available. 


This section provides that appointments to any local positions in any 
province shall, so far, as practicable, be made from bona fide residents of such 
locality, and it is considered desirable that a definition of “bona fide residents”, 
particularly as regards length of residence, should be provided. I think that 
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also was recommended by the Malcolm Committtee. Whether the members 
of the Committee consider a year is the proper period, there certainly should 
be some stipulated period of residence. Some have suggested six months, some 
have suggested a year. The reason we have recommended a year is that, in the 
first place, in the United States Act there is a similar provision, one year, and 
I think there is another reason that does not come to my mind at the moment. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 
Q. It should not be less than one year anyway?—A. It was one year sug- 
gested in the Malcolm Committee. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The next, Doctor?—A. Amend section 21 (3) so that it shall not be 
necessary to give Dominion-wide publicity to competitions for appointments 
of a minor nature at Ottawa. That was also a recommendation of the Malcolm 
Committee. | | 

At the present time we are supposed, under the Act, to throw all positions 
open to the Dominion when the position is located at Ottawa, but there are 
some positions where the salary is so small that no one would think it worth 
while coming to Ottawa, with the expense of moving here, and it was to allow 
the Commission, in consultation with the Departments to determine what posi- 
tions should be Dominion-wide and what should be local. 

Q. What would you call a minor position, a position paying a salary of 
$1,200 a year, or something of that kind?—A. Well, the first, sir, $60 monthly 
is the minimum, in the first grade, to $900 annually; then the second grade is 
$1,020 to $1,260, I think, or $1,320. 

Q. In view of the fact, though, that all promotions under the principle of 
this Act are supposed to come from the lower grades to the higher, would not 
you be precluding the people of Canada, who are non-residents of the City of 
Ottawa, from getting into the Civil Service?—-A. As I say, the positions to be 
decided that should not be advertised Dominion-wide would be positions that 
would be determined by the Commission in consultation with the Departments. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. By the Commission in consultation with the Departments?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
_Q. It still would not remove the evil, would it?—A. I would not consider 
it an evil. 

Mr. CHEVRIER: Make it a position the maximum of which shall not be 
over a certain sum. 

Mr. Ernst: Personally, 1 know many many people in my own part of 
Canada who would be glad to come to Ottawa at $60 a month and ei are 
thoroughly qualified, and I think they would feel they were deprived of their 
rights, if they did not have an opportunity of applying. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a general feeling throughout the country that 
the Civil Service is confined to the City of Ottawa. ‘i i 

The Wirness: I think we can dispel that assertion. 

The CuairMAN: I only mention it to show you the effect it would have. 

Mr. Vatuance: We have them here to-day from every province in Canada, 
but if this power were given to the Commission would it be possible for us 
to secure the same number that we have now? 

The Witness: Well, as a matter of fact, I think there are mighty f 
coming to Ottayva at those lower salaries. Penaeus, 
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Mr. VALLANCE: Well, we have some who have ambitions to get into the 
public service. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. You remember the case of ae museum helper, the salary was only $700 
or $800 for the position, and it was advertised all over Canada, and I have 
forgotten now at what cost it was to the Commission to advertise, and then 
finally no one from outside here wanted it. 

The Witness: Yes. If the Committee feels like adopting the amendment, 
it could be made so as to apply to the first grade, that is, to a certain stipulated 
maximum salary. 


By: Mr. Bowman: 


Q. After all, what is the difference in the cost of advertising locally and 
the cost of advertising all over, is it not a matter of printing?—-A. Well, it 
costs a good deal more to advertise a position generally throughout the Dominion, 
because we have to publish it in the Canada Gazette; we have a regular mailing 
list, and we have to give it as wide publicity as possible. It cost quite a bit 
more. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Do you not think you would have a regular barrage from the returned 
soldiers’ organizations alone, if this Committee made any such suggestion as 
that?—A. All I have to go by is judging by the amount of clamour that is 
raised as the result of the evidence that was given on this point before the 
Malcolm Committee and the recommendation in favour of this, and I have not 
heard a complaint from the returned soldiers about that recommendation, 

Mr. Bowman: It was not adopted. 

Mr. Ernst: No, it was not adopted. 

The Witngess: No, but the returned soldiers were heard. 

Mr. Vauuance: The representations that are being made to those of us 
who are charged with the responsibility of sitting on this Committee, by that one 
group of citizens alone, would never permit me, as a member of the Commit- 
tee, to allow that thing to go through. I could not go back and face the 
returned men in my constituency. 

The CHarrMAN: That is something, gentlemen, we will have to discuss on 
its merits. 


The Witness: As I intimated before I started, these are just suggestions. 


The CHairMAN: That is what we want—your suggestions. We want to 
have them irrespective of their popularity. 

Mr. Bowman: Let us have some unpopular ones. Probably there may be 
some merit in them. 

The CHarrMAN: I decided there were so many lawyers on this Commit- 
tee that they would drag out the unpopular ones. 

Q. What is the next one, Doctor?—A. Amend section 33 (1) so no person 
shall, without the authority of the Governor-in-Council, be admitted to any 
examination unless he has been a resident of Canada for at least five years. 

You will notice, gentlemen, that the present Act provides for a residence 
of three years. 


By Mr. Chevreer: 
Q. Extending it to 5 years rather than 3?—A. It will harmonize in the first 
place with the Naturalization Act. 
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Amend section 19 as amended, by adding the following words: 
and any person appointed under this section shall not be again appointed 
except with the approval of the Civil Service Commission until a period 
of 30 days has elapsed from the date of the termination of the last em- 
ployment. 


Mr. Buanp: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, that should be section 39. 


The CHamrMAN: ‘That is the section that reads: “When employees are 
required on short notice for emergency work outside the City of Ottawa,” is that 
the one? 


The Witness: Yes, that is the one. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I suppose what you have in mind here is where a man is kept on in 
what is called emergency work, shifting from position to position?—A. That is 
one reason, but another is this, that when the 30 days are up they lay him off 
for a day and then take him on again fresh for another 30 days in the same 
position. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you mind reading again that amendment that you proposed? 

—A. It reads: 
and any person appointed under this section shall not be again appointed 
except with the approval of the Civil Service Commission, until a period 
of 30 days has elapsed from the date of the termination of the last em- 
ployment. 


Q. That would mean that when the 30-day period now provided for in the 
Act has expired, the appointed man can be re-appointed for a period of 30 days 
without the approval of the Commission?—A. That is it. 

Q. That is what I say, a man can be re-appointed for a period of 30 days. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Of course, it would not give other people a chance to get in; you would 
have to advertise again?—A. Well, Mr. Chevrier, the reason we are recommend- 
ing this is: at the present time, in cases of emergency, the Departments have the 
privilege of putting a man on for 30 days, without coming to the Commission 
at all, but if they want to continue that man in the position beyond 30 days then 
they have to get the Civil Service certificate, and if they do not come to us they 
lay him off for one day and take him on again. 

Q. If it was a question of emergency—and I do not want to argue it now— 
and they put him on for 30 days, then they would have to drop him for another 
30 days before he could be re-appointed, and the emergency still exists, so that 
they would have to take on another man?—A. They could get our certificate 
and continue him beyond 30 days. We do that now as a matter of practice. 

Q. But, don’t you see, he would have to stay off for 30 days?—A. Of course, 
this may not be properly worded, but you see our object. 


The CHatrmMan: The amendment reads “except with the approval of the 
Civil Service Commission.” With the Commission’s approval they can do it. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. Do you mean to say he could stay there for a year without your ap- 
proval?—A. We do not know how long they stay there, because they do not 
advise us. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. With the amendment suggested, which you wish brought into force, do 
you say that you then, as a Commissioner, would have the power to keep an 
individual on indefinitely?—A. We would not keep a man on indefinitely. 

Q. No, but you would have the power to do it?—A. In other words, the 
Department have the responsibility of continuing that position. 

Q. That may be subject to your approval. However, as Mr. Chevrier says, 
we won't argue it now. | 


By the Chaarman: 

Q. The next, Doctor?—A. It has been suggested to us, by one department in 
particular—the Trade and Commerce Department—that we should have a 
little more elasticity in our holiday leave for their representatives in countries 
where climatic conditions are such that they require more than the three months, 
and if you read that section 46 (1): 

and may grant to each officer, clerk or other employee who has been 
less than one year in the service, leave of absence at the rate of one 
and one-half days for each completed month of continuous service prior 
to the commencement of the fiscal year; provided that trade commis- 
sioner or other officers in tropical countries may be granted a yearly 
leave of absence for a period not exceeding one calendar month in any 
one fiscal year if they have had at least one year in the Service. 

The first part of this amendment is covered by an Order in Council passed 
in May, 1919, but it should be incorporated in the Act; the second part is a 
- recommendation of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Mr. CuHeEvrierR: I think it is a wise recommendation. 


Mr. Ernst: The British Civil Service grants more extensive leave, that is, 
in tropical climates. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but after longer periods of service. 
The Witness: Based on their period of service. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the next?—A. Amend section 51 to include such officials of the 
Department as may be delegated by the minister or deputy minister of the 
Department to take the action in question, to be concurred in by the Deputy 
Minister. 

In other words, it has been intimated to us. that, say, there is a survey 
party out, and the chief of that party is in the field—he may be away out in 
an isolated portion of the country—at the present time, really he has not the 
power of suspension, if any of his employees have done anything deserving of 
suspension; he must await the action of the deputy minister; but the deputy 
wants that privilege extended to such officer or officers as may be designated by 
the deputy head. We say, however, to be concurred in by the deputy minister. 
At the present time the suspension is recommended by the deputy, but they 
want the power extended to their chief officials, certain chief officials, in such 
cases as the illustration I have just mentioned, and we have added “to be 
concurred in by the deputy minister.” 

Q. What is the next?—-A. Amend section 61 so as to provide for the approval 
by the Governor in Council of matters affecting classification, salaries, etc., 
during the recess of the Senate and House of Commons. 

I may say that this was provided in the Act of 1918, but was deleted in 
the revision of the Statutes in 1927, so that the Governor in Council between 
sessions of Parliament has no power whatever to deal with such matters as 
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they have power at present to deal with similar matters in all other Depart- 
ments of the Government, and this is to restore the provision of the Act, which 
was in the 1918 Act and was deleted in the Revised Statutes of 1927. 

Q. That is in relation to subsection 2 you are speaking?—A. Yes. It really 
involves the whole section. ; 

Mr. Cuevrier: I understand that the officers of the House want to be heard 
on certain points. Does that come from the Commission or is that a repre- 
sentation made to you? 

The Witness: We have had cases come up. 


Mr. Cuevrier: It has come up anyway. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is it you suggest?—-A. Under the 1918 Act, between the sessions of 
Parliament, the Governor in Council had the privilege and power of dealing 
with those matters. 

. Q. Haven’t they now?—A. They haven't now, in connection with the 
members of the House of Commons— 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. You mean the members of the staff?—-A. Yes, the members of the staff. 
@. Not the members of Parliament?—A. No, no. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Is not the power under the Act: 

With respect to the officers, clerks and employees of the Library of 
Parliament, and to such other officers, clerks and employees as are under 
the joint control of both Houses of Parliament, such action shall be taken 
by both Houses of Parliament by resolution, or if such action is required 
during the recess of Parliament, by the Governor in Council, subject to 
ratification by the Senate, House of Commons, or both Houses, as the 
case may be, at the next ensuing session. 


IT do not get the point of the amendment. 
Mr. VatuANce: By resolution of both Houses. 


The CuarrMan: It can be done by the Governor in Council during the 
recess. All I am trying to do is to try and appreciate the suggested amend- 
ment and I cannot get it in my head. 


Mr. VAauuaNnce: It does not mention House of Commons and Senate. 


The CuHatrMan: “and to such other officers, clerks and employees as are 
under the joint control of both Houses of Parliament.” Surely that applies? 


The Witness: I see on closer reading that the first section states: — 


and wherever any actien is authorized or directed to be taken by the 
Governor in Council 6r by order in council, such action with respect 
to such officers, clerks and employees of the Senate or the House of 
Commons, shall be taken by the Senate or the House of Commons, as the 
case may be, by resolution. 


Well, now, except in connection with the Library, the Governor in Council 
has no present authority in connection with the officers of the two Houses of 
Parliament. 

Q. You want section 61 (1) amended so as to provide similar powers to be 
exercised by the Governor in Council as are now exercisable under subsection 2 
with respect to the employees of the Library?—A. Yes. Well, now, these were 
the principal suggested amendments that the Commissioners had decided upon 
but if you will pardon me I would like to make a suggestion that I think is, in 
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fairness to the Commission, necessary. It does not involve any Act of Par- 
liament, but a recommendation from this Committee would probably carry out 
what I consider is only fair. 

As you know, gentlemen, at the present time the Commission is an 
independent body and is not a part of any Department, of any Minister. By 
practice the Secretary of State handles our estimates in the House, and he is 
the officer through whom we report to Council, but he has no statutory 
authority over us at all. Therefore, no matter what charges are made in the House 
of Commons against the Commission, there is no Minister of the Crown who 
looks upon it as his business to get up and defend the Commission as he 
would, if it was a portion of his own Department. If you will pardon me 
relating a conversation I had with the ex-Prime Minister—in discussing this 
matter with the Hon. Mr. Mackenzie King—lI told him that in fairness to the 
Commission I thought there should be some Minister of his delegated for the. 
express purpose, that is, including this purpose, of replying to whatever accusa- 
tions are made against the Commission, that he would make it his business to 
present to Parliament the Commission’s side of the case, otherwise there would 
go out to the country a one-sided presentation with nobody in the House, or no 
Minister of the Crown, presenting the Commission’s side of the case at all. 

In the days of the Union Government, the Hon. Mr. MacLean, the present 
Judge MacLean, of the Exchequer Court, was delegated by Sir Robert Borden 
for this express purpose. He, in fact, was called the father of this Act, and by way 
of illustration I may tell you that on one occasion one of the members rose in Par- 
liament and made a very strong attack upon the Commission, made very serious 
accusations against them. Now, if that had been allowed to go to the country un- 
challenged, it would have placed the Commission in a very unenviable position, 
Mr. MacLean came down next day, sat in at our Board meeting, where our files 
were available, took the Hansard and went over it item by item, got his brief 
ready and presented it to Parliament in such a judicial manner—in accordance 
with his well-known qualifications—and placed the Commission in such a 
favourable light, that his presentation won enconiums from all parties in the 
House. Even the gentleman who made the attack came over and congratulated 
him.. Since that time we have had no Minister, and in conversation with the 
ex-Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, he said I think that is a good sugges- 
tion. He even went so far as to ask me which one of his Ministers I thought 
the best man for the position. I told him any man who was in sympathy with 
the service and who would make it his business to get up and present the 
Commission’s side of the case. As the result of that he did name the Hon. Mr. 
Robb. Mr. Robb. at the time was Minister of Immigration, and in talking 
about Mr. Robb, I said Mr. Robb would be an excellent gentleman, if he would 
just interest himself in the matter. Unfortunately for the Commission, he was 
transferred to the Finance Department, and it was impossible for him to act, 
and we have had no minister delegated for this purpose. 

I think the members of this Committee will see the force of the argument, 
that it is not quite right to have attacks made, especially attacks without com- 
plete information, and in justice to the Commission I think that it would be a 
Wise step to have whoever is Prime Minister delegate one of his ministers who 
is sympathetically inclined to the Commission, to the merit system, and wants it 
carried out in all perfection, if it can be done. I think it would be wise to have 
that procedure adopted. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. I am quite satisfied with that idea, Dr. Roche, but the question is to 
what extent would that encourage—I am not using the word in any offensive way 
—the non-responsibility of the Commission, because the Commission to-day is 
responsible to nobody?—-A. We are responsible to Parliament. 
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Q. But there is no minister to whom it is responsible. Just how far would 
you grant that power to this minister, just to defend you, to take up cases of 
attack? I am quite in sympathy with your idea, but you would have to limit 
it to something or else go the whole way. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In view of the fact that we have a responsible system of government, 
any utterance made by a minister is regarded by the public as defending 
something which is his own responsibility, and you ask him to defend some- 
thing over which he has no control, in so far as the public is concerned he 
would be taking responsibility for some matter in respect to which he had no 
power to exercise any discretion or jurisdiction?—A. Well, it was because of the 
Commission being an independent Commission that I did not introduce it as 
a statutory recommendation, but I did think that having had the procedure 
adopted by one government, and no outcry against it—in fact it was proved 
that it would be only fair to the Commission—the minister does not necessarily 
have to go out of his way to defend the Commission, all he has to do is to present 
the Commission’s side of the case. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I have no doubt but that if the Commission is attacked in the House, 
you can find lots of doughty champions, provided you can give them a worthy 
cause. I do not think it should be restricted to a minister. There are lots of 
members who would act as spokesmen for the Commission, many members who 
are in sympathy with a Civil Service Commission?—A. On that point, sup- 
posing a member of parliament gets up and makes a severe onslaught on the 
Commission and the Commission approaches another member of Parliament to 
get up and present their side of the case, at once we would be accused of playing 
politics undoubtedly; but there is this about it—and you had an example in the 
House the other day—a certain member of Parliament—and we always like to 
see them get down to specific details, but as long as they deal in generalities, or 
in the abstract, they will be replied to in the same vein. However, when they 
say here is an illustration of a certain appointment, well, members of Parliament 
who come to the Commission for information will be furnished with that infor- 
mation. | 

By the Chairman: 


Q. That is a change of policy on the part of the Commission in the last 
two years?—-A. I said the members of Parliament are welcome to whatever 
information we have. 

Q. Was there not an instance, within the last two years, in which a member 
requested access to a file in connection with a young lady who had been taken 
over temporarily from a non-revenue post office and the Commission refused 
the member access to that file and the member had to publish an order for 
return on the order paper and have it passed by the House to get access to the 
file?—A. I know what you are referring to. You are speaking of between 
sessions, when members come down and ask for a file. 

Q. No, that was during a session?—A. Even during a session, it is possible 
for a member to get it in the ordinary way, but if any member of Parliament 
comes down and asks for information, while possibly we will not hand over the 
file to him; at any rate, we will give him the information he is seeking. 

Q. How else is he to get the information? Dr. Roche was making a point 
here that information was available to all members of Parliament at any time. 
I say there must have been a change of policy on the part of the Commission 
within the last two years?—A. Well, I think that the gentleman who was seeking 
that information got it. 

The CHairMAN: Why, of course, by order of the House. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Let me ask a question. How many Acts of Parliament that you know of 
are under the administration of a Commission who are not represented in the 
House by a minister? You have the responsibility of administering the Civil 
Service Act, have you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, now, there is the Board of Railway Getithinsoreve who are respon- 
sible for the administration of the Railway Act. They have access to the 
House through the Minister of Railways. We have the Grain Commission that 
has access to the House through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. Are 
there any Commissions in operation to-day in Canada, outside of your own 
Commission, who have not speaking for them on the floor of the House a 
responsible minister of the Crown?—A. I think the Civil Service Commission 
is the only one. 


Mr. Cuevrier: That is because it is placed on a different footing altogether. 
It is because the Commission was supposed to be absolutely independent. 


Mr. Ernst: Non-partisan. 
Mr. VALLANCE: They are all that. 


_ The Witness: I do not think it would destroy the independence of the Com- 
mission to have a minister of the Crown get up and present their side of the case. 


Mr. Cuevrier: It is a question of how far you would go, and a question of 
responsibility. The Commission has been very very jealous of its responsibility 
and if you put a minister in charge you are, to a certain extent, drawing away 
from the.responsibility of the Civil Service Commission—just to what extent, I 
am not prepared to say. 


Mr. Ernst: It opens the door to a certain measure of domination by a 
minister. 


The Witness: You surely would not prefer the present system, namely, of 
having accusations made, not founded on fact, and seeing them go out to the 
country without the Commission being defended. 


Mr. CHEvrieR: There may be some remedy. Surely they ought not to be 
left in that way. 


Mr. VautuAnce: Mr. Chairman, if Dr. Roche is about through, I would like 
to suggest that because of the importance of the position held by Dr. Roche and 
also because of the importance of the information that. he has given us, that the 
Committee should have the privilege of perusing the evidence given by him 
before we attempt to investigate or even discuss what he has suggested. He has 
given us such a volume of information that it is utterly impossible for the Com- 
mittee to take it all down and follow it intelligently, and I think if we could have 
a copy of his evidence we would be in a much better position to discuss the 
different matters with Dr. Roche, or any of the Commissioners. 


The CuarrMan: Mr. Vallance, I did not understand it to be the intention 
uf the Committee not to hear from the Civil Service Commissioners again. Our 
idea was merely to have them outline to us generally what the situation was and 
what amendments they would suggest, then I thought the Committee might go 
on with some other matters if they so desired, and that at any time if the Civil 
Service Commissioners, or any of them, were asked they would be glad to come 
back, or the Committee would be glad to have them back on their own request, 
if matters developed before the Committee to which they desired to make reply 


or observation: 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. One member of the committee, Dr. Roche, has asked me to deal with 
section 19. It reads:— 

Save as otherwise provided in this Act or in any regulation made here- 
under, neither the Governor in Council nor any minister, officer of the 
Crown, board or commission, shall have power to appoint or promote any 
employee to a position in the Civil Service. 

I think the member desired to know if the Commission suggested any amend- 
ment of any kind in connection with that section. 
Mr. Laurin: Or if he has received any suggestion about that section? 


By the Charman: 

Q. Or if the Commission has received any suggestion as to amendment of 
that clause?—A. No, I do not think so. It is not amongst those that the Com- 
missioners have discussed and I do not know that any representations have been 
made to the Commission. 


By Mr. Laurin: 
Q. Is it the intention of the Commission to submit an amendment to this 
clause?—-A. We have not thus far considered it at all. 


By Mr. Chevrver: 
Q. Has there been any suggestion that this clause 19 should be made wider? 
—A. Not to us, not to the Commission. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are there any other suggestions, Dr. Roche, of your own?—A. Well, 
there is what, in my opinion, is quite an important suggestion. By way of 
ilustration,—the appointment of rural postmasters. The Post Office Inspector 
visits the locality, having notified all the applicants he would be there on a 
certain day. He gives them an oral interview, fills out a questionnaire, makes 
the report through his superior officer, the district superintendent; that report 
goes into the Post Office Department and the Post Office Department, sooner or 
later, sends it to the Civil Service Commission for action. The original procedure 
was that the Post Office Inspector sent in his report direct to the Commission. 
As a matter of fact, whenever there was a vacancy, the Commission used to 
advertise the position, but, because of representations made to the Commission 
by the Post Office Department, they thought it would shorten up the delays and 
recommended that they themselves, the Department, would, as soon as a postiion 
would become vacant, advertise it and have the report sent in to the Department. 
As a matter of fact, our experience is that there have been more delays; far, 
far more delays by reason of the present procedure than under the previous 
procedure, and while it does not entail anything except procedure—it does not 
require any amendment to the Act—I would bring to this Committee the con- 
sideration of reverting tc the former practice, that is, letting the Department 
advertise the position. We believe that would shorten up the delays. They do 
not have to notify us as to the vacancy, but let the district superintendent send 
in his report to the Commission, sending a copy of the report to the Department. 
That ought to meet all legitimate ends of both the Commission and the Depart- 
ment for this reason: the Department will have time tc make any comments, or 
any representations they desire upon their officers’ report, but, as it is at 
present, it is being abused. I can relate instances where delays in the report 
of the district superintendent in reaching us have extended as long as six, eight, 
ten and twelve months. In the meantime, the Commission is blamed for the 
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delay and the candidates are awaiting notification saving: “We have applied 
for this position months ago but have not heard from the Commission, what kind 
of Commission is this anyhow?” We are standing the brunt, and all the while 
the district superintendent’s report is lying in abeyance in the Department, and 
has been for months. I don’t think that is good administration. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Have you a large number of complaints like that, Doctor?—A. Yes, 
quite a number of complaints. 
Q. That is what you are referring to there in your report?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. According to your experience, has it lasted for many years?—A. Yes, it 
has lasted for quite a few years. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. The system at the present time leaves it pretty well up to the inspector, 
does it not?—A. Well, of course the inspector has not anything to do with the 
holding of the report. The report is generally held in the Department concerned. 

Q. I mean, the inspector is sent out to investigate the position of the 
different applicants, to look them over?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And his report really settles, pretty well settles the appointment ?—A. 
Well, of course, under the Act as at present the Commission has the authority 
of commandeering any officer of any Department for its own purposes, and he 
is our officer for that purpose. He goes out and makes the oral interview. He 
has a standard form of questions. and he has, as well, the applicants all before 
him, and he has the sworn statements of the applicants setting forth their whole 
history, their experience, their education, their rating in accordance with merit, 
and the inspector certifies that these ratings have been given solely on merit and 
without regard to favoritism, either personal or political. 

Q. Quite true, but after all it is up to the individual judgment of that 
inspector to say how he should be placed on the list in accordance with his 
particular viewpoint.—A. Well, it has to be someone and he is our officer, and 
oftentimes in our examinations in Ottawa here we have to take our officer’s 
recommendation when they examine a man. He is our officer. In addition I 
might say that that inspector places them in order of merit, from a post office 
standpoint. It does not necessarily mean that the man placed at the head of 
the list is going to get the position because, as a matter of fact, the person who 
has headed the list, from a post office standpoint, may be a civilian, whereas 
there is a returned soldier rated below that person, perhaps fourth or fifth; he 
has the required qualifications and, therefore, under the Act is entitled to go to 
the head of the list. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. And the greater his disability the greater his chances are?—A. Yes. 

Q. What you are objecting to, Doctor, is that once you send that officer 
out to investigate the candidates for a certain position, in spite of the fact that 
you say he is your officer, he does not report to you but reports to the Depart- 
ment and then the Department sends the report to you? What you are object- 
ing to is the fact that the Department have been holding up those reports?—A. 
Yes. 

By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Cannot you force him to make his report to you?—-A. Well, I don’t 
know how we can force them. 

Q. That has been discussed may a time?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Any other suggestions, Dr. Roche?—A. There is another suggestion. 
Mr. Chevrier will remember that I made at the time of the Malcolm Commit- 
tee Report, which I think was not adopted, although pretty nearly, and it is 
this: that where a postmaster, for instance, dies, his widow has been, while he 
was alive, his assistant. The two have had the post office for years. 

Q. This is in non-revenue post offices?—-A. No, this is revenue post offices, 
and when, of course, the vacancy occurs the whole community, perhaps, are in 
favour of the widow succeeding that man. I am just indicating the widow by 
way of illustration; it may be another person who has been the assistant in 
that office who has no connection with the family; but he or she has had the 
experience. Unfortunately they are not civil servants under the interpretation 
of the Act. They were appointed by the postmaster and were paid by him and, 
therefore, they cannot be promoted. We have had numerous instances where 
the whole community were opposed to us advertising that position, and a 
returned soldier came in and replaced the person whom, on compassionate 
grounds, the whole community wanted, and who also had the experience. It 
is worthy of consideration by this Committee. It is something that personally 
I have been in favour of for quite a few years, and it was recommended to the 
Malcolm Committee. 


By Mr. Laurin: 
Q. Are you still ready to recommend it?—A. I am, yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
@. What amendment could you draft which would meet such a situation? 
—A. Amend the Act to give power to promote an assistant postmaster without 
competition. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Which would, of course, be entirely contrary to the provisions of the Act, 
as it is at the present time?—A. It would, in this particular instance. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Suppose, for instance, a postmaster is contemplating retirement, we will 
say for any reason or any cause, and he says, “ Well, I have a young brother, 
or someone else, who I would like to see get this post office, why cannot I take 
him on for a period of time and get him acquainted with the work of the office, 
and because of the new section of the Act he will automatically move into the 
postmastership?”—A. I think that could be guarded against. I do not think 
we would allow any case that would be a glaring case like that to come under 
the interpretation of the proposed amendment. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. Could not some different system of examination be devised? I can 
well imagine a widow who is a very efficient postmistress who might not, in 
middle life, be prepared to qualify by means of written examination. 


Mr. Ernst: They do not write examinations anyway. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. Would it be simply an oral examination?—A. Given by the inspector 
as at present. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. It would involve doing away with returned soldiers’ preference to meet 
certain compassionate cases?—A. Not entirely on compassionate grounds, but 
on the ground of post office experience as well. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. It would, however, be impossible to lay down a rule which would apply 
to the cases which you have in mind, that is, in other words, each case would 
have to be dealt with on its merits?—A. Each case would have to be dealt with 
on its merits, and only after the inspector would report that the person was 
qualified, and, of course, they won’t have any difficulty about that. The chances 
are she has been a capable postmistress, she has been doing the work although 
her husband was nominally the postmaster. She was well qualified. 

Q. What ever amendment would be appropriate, it would mean that, 
after all, the final judgment would be up to the Commission as to whether or 
not the appointment would be filled in the way you suggest?—-A. Yes, and 
then you could put a time limit, as the Post Office Act to-day does, as the Civil 
Service Act does. Since the Malcolm Committee reported, the Post Office 
Department has introduced an amendment to the Act providing that where a 
staff office is being converted into a city office those who have been on that staff 
office, notwithstanding they were appointed by the postmaster, and notwith- 
standing they may have passed beyond the age limit, are made eligible for 
transfer, without competition, to the city office staff, if they have put in two 
years, one year of which must have been in that office,—if they have had two 
years’ service in the post office. 

The CHarRMAN: The Commission now has the discretion under section 23 
of the Act, in the cases just outlined by Dr. Roche. 

Mr. Bowman: Yes, I can understand that all right. I can quite appreciate 
the advisability of some section there, but I am afraid an amendment, such as 

suggested, is really throwing it pretty wide open. 
| The Witness: It would have to be drafted very carefully. 
Mr. Ernst: It would have to be applied more carefully. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Take in Western Canada, we have many post offices that are in, prob- 
ably, the general store, and in that general store there are probably six or seven 
people working and all of them, at some time or other, may be assisting in the 
post office—A. This would apply to the sworn assistant. There is in every office 
a sworn assistant. 

Q. So he would be the only individual then who would come under this 
proposition?—A. Yes. 

By the Charman: 

Q. Any other suggestions, Doctor?—-A. I think not, just at present. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions that any members of the Com- 
mittee would like to ask Dr. Roche, on this occasion? 

Mr. CuHevrigeR: Not at present. Following up what Mr. Vallance said a 


moment ago, I would want to read the evidence over and see the effect of the sug- 
gested amendments. That was the practice I thought we had adopted. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I would like to ask a question just as to the system, in order that I may 
get the system more clearly in my own head. You have rather an intricate 
system of weights in determining the qualifications?—A. Are you referring to 
competition? 

— Q. Yes. Suppose you advertise a position—I haven’t any particular posi- 
tion in mind—and you have 10 applicants, could you tell the Committee just 
what gauges you use in measuring the qualifications of those applicants?—A. 
Well, now, take the case of promotions as an instance here, promotions are 


largely in the hands of the deputy minister. 
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Q. I am thinking of appointments rather than of promotions?—A. Well, in 
the case of promotions there are weights given, first seniority, according to their 
length of service in the Department there is a weight of 2 attaching to that; then 
there is efficiency in their present position, to which there is a weight of 3 given, 
and the third requisite is fitness for the new position, which also can only be 
determined by their superior officers and to which there is a weight of 5; 2, 3 and 
5; or 10 in all. Now, these are the weights that determine. That is an illustra- 
tion in connection with what we do -— | 

Q. What about new appointments, let us say, to the Custom Service, as a 
Customs officer? Just describe what would be done by the Commission. You 
get your applications, what test would you put them through?—A. Well, there 
are certain tests applied where the salary is over $600. ‘There is a written 
examination and there is an oral examination, and, if my memory serves me, 
there is a rating on education and experience of 3, and the weight for education 
and experience,—the relative weights are in conjunction with the oral interview 
3-7. Below $600, some collectors of customs are rated by oral interview and a 
rating on education and experience to which a similar weight is given. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just before you leave that, is it possible that a man who would obtain 
the highest mark on a written examination would be rated so much higher by ~ 
the oral examiner, and get so much higher rating for education and experience, 
that a person who only ranked fifth, we will say, or sixth or tenth, on the 
written examination might still be chosen for the position——A. Where there 
is a written examination,—of course there are some examinations which are 
entirely oral and a rating on education and experience, which I say is 3, and 
a weight of 3 given on education and experience and a weight of 7 to the 
oral; but in connection with the written examination there is a weight for 
an excise examiner, for instance, a weight of 6, sufficient knowledge of arithmetic, 
report making, office practice, good hand-writing, accuracy, ability to follow 
instructions; there is the oral examination to which a weight of 4 is given. 
Now, this oral examination is given by a department officer, usually the dis- 
trict inspector or the collector of customs, and sometimes combined, and 
wherever there is an officer of the Commission sitting in with him, and a repre- 
sentative of the Legion wherever there are returned soldier applicants. They 
give the oral interview. Where we have no officer, we accept the report of 
the oral interview given by the department officer. 

Q. Who gives the rating for education and experience?—A. The Com- 
mission. 

Q. To come back to my question, Doctor, is it not a fact that in cases 
men who have obtained the highest mark on the written examination have 
not been appointed and someone who obtained a lesser mark has been appointed 
because the appointee obtained a higher weight on the oral examination and 
rating for education and experience?—A. That is quite possible and I have 
no doubt it has happened, yes. 


By Mr, Ernst: 


Q. May I ask one supplementary question, Dr. Ranten and then I ae 
finished. Do you have any character tests, or references, to ‘determine whether 
a man is of good or bad character?—A. Yes. There is no person appointed 
to the public service who cannot satisfy the Commission as to his character 
and habits. 

Q. Satisfy you how, by references?—A. By references, yes. As a rule 
they generally go to men who are outstanding in the community, including 
members of Parliament. 
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Q. I have discovered that,—the members of Parliament supporting the 
government?—A. We don’t think they are confined to them at all. I may say 
this, that in the Civil Service Act of the United States there is a section debar- 
ring any Representative of Congress from making any recommendations on 
behalf of any candidate save and except for character and habits. 

@. The reason I am asking, in other positions you have the applicants 
submit certain names as references. Do you make it a practice to communicate 
with those referees?—A. Yes, privately, telling them that whatever they have 
to state will be considered as confidential. We satisfy ourselves the same as a 
guarantee company would in bonding a man. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you understand, in view of that system which you have just out- 
lined, how a man who was not a reputable character could secure an appoint- 
ment to the Civil Service?—A. Oh, I have no doubt whatever that in some in- 
stances it is not a difficult matter at all to get references as to character, but 
I do not think that.kind of thing would be widespread. 

Q. But if you investigated those references——A. We frequently do. 

Q. I thought you said you always did?—A. We always investigate refer- 
ences as to character. 

Q. That is, you communicate or get in touch with the people who are named 
as references, so you in some way investigate in some cases?—-A. Yes, by 
way of correspondence. And, of course, we ask for the names of three previous 
employers and we get in touch with those as well. 

Q. So that if I were to pick out one or two cases where people got appoint- 
ments who had been previously convicted of criminal offences or something 
of that kind, and I go to the files in the Civil Service Commission, I will find 
that the Civil Service Commission had communicated with the persons given 
as references, and that those persons either concealed from the Civil Service 
Commission that they had knowledge of, or failed to disclose that there had been 
such previous convictions?—A. Well, in such cases, of course, there is this about 
it; all appointments are probationary and if anything comes to light subsequently, 
during the probationary period, the Department have the privilege of rejecting. 

Q. That may be, but I am only staying with the point. You made the 
statement here that in cases of appointment their references were investigated 
before they were appointed?—A. Well, investigated in the manner in which I 
indicated, namely, that we would correspond with those clergymen, or members 
of the town council or members of Parliament and ask them to fill in a certain 
questionnaire. 

Q. So that I say if I find, or there comes before this Committee, 
any cases in which appointments have been made, we can rely upon it that the 
files of the Commission will disclose that there was inquiry of those referees? 
—A. And the representations that we got from the references convinced us that 
their character and habits were all right. 

Q. In other words, the Commission were deceived by someone?—A. That is 
quite possible. 

Mr. Ernst: I have in mind a particular case that prompted my question. 
I do not want to mention any names—a case in which an appointment was made 
of a man who had given three references, one of whom had left the community 
years before, one of whom was dead, and the third did not know the appointee 
even by sight, but, within the last six months, the Commission issued a certificate 
to that man. He was living under circumstances which rendered him abhorrent 
to the community, and it had no particular significance, I can assure you, because 
I was put in the unhappy position of having to communicate with the Depart- 
ment concerned. The Department, in turn, communicated with the Commission, 
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and the Commission then investigated his character and revoked the certificate 
and granted the appointment to another man. I am quite confident there could 
not have been any investigation of his character previously. 

The Wirnsss: As I say, this system is capable of being abused, as any 
system would be. You cannot get any system that is perfect. I might just 
state this, on the other hand, that we issued our certificate for a certain gentle- 
man who had been condemned to the penitentiary, unknown to us at the time, 
before he enlisted. He was let out, I think, on probation, for the express purpose 
of allowing him, at his request, to be enlisted. He had a good military record. 
He came back and took the Civil Service examination. He came out on our 
eligible list as successful and he was assigned to a position. We were then quite 
unaware of his previous conviction. Not long afterwards, the Minister of the 
Department concerned learned of this conviction and fired the man. Now, there 
was nobody more than the Civil Service Commission held up to bitter approbrium 
by the Toronto papers—because he was a man up in the western part of Ontario 
—‘‘the cold blooded action of the Commission.” They were blaming us for dis- 
missing the man, and we had nothing whatever to do with it. The Department 
learned of his conviction and discharged the man; whereas, when it was explained 
to us, we felt that even although the man had been convicted of a certain crime, 
he had given service to the country, and why should the government, above all 
others, debar that man from earning an honest livelihood. 


Mr. Ernst: That is a different case entirely. 


The CHARMAN: I think we would all agree with you that the mere fact 
that a man had a previous conviction should not be a bar to his appointment 
as a civil servant. He ought to be given a chance to better himself. 

Mr. Ernst: The point we are interested in is, is your system efficient, 
inasmuch as you have knowledge of these things, before you exercise your 
discretion and make your appointment? 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Before you answer that, do you suggest to an applicant to whom he 
should go for his references?—-A. Assuredly not. 

Q@. Then you do not investigate the references given?—A. Before a man 
is made permanent, we communicate with at least three references and we get 
_ their private confidential opinion; and, sometimes, the opinion has not been 
penne! and we have not adopted the man as successful, we have not appointed 
um. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Why not do that before the appointment?—A. That is before the perma- 
nent appointment. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Woodsworth means before any appointment.—A. You mean in 
reference to temporary appointments? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Before issuing any certificate?—-A. Our certificate is only issued,—a man 
may be put on temporarily, he may be in that position temporarily for six 
months or a year, then he is recommended by the department for permanent 
appointment. : 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. At the time he makes application, why not get in touch at that stage?— 
A. We do get in touch with them if they are successful at the examination. 
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By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. In the case I have in mind, you issued a certificate. Why could not the 
investigation be made prior to granting the man that certificate?—A. Well, we 
had not issued our permanent certificate for that man and would not have done 
so, until we were satisfied as to his character. 

Mr. Ernst: Why issue a certificate at all? 

Mr. Curvrier: The issuing of a certificate confirms the man in the per- 
manent position. But I think the point is well taken by Mr. Ernst. 

Q.- Why not investigate the man before he is allowed to have a probationary 
trial?—A. Well, of course, you can find out after he has been declared successful. 


Mr. Cueveier: Well, no, not exactly. The examination takes place and 
quite a large number are successful. It would be quite a lot of trouble to go and 
investigate every person who has been successful, but, once a man has been 
‘declared successful, why not investigate his moral character and habits before 
he is even given the usual probationary trial?—A. Mr. Chevrier, candidly, 
as you will realize; I cannot speak with as much confidence as to the details 
of these matters as our examiners can, and I am not at all sure that the very 
practice you are suggesting is not followed out at the present time. 

Q. That is the point Mr. Ernst makes——A. If Mr. Ernst would privately 
give me that particular instance I would give him at least the reasons why the 
certificate was issued to this man. 


Mr, Ernst: I am quite willing to give the particular instance privately, 
and I would like to have the full particulars later. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. Doctor, for a promotion, when you have a recommendation within the 
department, do you believe in the rating system?—A. Certainly, yes. 

Q. Is it always fair to the employee?—A. I would say that, with an unfair 
or prejudiced chief, it is just possible not to be absolutely perfect. But the best 
evidence that it is working quite well is the fact that ali the civil servants’ 
organizations are in favour now of the maintenance of the promotional system 
as it at present exists. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q@. You mean the present system of granting ratings?—A. Yes. 


The CHatrRMAN: I would like to make it clear, Doctor, now that you make 
that statement, that they go out and declare so publicy in their organizations— 
but they go around and see their member of Parliament, privately, and claim that 
they can get the benefits of promotion, only if they can obtain the help or the 
influence, or, if you prefer, enough ‘‘push” from the member of the riding in which 
they live. i 

Mr. CuHeEvrieR: That has been the practice quite generally, it is true. But 
the principle of promotion is that it must be on merit. Then, as I understand it, 
the chief of the branch, or whoever is responsible for the minimum ratings within 
the particular department, makes his ratings. It then goes to the Civil Service 
Commission and, if there is anything on the surtace of the recommendation, then 
I suppose that when details have been attended to, the Civil Service Commission 
approves the promotion. Now that was threshed out at the last Committee. I 
remember asking Commissioner LaRochelle about it. He said, “Well, if we get 
a complaint, if somebody brings to our attention that so and so has been rated 
higher than he should have been, or somebody is dissatisfied, and complains to 
the Commission that there is something wrong about this rating, if it is brought 
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to our attention. then we go into it. Unless something is brought to our atten- 
tion, we take it at its face value.”” Now, my objection to that is that I feel there 
should be some further investigation by the Civil Service Commission. If the 
system is going to be retained with these ratings given then they should go into 
it, not take it blandly from the department with a mere cursory investigation 
to show that it is satisfactory. I have cases where the departmental recommenda- 
tion was unjust, and after this Committee had looked into it they did not blame 
the Civil Service Commission very much. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you want an expression of opinion from Dr. Roche 
on that? 

Mr. CHeEvrigr: Yes, I think so. 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: The complaints that the members of Parliament get, as 
referred to by the Chairman, I have no doubt would be allied with the com- 
plaints of disappointed candidates, those who have sent in applications for pro- 
motion and did not succeed. Our experience is that those who put up the biggest 
squeal are generally the most inferior employees. Upon the whole, the system 
has been working acceptably. We put these people on their honour, they are on 
record, it is a proper record, of making promotions, so the deputy minister could 
not step in and say there is someone I am going to promote, and he could not 
take anybody else into consideration at all with the result that a certain indi- 
vidual might be promoted and that would not be fair to the others. Now it is 
advertised in the department as a promotion, as a departmental promotion, and 
the chief of the branch must go on record certifying that he is giving these rat- 
ings purely on merit. We must depend upon the investigator and on the whole 
I think, to give the officers justice, they have done very good work. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Of course, Doctor, your system itself precludes, or almost precludes, I 
would say, any rival competitor from making any complaint. Because, after 
all, he has to get the approval of his deputy minister before he does get a pro- 
motion and due to this, that he has to get the approval of his deputy minister 
and if he is making complaints on the success of some rival in a previous com- 
petition his chances for ultimate promotion certainly would not be very bright? 
—A. Would not that argument .apply just as fairly, if promotions were left 
entirely in the hands of the departments? 

Q. Quite true. The point before the Committee is which is better at the 
present time?—-A. The way I look upon it is, that in the multitude of promo- 
tions that have been made there have been so comparatively few objections taken 
that I think the system is working admirably. 

Mr. Cuevrier: In order to meet that objection, how would you, Mr. 
Bowman, suggest that promotions be made? 


Mr. Bowman: I am not in a position to suggest that at the present time. 
Mr. Cuevrier: If there is a better system, I am in favour of the better 
system. 

Mr. BowMan: ‘That is what this Committee is appointed for. 

Mr. VauLANnce: I think that is the very reason why you have your deputy 
ministers recommending promotions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, gentlemen. I think we had better discuss this 
later on. Any other suggestions of this kind had better be left over too. I 
think there are some, but I would like to ask that they stand over till a later 
date. Thank you very much, Dr. Roche. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Sanderson, the member for South Perth, is present for the 
purpose of presenting a resolution to this Committee. With your permission, I 
will now call on him. 
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Mr. Sanperson: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I have been asked to 
present to the Committee—and would like to have read into the evidence— 
a resolution which reads: 


At a regularly and properly convened meeting of the Stratford Post 
of the Canadian Legion of the British Empire Service League held at the 
Loghrin Memorial Home, Stratford, on the 11th day of February, 1932, 
it was moved by F. Betts and seconded by G. M. Aunaud and unanimously 
carried; that this branch approves of the preference granted to ex-service 
men under The Civil Service Act and is opposed to any modification in 
the preference as it now stands, unless such modification be of a nature 
to increase and broaden the preference granted to ex-service men under 
the said Act. 


C. BRADLEY, 
President, 


Pretrer K. INGtLg, 
Secretary, 
Branch No. 8, Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L., Stratford, Ont. 


Mr. VautuAnce: I think, Mr. Chairman, that others of us on this Commit- 
tee could present quite a few of these resolutions from similar organizations in 
our riding should they be desired. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just before we adjourn—Dr. Roche left with the Com- 
mittee reporter, a memorandum, which he read this morning and which I believe 
is to ‘be included in the printed report of the Committee proceedings, which wil! 
be available for you in the morning. 

Mr. Ernst: We can have it when—to-morrow morning? 

The CHairMAN: I presume it will meet with your approval to have Dr. 
MacTavish come here to-morrow morning? 

Mr. CuHevrier: All right, I am satisfied. 

The CHatrMAN: As Mr. Tremblay is here, I hope Mr. Tremblay will 
forgive me, but I mentioned calling Dr. MacTavish for the simple reason that 
he met with a slight accident a few days ago and is confined to his home. He 
is very anxious to come here and I wanted to give him the opportunity of 
coming at the beginning of the session so that he would not have to remain 
here longer than necessary, as he has to keep his arm in a fixed position. He 
will be here to-morrow at eleven o’clock. 

Some gentlemen came to see me this morning who were representative of, 
I think it was the Canadian Postmasters’ Association. I do not know whether 
they are from Ottawa or out of town. (I have just learned that they are all 
gentlemen from outside the city.) They would like to have an opportunity 
of being heard before the Committee. Would you suggest that we hear from 
them, and any of the other Civil Service organizations, that desire to be heard, 
immediately following the three commissioners? 

Mr. Cuevrier: In that case, yes. That would meet with my approval. 
But I don’t think though that they should come in all mixed up. I thought we 
were going to hear from these civil servants in such a way as will not clutter 
up the evidence. 

The CuairMAN: We can take both Dr. MacTavish and Mr. Tremblay 
to-morrow morning. I imagine they are in accord with what the Chairman 
(Dr. Roche) has said and that it is only a matter of their adding their own 


observations. 
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Mr. Bowman: I think, Mr. Chairman, it should be publicly understood 
that we are not ready, just now, to receive representations from any of these 
organizations. We are not in a position as yet to receive them. We are going 
to have our record cluttered up and we won’t know where we are at. This is 
rather a colossal undertaking and I think we should proceed in some orderly way. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I agree, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. VatuaNnce: Should it not be publicly announced that the Committee 
is prepared to meet all delegations and that they immediately send in their’ 
intimation that they wish to be heard? Then we will indicate the time they 
should be here. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will the Press be good enough to announce to the public 
that we will next hear from Dr. MacTavish and Mr. Tremblay of the Com- 
mission and that if any Civil Service organization, desirous of being heard, 
which has not already communicated with the Chairman or some member of 
the Committee, would be good enough to do so, the Committee, at a subsequent 
date, will intimate that it will hear their representations. 

Mr. Cuevrier: It is understood that we are not going to pay witness fees 
or travelling expenses of everyone who wants to come before this Committee. 

The CHarrMAN: Our financial obligations extend only to those persons 
whom we call here on subpoena. 


Mr. Cuevreter: If they want to be heard they are free to come at their 
own expense. 

The CHatrMAN: There is another matter I wish to bring to your attention. 
Mr. Woodsworth, a member of this Committee, by reason of the pressure of other 
business, has asked to be relieved, nominating in his stead, from the group which 
he represents, Mr. MacInnis. I took the liberty of asking Mr. MacInnis to come 
here this morning, so that he might be cognizant of everything that went on from 
the commencement. I imagine the usual motion will be made in the House © 
authorizing the replacement of Mr. Woodsworth by Mr. MacInnis. 

If there is nothing more to come before the Committee, we will adjourn 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


The committee adjourned until Wednesday, March 16th, at 11 a.m. 


Hovusge ofr CoMMONS, 


March 16, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into appointments to and the 
control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada, and, generally, the 
administration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 a.m., 
Mr. Lawson presiding. 


The CuHarrMAN: While we are waiting for the other members of the Com- 
mittee, gentlemen, there are a couple of formal matters I might take up. 

I may say I have been receiving a good deal of correspondence with which 
I am not bothering the Committee, because some of it covers personal inquiries 
and so forth; but any application of any organization to be heard and that sort 
of thing, is brought down for your consideration. You will remember we asked 
for a considerable amount of information from all deputy ministers. That 
request went out to all those who nave rank equivalent to deputy ministers, one 
going to the President of the National Research Council. I have a reply from 
that officer, pointing out that all their appointments, and so forth, come under 
the Research Council! Act, and are not within the Civil Service Act. The presi- 
dent informs us that the Council would be glad to supply us with any infor- 
mation we request. As it has no relation to the Civil Service, I wonder if we 
might reply to him, saying that he might consider the matter closed, unless he 
hears from us to the contrary. My judgment is that we do not require any 
information from him at the moment. , 


Mr. Bowman: Unless something special arises. 
The CuairMANn: Unless something special arises. 


Will you make a note, Mr. McEvoy, to reply to the President of the 
National Research Council, informing him that the Committee accepts the 
suggestion contained in his letter of March 15. 


Then, there were some gentlemen here yesterday representing some post- 
masters’. association. Was that the Canadian Postmasters’ Association? I 
have a memorandum here informing me that they requested to be heard. I 
think the Committee determined yesterday that at the proper time we will do 
that. I have another communication here, gentlemen, from the Canadian Post- 
masters’ Association, written from Estevan, Saskatchewan. They expressed a 
desire to be heard. I suppose I am at liberty to say that in due course the 
Commitee will be glad to hear from them. Then, gentlemen, I have a request 
from the Toronto Pensioners’ Protective Association, who desire to be heard. 
Apparently they have considerable complaint about civil service appointments 
and administration in connection with Christie Street Hospital, at Toronto. May 
I reply to them, informing them that in due course we shall be glad to consider 
their plea? Then, I have a request from the Dominion Railway Clerks’ Feder- 
ation. They say, “May we respectfully request that if it is so decided to call 
outside witnesses relative to your committee’s inquiry into the civil service, a 
representative of our federation be called to present the viewpoint of our 
organization.” I suppose it will be all right for me to reply and advise them we 
shall be glad to hear in due course a representative of that civil service organi- 
zation. 
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Mr. Cuevrerer: Which one is that? 


The CHarrMAN: It is the Dominion Railway Clerks’ Federation. 

Now gentlemen, I have quite a number of letters here from individuals, 
who seem to feel they have grievances and complaints, some of whom allege 
they can give us some very interesting information as to the system which 
prevails. My own view is it would be rather a hopeless task for us to start . 
off at this time to hear individual complaints. Would it meet with your 
suggestion, if I communicated with those people and told them the matter had 
been brought to the attention of the Committee and would be considered at a 
later date? 

Mr. Ernst: What is the nature of the letters? 


The CuHarrMAN: For example, I have an individual letter from a man who 
makes allegations that he was wrongfully treated in a dismissal, and he says, 
“‘T can show you where this system is abused, if you give me the opportunity.” 


Mr. Cuevrier: Why not wait until we have disposed of the major part 
of this inquiry, and, in the meantime, these letters will accrue? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is what I had in mind. 


Mr. Curvrier: At a later date, we could probably have a sub-committee 
eo through them and sort them out. 


Mr. Ernst: I have a flock of those letters up in my room now. 


The CuairMAN: In the meantime, we will not attempt to consider or deal 
with individual cases. 


Mr. Ernst: No. 


Mr. Bowman: As long as we do not let the public get the idea that this is a 
grievance committee. 


The CuarrMan: Yes.. The Committee has no desire to prevent any infor- 
mation being given, which may be useful to the Committee, no matter whom it 
may hit; but we cannot embark upon a program of looking into every individual 
complaint. I think that is all the routine matters, gentlemen. 


Mr. CuHervrierR: Before you proceed with the evidence, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to make a remark. Last evening, for about an hour and a half or 
so, I attempted to go through the matter filed with the Clerk of the Committee 
by the Civil Service Commission and by the deputy ministers. Some of the 
information contained therein is most valuable, but there is a stack of it. It 
is unfortunate that in making the reports, copies were not made. Some of 
them, of course, are fearfully large documents. It would not be proper to ask 
that time and money be spent in making copies of them; but there are others 
that are short, but none the less interesting, and I think that some means 
ought to be devised whereby we could have copies made of those. I suppose, 
if I went through the list and asked the Clerk to furnish me, at least with any 
that I should like to have, that some means could be devised whereby I could 
get that. 

The CHarrRMAN: Oh, yes. As I advised the members of the Committee 
yesterday, the material is all in the hands of Mr. McEvoy, and any member 
desiring to look at it wal find some very interesting information there. 


Mr. Cuevrier: It is so voluminous that one cannot very well spend the 
time in the Clerk’s room. 

The CHatrMAN: If any member of the Committee desires to take some 
‘of that material to his own room, I would suggest he is at liberty to do so, on 
‘giving a memorandum of receipt to the Clerk of the Committee as to what he 
‘is taking. If any member of the Committee desires copies of any of the 
material, which is filed, I would be pleased if he would let me or the Clerk 
‘know, and we shall furnish the necessary stenographic assistance to deal with 
tthe matter. 
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Mr. Cuevrier: That is all right; that satisfies me. There is some material 
there that I would not dare ask to have copied. 


The CuHairMAN: We might be able to have extracts of that. 


Mr. Bowman: I think, however, that Mr. Chevrier’s suggestion is a good 
one. In future, when we ask for material, I would suggest when they are 
preparing this material for us, that they prepare seven extra copies at the 
same time as they make the original. They might let us have extra copies, so 
that instead of the evidence being tied up in the hands of any one member of the 
Committee, there will be copies available for all. 


Mr. Foran: We would be very glad to furnish seven extra copies of every- 
thing that we supplied here yesterday. 


The CHAIRMAN: You see, Mr. Foran, the memorandum which Dr, Roche 
read, is copied into the printed report. 


Mr. Foran: We can furnish copies for each member of the Committee of 
the charts of the procedure in connection with examinations, and the organiza- 
tion charts. 7 

The CuarrmMAN: Thanks very much. 


Mr. Cuevrier: It is probable, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Foran can furnish 
copies of what has already been furnished, but I had in mind, for instance, 
those very large sheets showing— 


Mr. Foran: We might have a duplicate copy, but not more than a dupli- 
cate copy of those. We will have copies made of all the other material for 
each member of the Committee. 


Mr. Bowman: If that could be borne in mind in preparing material in 
the future, it would help out very much. 


Mr. Foran: We will do that. 


Dr. Newton MacTavish, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Dr. MacTavish, I presume you are familiar with the memorandum 
which Dr, Roche submitted to the Committee yesterday morfiing, and with 
the suggestions which Dr, Roche made as to proposed amendments to the Act? 
—A. Yes; I am not as familiar as I would like to be, because of my present 
affliction, but I think I am quite sufficiently familiar— 

Q. Would you say— —A. I might say I had not the opportunity of hearing 
Dr. Roche, but I perused newspaper reports of the documents to which you 
have referred. 

Q. Did you have an opportunity of reading this evidence? I suppose you 
have not had the opportunity ef reading it?—A. No, I just had this handed 
to me now. 

Q. Then, Dr. MacTavish, for the purpose of our session this morning, 
would you be good enough to give us any statement that you might have in 
mind as to the working of the Civil Service Commission, the efficiency and 
benefit, or detriments of the present system; and, if there are any of those 
suggested amendments which Dr. Roche made with which you do not agree, 
let us know; and if you have any additional ones which, in your individual 
opinion, would be beneficial to the Act, would you let us have them; and if, 
after you have had the opportunity of reading Dr. Roche’s statement presented 
yesterday, you should care to add anything else, just let us know, and we 
shall be glad to have you come back, at your convenience.—A. Yes. Would 
it be in order, Mr. Chairman, for me, instead of presenting a memorandum, to 
make a verbal statement? 

[Dr. N. MacTavish.] 
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Q. Yes, that is what we had in mind—A. I mean, probably, a descriptive 
statement of my visualization, one might put it, of the Civil Service— 

Q. Yes; that is what we would like to have-——A. —Act, and of the Com- 
mission by which it is administered. I would like to put it this way, if you 
will permit me, that the Civil Service Act, if you can conceive it—picture it—is 
a huge machine which has ramifications all over the Dominion. I have heard 
it, and have seen it, described in newspapers once, as having tentacles reaching 
out all over. It has ramifications all over the country. It is a huge machine, 
if I might put it that way, this Act of Parliament, working under the Civil 
Service Commission. I merely use this manner of describing it, because I 
think you gentlemen might visualize it more clearly if I gave just a few 
minutes to it. — an 

Now, we have that machine in operation like any other great machine, 
and it goes along just turning out men and women for positions; it has the 
process all the time of elimination—if you get the idea of elimination— 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. We were under the impression it was promotion.—A. That is after a 
man gets into the service. 
Q. Elimination prior to employment?—A. Elimination. I am speaking 
now, sir, of elimination in the first process of appointment. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Elimination of aspirants in order to get down to an irreducible minimum? 
—A. A good many people I know are all the time wondering how appointments 
are made. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. It is a survival of the fittest?—A. Survival of the fittest. It is a long 
process in that survival of the fittest, because the fittest have to be fitted 
throughout the country into the various ramifications of this machine. 

Now, the Civil Service Commission itself has a staff of 140. I saw it, 
the other day in the press, mentioned as 250, and in another case 350, but 
we have about 140 to-day, and that group of individuals is keeping this 
machine going. 


By the Chawrman: 

Q. Excuse me, Doctor. When you say you have a staff of 140, does that 
include temporary as well as permanent appointees?—A. That will be reduced 
when the temporaries are gone, to about 140, as far as we can tell now. 

Q. That is, when the temporaries are gone. That means after March 31st, 
I presume, in view of the general order?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the number on the staff now, Doctor?—A. About 150 odd, 
I would say. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Roughly, what has been the maximum number?—A. Two hundred and 
seventy-two, years ago. 

Q. What year did it reach that maximum?—A. I think that was in 1922, 
or 1921, somewhere along there, maybe 1923, but it was back in that period. 

Q. Has it been gradually reduced since that time?—<A. Generally speaking, 
yes. It has been up and down, but I think it is lower now. Mr. Foran, the 
secretary, when you hear him, will give you the exact figures. I think it is 
probably lower now than it has ever been and will be lower, I think. 
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Q. When this order goes into effect?—A. When this order goes into effect. 

Q@. Prior to the time that the order went into effect, what was the number? 
—A. Well, we have—I think it is 147 or 148, I don’t know—that is, temporary 
employees and all. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. One hundred and fifty odd?—A. One hundred and fifty odd. 
Q. There will be 140 after March 3lst?—A. Approximately, one or two 
more or less. 
Now, may I proceed, Mr. Chairman, to point out that in the making of 
appointments, one of the ‘bases, I think it is the genius of the whole Civil 
Service Act, is that the department must be suited. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. Must be what?—A. Must. be suited. A great many people have the 
idea that an appointment to the Civil Service is final. The Civil Service Com- 
mission approves of appointments. A great many people think it is final; but 
after all, the genius of the whole thing is that the department where the man 
goes, or the woman goes, must be suited. It must have the power to reject— 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. You recommend, don’t you, that they are acceptable to the department? 
You make the appointment?—A. The word is, “approved”’. 
@. You approve?—A. We approve and issue a certificate. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It is a sort of probation?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. May I ask a question? Do you approve of the power of rejection resid- 
ing in the Department?—A. I do not see how it can reside any place else. It 
involves the question of dismissal, and I look forward to the time you have 
accepted the recommendation of our Chairman—that list that Dr. Roche gave 
you yesterday—and it will be a very fine thing if you gentlemen can devise a 
way which would compel a department to put a man on trail. I think I can 
quite honestly say I don’t see one myself, but a number of you are gentlemen 
versed in the law, and if you succeed in doing that, it will be a great help. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. You say, Doctor, that the final responsibility for the appointment is 
really with the department?—A. The final responsibility in accepting, yes. Of 
course, it requires first an order in council, because there is money involved, but 
the acceptance of the position, of the man, I mean, depends on the Department. 

Q. In the practical working out of the system, as it is as the present time, 
the final decision is up to the department?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Did I get you right, Dr. MacTavish, that at the present time you have 
been making appointments to the departments, but the departments have not 
been accepting those appointments? 

Mr. Ernst: It is scarcely appointments; it is really nominations. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us see if we cannot agree on the term. 
[Dr. N. MacTavish.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. When your Commission nominates a man to go to a department to fill a 
position— 
Mr. CHEvrtER: Selects. 
Witness: Well, we approve. The word in cur Commission is “approve,” 
we initially approve. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. When you approve a man to go to a department initially to fill a vacancy 
do you make out some form of certificate?—A. A certificate. 

Q. What do you call that certificate?—A. It is a certificate of employment. 

Q. It is not only a probationary certificate, or an initial certificate, or any- 
thing of that kind to distinguish it from some other certificate?—A. There is a 
good deal of material, literary material, on it which I cannot give you offhand; 
but it means that he is to report to the deputy or to some person in the depart- 
ment at some place. 

Q. For the purpose of clarity, in connection with this Committee, can we 
call it an initial certificate? 

Mr. BowMan: Why not say “certificate,” because that is what it is. 

Witness: We would be very pleased to get a copy for you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us call it something. Let us get some common term. 


Witness: I am quite correct in saying we approve of the appointment. 
After that it goes through some process before the man actually gets on the job. 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall call it “certificate of approval,” so we will all 
have the same thing in mind. 

Mr. Bowman: I do not think that is quite correct. 

The CHAtrRMAN: Have you got a certificate there? 


Mr. Ernst: Mr. Foran explains that in this way, that the commission 
issues a certificate, recommending the appointment, and after that there is a 
probationary period. There is only one certificate issued. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right, we can call it a certificate. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Just one moment. There is one thing I want to get cleared up. It is an 
appointment in the first place——A. It is an appointment, a probationary appoint- 
ment. 

Q. You say you call it a probationary appointment?—A. We approve of 
the appointment, as I say, it is finally in the power of the department, under 
the law, now, to reject this man for any reason. 

Q. That is the point I wish to get at. You say that the Commission makes 
a probationary appointment to a department, and you think the department 
should be compelled to accept that appointee for a certain probationary period? 
—A. Well, I have not said that. If you are putting it that way, I say, “yes”. 
What I did say was, I would like to see this Committee devise a way, or rather 
repeal the Act or make an amendment—that is the word I am looking for— 
amend the Act, so that the department would be compelled to put a man on 
probation. 

Q. I do not want to be taken as putting words in your month—A. That is 
what I said. 


By the Chairman: 

_ Q. Excuse me a moment. Let me see if I have your view clearly in my 
mind. Your viewpoint 1s this, that the Department should have the final say 
as to whom it will accept for employment in the Department from among those 
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approved by the Civil Service Commission; but they should not have power 
arbitrarily to reject someone without trial—A. Well, that is pretty well it. 
As the Act stands now, they have the power to reject. According to the expres- 
sion of the Law Officers of the Crown, the department has this power, the 
minister has the power to reject anybody for any reason. We have not, as 
Commissioners, always seen eye to eye as to the value or acceptability of the 
reason. And if we dissented, as we know we do dissent occasionally, I say that 
there have been dozens of recorded cases, of that peculiar little lapse in the Act, 
and just for no other causes. 

Q. The point I am trying to get clarified in my mind is this: if we amend 
this Act so that the department can reject only for cause, and after a proba- 
tionary trial, the cause may seem adequate to the department and inadequate 
to the Civil Service Commission. Who is to be the arbiter in the final analysis, 
the department or the Commission?—A. You mean now? 

Q. No. I am trying to get your views as to what would make this Act 
better—A. Our views would be, if it could be sent back to us, all their reasons 
after trial before rejecting—it would be sent back to us, the reason, and then we 
would have the power to see whether that reason is acceptable or not. 

Q. The Commission would be the final arbiter?-—A. The Commission. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. I agree that something ought to be done in that way. Are you not mak- 
ing quite a mountain out of a molehill? At page xix of the report for this year, 
we find the following: “It may be noted that out of two thousand and twenty- 
two assignments to permanent positions made during the year, only fifty-four 
appointees, or 2-66 per cent, were rejected under this section of the Act.” That 
is a very small number.—A. You think, Mr. Chevrier, that is making a mountain 
out of a molehill? I have seen some, if you will pardon me for saying this, 
members of Parliament who have been very very much disappointed over one 
rejection. 

Q. I fully agree that the principle is wrong; that something ought to be 
done, but at the same time I do not want the impression to get around that 
this power of rejection has been abused to a considerable extent. I am quite 
satisfied to leave it at 2-66 per cent. That is enough to show us something ought 
to be done. I would not want the impression to get around that the depart- 
ments have been wholesalely refusing to— —A. No. 

Q. Once I make that point I am satisfied with the rest. 


By the Charman: 


Q. I do not want it to be taken that the rest of the Committee agree on that 
point. To my mind the subject matter that Dr. MacTavish is now working on 
is one of great importance.—A. It is of high importance, if I might be pardoned 
in saying that, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. I am sorry for interrupting you, go ahead—A. Well, I was at the 
point— 

By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Just a short question before the doctor goes on. You say at the present 
time the real importance in your mind in the administration of the Act is that 
the final decision is up to the deputy minister of the department.—A. Well, it 
is obvious that the department must be suited with the man, with the appoint- 
ment. That to me is obvious. 

Q. Just tell me in a few words, Doctor, what suggested change you have in 
mind that would meet the situation?—A. It would amount to what I have 
already said. I myself, as a Commissioner, have been unable to devise a plan 
for the amending of that Act that would take that power from the department 
and give it, or part of it, to the Civil Service Commission. 
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Q. In other words, you wish for greater power given to the Commission in 
the making of final decisions than they have at the present time. 


Mr. Ernst: He did not put it that way. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I understood you to say, sir, after you were interrupted, that you do 
not presently object to the power of rejection remaining with the department, 
but what you did say was that it should not be exercised before giving the man 
a trial, an actual trial. 

Mr. Cuevrier: For good and sufficient reasons. 

The CHatrRMAN: Rejection should be for cause. 

Mr. Ernst: It should be for cause. 

A. But, of course, the Act, gentlemen, says “for cause.” They must give 
reasons, and the judgment of both the late Mr. Newcombe and Mr. Stuart 
Edwards—and they are both unanimous in the opinion that an appointee can 
be rejected at any time for any cause—that is, the deputy could say he wears 
a brown derby and we don’t want him. ' 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. In other words, as Dr. Roche said, it is covered by the word “unsuitable”? 
—A. “Unsuitable” is the word they have seized on. 

Q. Well, you would narrow the power of the deputy to reject?—-A. Well, 
as I have said-— 
~ Q. And transfer that additional power to the Commission?:-—A. I think it 
might possibly work out, but I cannot say, myself, how to word it. However, 
if you can word it, that would be an improvement. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. In what way would it be an improvement? Would it make the service 
more efficient, or just give more power to the Commission than they have to-day? 
—A. It would ensure a man who has been approved after his examination, under 
what we call our merit system—and I think we have a pretty rigid examination, 
though some differences of opinion exist as to that—but it would ensure that 
man getting a trial, if such a thing is possible. You see, you have to consider 
this, that a department is a place where a man works and he is paid for the 
work he does. Now, has that department the right to dismiss that man? They 
do not need an order in council up to six months, but have they the right to 
dismiss at any time. According to the Justice department they have at any 
minute. We appoint a man and they never see him, don’t want to see him. 
You see, there is a situation there that can be carried to excess. The depart- 
ment says they don’t want that man; if the deputy does not want him, if the 
minister does not want him, then they reject him as unsuitable. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Put it this way, Doctor: You say that quite improperly the power of 
rejection remains in the department, as at present, but that the purposes of 
the Act, of the Civil Service Commission, is to find someone suited to the 
department?—-A. We must find someone suited. 

Q. Now, then, you make an assignment on a probationary period and the 
department says “We don’t want this man.” They return him and say 
“unsuitable,” just the one word, no explanation whatever. You say that is not 
right, that you ought to have the reasons why he is unsuitable. Once you have 
the reasons you proceed to say that then the final say would be with you, the 
Commission, as to whether he is suitable or not?—A. I have not quite said that, 
Mr. Chevrier. 
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Q. I am not antagonistic to the idea at all, but, if we are going to place 
the responsibility, then we want to know where it is going to be fixed, because 
the machinery of the Commission is to find someone suitable?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then he is rejected upon reasons being given?+-A. Yes. 

Q. And if the Commission thinks that the reasons given are not sufficient 
reasons then you would order this man back to the department. Then the 
department say “We don’t want him,” and there you are again—A. Now, you 
are getting at the difficulty. You observe the difficulty, we might see-saw back 
and forth. 

Q. Yes.—A. And it involves also the point whether the department has the 
right to dismiss. 

Q. So far as I am concerned I know just what your difficulty is—A. It is 
a pretty delicate point. If you gentlemen can devise a means of amending that 
section properly, I would appreciate it, and I am sure my colleagues would too. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I can epitomize your views, Doctor, I imagine, with respect to it by 
saying this: you say to this Committee, “We would like you gentlemen to say 
who shall be the final arbiter as between the difference of opinion in the Com- 
mission and the department, I cannot suggest anything better than making the 
Commission the final arbiter.” Is not that the summary of it?—A. Yes, that 
is what is contained in the document that was given yesterday by Dr. Roche; 
but I am going further than that, myself, if I may be presumptuous enough to 
do so. 

Q. That is what we want you to do, Doctor, we want your suggestions?— 
A. To anticipate difficulties that are not at the moment visible-—I am quite 
sure the man who drafted that Bill in the first place thought he had that 
fixed. I am quite sure that was the intention, and, furthermore, I think it was 
the intention of Parliament when it was passed, but it has not been interpreted 
that way and we must follow the interpretation. I will give Dr. Roche this to 
his credit: he had steadfastly held to his idea that “ unsuitable ” is not a proper 
term to use, and when I spoke about dissenting awhile ago I was including that. 
When the word is given as “ unsuitable’, and as Dr. Roche thinks that is not a 
proper reason—and quite properly has a right to think so—and file after file 
of those cases—and there are quite a good number of them—he has held to the 
idea that that is not a suitable reason. Now, if the department could give us 
a suitable reason we would say ‘‘ Yes, we accept that”, or ‘“ We don’t accept 
it;” but, just as Mr, Chevrier said, I do not see the finality of it in cases of that 
kind. 

The CuHarrman: Mr. Clerk, from the information you now have available 
in your possession supplied by the Civil Service Commission, or the deputy 
heads, are you able to make a computation for us of the number of assignments 
made, or the approvals given by the Civil Service Commission for each calendar 
year from 1925 to 19381, inclusive, and the number of rejections? 

Mr. Cueverier: They all appear in the yearly reports. 

The Witness: I think that can be given to you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: I know they all appear in the yearly reports, but I do not 
want the job of sitting down and compiling that information from the yearly 
reports. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Just to follow it up for a moment, Doctor, my recollection is that Dr. 
Roche told us that last year there were approximately 54 rejections as unsuit- 
able. Can you give me an approximate idea of the total number of assignments 
or approvals given by the Commission last year?—A. Well, I am sorry I cannot, 


off-hand, but I will get that for you.. It may be in our Report. | 
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Mr. Cuevrier: That is at page vil of the Report. 

The CHarirmMAN: How many are there? 

Mr. Cuevrier: According to the Report, at page vii, there were 6,690 that 
applied; 4,983 tried, 1,027 qualified and 756 were appointed to the census staff, 

Mr. Bowman: Where do you get your figure of 2 per cent? 

Mr. CuHeEvrier: I got it at page xix of the Report: } 

It may be noted that out of two thousand and twenty-two (2,022) 
assignments to permanent positions made during the year, only fifty-four 
(54) appointees, or 2-66 per cent were rejected under this section of the 
Act,—an indication of the suitability of their positions of those selected 
and assigned by the commission. , 


By the Charman: 

Q. I would like to run this thing down while we are on it, because I con- 
sider it of some importance. At page vil of the Report of the Civil Service 
Commission, Doctor, it says that 756 were appointed, that is, to the census 
staff. That was a special job for a short time, which will run out?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: What page, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Page vii. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What I would like to get at for the moment is this, I would like to know 
the number of assignments or approvals made by the Civil Service Commission 
to departments other than for this census staff and the number of rejections as 
“ unsuitable’ ?—A. We will get that for you. I have no doubt it is available. 

Q. Subject to getting those figures, would this not be the result: May I 
take it that in the vast majority of the cases the approvals you give are to the 
applicant who has ranked highest in order of merit?—A. Yes. 

Q@. The ranking, for merit being a combination, in many cases, of written 
examination, oral tests, and rating for efficiency, and what else?—A. Education 
and experience. . 

Q. So that, in each case, where the person to whom the Civil Service Com- 
mission has given the approval and there has been a rejection as unsuitable, 
does some person lower down the list than the one ranking highest ultimately get 
the appointment?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I am correct in my understanding that in many cases it might be 
the man who was as far down as fifth or sixth on your eligible list?—A. Oh, 
further, in some cases. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. It works out that on many occasions the individual who was fifth or 
sixth in the examination, as outlined by the Chairman, because of his military 
service would find himself at the top of the list, is not that so?—A. Yes, that 
might be it. 

The CHarrMAn: Yes, but Mr. Vallance, you are bringing in another 
problem that does not enter here. When I was discussing the question with 
Dr. MacTavish, I was talking about the eligible list, and was not talking about 
statutory preference to veterans. 


Mr. Cuevrier: Yes, but that does not remove the difficulty. 
The CuarrmMan: It removes the difficulty at which I am driving. 


Mr. Cuervrier: The department says civilians pass with probably nine- 
tenths of the available marks and then a returned soldier passes with the 
minimum qualification. We have got to take the law as it is. 
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The Witness: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Then the returned soldier gets to the top of the list and 
then when he is assigned to the department, the department in the exercise of 
its discretion under the law rejects him. There may be seven or eight returned 
soldiers at the top of the list before you reach the civilians who are all ahead 
in marks, 

The CHAIRMAN: No question about that. 

Mr. CuHeEvreier: Well, that explains why there are a number of rejections 
until the department gets down to the man whom the department thinks is the 
properly qualified man. 

The CHarrmMan: I am not dealing with the explanation, I am merely 
dealing with the facts. 

Mr. Bowman: Follow that out and ask Dr. MacTavish the same question, 
but leaving the special preference to returned soldiers out of consideration 
altogether. 

Mr. CHEvrier: You cannot do it because that is the eligible list. 

Mr. Bowman: I quite understand that the returned soldier gets the prefer- 
ence, even if he is much lower than the civilian in the matter of marks or 
weights, but I think what the Chairman had in mind is this: outside of the 
returned soldier preference did it not happen that where a man perhaps 
standing at the head of the list did not get the appointment then some other 
man standing fourth or fifth down the list did get the appointment although 
with much lower qualifications. 

Mr. CHevrier: Then what happened to No. 2? Was No. 2 sent in and 
rejected, and No. 3 sent in and rejected, and No. 4 sent in and rejected? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. CuHeEvrier: What happened? 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I think we are presuming here. 

The CHariRMAN: You will have to get that from other witnesses, individual 
instances which we will have. 

Mr. Cuevrizer: No, it arises out of this case. 

The CHAIRMAN: You cannot expect Dr. MacTavish to remember what 
happened in competition No. 25,677. 

The Witness: I know what the rule is. 

Mr. Vatuance: Mr. Chairman, we are not concerned about the whys and 
wherefores. What we are trying to solve now is the condition which exists 
to-day in making appointments whereby the power is given to someone, and 
that someone to-day is the department or the deputy minister. What we want 
to know is, would it be more satisfactory if that final say was in some other 
body? That is the only thing that concerns us. 

The CHatiRMAN: Oh, no, we are concerned with a great deal more than 
that. 

Mr. Bowman: That is one of the many points that concern us. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As the result of that system, does the man who is most meritorious 
get the position, or does someone further down the list in many cases get the 
position? In one case it is a pure merit system, and the other case, a so-called 
merit system, or operating under the guise of a merit system when, in fact, 
you have something else. 

Mr. CuHevrier: You may get someone that will probably strike a very 
high standard in marks, but that won’t make him suitable for the position. 
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The Witness: Oh, no. You could take the hypothetical case of a man— 

Mr. Cueveier: You have'to keep the two in mind, high marks and suit- 
ability for the position. | 

Mr. Bowman: Isn’t that, after all, taken into consideration in the weights 
they give? 

The Cuarrman: Mr. MacInnis has been very patiently endeavouring to 
ask a few questions for some time. ? 

Mr. MacInnis: I was not particularly going to ask a question, but I 
thought I might clarify the situation. If a returned soldier has lower marks, 
well his service counts as part of his merit. We will have to leave that as it is, 
and we are only presuming at the present time that those who have been 
rejected are returned soldiers. I do not think there is anything to indicate 
that these rejections were mostly or all— 

The Wrrness: They were more likely not. 

Mr. MacInnis: It seems to me it is mere presumption. ; 

Mr. Bowman: Not at all. That is not the point at all, Mr. MacInnis. 

The Wirness: A man goes to the department after the Commission gives 
him the appointment, if he is fortunate enough to get there. He is a civilian 
as far as the civil service is concerned. 

The CuarrmMan: But he already had his returned soldier preference by 
being placed in a certain position higher on the eligible list than he ordinarily 
would have been. 

Mr. Bowman: Because of the very principles of the Act. 

Mr. Vauuance: And because of that, then, he is unsuitable. 


By Mr. Ernst: , 
Q. Your objection is that it can be manipulated by the heads of the depart- 


ments so as not to be a merit system?—A. If a department, for any reason _ - 


under the present law, says that it will not have a man, or a woman, then it 
can say “We won’t have him (or her)”, and they find a means of not having 
him. That is the simple truth. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
@. And then he is not given a trial?—A. He is not given a trial. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. In other words, the Chairman was quite right, in the answer that he 
got from you, that you may have four or five men, leaving out the question 
of preference which is given under the Act to returned soldiers, you may. have 
five other men on the list placed in the order, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, as the case may be. 
No. 1 might have the highest merit, but No. 5 might get the job?—A. If he is 
a returned soldier, 

Q. I am saying, leaving out the question of the returned soldier preference? 
—A. By rejection, yes. 

Q. And that has occurred?—A. Oh, yes. 

The CuHarrMAn: Any other questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Cuevrier: Not at this stage. | 

The Cuairman: Doctor, you led us into a very interesting field of discussion. 
The Wirness: I might humbly say that I am afraid you have not traversed 
it completely. 

The CuamrMan: We realize that, but we are going to do a lot of traversing 
before we are through. . | 

The Wirness: I have here a list of questions that you sent to each of the 
Commissioners. | 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. You were going to say something about the staff. of the Commission 
itself. I think that is about where you were at. Do you purpose carrying on 
from there?—A. No, I would rather have the secretary, Mr. Foran, or Mr. Bland, 
who are experts at that sort of thing, answer that question when they appear 
before you. But we have in that document that. Dr, Roche presented yesterday 
the question of residence, the residence qualification. That would seem a very 
simple qualification and yet very difficult to administer. The Act says he must 
be a bona fide resident. Well, then, someone comes along and says: ‘“‘What does 
bona fide mean, just what is a bona fide resident,” so that we have that difficulty 
more or less all the time, because a man will say of another one who got the 
appointment, ‘‘ He has been living here only three months, or two days, before 
the vacancy was advertised,” or some other length of time. So that if you could, 
in making your recommendations to Parliament, recommend any time that 
would be a suitable length of time—I do not quite agree with my colleagues as 
to the time; they say a year; J would prefer a shorter period, six months. I 
have my reasons. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Doctor, you are speaking now of residence within any particular terri- 
torial limit, not residence within the Dominion of Canada?—A. Residents who 
are applicants for a position, 

Q. Local appointments?—-A. Local appointments. | 

Q. Excuse me, Doctor. Has the Civil Service Commission so far adopted 
any rule of thumb to constitute bona fide residence?—A. Not precisely. We 
have gone, as nearly as I can define it, on this assumption, that 1f a man would 
move with his family if he happened to have a family, or a single man would 
take up his residence, what you might call, as near as I can get at the meaning, 
a bona fide taking up of his residence, in that place at a time prior to the time 
of the appearance of the advertising. | 

Q. At any time prior?—A. Yes, at any time prior, a day. A year, 
of course, is better. But objection is taken, if it is a short period, by the older 
residents. 

Q. Then has the Commission adopted any rule of thumb to be guided by? 
—A. As I say, if a man is there a day before the advertising of the position— 

Q. If he were there six months before, then there would be no question?— 
A. There would not be any question, in my mind, if he were there a day. 

Q. Then in that event, Doctor, if there is produced before the Committee 
a gentleman who, although he had passed his written examination, was not 
called for oral examination, on the ground that he had not; resided sufficiently long 
in the municipality, when, as a matter of fact, he had been there for eighteen 
months, you would say that was an extraordinary case and one that would 
require some explanation?—A. We would have to inquire into that. Some- 
thing of that kind does happen. That is what I was saying a minute ago, this 
machine gets out of order. 

Q. It needs a little oiling?—A. Yes, it needs a little oiling. 

The CHarrMAN: Any other questions, gentlemen, on the residence matter? 

The Wirness: I might emphasize, if I may, that this is a highly import- 
ant point. It is giving us a good deal of difficulty. It is occurring all the time. 

The CuarrMAN: Any other questions, gentlemen? All right, Doctor, would 
you let us have your next suggestion? 


The Witness: I would take up next the question as to locality. That I 
bring up myself. That was not in the document presented by the Chairman of 


the board. Locality is even harder to define than residence. 
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The CHarrMAN: Representing a constituency which surrounds the terri- 
torial interests of a large urban centre I can appreciate the difficulty. 


The Witness: You could, Mr. Chairman. But it crops up again in the 
smaller places—in the small town, especially. A man lives half way between 
two post offices. He is a returned soldier and he claims to be a resident of 
that locality. It is a delicate situation. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Could not that ibe decided on then if he was getting his mail at one 
post office or the other?—-A. Suppose, Mr. Vallance, that he got his mail at both 
places. There are lots of places where a man lives as near one as the other. 
He does not like his own postmaster, or his store, and he won’t deal there, and he 
conducts his business in the other. Some people will say “ Well, he does not 
live there, he is not a patron there”. But he claims he is, and it is rather 
hard to say precisely, and be fair to him, that he is not a resident. That is the 
difficulty. 

The CHatrRMAN: All right, Doctor. 


The Witness: Now, I come to a very delicate subject. I should not have 
opened it this morning, only my doctor may not allow me to come back often— 
though I am more or less at the mercy of you gentlemen. The doctor wants my 
arm kept out that way (pointing) for four weeks and it may be that I will 
not be able to come down as much as I would like, or as much as I would hope 
to, but I would like to give you part of my opinion about the soldier preference 
—and you will hear a good deal about that from others. However, I want to. 
say just one thing about it. 

As the Act is now interpreted by the Justice department, a soldier who 
comes from England and lives three vears in Canada—he enlisted in England 
or the British Isles, but was never in France—and becomes naturalized; he has 
never seen service, never been at the front, but he is granted the preference—what. 
they call the overseas preference. That man gets a preference over a Canadian 
who has not gone abroad. A Canadian enlists here but has never gone abroad, 
the armistice was declared before he could get abroad, or for a dozen other 
reasons he could not go. That man has no preference, but the man who comes: 
from several thousand miles away has the preference, after living here a few 
years. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Even though he has had service only in England?—A. He has what is 
called the overseas service. 


Mr. Ernst: From our standpoint, England was a theatre of war and Canada 
was not. 


The Wirness: Well, that is the opinion of the Justice department, but it 
seems to me that it is not justice. | 

Mr. Ernst: Taken from the Pensions Act, probably. 

The Witness: I would not say that. 


By Mr. Laurin: 7 
Q. Since when has this interpretation been given by the Justice depart- 
ment?—A. Oh, since the beginning, since the soldiers’ preference was given, I 
think,—a long time at any rate. 
The CHAIRMAN: Seven or eight years. 
Mr. Ernst: The soldiers’ preference was given in 1919. 
The Witness: I cannot say off-hand, but that is near enough. At the con- 


ventions of the Canadian Legion I have discussed this matter with some of their 
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officials and they have always agreed—both the Canadian Legion and the British 
Empire Service League—that they would be in favour of that being done, a 
change made, so that the ones from abroad, old countrymen, without service, 
would not get preference over Canadians without service. It would remove that 
much soldier preference. I think that is quite an important feature that is very 
often overlooked. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Have you anything further to say on soldier preference apart from that? 
It is a delicate subject.—A. It is a delicate subject, but I have just this and I 
will say no more. You won’t get any more out of me at the present moment, I 
hope. As to disability, we sometimes have cases, at least in my opinion, a case 
like this: A man has sixty to seventy-five per cent disability—I have even seen 
a 100 per cent disability case—and I have known of that disability getting the 
position over one who has not a disability. He is already paid by the country 
a pretty fair amount and the point is, should he be paid again, get the job over 
someone who has no disability? That is a point which you gentlemen might 
very well entertain. 

Q. Have you ever discussed that matter with the Legion, Doctor?—A. Oh, 
yes. Not with the Legion, but with individual members. 

Q. I am, perhaps, the only Legion member on the Committee—A. You 
would not get a hearing in the House. 

Q. I feel quite certain that you would not get the Legion to support that 
proposal?—A. Oh, no, I don’t think so. 

Q. Or any of the other ex-service men organizations?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, Doctor, the harm from that preference would only 
apply to a very, very small number who were getting the maximum disability 
pension. 

Mr. Ernst: If they are 100 per cent pensionable they are not likely to get 
a job of any kind. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. It would apply to a very, very small number?—A. Yes, but we must 
always bear in mind that that one is always as large as a thousand to that man. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think it has a much wider application than Mr. Bowman 
suggests. As I understand it, in practice, not according to the Act, but in prac- 
tice, every pensionable returned soldier has a preference over every returned 
soldier who is non-pensionable irrespective of the merit of the service of either, 
and the greater his disability the greater the preference provided he can boast 
the necessary physical attributes to do the proposed job, so it is very wide in 
its application. 

Mr. Bowman: I was referring to the maximum class. 


Mr. Ernst: All disabilities are treated as one class, are they not, irrespec- 
tive of the percentage of disability. A man who has a 60 per cent disability does 
not get a preference over the man who has a 5 per cent disability. 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh, I see. 


Mr. CuHevrier: The pensioner with the 60 per cent disability, is he placed 
higher than the pensioner with a 10 per cent disability? 

The Witness: Suppose one passed 90 per cent on his oral or his written 
examination, he is a pensioner, and another one passes 70 per cent, the 90 per 
cent man will get the job. 
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Mr. CHEVRIER: Yes, I know. 

The Witness: I mean the pension of the lower man is no higher than the 
other. | 

By Mr. Chervier: 
| Q. In order to get this thing right, the question is simply this, Doctor: Take 
two pensioners, of course they would go ahead of the other soldiers without a 
sension?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who would be ahead of the civilians? Now, the pensions are in the 
high class, I mean at the top, No. 1. In that class there are five competitors and 
they are all pensioners who have all passed. One probably gets 70 per cent and 
another 80 per cent, but there is a pensioner who draws 60 per cent of a pension 
and another pensioner who draws 40 per cent of a pension. Well, now, does the 
one who gets the 60 per cent pension have his preference increased owing to the 
fact that he draws a 60 per cent pension?—A. No, it depends on his standing in 
the examination. 

Q. Someone had the impression that the greater the pension the greater the 
preference?—-A. No, that is not the case. 

The Cuatrman: I think the latter part of my statement misled you and 
it was broader than I intended. What I had in mind was this: that the pro- 
visions of the statute are that they get a preference, from causes attributable to 
such service; they have lost the capacity for physical exertion to the extent which 
makes them totally inefficient to pursue the avocations which they were pursuing 
before the war. Therefore, as I say, because of that provision obviously the 
greater the disability the less likelihood there is of his following his previous 
occupation and, therefore, he comes within the statutory provision. 

Mr. Ernst: I think you are interpreting the Act somewhat differently to 
what it is interpreted in practice. 

The CHatrMan: We can take it for our purposes that there is no preference 
as between pensions. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I would like the Chairman’s question answered. 

The Witness: I answered you, Mr. Chevrier. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. There is no preference as between pensioners?—A. That is right. 
The CuHarrMAN: Anything else, gentlemen, on this pension question? 
Mr. Laurin: Could we have the list, Mr. Chairman, of all the soldiers 
appointed by the Civil Service Commission, or employed by the Civil Service 
Commission who receive a pension? 
The CuHatrMan: Yes, those lists are all here. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Have you anything further to say on the returned soldier question?— 
A. Not on the returned soldier preference. I don’t know whether you wish to 
ask me any questions, Mr. Chairman, or whether you would like me to proceed. 


The CuHatrman: Doctor, what I had in mind was this, that you should 
proceed and first give us your views generally, and then undoubtedly members 
of the Committee would like to ask you questions in respect to different matters. 

The Witness: Well, then, there is a further question, what are the 
advantages or disadvantages of moving from under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission—owing to the particular classifications—appointments to positions now 
made by the Commission, taking them out of the jurisdiction of the Commission? 
Speaking for myself personally—and I think I could claim the support of my 
colleagues on this,—it would be very gratifying if you could recommend to 
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Parliament that such positions as the customs appraisers, who were removed 
from under our jurisdiction two or three years ago, the income tax branch, of 
National Revenue, and possibly, more difficult, I think, the National Research 
Bureau— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Appraisers in the customs branch and employees of income tax branch? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. Yes?—A. And the National Research Bureau, be brought under the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Service Act. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. In connection with that, Doctor, have you anything of a converse nature 
to suggest? Are there any that you would like to get rid of?—A. I am sorry 
that I am not offering a bargain. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Outside of the terms of the bargain, I was waiting for you to get through 
with the whole of your statement?—A. As to bringing them in? 

Q. Are there any others that you would like to bring in, and then if you 
have any that you would like to be relieved of? A. No. In the striking of a 
bargain you do not put all your goods forward. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You will have something to put, have you?—-A. The proper thing is to 
keep something back. However, I am not figuring that I am keeping something 
back, but I think we would have the support of the service organizations 
generally, and the employees in these branches, if they were brought under the 
Civil Service Commission. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Are there any others that you would like to bring in? No, I don’t think 
of any at the moment. AsI say, I have been on my back and I have not been 
able to do much work. 

Q. Are there any others you would like to release?—A. No, that is the 
last thing we want to do, to release anybody. 

Q. At present you are not in favour of releasing any more?—A. Right. 

Q. Just to follow that up, have you any objection to taking that in, say 
for instance people who are working under prevailing rates who would like to 
have the benefits of the Civil Service regulations, if some scheme could be 
devised for taking it in?—A. Well, if it could be devised, yes. 

Q. You would be prepared to do that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would be prepared to listen to representations on behalf of a large 
number of prevailing rates men now in the employ of the government who would 
like to come in under the benefits of the civil service law, so that they may 
get superannuation?—A. Yes. 

Q. For a number of years I have had representations that these prevailing 
rates people would like to be put in under the jurisdiction of the Commission 
to enjoy the benefits of the Civil Service, and I believe some of them will make 
representations for the purpose of being taken in?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. A question, Doctor, in connection with the matter you have just raised. 
Take the department of Fisheries, they seem to have great difficulty with 


crews who are changing rapidly, but take the officers of boats, for instance. 
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I have in mind the officers of fishing boats. They are not under the Civil 
Service, as I understand it—A. My colleague, Mr. Tremblay, has that Depart- 
ment, and he will be able to answer you much better than I could. 

Q. There is no provision for -superannuation for those men when they 
reach the end of their time?—A. That is probably correct. 

Q. Do you see any reason why some provision should not be made so as 
to give them the benefits of superannuation?—A. Well, you are a member of 
Parliament, Mr. Ernst. 

Q. I am asking you the question.—A. I cannot help you in that. I haven’t 
sufficient information before me. 


Mr. CHEvrRiIER: You mean seasonal employment? 


Mr. Ernst: No, these are men who sail the boats the year round. I have 
in mind particularly the “ Arras” and the “ Arleux,” boats of the Department 
of Fisheries. The captain of the “ Arras” is probably near the time when his 
age will compel him to retire, with no provision whatever for superannuation. 


Mr. Cuevrisr: They do not come under the provisions of the Civil Service 
Act. 

The Witness: The Act does not include, as you know— 

Mr. Ernst: I was wondering if it could not be made to include. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Are they seasonal? 


Mr. Ernst: No, permanent. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, Doctor, of your own volition you told us a few minutes ago you 
had not any suggestion to make as to any group or class of employees now 
under the Civil Service not being excluded therefrom, and I would lke to follow 
that up with this: having regard to the provisions of the present statute, and 
such limitations as they place upon the ultimate appointment of the choice of 
the Civil Service Commission, and having regard to the complaints that you 
have received, is there any group now under the Act whom you feel, as the 
result of your experience, are not obtaining appointment or promotion on a 
true merit system?—A. No, I cannot go that far with you. We have discussed 
at the board and individually—I am speaking now of the members of the 
Civil Service Commission—a number of classes such as you speak of, but we 
have never reached the point where we would recommend, or at least I have 
not—where we would recommend their exemption from the Act. 

Q. Take, for example, the case of local postmasters. That seems to be one 
productive of a great deal of see-sawing back and forth. In the case of local 
postmasters, if the man appointed or approved by the Commission, goes over 
to the department and the department rejects that man for the reason of 
unsuitability you really have, in its final analysis, not a merit system, have 
you?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, as I said at the beginning, we have the condition 
of first suiting the department. We must suit the department. 

Q. But you could make your official choice and rate them according to 
merit without regard to the Department’s view at all?—A. Yes. Oh, no. 
Pardon me. No. Not without. I was falling asleep. | 

Q. I pick out a class with respect to which I have heard a great deal 
of criticism—the local postmasters?—A. Yes. 

Q. A vacancy occurs somewhere in a local revenue post office—I do not 
care where—and a postmaster has to be appointed. Now, as I understand the 
system which now prevails, it is that an official of the Post Office department 
goes out and interviews all those applicants?—A. Yes. 

@. And holds what is termed an oral examination?—A. He is supposed to. 
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Q. And as the result of that oral examination he makes recommendations 
to the Post Office department which, in turn, are relayed by the Post Office 
department after some time to the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those applicants for that position are not subjected to a written 
examination?—A. No. 

@. So that the Commission, which is the body to determine who are meri- 
torious in their order of merit, really has nothing before it in making its nomina- 
tion of approval but the report of the official of the Post Office department? 
—A. Oh, yes. We have also the sworn declaration of each applicant, giving his 
application— 

Q. Well, now— 

Mr, Cuevrier: The question is not right. 


The CHairMAN: The question may not be ia but Dr. MacTavish is 
an intelligent man and he will correct me. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think, Doctor, that we got to the point where I asked you if the 
Civil Service Commission had anything before it other than the report of the 
official?—A. Yes, and I said yes. 

Q. The report of an official of the Post Office department as to the man’s 
rating for merit?—A. I said yes. 

Q. Now, what else has the Civil Service Commission before it?—A. The 
sworn declaration. 

Q. The applicant’s sworn declaration?—A. Yes. 

Q. To what effect?—A. Oh, everything about himself, experience, age and 
war service. I think that is the reason I gave you the wrong answer. I was 
anticipating you. We have to take into consideration the soldier preference. 

Q. Leaving aside the soldier preference. Suppose that all your applicants 
are returned soldiers?—A. Then our examiners look over all applications to 
discover what qualifications these men might have for postmaster. They find 
a man who has a pretty fair education and has conducted a store for several 
vears and who is well spoken of in the community, and such like. He will 
swear to that as his qualifications. 

Q. Yes, but that is a man swearing to his own merit; but what I want to 
get really before the Committee is this: The Civil Service Commission who, 
under the Statute, is going to make an appointment in order of merit—has it 
anything before it upon which it can determine that man’s merits?—A. Oh, 
yes. 

Q. Other than the marks or rating given by an official of the Post Office 
department, plus a man’s own declaration as to his own merits?—A. Yes, He 
may have had experience as a postmaster which is regarded as valuable 
experience. 

Q. All right. Now, then let me assume that we have a case in which all 
the applicants are returned soldiers and all the applicants have had some post 
office experience, and the official of the Post Office department has rated them 
one, two, three, four and five?—-A. Yes. I would think that that man, granted 
he is an honest man, would be the most likely man available to rate these men. 

Q. I am not questioning that. I say, as a matter of fact, in the ordinary 
course of events, the Civil Service Commission would approve then of the man 
rated No. 1 by the official of the Post Office department?—A. Not always. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Is not that man your own official for that purpose?—A. Certainly he is. 
Q. He is your own official?—A. The best man available. 
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By the Charman: 

Q. I do not care whether he is your official. J am not making any argu- 
ment. I am trying to get at the facts. The fact remains that an official of 
the Post Office department has rated the applicants 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, and as I 
said, in the ordinary course of events, the Civil Service Commission would 
nominate or approve for appointment the man rated highest by Post Office 
officials, assuming that these men had all had Post Office experience?—A. It 
would depend on other experiences too that might better fit a man. Such a 
situation as you suggest would be almost impossible to find. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. It would be unique?—A. Very unique. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me follow it up this way: An official of the Post Office department, 
having made his recommendations, rating 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, I can take it that in 
every case where some person other than the one rated No. 1 by the official in 
the Post Office department was appointed, it was by the exercise of discretion 
of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. So that if I have a case in which a man, for example, who had acted as 
an assistant postmaster—actually fulfillmg the postmaster’s duties for three out 
of nine years—is one of the applicants, and a man who had been acting in the 
capacity of a letter carrier is appointed postmaster, I can take it that if the 
second man, the latter man, was not the recommendation of the Post Office 
official, then the latter man got the appointment by the exercise of discretion 
by the Civil Service Commission. They are the body to explain to me why?— 
A. The Civil Service Commission? | 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to get at the responsibility?—A. That is quite right. 

Q. I would like to ask one further question. You say that all this material 
—the sworn statement of the candidate, the rating of the Post Office official and 
so forth—goes to the Chief Examiner or to one of the examiners of the Civil 
Service Commission?—A. To the Post Office examiner. 

Q. Then does he, in turn, make a recommendation to the Commission?—A. 
He makes his recommendation to the Chief Examiner. 

Q. And does the Chief Examiner, in turn, make a recommendation to the 
Commission or does the Chief Examiner say, “John Jones has the job”?—A. No, 
no. The Chief Examiner may approve the recommendation of the Post Office 
examiner or he may not. 

Q. In which event he recommends somebody else?—-A. No. He may make 
a notation of what his opinion is and he has the privilege of making such a 
recommendation. 

Q. And then would the whole matter ultimately come before the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission as such in the exercise of its discretion?—A. Yes. 

@. And when you say before the Commission, does that mean before the 
whole Commission, or before one member of it?—-A. If they have any difficulty, 
it would come before all of us; if it is a clear sailing case— 

Q. In every case the question is to choose the most meritorious man under 
the present system, is it not?—A. Yes. It goes to the Chairman first. Post 
Office is one of his departments. The Chairman looks over these documents. He 
has those documents in front of him. He has a recapitulation of the whole thing. 
He has the statement of the examiner with the approval, or disapproval, 
or whatever it may be, of the Chief Examiner. That goes in front of the 
Chairman. The Chairman considers that, and if he thinks that is not in his 
judgment a proper recommendation he makes a notation to that effect and 
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initials it. It comes to me or, as the case might be, to Commissioner Tremblay 
and he looks it over. If he is satisfied with the decision of the Chairman he 
initials accordingly and then it will come to me, or vice versa, and I may dissent 
or I may approve. 

Q. Now, assuming that in the course you have just outlined you have a 
dissenting Commissioner, then would the matter come up for discussion at a 
meeting of the three members of the Commission?—A. If the dissenting Com- 
ey sete wished to have it brought up and discussed, it would become a board 
subject. 

Q. Supposing the Chairman, having looked over the recommendations and 
so forth, is doubtful as to the report of the Chief Examiner, the Post Office 
official and so on, and he then takes it to Commissioner Tremblay and to you, 
and you both hold a view different from that of the Chairman—that is, you 
approve of the recommendation made by the Post Office official and the Chief 
Examiner and so forth; then what happens to it?—A. Well, if it is a clear case 
of approval I say so. 

Q. Supposing you disagree. Supposing the Chairman sent you a memor- 
andum in which he says, “I approve of this appointment, but I think it should be 
submitted to the other Commissioners.” Both you and Commissioner Tremblay 
disagree with the Chairman, what happens?—-A. If we happened to agree, the 
majority prevails. 

Q. Then what happens? Do you send it back to the Chief Examiner and 
ask for another recommendation?—-A. Oh, no. We have agreed on a man. 

Q. I see. The Chief Examiner’s recommendations would recommend 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5 in some order for appointment?—A. The Chief Examiner does not, 
as a rule, make the recommendation, but he surveys the parties in front of him. 
He considers all these cases when they come from the examiner. He might send 
it to Dr. Roche without any comment at all, without any recommendation. 

Q. Which means he neither approves nor disapproves?—A. He initials and 
approves it. He always does something. If he approves that, it goes to the 
Chairman, and the Chairman may approve, or disapprove, at his discretion. 

Q. I appreciate that. Now, I assume that the Chairman is sufficiently 
doubtful that he refers it to the other members of the Commission, and the 
other members of the Commission are of the opinion that the man recommended 
by the Post Office official, and passed upon by the Chief Examiner of the 
Civil Service Commission, should not be appointed, and they are in favour 
of No. 2, say, on the list. Then, what happens? Does the Civil Service 
Commission convene together and sit down and discuss the merits or demerits, 
or is that matter at an end?—A. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. You assume 
that Dr. Roche would send it in for my opinion before he makes his own. 

Q. No. I assume from what you have told me that Dr. Roche—we will 
take an instance—approves of the appointment recommended by the official of 
the Post Office department?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, it comes to you and you disagree?—A. Yes, 

Q. It goes to Commissioner Tremblay and he disagrees. I want to know 
what happens?—A. If we disagree, we approve of somebody. 

Q. Then, surely, you and Commissioner Tremblay and the Chairman of 
the Commission must come together in conference and sit down for that purpose, 
do you not?--A. Not always. We do frequently; but not always. 

Q. You and Commissioner Tremblay might get together and say, “we both 
disagree with the Chairman’s recommendations’?—A. It would be quite as 
likely that Dr. Roche and I would get together and I would tell him why I 
was disagreeing. 

Q. Ultimately two of you would recommend somebody other than the 
recommendation of the Post Office official?—A. We might, yes. 
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Q. If you did, do you go ahead and appoint the man on whom two of you 
are agreed?—A. We approve of his appointment. 

Q. And having approved of his appointment, he is notified, and is he then 
automatically appointed, or is that one of the cases in which the Deputy head 
of the Post Office department could say “rejected for unsuitability” ?—A. That 
is one of the cases. 

Q. And if he rejected your choice for unsuitability the mill starts all over 
again?—A. Oh, no. The latter end of the mill. Say the butt end of the mill. 

Q. What would happen?—A. It would come back. If he rejected it, we 
would have to make another appointment. 

Q. And would there be a new recommendation from the Post Office official? 
—A. No. He would have nothing more to do with it. 

Q. It would go back to you and you would make a second choice?—A. Yes. 
We would make a second choice. 

Q. And if that choice were rejected for unsuitability it would come back 
and you would make a third choice?—A. Yes. 

Q. And so on until somebody satisfactory to the Post Office department 
was chosen?—A. It has happened that nobody was satisfactory, and we had 
to re-advertise. 

Q. The whole list would be exhausted?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then it becomes an open competition?—A. It has been an open com- 
petition all along; it is repeated. 

Q. You say you advertise. You broadcast it to all the public, and you 
may have a greater number of applicants than previously?—-A. We might. 

Q. And with respect to these applicants, does the same official of the Post 
Office department go out again to examine those applicants?—A. Not neces- 
sarily, but usually. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Do you, as a Commission, maintain a body of examiners that you send 
out into the country, or do you do the same with every department of the 
government that you do with the Post Office? That is, you use some officials 
of various departments of government to go out and take the examination of 
any applicants?—A. Wherever possible. We pursue the same policy pretty 
well—pretty closely. In National Revenue— 

Q. Take the instance of the Interior department at the time more especially 
when it had the control of the natural resources in the west, would you use, say, 
a homestead inspector or somebody of that type to go out and make an 
examination? $o that the examination of a civil servant going into the Post 
Office department is not peculiar to one department of government?—A. No, 
not by any means. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. If there should be an instance where the Commissioners do disagree 
and there is a majority decision, is the fact that there is a disagreement, and 
the decision is a majority decision, indicated to the department concerned? 
—A. No. 

By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Is there a record kept?—A. Yes. A record is kept of everything. 

Q. Who would you say, in all this procedure, is the key man—the man upon 
whose judgment you finally rely?—A. Well, we have to rely on our own; in 
my own case, on my own. 

The CHairMAN: I suppose, Mr. Bowman, what you want to get at is that 
i eS wanted to appoint somebody to a position, which job would you rather 

ave! ; 

Mr. Bowman: Not at all. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. The point I want to make is this: Is it the man who goes out and makes 
this examination who is the key man, or are you the key man?—A. Well, we 
should not say there is a key man at all. 

Q. Where does all this boasted system of examination come in?-—A. If you 
vive me an instance— 

Q. Take the instance we are talking about, the Post Office appointments? 
—A. The inspector who goes out in that case is an employee of the Civil Service 
Commission for that purpose—for that particular purpose. He has other duties, 
but that is one of his duties. 

Q. Usually an inspector?—A. Usually the inspector; but it is always the 
Inspector, unless the superintendent of that district wishes to take the job on 
himself, and he, for the time being, is an employee of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, under an arrangement with the Post Office department. 

@. That is quite clear—A. You asked for the key position. 

Q. I am asking about the key position. I want to know who it is. Is it 
upon the result of the examination that the appointment is made?—-A. There 
is no written examination there. 

Q. No, no. It is an oral examination. Upon what is the official appoint- 
ment based?—A. It is based on the Inspector’s report and the application, the 
sworn facts and the application form, and the reports we have had as to character 
and suitability and such like from leading citizens of that community. 

Q. Yes, but the special officer, the superintendent or whoever it may be, 
actually rates these applicants in order?—A. Yes. He is supposed to. 

Q. He makes a rating?—A. Yes. 

Q. He returns that to the Post Office department?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if the rating is not suitable to them, perhaps, they send them back 
for another rating, is that so?—A. We cannot quite say that they do that. 
That could happen. 

Q. As a matter of practice, does it happen in the department?—A. It does 
not as a matter of practice, no. ~ 

Q. It does not. Do you not know of cases where they have been sent back 
for re-rating by the examining officer?—A. I know of cases where another 
officer has been sent. It is usually another officer, not the original man himself to 
be sent back to change his ratings. We may send another officer, if there is some 
doubt. Just what the purpose is I am not able to tell you. 

Q. Frankly, cases have been referred to me where I know there have been 
several ratings made by the same officer?—-A. That is quite possible. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. lf a second officer is sent out from the Post Office department and 
makes a second rating, do the reports of both officers, which differ, come before 
the Commission?—A. They do not always come, and that is a contentious 
situation. We do not know. Even if we may suspect that two ratings have been 
made we do not know, unless we see both, and we do not always see them. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Let me go back to my original question again. I started by asking you 
who was the key man and your answer was that you yourself was the key man? 
—A. No, no. Pardon me. I said that I depend on my judgment. On whose 
judgment do I rely? On my own. 

Q. That is your own judgment?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when it comes to your office you take the material that has 
been submitted to you in the form of affidavits by the different applicants ?— 


A. The sworn declaration. 
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Q. And the return by the inspector or officer of the department who made 
the examination?—A. Yes. That is not all, but that is the principal one. 

Q. Those are the principal things?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And you may come to an entirely different decision to the man who went 
out into the field and made the examination?—-A. We might. 

Q. And often do, as a matter of fact?—A. I would not say often; but we do. 

Q. It is not uncommon?—-A. It is not uncommon. 

Q. In the examination—the general examination of the department, the 
oral examination counts for considerable in the matter of weights, does it not? 
—A. It depends on what the position is. 

Q. In the position we are talking about in the Post Office department, the 
oral examination is really the only examination. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is the whole thing. 
The Witness: Oh, no, pardon me. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. What other examination is there?—A. We have the Post Office examiner 
who goes into the documents provided by the man in his application which, after 
all, we have to give some recognition to, in the sworn declaration. 

Q. The sworn declaration would be prepared, and probably in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred is not prepared by the local man himself; it may be pre- 
pared by a local lawyer, or a magistrate?—A. I would not like to reflect on the 
local lawyer. 

Q. It is only an affidavit prepared by the local lawyer, or the local magis- 
trate, upon instructions from the man himself?—A. Quite so. 

Q. As to the facts?—A. Quite so. But we have his sworn declaration and 
we have the sworn declaration from the officer accepting his general declaration 
which he makes at the beginning. 

Mr. VauutAnce: Not from the lawyer that makes it out. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is not a written examination at all. 


Mr. Cuevrier: The position does not call for a written examination in that 
case. 


_Mr. Bowman: I am not saying that the position calls for a written exami- 
nation, but the principle behind the merit system is that the best man, from the 
point of view of merit, ought to get the job. That is primarily based on an 
examination, is it not? 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. And the only examination you have, in the case of post office officials, is 
an oral one?—-A. With a great many. 

Q. Tell me some others. 

The CHAIRMAN: Say postmasters, instead of Post Office officials. 

Mr. CuHevrimr: Why try to take an instance and make out a case on the 
merit system, where there is no examination written. If you want to try out 
the way the merit system is applied, you might do it two ways. You might 
take it in the case where you have the written examination, followed by an oral 
examination, or you might take an ordinary position, where there is no written 
examination called for. Take the two separately; do not mix them up. 

The CuarirmMan: At the moment we are taking the case where there is not 
a written examination. 

Mr. Cuervrier: Don’t ask if there is one and what documentary evidence 
you have. 
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The CHatrrMAN: We will be glad to take up one later. 
Mr. Cuevrier: You must not mix the two up. 


Mr. Bowman: I want to get the practice in this particular case, and I 
think I am just as capable of knowing what I want as Mr. Chevrier is of telling 
me what I want. As far as I, personally, am concerned, I am in favour of the 
merit system, but I want to know how it is working out under this present 
Civil Service Act, and that is what we are appointed for. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In the case of Post Office appointments—appointments of postmasters, 
the only examination there is the oral examination?—A. Are you speaking of 
anybody—the same case as before—a rural Post Office? 

Q. Yes, a rural Post Office?—A. Oh, yes; the oral examination and the 
examination, as we term it, on education and experience which is in the offices 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. That is on the statement from the man himself?—A. Not only from 
the man himself; he has to send references. ‘ 

Q. So that the rating of the Commission may be entirely different from the 
rating of the officer of the department who actually goes out to make the 
examination?—A. It might be. 

Q. As a matter of fact, in regard to the rating of the officer who goes out to 
make the examination—to use the expression you used a little while ago—he 
may not like the colour of this fellow’s hat?—A. Quite probably. 

Q. And his examination depends upon the man’s appearance, how he strikes 
him as being a man who would meet the public in an affable way and conduct 
the affairs of the Post Office well?—-A. That is the supposition. 

Q. So that there is a considerable difficulty in the matter of postmasters, 
at least? At least, a lot of things might happen from the time the original 
recommendation of the examining officer is made until the final appointment 
is made between the man who originally stands highest and the man who stands 
lowest?—-A. Yes. You have put your finger on one at the outset. The Post 
Office might send another officer back to get another report. 

Q. And the man who was originally rated first may, as a matter of fact, 
have the least chance of getting the position?—A. If he has the qualifications 
as we determine by searching the statement he makes there, then he has a 
pretty good chance. 

Q. The qualifications from the point of view of the Commission?—A. Yes. 
Suppose a man said that he had two or three years’ experience in such and 
such a Post Office. We verify that. That is his sworn statement. 

Q. That is one thing that would, of course, weigh very heavily with the 
Commission?—A. It is post office experience, and other things being equal, that 
has a weight. 

Mr. Vauuance: To get away from the Post Office for a moment. You 
mentioned some of the departments of the government which are not under the 
Civil Service Commission. You mentioned, for instance, the National Research 
Bureau. Has there been suggestion made from the Bureau to the Commission 
that they come under the Civil Service Act?—A. No. 

Q. There has not been any suggestion?—A. No. 

Q. In your opinion, then, Doctor, in so far as these people are concerned, 
do you think you would be in a better position, as a Commission, to make 
appointments to the Research Bureau than those who are now responsible for 
it?—A. I think so, and I will tell you why. We would not make an appoint- 
ment to the Research Bureau, without first having a representative, we will 
say Dr. Tory, and a law officer probably, and technical outsiders to advise us. 
Dr. Tory would be there himself, or his deputy, or somebody to deputize for 
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him, and the department would have a representative to express ‘an opinion on 
the applicant. That gets back to what I was saying, that the department must 
be satisfied. It is no use to appoint anyone if they won’t have him. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. In what way would it be improved if you take Dr. rouge advice?—A. 
You will find, if you looked into that appointment, if you look into some of the 
files here, some of the records, of our advisory boards, you will find those 
advisory boards were there for the purpose of advising us on peculiar cases. 

Q. What I was trying to make was this; the power of selection now, at 
least in theory, is exercised through Dr. Tory as head of the department?— 
A. No. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Research Council. 


The Witness: No. He knows the man, but our commissioners are there 
to see that the Civil Service Act is carried out, and that the applicants are 
properly graded. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Do you examine for the position of the Bureau at all?—A. No. 

Q. Not now?—A. Never did. 

Q. What I am saying is, in theory, Dr. Tory is to-day the proper advisory 
factor in selecting any person for the Research Bureau?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Well, if you bring Dr. Tory in as an advisor, then you either accept his 
views or you do not. If you accept his views as the determining factor, you 
are no farther ahead. If you do not, he might exercise his power of rejection? 
—A. He might do that. That is not the only thing. You do it on probationary 
and different jobs, much inferior jobs. We have an advisory board, and it 
becomes a case, as I have said, of elimination, getting this one out, and that 
one out. The department names a particular adviser, it may not be Dr. Tory, 
but in the case of the Research Council it is Dr. Tory, or somebody named by 
him. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. The reason why I asked you the question, is this: that in the final 
analysis if the change as suggested by you was brought about, what are the 
benefits, if any, that will accrue from the change?—A. Well— 

Q. I am not a lawyer, but it seems to me to be a case of fencing around, and 
not asking a simple question. Being a “hayseed,”’ I am asking a simple question, 
what are the benefits?—A. Just the same benefits that come to anybody. He has, 
or is supposed to have, better protection than he would have from a separate 
institution or body or branch, not in the Civil Service.. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. What is the reason? 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. If they have not asked for it, Doctor. You say they have not asked for 
it.—A. No. 

Q. You say they would have better protection?—aA. I don’t say they would 
have. That is the usual consensus of opinion of those who are working in those 
places. I don’t like to take an instance. Take the recent instance of the Tariff 
Board, or the Interior department, or some part where a lot of people were let 
out. 
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By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. Neither do the appointments of senators—A. Senators? 

Q. It is not your intention that the Civil Service Commission should appoint 
senators?—-A. Pardon me, I am sorry—I don’t understand. 

Q. It is not your intention that the Civil Service Commission appoint sena- 
tors?—A. Not senators, no. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. You would not take that heavy responsibility?—A. No; we would rather 
appoint ourselves first. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. I think your responsibilities are much heavier right now than if you had 
the appointing of senators——A. I hope the appointing of senators is easier. 
The CHairMAN: Let us get back to the matter we were discussing. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. In regard to the taking over of the National Research Bureau, I under- 
stand the Civil Service Commission is rather jealous, and quite properly so, of 
the administration of the merit system, and your desire would be to take in the 
National Research Bureau?—A. I do mention it, Mr. Chevrier, but I think it 
would be far better to take in the appraisers in the National Revenue. 

. @. I understand you would like to have them under your jurisdiction?—A. 
es. 

Q. I understand that the department has not asked you to do it?—A. They 
took it from us, by Act of Parliament. 

Q. You want to get it back. The reason I understand, that you want to 
get it back is that under the merit system you feel that the employees would get 
much more fair play: would get more of the merit system, if they were within 
your jurisdiction than if left on outside appointment?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is your reason for suggesting they should come in?—A. And they 
would get that. 

Q. Admittedly, supposing that were so?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your reason for bringing them in, is that you, as administrator of the 
merit system, think that those employees would get the merit system more under 
your wing than if they are left in the outside world?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Do you mean that the Commission would like to have a little more 
power?—A. We all want power—more power to us. If I might enlarge on what 
Mr. Chevrier stated, I can give you a concrete example of the meaning of that 
by an illustration. An appraiser might be appointed by a minister, or by an 
order in council, recommended by the minister, or his deputy, however it might be 
done, we don’t know how, but as it goes, they make their own appointments. 
It is a branch, you say, of National Revenue, a large department. One of those 
men wishes to apply for promotion into another branch of the National Revenue, 
and we could not agree to his passing into—his taking part in that promotional 
examination—for the simple reason we had nothing to do with his appointment 
in the first place; therefore we could not properly recognize him as a man who 
had gone in there on the merit system. 
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By Mr. Ernst: | 
Q. They were taken away after a recommendation by a committee of the 
House of Commons, were they not?—A. Probably it was three years ago, by 
Mr. Euler. 
By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. It was not a committee of the House?—A. No, no. 
Q. I think you mean by Act of Parliament, an amendment to the National 
Revenue Act. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Was not that done as a result of the Customs’ inquiry?—A. No, nothing 
at all to do with any inquiry. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. What was the reason they were taken away?—A. Well, I cannot give 
you any reason. I suspect the department thought, honestly thought, that they 
could make better appointments of appraisers than the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. There are not many of them, only roughly 200 in the branch that was 
taken out. 


By Mr. Chevrter: 

Q. There were probably more about that time. As a result of the operation 
of the law, a large number of them were needed at that time?—A. Yes, that is 
probably the point. 

Q. It does not do away with the merits of your case?—A. No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Or any other general case. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. The National Research Bureau, were they ever under the Commission.— 


A. Never. 
Q. What reason do you give for that? 


The CuarrMAN: It was created by statute. 

The Wirnsss: Created by statute, and preferred to make their own ap- 
pointments. 

The CHairRMAN: There is a special statute for that. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Are you aware whether in the National Research Bureau there are many 
technical positions, like chemists?—-A. No. I have no information. 
Q. No information?—A. No information. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. What particular advantage would there be to the government of the 
country.—A. In what way? 

Q. In the transfer of this department, to your jurisdiction?—A. Well, if 
you will look you will find—I don’t know—we will take the National Research ~ 
Bureau as an instance. I don’t actually know this, but I would be quite safe in 
saying it, because I discussed the matter before with Dr. Tory when he was 
selecting his staff. I think the staff there is paid probably 25 or 50 per cent 
higher than any similar positions in the service. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Technical staff?—A. Technical, all kinds of chemists. 
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By Mr. Bowman: | 

Q. But, of course, that is to be expected—A. Well, if you think that is in 

the interest of the public service, I agree with you. 
~ Q. What is your own opinion?—A. I say I agree with you. 

Q. What would be the advantage, therefore, or the disadvantage?—A. If 
they were,—if they had come in about the time they came under, or a little 
later, they would have come under the Beatty Report, which advocated con- 
siderably higher salaries for those similar positions in the Civil Service. The 
Commission is on record as being in favour of that. But that was never brought 
about. The Research Bureau, which was not under the Commission, could act 
as we presume many did, and pay what salaries they wished, and as Dr. Tory 
said, go out and get the men that they knew were qualified, and bring them in 
and pay a sufficient salary to get them. 

Q. Then you are of the opinion that if they were brought under’the Civil 
Service, they would have received higher salaries?—A. No. 

The CuHarrMan: It is the other way around. The doctor’s point is the 
National Research Council pay higher salaries to their technicians than are 
paid to men holding similar technical positions in the Civil Service, owing to 
the fact that they are not a part of the Civil Service, and do not come under the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. 

Mr. BowMan: Quite right. 

The Witness: That is the point. 

Mr. Bowman: The doctor also made a remark that the Beatty Commission 
recommended much higher salaries. 

The CHAIRMAN: For civil servants. 

The Witness: And technical officers, too, in the service. So if the Beatty 
Commission Report had been adopted and carried out, those salaries would have 
been agreed on. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. You do not say that technical men in the National Research Bureau 
should have higher salaries than technical men in other departments for similar 
work?—A. No. 

Q. Well, there is just one other point I wish to make. It is presumed that 
the Civil Service Act acts in the interest of the Service and also in the interest of 
the employee. There should be very cogent reasons put forward if any employees 
were taken out from under that Service. Is not that your position?—A. Yes. 
| The CuHatrman: Is that all, gentlemen, on this phase of the question? If so, 
I should like to get a little information from Dr. MacTavish. We discussed at 
some length, Doctor, the appointment of postmasters without written examin- 
ations. What other positions are there under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service 
Commission to which initial appointments are made without written examina- 
tions?—A. Oh, quite a good many, practically all technical and professional 
positions, and in the lower order too—a great many without written examina- 
tions. 

Q. Such as census clerks?—A. No, census clerks are examined. You would 
get more precise and better information by consulting Mr. Foran, the secretary, 
when he comes before you. . 

The CuatrMAN: Mr. Foran, would it be possible for you to let the Com- 
mittee have that in the form of a written memorandum—positions to which 
initial appointments are made without written examinations. 

Mr. Foran: They are already made out. 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘Then I would like to get another piece of information. 
How many permanent civil servants are there in Canada to-day under the 


jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission? 
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Mr. Foran: Classified positions, 35,000. 

The CuHarrMAN: How many temporary? 

Mr. Foran: That includes the temporary employees. All these figures have 
been given to you in the statements forwarded. I have included them in the 
statement. _ 

The CHAIRMAN: You have them at your finger-ends. I want to get them in 
this black book of mine. Classified positions, under the Civil Service Commission, 
35,000. Approximately how many of those would be permanent and how many 
would be temporary? 

Mr. Foran: Well, I would say, 22 and 13. 


The CHAIRMAN: Twenty-two thousand permanent, and 13,000 temporary. 
Thank you very much. 


By the Chairman: 


| Q. Doctor, have we got down towards the end of your list?—A. You are 
pretty near it. If I could have a few minutes more I could finish it. 

Q. You would prefer to finish it to-day?—A. I would prefer to finish it 
now, if that is agreeable. It won’t take long. Then, my fourth suggestion is, 
should promotions be made by the Commission on the recommendation of any 
of the department officials, and should such promotions be by seniority or merit? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you give that, there is one other thing I wanted to get. Are not 
examinations required under the Civil Service Commission administration in 
regard to promotions?—A. Not required, no. 

Q. None at all in any case?—A. No. 

Q. Now, go ahead.—A. The present system, I don’t know whether you have 
studied it, but under it it is done by weights and ratings on weights. That is, 
two departments have a vacancy, we will say. We will take the Post Office 
department as an instance. They have a vacancy, and there are, we will say, 
twenty clerks who apply for that vacancy. They are rated by their immediately 
superior officer, the head of the branch, or of several branches, and in most 
cases they have what they call a rating board. Those ratings come through to us 
with a weight of two for seniority, three for efficiency, and five for fitness, making 
ten, so that fitness is fifty per cent of the total. There is always a complaint about 
promotions. When a promotion is made those that do not get it are disap- 
pointed and the one is pleased, but under the system which we are now following 
there are very few complaints, that reach us at any rate. It is generally con- 
ceded by the associations, I think, that it is about as good a system as we can 
devise. A group of postal officials came before us a short time ago complaining— 
they were letter carriers—about promotion and such like, and I asked them if they 
could suggest any better way and they had to admit that they could not suggest 
a better way. I cannot myself. I have tried to devise a better scheme, but, 
taking the human element, the present system is about as good as it could be, and 
it gets back again always to the point where we must satisfy the Department. 
The Department can reject, but I do not know that you are very much interested 
in promotions. 


By Mr, Ernst: 
Q. That is very similar to what Dr. Roche said?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do I understand that the department head can reject a nominee of the 
Civil Service Commission for promotion the same as for official appointment?— 


A. That is putting it the wrong way. That is putting the horse before the 
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cart. They give us a rating, and if we have any reason for suspecting—it is 
something like a football match, that is the plainest way to illustrate it, we 
are umpires—and if two of them get their heads together and they say so and 
so should get this, the umpire declares it. 

@. And in this football game, I suppose like most of them football brains 
counts as well as kicking ability?—A. Sometimes brains count a good deal. 


By Mr, Ernst: 

Q. You put your stamp of approval on it?—A. If there is any reason why 
we think those are not bona fide ratings or if they are too close to be safe, 
or for any reason we wish to give, we may have a written examination and 
that determines, the two together, the result. I did not know that Dr. Roche 
had enlarged upon that. 

This is my last point—re-organization, going into the department and 
re-organizing. “ Why does not the Civil Service Commission re-organize and 
reduce staff, have fewer people”? Dr, W. L. Grant, of Upper Canada College, 
had a series of articles printed and his chief complaint—after criticizing the 
Commissioners themselves for their inability—was that they did not reduce 
the staffs, there was too large a classification. Now, that is something that you 
gentlemen will probably consider—are the staffs too large. And the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, I can say in one word, has nothing to do with it, because if 
we were to go in and re-organize a department, without its permission, or without 
its request, we could not re-organize it. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. You could only do it on demand?—A. On demand, and with co-operation. 

Q. That is under the Act?—A. I know it is, but the general opinion is 
that the Civil Service Commission is responsible— 

Q. Not of those who know?—A. Not of those who know. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words, you have no statutory powers which would enable 
you, as a Commission, to act as efficiency experts in organizing any depart- 
ment ?—A. Oh, yes, we have. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
@. By request.—A. We could not achieve it, except by request. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Theoretically, you have the powers. Practically, it is not possible for 
you to work it out, except with the concurrence of any particular department? 
—A. Exactly. 

Mr, Cuevrier: That is section 9 of the Act. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. And that, I suppose, presents the difficulty, that if they invite you, it 
is an admission of inefficiency on the part of the department heads or some 
of the higher officials of the department and, therefore, not likely to happen?— 
A. It is not likely to happen, but still I think a good many of them might be 
glad, if it could be brought about, if the Civil Service Commission had power 
to do it; but not without co-operation. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. In view of the reclassification that took place some years ago, and the 
general upheaval that followed, what would be the necessity to-day for reclassi- 
fication of the whole service, is there any need for it?—A. There is no great 
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urgent need. I do not see that it makes any difference whether you call a man 
an engineer grade 2 or an engineer grade 2B, or anything else, it might cause a 
little more bookkeeping, but there is no increase now. Staffs are decreasing all 
the time. 

Q. Since that general reclassification, is there any imperative need, to-day, 
for a general wholesale investigation into the service, for the purpose of re- 
classification?—A. No, I don’t think so, 


By Mr. Maclnns: 


Q. In the beginning of your examination, Doctor, you said that the Civil 
Service might be likened to a great machine. Don’t you think that a machine, 
particularly one of the magnitude of the Civil Service, ought to have someone 
whose business it was to see that it was always kept in the best running 
order?—A. Yes. Might I say in reply to that, Mr. Chairman, that the illustra- 
tion I gave is quite good, and what you say is quite to the point. We must 
keep that maciiine moving all the time. There is something that stops it or 
sonything goes wrong. I can say this: I think that the other night, in the 
T_ouse, the Prime Minister in another connection said that there is “a hidden 
thing”. That was a very apt phrase that he used. I would say, in my less 
apt manner, that it is someone putting a monkey-wrench in the works and that 
monkey-wrench is public opinion. If public opinion were not so strong against 
the Civil Service Commission to stop the machinery going smoothly, it would 
go smoothly. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We are led to believe, by some of the newspapers, that public opinion 
is very strongly in favour of the Civil Service Commission?—-A. Not in the way 
I speak of it. 


Mr. Ernst: I would not make any admission that public opinion is against 
the Commission. 


The Wirness: All the complaints we hear, and the complaints you hear, 
are the result of the most of people all over the country who come out dissatis- 
fied from examinations—the Commission is rotten, the examinations are 
rotten, and such like. Now, that is spreading all the time and we cannot help 
it. That is what I mean by public opinion. I do not mean the disinterested 
public opinion, but tae people who have tried examinations and who have failed. 
They say the syste.n is no good. That is what I mean. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Doctor, I wanted to take up something here. I discovered a short time 
ago that in the Vost Office department, for example— 
Mr. Bowman: Mr. Chairman, perhaps we could continue with Dr. Mac- 
Tavish again. Yt is now a quarter after one. 
The CHARMAN: He does not want to come back. He really should have 
his arm in an upright position. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I discovered, in the Post Office department, that they have a form 
called an “annual efficiency report,” apparently a document made out annually 
by some superior officer as to employees under him?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then there is another form called a “promotion rating form” which 
is made up?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do those annual efficiency reports for all candidates for promotion come 
before the Civil Service Commission, together with the promotion rating form, 
when they are considering the question of promotion?—A. No. 

Q. So you have not the advantage of these forms?—A. No. 
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Q. All that comes before you is the promotion rating form made up by 
some official? When I say that comes before you, I mean in relation to a man’s 
progress?—-A. Yes, what we call a rating sheet, signed by one or other of the 
officials. 

Q. And that is made up by some official of the Post Office department?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me if that same system prevails generally throughout the 
departments, or is that confined to the Post Office department,—the annual 
efficiency reports?—A. I don’t think so. I don’t know of any other department 
where it does prevail. 

Q. If, as a matter of fact, there came to the Commission, along with the 
promotion rating form, these annual efficiency reports, it would give the Com- 
mission, or their officials, a source of valuable information, would it not, in 
making those promotions?—A. Well, I think it would. It is a question again 
of whether it is worth the effort, worth the money. 

Q. Of course, they are made out anyway and they are available—A. I 
really don’t think that they quite depend on them. 

Q. You do not think they are consistently made out?—A. I do not think 
they depend on them. They are not used, as far as we know. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Are they not used for the purpose of statutory increases in the depart- 


ment?—A. I cannot tell you that. It might be for that purpose, but that would 
be purely administrative. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It occurs to me that if there was any question as to the rating, if they 
are rating employees in the department, there could be no finer check than 
referring to those annual efficiency reports—A. They would be a fine thing if 
they were kept up. | 

The CHarrMAN: That is all I had in mind. Is there anything else from 
Dr. MacTavish? 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Dr. MacTavish, the creation of an actual position never originates with 
the Commission?—A. No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen of the Committee, just before we adjourn, 
there are some representatives here, from out of town, in connection with some 
of these organizations and I assume they are running expenses here. We have 
got a lengthy job ahead of us. We had planned to take Commissioner Tremblay 
this morning but have not had time to do so. Would the Committee consider 
sitting this evening for a while? 

Mr. Ernst: Why not this afternoon? 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, the reportorial staff is pretty heavily burdened. 

Mr. VALLANCE: Well, Mr. Chairman, this is Wednesday and some of us 
have made arrangements for to-night. 

Mr. CHeEvrier: Can it be made known that people cannot rush down here 
to be heard at the outset. Outside organizations should notify us ahead. 

The CHatrRMAN: I think the Press have done their best to assist us in that 
regard. 

Mr. Ernst: It seems to me we ought to hear Mr. Foran, for instance, after 
we hear Commissioner Tremblay, so that we will get the basis of the whole 
system. 


The committee adjourned to resume at 4 p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 p.m. 
The CuarrMAn: Mr. Tremblay. 


J. EmMite TREMBLAY, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now Mr. Tremblay, you have heard the evidence given here by the 
chairman of the Commission, Dr. Roche, and by Commissioner MacTavish?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Would you just proceed with any observations you desire to make, either 
with respect to the suggested amendments to the present act, the administration, 
or other matters that you care to advise upon.—A. I entirely endorse the recom- 
mendations made by Dr. Roche, and his suggestions, with one exception, and that 
is the one dealing with the appointment and promotion of assistant postmasters 
—postmasters’ assistants; with the others I am in entire agreement. 

Q. With respect to the promotion of assistant postmasters to postmaster- 
ships, what are your views there?—A. Well, I do not agree with that. I think 
it would be very difficult to word an amendment that would be workable, and 
which would not lead to abuses—I mean, that would be correct in all cases. I 
would be afraid of it. 

Q. Then Mr. Tremblay, did you understand the suggestion to be that the 
assistant postmaster should always be promoted to the position of postmaster? 

Mr. CHEvrier: May J just make this observation? I notice that the Press 
cannot get the benefit of the witness’s deposition. I see they are labouring 
rather hard to get what he is saying. I do not know whether we can arrange 
the seating any better, but they are having a lot of trouble. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are holding only this sitting here, because the other 
room was taken by a Senate committee. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I know. I just say that because there seems to be a lot 
of difficulty in getting down the evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN: Try to speak a little louder, please. I just do not follow 
the point with which you are not in agreement with Dr. Roche or Dr. Mac- 
Tavish. 

Mr. Bowman: I remember Dr. MacTavish making a suggestion yesterday 
that in the event of a postmaster dying, his widow or somebody who had been 
in charge of the post office, might very well, in most cases, be appointed. 

Mr. Ernst: I thought it was in exceptional cases. 

The CHatrMAN: I thought Dr. MacTavish merely outlined the difficulties 
with which the Commission were confronted in regard to such a situation. 

Mr. Ernst: At times. 

The CHAIRMAN: At times. 

Mr. Bowman: Oh, I did not understand that. 

The CHAIRMAN: I did not understand him to recommend that. 

Mr. Bowman: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, to the extent that in certain specific cases the returned 
soldier preference should not rigourously apply. Was not that the. point? 

Mr. Bowman: I remember asking the doctor if it would not be a pretty 
hard amendment to work and he admitted it would, but it was in connection 
with this matter. 
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The CuarrMaAN: Let us get Mr. Tremblay’s idea. I do not quite clearly 
understand what his ideas are, and that is what I am struggling with at the 
moment. 


Witness: What I had in mind was this. I know of cases where it would 
be very useful if the Civil Service Commission had the power to appoint assist- 
ants, but I would be afraid if you were to make it a general amendment, it would 
be worse, possibly, than the difficulties you are trying to remedy. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Dr. Roche said yesterday, gentlemen, just for the record: “When, of 
course, the vacancy occurs, the whole community, perhaps, are in favour of the 
widow succeeding that man. I am Just indicating the widow by way of illus- 
tration; it may be another person who has been the assistant who has been in 
that office, who has no connection with the family, but he or she has had the 
experience. Unfortunately they are not civil servants under the interpretation 
of the Act. They were appointed by the postmaster, and were paid by him, and 
therefore, they cannot be promoted. We have had numerous instances where 
the whole community were opposed to us advertising that position, and a returned 
soldier came in and replaced the person whom, on compassionate grounds, the 
whole community wanted, and who also had the experience. It is worthy of con- 
sideration by this Committee. It is something that personally I have been in 
favour of for quite a few years, and it was recommended to the Malcolm Com- 
mittee.” That is the matter you have reference to?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your view is that no amendment to the Act which you can edges 
would make the situation any better than it is now?—A: No. 

Q. Now, is there anything else, Mr. Tremblay?—A. I have nothing else. 

@. Are there any questions any of you gentlemen would like to ask Mr. 
Tremblay in connection with any matter? 

Mr. Bowman: There are some routine matters, Mr. Chairman, that I 
would like to get some information about. I have been wondering if it would 
not be better to leave them until Mr. Foran is called. 

Mr, Cuevrier: Mr. Foran can perhaps give us the routine much more 
quickly and shortly. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Don’t you think it might tend to more efficient service in the post office 
if it were possible?—A. In some cases, yes. 

Q:. Because to-day, as it is, there is no inducement offered an assistant post- 
master. There is nothing to aspire to unless he is a returned man.—A. What I 
had in mind is this: That this man was not selected by the Civil Service. He 
was not selected through competitive examinations. He was merely picked 
by the postmaster. He might be a good man, but if this man were selected 
and if we bring him into the service without competition, that is my objection. 


By Mr. Ernst; 
Q. By way of adhering to the merit system. 


Mr. VatLANce: A man must be a pretty good man to be able to carry 
on as an assistant; and in many cases, and in many stations they do most 
of the work. 


By Mr, Laurin: 
Q. An assistant often bears the greater burden of responsibility in operating 
a post office—A. Generally, yes. 
Mr. Ernst: Mr. Tremblay is obiecting to the way he is selected. 
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By the Chairman: | 
Q. There is something I am not clear on. In what post office does the 
postmaster have the selection without reference to the Civil Service Com- 
mission?—A. In all post offices where the postmaster is paid through revenue. 
Q. That is what you call a revenue post office?—A. The postmaster selects 
his own assistants and pays them. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. The revenue goes up to what? How high does revenue go before a case 
is turned-into the Commission?-—A. Oh, there is no set figure that I know of. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. For instance, Mr. Tremblay, take two cities in Saskatchewan, Battle- 
ford and Yorkton—Yorkton up until last fall was not under the Civil Service 
Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I do not know whether the city of North Battleford is yet under 
the direction of the Civil Service Commission. Now, the assistant postmaster 
there, in spite of the great responsibility he has, has nothing to look forward 
to to-day, and I think there should be some amendment to arrange that these 
fellows will have something to look forward to. As it stands to-day, preference 
is given to some fellow outside the service. I know young men in Canada 
to-day who are 30 years of age, who through no fault of their own were not 
permitted to participate in the Great war. 

Mr. Ernst: Yes. 


Mr. VauuANnce: One of these young men, say, is an assistant postmaster 
in North Battleford. The postmaster dies or resigns, and leaves the post 
vacant. Any returned man in the vicinity has a preference over the assistant 
in spite of the years that he may have spent in the service of the postmaster. 

Mr. Ernst: Well, he takes the position with a full knowledge of the 
situation, and if you change that vou will do away with preference. 

Mr. Curvrier: Is that a revenue post office or not? _ 

The CuarrmMan: It is a revenue post office. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Do you call it a class “B” post office when you change over from a 
revenue post office?—A. Yes. 
Q. They then become class “B”?—A. Class “B”’. 


By the Chairman: — 


Q. And come under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission?— 
A. Yes. The case of the assistant is covered by the Act. 

Q. He could then be appointed to the position under section “B”?—A. Yes. 

Q. Another member of the house was here this morning and asked me to 
get some information arising out of something that came up. This morning 
we were discussing with Dr. MacTavish the question of getting the recom- 
mendation of a post office departmental official in connection with promotions. 
Is the recommendation of the postmaster requested in respect of appointments, 
promotions in the staff, coming under his jurisdiction?—A. Certainly. 

Q. In that case, is the recommendation of the postmaster taken into account 
a well as the recommendation of the post office departmental official?—A. 

, yes. 

Q. So, are you bound to act on the postmaster’s recommendation alone? 
—A. Well, if you look at that form, you will see there is a rating given by the 
immediate chief of the official applying for that position. And that rating is 
concurred in by the postmaster, and he gives a separate rating himself. 
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Q. Take a concrete instance. Let us assume there is a vacancy for 
promotion in Toronto post office now. Who makes the rating and recom- 
mends to the Commission or to the department?—-A. The immediate chief of 
the official applying for the position, the postmaster of Toronto, or the assistant 
postmaster. 

Q. Then, in addition to that, is there some report obtained by some other 
official of the post office department, sent out from Ottawa, for example, for 
that purpose?—A. Not that I know of. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Then, the appointment is made on the recommendation of the immediate 
chief of the applicant, or the postmaster?—A. Concurred in by the postmaster. 


Mr. Cuevrier: There are two separate things. One is the question of 
appointment and the other is the question of promotion. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are dealing with promotions. 


Mr. CuHevrier: This morning we were talking about appointments, and 
now you are talking about promotions. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. As I understand it, when there is to be a promotion—say in the city 
post office, at Ottawa—the immediate chief makes the rating, and it is concurred 
in by the postmaster.—A. Yes. 

Q. Then it goes to the Civil Service Commission?—A. It goes to the deputy 
postmaster, generally. 

Q. It follows the usual routine, and it subsequently comes to the Civil 
Service Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, I understand that you have in the Civil Service Commission, 
certain investigators and certain organizers under the direction of the organiza- 
tion branch who then take it up and look through it and pass upon it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then it goes through the ordinary channels, and comes up for ratifica- 
tion finally?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is in the case of promotion, in the Post Office, under jurisdiction 
of the Commission. But with the question of appointment to a post office 
that is not under the supervision of the Commission, there is the process that 
we talked about this morning?—A. Yes. 

Q. If there are no other questions, I should like to ask this: Are there 
any other suggestions that you would like to make, Mr. Tremblay, with refer- 
ence to making the Act, if I might say so, more workable?—-A. No, Mr. Chevrier. 
We have discussed that and our Chairman has placed before the Committee 
the views of the Commission as such. 

Q. Now then, with reference to what Dr. MacTavish said this morning about 
the inclusion or the taking in under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service of 
positions that are not now within the jurisdiction of the Commission. Have you 
anything to say on that; and then subsequently, have you anything to say 
on the release of any further positions that are within the jurisdiction of the 
act?—A. I am not in favour of releasing any; but I say that most of those 
positions could be filled with advantage by the Commission better than they 
could be otherwise. | 

Q. Even in the cases mentioned, lighthouse keeper, janitor and some minor 
positions. In these cases you still believe that the better way to make the 
appointments would be under the system now in vogue?—A. By the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Q. You do not know of any positions that ought to be released under the 
present sections of the Act that are not in the public interest to be retained 
or that it would not be practicable to retain?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Then, following what Mr. Chevrier said with respect to promotion in 
post offices. There is some further reference beyond the postmaster?—A. We 
have our own examiners and they of course scrutinize the ratings given and 
- make a report to the Commissioners. They report the ratings given and they 
make a report of the facts. ) 

Q. Then, does the Commission make the recommendation for the promotion 
on that?—A. Then the Commission approves. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 

Q. Would it not be well if we simply started from the point where the 
vacancy occurs, say in the Post Office department, where a vacancy as chief 
clerk occurs, and the department wants to fill that vacancy say, by way of pro- 
motion? 

The CuarrMAN: Is there any member of the Committee who wants that 
explained further? For my part, I am fully familiar with it. I think from what 
has been said, that every member is familiar with the proceeding. 

Mr. CHervrier: Apparently some are not so familiar. 


The CHAIRMAN: If no other member wants it explained further, I would - 
suggest Mr. Bowman be allowed to continue. I have been trying to give him 
an opportunity to ask his questions, but every time he has started, Mr. Chevrier 
has gone ahead and asked questions. 


Mr. CuHevrier: I know all about the procedure. I am not concerned with 
that. I wanted to make it clear on the record just what the procedure is. 

The CHaArRMAN: You are hardly giving evidence, you know. Mr. Trem- 
blay is here giving evidence. If you will permit him to give the evidence, we 
will try to get it from him. | 

Mr. Cueverier: I do not like to clutter up the record with a lot of things 
that mislead quite innocently. 

Mr. Bowman: Who is cluttering up the record? 

Mr. CxHeveier: Both of us. 


Tlie CHAIRMAN: That being settled, I suggest Mr. Bowman be allowed 
to continue. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


(. Your direct answer to my question was, before Mr. Chevrier gave the 
explanation he did, to the effect that after the recommendation had been made 
by the immediate chief of the applicant for premotion, perhaps by the post- 
master, then the appointment was made.—A. Well, it comes to the Civil Service 
Commission. We give a rating for seniority that is added to that. 

Q. Then, you take a man’s record, and go over it again, and make another 
rating —A. Well, we give a rating according to the years of service. 

@. According to seniority?—-A. That is a factor. There are three factors 
which govern; efficiency, good service, and seniority. These are combined and 
submitted to the examiner— 

Q. In case there is more than one applicant for the promotion—A. What- 
ever the number of candidates may be, they are all submitted with their official 
ratings to the examiner, and the man with the highest rating gets the promo- 
tion. 

Q. What about the recommendation of the immediate chief and the post- 
master?—A. That is placed before the Commissioner, too. The three ratings 
are combined. 
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Q@. Supposing, for instance, that the immediate chief or the postmaster 
recommends one of these three, whom he thinks probably would do for the pro- 
motion, what happens to the other two?—A. Well, if he recommends one man, 
he will rate him higher than the others. 

Q. Do you accept the rating, or make a new one yourselves?—A. We give 
a rating for seniority, that is all. 

Q. Then, outside the rating for seniority, the matter of the filling of the posi- 
tion rests with the postmaster, and the immediate chief. Did I understand that 
correctly ?—A. Correct, sir. 


By the Chairman: 

@. Subject, I presume, to what provision might be made by the examiner 
of the Civil Service Commission.—A. Of course, as I said, the rating for seniority 
is added to their total, and the man who gets the highest total gets promotion. 

Mr. CuHevrier: Why not go right through with the whole process from be- 
ginning to end? 


By Mr. MacInns: 
Q. All other considerations being equal, seniority counts.—A. Well, it must 
have two out of ten. 
Q. The person having the longer seniority would get the position?—A. If 
two persons were rated the same by the chiefs, the man with the longest service 
would get it. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. What are the weights?—A. Two, three and five; two for seniority; three 
for efficiency; and five for fitness. 

Q. Two, three and five?—A. Yes. 

Q. What you do is to—?—A. Give the ratings. 

Q. Give the weight of two for seniority?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Eighty per cent of the rating is left to the department?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. Then you agree with Dr, MacTavish in his general statement this morn- 
ing that the department is the primary consideration in either the appointments 
to vacancies or promotions? You heard Dr. MacTavish?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you agree with him?—A. Well, in what way? 

Q. In the point I am referring to. You remember his remark in the opening 
of his statement?—A. Well, when Dr. MacTavish said that we tried to suit 
the department, I do not like that word “suit.” He did not define what he meant 
by that. We do not try to suit the department. We try to fill the position, 
to find someone who can do the work—we try to suit the man to the work, whether 
the department likes the man or not. We try to get a man who is best suited 
to fill the position. I do not like to leave the impression that we are trying to 
put a man there who will be most acceptable to the department. 


Mr. MacInnis: I don’t think that is the impression. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. If Dr. MacTavish meant that, would you agree with him?—A. No. 

Q. If Dr. MacTavish meant what you mean here, as to the suiting of the 
department by putting somebody in there who would be suitable for the position, 
would you agree with that?—A. What I mean to say is, we try to get the best 
fitted man to fill the particular job. 

Q. If he suits the particular job, he will have to suit the department?— 


A. Oh— 
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Mr. Bowman: They don’t, generally. 
Mr. Cuevrier: Only to the extent of two per cent. 
Mr. Bowman: In what way to the extent of two per cent? 


The Wirness: I do not know what Mr. Chevrier refers to. Generally, it 
suits the department. 


The CHairMAN: You must bear in mind, Mr. Bowman, that the two per 
cent, of rejections, is arrived at by taking the total number of civil service 
appointments, census clerks and others. 


By Mr. Laurin: 
Q. You referred to the figure two for seniority. Is it two on ten, or two on 
one hundred?—A. Two for seniority out of ten. 


By Mr. Maclnnis: 

Q. In dealing with postmasters in postal districts, the complaint was made 
that postmasters did not have an opportunity of applying for any other positions 
within any other post office outside there own particular locality. Do you 
consider it feasible that postmasters could be permitted to do that within postal 
districts?—A. Are you speaking of revenue post offices? 

Q. Yes.—A. I don’t see how it could. City postmasters are eligible for the 
position of inspector, but they are under the Civil Service Act. If the position 
of inspector is open in the district a city postmaster is eligible to compete, but. 
with a revenue post office, the man who is paid by revenue is not eligible. 

Q. I believe that is the point. Of course I am not conversant with it, and I 
was just wondering if it was feasible to allow them to make application for the 
position of postmaster within the postal district—A. I do not think it is feasible 
under the present Act; whether the thing could be done, I don’t know. 

Q. You have never given it any thought? 


Mr. Ernst: That was the principle followed on the railways in regard to 
engine crews, and it worked a great dissatisfaction to them. 


By the Chairman: | 

@. Mr. Tremblay, assume that a promotional examination is held with two 
candidates competing, we will say, A and B. A is declared by the Commission. 
to be the successful candidate for the promotion. We will assume that B is very 
much dissatisfied. Is there any way or means by which B can have a re-rating,. 
or a reconsideration of his fitness, and so forth, because he does not write a 
written examination? Is there any method by which he can open up that case 
and ask for reconsideration, or is it a closed book as far as that particular 
promotional examination is concerned?—A. He can always apply to his deputy 
minister to have the case investigated, and if the deputy should find out that 
a mistake has been made— 

Q. That is, he would have to apply to the very man who made the recom-. 
mendation against him?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the only method?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Take the case of an individual postmaster who has been dismissed for’ 
cause. Later on it is found out that the cause was not proven, what redress. 
or what means has he of remedying that situation?—-A. None. 

@. Do you think it is fair?—A. No, I don’t think so, 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Of course, Mr. Tremblay, dismissals for cause take place only after 
investigation at which the man had a chance at least to be heard.—A. Of course 
that is done by the department. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
@. A man has no appeal?—A. No, he has no appeal. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Not to the Commission?—A. No, not to the Commission. 

Q. Because the Commission has nothing to do with the dismissal?—A. To 
get into the service again he has to come in through the regular channels, through 
open competition. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. The appointment generally to those small post offices, that is the appoint- . 
ment of postmasters to small post offices throughout the country, is that generally 
carried on to your satisfaction?—-A. Generally, yes, sir. 
Q. Many complaints?—A. Not many. I don’t govern the Post Office de- 
partment myself. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Of course complaints would not come to the Civil Service Commission 
anyway ?—A. Some of them do. 
Mr. Ernst: I have never seen one filled yet where there was not some com- 
plaint. 
The Witness: Well, generally speaking, it works out pretty well. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. A great deal would depend upon the inspector who went out to make the 
examination?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And very often his report is not the final report which is acceptable, or 
recommendation which is made?—A. Well, generally it is accepted by the Com- 
mission unless on the face of it we have some little information that it is not 
correct, but that happens in very very few cases. 

Q. Still, it does happen fairly frequently that the inspector’s recommenda- 
tion is not followed?—A. Oh, yes, it happens. 

Q. And it is quite frequently changed?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MaclInnes: 
Q. Would you say quite frequently?—A. Well, no, but it is sometimes 
changed. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I believe Marine comes under you, does it not, Mr. Tremblay?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. I asked Dr. MacTavish this morning whether he saw any valid reason 
why permanent officers who were in the employ of the department the whole year 
round could not be brought under the operation of the Act—A. Well, I think 
you spoke about superannuation. 

Q. Yes, at least under the superannuation provision—A. We do not admin- 
ister the Superannuation Act. You do not have to bring them under the Civil 
Service Act to give them the benefit of superannuation. An amendment to the 
Superannuation Act would be more feasible. 

Q. Do you see any objection to bringing them under the Act as such?—A. 
I would not like to say before considering it. I have not thought of it. 
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The CuairMAN: Anything else from Mr. Tremblay? 

Q. Mr. Tremblay, there is one matter that has come to my attention. If 
you feel that someone other than yourself should deal with it.don’t hesitate to 
say so. It has been suggested in some quarters that there is no necessity for a 
Civil Service Commission of three, that one man might function as a Director of 
Civil Service, and it has been suggested in other quarters that a Civil Service 
Commission of three is too much of a packed type of corporation and it would 
be much better if you had five,—have you any views with respect to that?—A. 
Well, I think it works very well now with three. I don’t see any reason for five. 
I suppose it could work with any number. 

Q. What reason would you suggest for three, for example?—A. Well, be- 
cause you must have a majority decision. Two would not do and four would 
not do. You want a majority of two. 

Q. That leads me up to what I want. Are there many cases of promotions 
or appointments in which the Civil Service Commission are disagreed?—A. Well, 
there are some cases, I cannot tell you the number. 

Q. I gathered from what was said here by Dr. MacTavish that it was a 
very small proportion of the total number?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. The element of three opinions does not become of any weight in that 
regard, does it?—A. Well, putting it that way I suppose not. 

Q. What functions are there to be performed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission that requires more than one man, or more than one opinion, other than 
what you have just outlined about possible cause of disagreement as to any 
particular appointment or promotion?—A. Oh, I suppose one man could do it. 

Q. What I have in my mind is this: Are there many matters that arise in 
the daily routine of affairs as the result of which it is necessary for the Civil 
Service Commission to meet as a body, that is, to sit down around a table 
and thresh something out by way of discussion?—A. We meet regularly twice 
a week on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Q. That is, as a body?—A. Yes. , 

Q. And is that for the purpose of considering problems affecting the Civil 
Service generally and matters of policy?—A. Yes, or special cases. 

Q. And special cases in which there has been a difference of view?—A. Not 
necessarily. Where the views have not been expressed yet and a commissioner 
might want to discuss the matter with his colleagues, have a discussion on it. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Would the volume that would not be transferred to officials not be too 
much for one man?—A. Weil, it would be very heavy for one man. He certainly 
could not follow it up as closely as three men. The work is divided among the 
three of us, and one man would certainly have a very heavy load. 


By the Chatrman: 


Q. The departments of the civil service are divided into three. Certain ones 
are under your jurisdiction, certain ones under Dr. MacTavish, and certain ones 
under the Chairman?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. What is that division? 


The CuatrMan: I think probably Mr. Foran will be able to give us that list, 
Oh, we already have it filed. That is all I have in mind, gentlemen. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 


Q. How many departments does the Civil Service Commission handle, 
departments of government?—A. We handle them all. 
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Q. Well, how many is that,—16 Ministers?—A. There are more depart- 
ments than that,—328. 

Q. And those are divided amongst the three commissioners?—A. Yes. 

Q. One man could hardly deal with all of them?—A. Well, it would be a 
hard job. 

Q. That is the reason why there should at least be three?—A. Yes. 

Q. No man could give personal supervision to 38 departments?—A. I don’t 
think so. 

Mr. CuHevrier: I am quite satisfied with that. 


Mr. Bowman: It all depends on what supervision is given to the department. 
I understand you take your recommendations largely from the deputy head of 
the department. 


_ The Cuartrman: It is a question of degree, but the more departments you 
give to the one man the less supervision any one department gets. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Is not that so, Mr. Tremblay?—A. Well, our recommendations come 
from the department heads, yes, through the deputy minister. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. There is only one chief examiner at the Commission?—A. Yes, there is 
only one chief examiner. 
Q. Through whom all recommendations go?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. And he handles the examinations for all those different 38 departments? 
—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Of course he has a staff of examiners under him?—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. It seems to me that if you did not have the three commissioners, you 
would have to have more staff, because one commissioner would not be able to 
give the same consideration to applications as the three can?—A. It would 
certainly take more staff. 


The CHatrMAN: Anything else, gentlemen? Thank you, Mr. Tremblay. 
The Witness retired. 


WiuuiAM Foran, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Foran, you are the secretary of the Civil Service Commission?—A. 
Yes, I am. 

Q. And have been associated with the Commission for how long?—A. Since 
its establishment, the 1st September, 1908. 

Q. 1918?—A. 1908. 

Q. In what capacities, Mr. Foran?—-A. Secretary. 

Q. And you have now brought for the convenience of the Committee and 
filed with us a chart showing the organization of the Civil Service Commission 
and the different departments under its jurisdiction?—A. Yes. 

Q. In their relation to the Commission?—-A. Yes. A number of those charts 
were published in the report of the Malcolm Committee. 

Q. I suppose we might as well ask Mr. Foran to let us have any general 
observations, anything he thinks would be of advantage to the Commission to 
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start off with, and then have members of the Committee ask questions arising out 
of what he has said. Then, Mr. Foran, are there any other matters, of our 
own initiative, that you would care to suggest to us?—A. I have not prepared 
any statement, Mr. Chairman, because I felt that whatever the Commissioners 
prepared would meet your purposes, for the time being at all events, but I think 
perhaps it might be well for me to say that for purposes of administration the 
Civil Service Commission is in perpetual session. What I mean by that is that 
daily minutes are kept of all the decisions and transactions of the Commission. 
All matters emanating from every branch of the Commission go to the Com- 
missioners, through the office of the secretary. They are sent to the Commis- 
sioner first, to the desk of the Commissioner in charge of the particular depart- 
ment. After he has considered the recommendation, or the report on that file, 
he initials it, or if he does not approve of it, he marks his dissent. That file is 
then sent, in rotation, in this order, to Dr. Roche, Dr. MacTavish, Mr. Tremblay. 
If it is a department over which Dr. MacTavish has control, it goes to his desk 
first and then from him to Mr. Tremblay, and then to the Chairman and so on. 
If the Chairman, or any of the Commissioners, think that the matters which have 
come to them for decision are of sufficient importance, they tag them for the 
full Board. They are sent iback to the office of the secretary and are put on the 
agenda for the next meeting of the Board. 

Commissioner Tremblay explained to you that the full Board sits twice a 
week, on Tuesday and Thursdays. If it is a routine matter, or a matter about 
which they all agree, where it is a clear-cut case of an appointment with regard 
to which there is no special feature to be considered, the three of them sign it 
and it goes into the secretary’s office for entry into the minutes, then it goes to 
the ‘branch from which it emanates for action. 

Now, we will take the case of a requisition of any kind. Take a requisition, 
first, for the appointment of a stenographer. It comes in, and it is registered and 
a file made. Then it is sent to the organization branch for classification. Then 
it goes down to the assignment branch. The assignment branch has an eligible 
list. The assignment is made. The assignment is reported for entry in the 
minutes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If you do not mind me interrupting,—when you say it goes to the assign- 
ment branch and an assignment is made, does that assignment branch auto- 
matically notify the first person ranking on that eligible list in order of merit?— 
A. Yes, that is true. 

Q. Invariably?—A. That is substantially true. You raised the question this 
morning about coming down on the list. There may be a case where, for 
example, a stenographer is required to be bilingual. If the first person on the 
list is not bilingual then you have got to go down the list until you get a 
bilingual stenographer. 

Q. Subject to that exception?—A. Subject to that exception, the list is faith- 
fully observed, the order of merit is faithfully observed. 

Q. Then we can take it that if we come across a case where that has not 
been done it is because someone in the assignment branch is remiss in his duty 
and instructions from the Commission— —A. Have not been carried out, 
yes. If there is to be any departure from the order of merit the head of the 
assignment branch must get authority from the Commissioners to depart from it. 

Q. In other words, they are the only body that has power to exercise dis- 
cretion?—A. Quite so. Where there is an eligible list an assignment in order of 
merit is considered a routine matter and such an assignment is reported next 
day for approval in the scheduled minutes to the Commissioners. 
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In the case of a requisition being received for appointment to a class for 
which we have no standing eligible list the requisition, after being recorded 
and a file made, goes to the organization branch for classification, then it goes to 
the assignment branch for report that there is no eligible list for that class. Then 
it goes to the examiner, who prepares a report for the Commissioners for author- 
ity to hold an examination. In that report the examiner sets out the duties 
and qualifications as are specified in the classification schedule. He also 
recommends the scheme of examination to be followed, where there is to be a 
written examination and rating on an oral examination, he gives the weights for 
them, or for whatever other factors enter into that examination. The scheme of 
examination is recommended by him after consultation with the chief of the 
examination branch. Then it goes to the Commissioners for approval. After 
that approval is given, the competition is advertised. Neither the Commissioners 
nor myself see anything or hear anything practically with regard to that 
examination until the eligible list is finally completed and submitted for 
approval. 

Q. Oh, no. You are omitting one very important factor, the sending out 
of one of those letters of yours?—-A. That is all done by the examination branch. 
_  Q. I see, that never comes to your attention although it goes out under your 
signature?—A. That is a matter of routine. These notices are sent out 
all over the country. We have our regular mailing list. When applications 
are received they are acknowledged, and if anything special should arise 
which requires the attention or the decision of the Commissioners, it is 
reported to the Commissioners through myself and they give their approval, 
but no official of the Commission has any authority to take any responsibility 
upon himself with regard to any matter with which he is dealing. That has 
always been made very clear, because otherwise you could not administer a 
system such as has been entrusted to the Commission. 

Q. As the result of this advertising you get a report from your examiners 
rating John Jones, Bill Smith and so on, as the case may be, as to their fitness 
for the appointment, and then act on that recommendation. You have outlined 
the things which would occur where there is no eligible list, and where there is 
no appointment, until after there has been an advertising and the examiner has 
made a report and there is an assignment by approval by the Commission?—A. 
The assignment is made after the eligible list is made up. 

Q. Now, I am given to understand that, in innumerable cases, it develops 
there is no eligible list and so someone is put to work as a temporary employee 
and all the time they are working they are getting experience in the department 
and this routine is going on leading up to advertising the position and holding 
the examination. Am I correctly informed?—A. Yes, it has been discussed 
many times. That is a condition that arises. That contingency does arise. 

Q. What I am interested in knowing is, when that contingency arises, who 
becomes the lucky person who is going to get the temporary appointment before 
there is advertising, before there is competition, before there is anything else?— 
A. The department asks the Commission to certify to someone who is nominated 
for the temporary position. His or her qualifications are reported at the same 
time to the Commission. The department usually reports that it must have 
someone immediately and for that reason the department’s nominee is certified. 
The position is subsequently advertised, and very often the person selected by 
the department receives the permanent appointment. Now the fact that he is 
on the job is given no special consideration by the Board that makes the selec- 
tion. It gives him no prescriptive rights at all in the competition. He is simply 
placed temporarily on the job because of the claims of the department that the 
employment is urgently required, and this fact is usually reported to the 
advisory board by the representative of the department when the permanent 
appointment is under consideration. His statement is to the effect that so and 
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so, naming the temporary incumbent of the position, is rated high because he 
has been on the job and has established his fitness for the position in a manner 
that is highly satisfactory to the department. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Who put him on the job first?—-A. The department. 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. When you say the department, Mr. Foran, does that mean that the 
deputy head of that department is the man responsible for engaging that 
temporary employee?—A. Yes. All requisitions must have the approval of the 
deputy minister or some official designated by him with full power to sign for 
him. ) 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. And to that extent anyway the Commission assumes no responsibility ?— 
A. No. : 
By the Charman: 

Q. Would it be possible for us to get in any way, we will say, within the 
last year or two years or three years,—I care not what period you take—the 
number of persons appointed temporarily, because there was no eligible list 
available, who ultimately became permanent employees?—A. Yes, we will be 
very glad to furnish such a list. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like to have that, please. 


By Mr. Bowman: | 

Q. Mr. Foran, when those different candidates come up to you for con- 
sideration this man who has been in the temporary position has, as a rule, a 
higher rating than the other competitors?—A. No, not necessarily, Mr. Bowman. 
The applications will probably be considered by an advisory board. Now, the ~ 
advisory board, as you are aware, is composed of men outstanding in the line 
of work in which this man is engaged. For example, if he is an engineer you 
have probably the President of the Canadian Engineers Association. We have 
been very fortunate in securing the services of some of the most outstanding 
men in every service and in every business in Canada, to serve without remunera- 
tion. 

Q. Well, without going into the case of a man that you want for a position 
with certain technical qualifications, I mean just the ordinary position, the man 
or woman who has been in the department temporarily gets a higher rating 
prior to coming up to the Commission for approval, probably because of the 
experience which they have had in that particular department—A. Mr. Bow- 
man, the rating is furnished by this board. The employee to whom you are 
referring has no rating on his temporary employment. He is nominated by the 
department and we issue a temporary certificate for him until the competition 
is complete. Then, when the Board meets, to make a selection, he gets no 
advantage whatever by reason of his temporary services. 

Q. You say that he has no advantage whatever by reason of his temporary 
services?—A. Yes. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Mr. Foran, can that be so, because bear in mind he has had an oral 
examination by a departmental official, nominated in all probability by the 
Civil Service Commission to conduct the examination, but nevertheless a depart- 
mental official and he is given a rating on that oral examination by that depart- 
mental official?—-A. No, he is not given it by the Commission. 
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Q. That is true, but nevertheless his rating comes to you, the trick has been 
done before you get it?—A. We have no knowledge of any such rating, but I 
think I can say this, he is given no rating at all; he is simply suggested to the 
deputy minister either by the chief of the branch in which he is to be employed, 
or by someone who is interested in his appointment. 

Q. We are talking at cross purposes. When he gets his temporary certificate, 
and is selected, it is perfectly true he has no rating, but then you advertise this 
position after he has been on the job?—A. Yes. 

Q. For one month to six months or whatever it may be. Now, you say 
that position is going to be filled by the candidate having the best qualifications 
and it is going to be an oral examination?—A. It is going to be a rating by a 
competent board of examiners. | 

Q. All right.. The first person who makes the rating is some official of the 
department, is it not?—A. No. 

Q. Not at all?--A. No. 

Q. Well, then, who would be this board of examiners?—A. As I was just 
going to point out, there would be a representative of the department nominated 
by the deputy, in some cases the deputy himself. The rating would be given by 
the outsiders who are asked to come in and assist the commissioners. We have 
given you the file of advisory boards for some years past. 

Q. When you talk of board— —A. Supposing we were picking a lawyer— 

Q. No, no, don’t take a professional man. I want an ordinary position. Let 
us take an ordinary clerk grade 3?—A. Those are filled by written examination 
so there is no question of an advisory board in that case. I am speaking of pro- 
fessional and technical men, the higher positions in the public service which are 
filled by what is known as non-assembled examinations, that is, a rating given 
by a competent board. We call them advisory boards. 

Q. Let us get down to the ordinary every-day fellow. We will say that 
you advertise a vacancy for a clerk grade 3. There is to be an examination. 
In that case there would be a written examination?—A. Not in every case. If 
there are other qualifications required in the case of grade 3, which does not 
often happen, they are filled by a non-assembled examination too. 

Q. Is it possible for me to pick something where there is not some special 
situation, where the advertising does not define the man? Can I pick some 
ordinary thing that anyone could qualify for who had reasonable intelligence 
and education? It is the ordinary case we want. 


Mr. Ernsr: A rural postmaster is a good illustration. 
The Witness: A rural postmaster? 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. In the appointment of a rural postmaster there is no written examina- 
tion?—A. Oh, no. 
The CHAIRMAN: There is no temporary appointment. 
Mr. Ernst: Oh, yes. It could be a temporary appointment very well. 
The Wrirness: The department selects the temporary appointee. 
Mr. Ernst: That will give you an illustration, Mr. Chairman. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. All right. Then a temporary appointee is appointed. In that case is 
there a written examination?—A. For the temporary appointee? 

Q. No, when you advertise the position in order to make a permanent 
appointment is there a written examination?—A. In many cases, yes. 
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By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Not rural postmasters?—A. Oh, no. 


By the Charman: 

Q. For a rural postmaster no written examination?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. There is an oral examination?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that oral examination is conducted by whom, some official of the 
post office department?—A. Yes, a post office inspector. 

Q. And when he conducts that examination, if he rates this man who 
has been on the job very highly, because of the experience he has already had, 
whereas all the other poor candidates have had no experience, than that rating 
is because of that experience related in the material that comes before the 
Civil Service Commission, is it not?—A. Quite so. 

Q. And to the extent it is reflected there in the inspector’s rating, then 
that temporary appointee has an advantage in securing that position?—A. Well, 
it does not always follow that he is the temporary appointee. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. He is the final appointee?—A. No. 
Mr. Bowman: Well, very often he is. 
Mr. Ernst: I have learned that to my cost. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. All I was following up by your answer was the fact that he had been 
a temporary appointee counted for absolutely nothing?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Well, he has had a good deal of credit from the Post Office inspector 
who went out and conducted the examination?—A. If the man is temporarily 
on the job and has acquired his experience in the sense that he has been in 
the office, and if he has not been in the office any particular length of time 
it is not given any consideration. 

Q. No, but, Mr. Foran, is it not a fact that in a great many of these 
cases those temporary employees are on the job four, five or six months before 
leak is a competition?—A. Well, that is really a violation of the intention of 
the law. 

Q. I am not interested in what it is a violation of. I am interested in the 
fact. Is it a fact?—A. The understanding now is that an emergency appoint- 
ment is really only for thirty days. : 

Q. If you will excuse me, no witness yet ever got away from answering 
my question directly. Is it not a fact that in many many cases temporary 
employees are on the job for a period in excess of three months before the 
position is advertised?—A. I would say many cases, yes. 

The CHatrMAN: In many cases. Thank you, that is what I started after. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. What is the actual time between the notice of a vacancy, where there 
is no eligible list, and the holding of a competitive examination and making an 
appointment?—A. Three weeks is the time allowed to receive applications. 

Q. And are those applications called for as soon as you have a notice of 
the vacancy?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, then, how long after you do receive the applications until the 
appointment would be made?—A. Well, it varies, of course. If there is a written 
examination that causes some delay, but if not I would say two weeks after the 
time allowed for receiving applications expires. In other cases, it is longer, of 
course; that is, in the case of written examinations on account of the creat aa 
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tances in the country. You have got to hold your examinations at all centres 

where there are applicants and that, of course, would cause some delay. That 

is inevitable in a system requiring notices, requiring the advertising of vacancies. 
Mr. Ernst: I have known cases of many months. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Ordinarily, then, you would make an appointment in five weeks?—A. I 
would say yes. 

Q. Well, at the longest 1 
No, it would not require more than two months. 

Q. It should not.—A. It should not. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is from the time they advertise? 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Yes. And I presume they advertise as soon as they are notified of the 
vacancy? I was given to understand that they did that?—A. A vacancy might 
exist for six months before we were notified. 


The CHAIRMAN: And a temporary employee filling it? 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. As soon as you were notified that there was a position for which there 
was no eligible list, and it was necessary to make an assignment to that position, 
you had then notification of the vacancy?—A. Yes. 

@. And the assignment could not be made te that position without your 
approval, or the approval of the Commission, is not that correct?—-A. That is 
right, yes. 

Q. Now, then, there could not be a vacancy for six months without you 
having notification of it, that is, there would be no vacancy that would not 
require someone to be appointed?—A. Of course, the departments do not notify 
us as soon as a vacancy occurs. They hold these positions open for some time 
before they notify the Commission. 

Q. How do you mean, do they make an appointment?—A. No, no, they 
are not filled at all. 

Mr. MacInnis: Oh, well then, we are not concerned with that. We are 
only concerned with where the vacancy is filled. 


The CHAIRMAN: By a temporary appointee. 


The WitTNEss: Outside of Ottawa, of course, they make an emergency 
appointment. They have got to carry on. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They have got to get a temporary certificate?—A. Yes, they have got to 
get a temporary certificate. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. So there are no appointments made without notifying the Commission 
immediately that the appointment is made?—A. Well, not to a classified posi- 
tion, no. 

'Q. Now, I may be wrong—and if you correct me I will ce it that I am 
wrong—but I thought you said a moment ago that the examiner would some- 
times rate a temporary employee higher, give him a higher rating because of his 
experience,—did I take you up right in saying that, did you make that state- 
ment?—A. No, I don’t think I said that. 
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Q. I understood you to say that. Well, then, the examiners would not give 
him any particular consideration, due to the experience of a person in a tem- 
‘porary position?—A. The fact that a man is in the position temporarily is not 
to be considered at all by the board rating the applicants. The candidates are 
all supposed to be on an equal footing. If a temporary appointment has been 
made, and the position is advertised, the man who has been placed in the tem- 
porary position does not get any advantage in the final rating for the position. 

Q. Well, would the board be aware of the fact— 

Mr. Bowman: I cannot follow that at all. 


By Mr. Chevreer: 

Q. That is, the Commission would not take that into account in making its 
rating?—A. No. What would be the object in advertising the position if that 
were so? 

Q. That is, the examiner does not take that into account, or rather the 
Commission does not take that into account?—-A. They make their own rating a 
compared with the other applicants. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. The point I am trying to make is this: Would the Commission in con- 
sidering the applications be aware of the identity of the person in the temporary 
position? A. In most cases they would be, yes. 

Q. Well, then, if the examiners did give some weight to his application 
because of his experience, the board would know of his identity, and would they 
give him the same consideration, or would they discard it altogether?—A. They 
give the same consideration as they give all other applicants without reference 
at all to the experience he has gained while he is in the position. That applies to 
the higher positions. With regard to rural postmasters, here is one of the 
questions. You have seen the forms, Mr. Bowman? 


Mr. Bowman: Yes. Let us settle this business, Mr. Foran. Frankly, I was 
quite clear from what you said, in the first place, that experience did count, and 
I was quite clear from the evidence that Dr. Roche gave the other day with regard 
to postmasters, and the recommendation which he made with regard to filling them 
by widows or others who have service in the office, that experience was taken into 
consideration in the weighting.—A. Oh, well, the experience is, but not experience 
while he is on the job temporarily, if the only experience he has had is the month or 
two that he has been in the position, that 1s not taken into consideration. 

Q. Mr. Foran, you know, and I know from my limited experience, that some 
of these assistants are really in charge of the post office and have been for years? 
—A. Oh, that is a different thing altogether. 

Q. And some of them are in charge for six months?—A. Any man who was 
in a position for a year would, of course, get a higher. rating than a man who had 
had no post office experience at all. 

Q. The man who had been there for six months would get a superior rating? 
A. Well, the inspector would probably report that he had been there six months, 
performing the work satisfactorily, but I do not know that that should weigh, or 
does weigh. The examiners in making their final selection, the applicants are 
considered according to their qualifications, apart from the experience a man has 
gained by reason of his temporary employment. 

Q. That is the point apart from the experience, but as a matter of fact, the 
inspector whom you make an officer of the Commission, that is, the post office 
inspector, or the superintendent as the case may be, who goes out to make the 
investigation and report, places these positions according to his judgment, and 
he does take into consideration the experience which that man has had, if he has 
had any?—A. He probably in that case would report to us that the applicant 
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had had no postal experience until this position became vacant. John Jones was 
put in the position temporarily and he has performed his duties satisfactorily 
during the time he has been there. That would be his report. Now, if the 
examiner in rating— 

Q. Do you mean the inspector?—A. I am talking about the inspector. That 
is what he probably would report. He would probably report that all these 
applicants had had no previous postal experience, but that John Jones, who had 
filled the position temporarily, had performed the duties of the office satisfactorily. 

Q. Wait now, just a minute, and because of the fact that he has performed 
those duties to the satisfaction of the board consequently that particular officer 
of your department—of course of the Post Office department—will give that man 
a higher rating?—-A. Well, he may give him a higher rating, yes. 

Q. That is the point exactly. For instance, take a stenographer: There is 
a vacancy in a department and a request comes to the Civil Service Commission 
for the appointment of a stenographer and you have no eligible list. There 
happens to be in that department a stenographer who has been there temporarily 
—does she get a higher rating because of that experience?—A. A higher rating? 

Q. Yes—A. Well, she cannot get the position at all, she is not on the 
~ eligible list. 

Mr. Ernst: Quite true. 
The CHAIRMAN: There is no eligible list. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. There is no eligible list, but a vacancy occurs and you want to fill that 
by a stenographer. You have in that department a temporary employee tak- 
ing the position, or filling the position temporarily until the permanent appoint- 
ment has been made. She becomes an applicant, she writes on her examination 
as the others do,—does her experience count for anything?—A. Oh, yes, there 
is a rating in the stenographers’ examination for experience whether it is in the 
government offices or outside. 

Q. The fact that she has had experience in that particular office, does it 
count for anything more?—A. It would give her a preferential claim to assign- 
ment to that department rather than to any other department, that is all. 

Q. You can see the point I am trying to make, Mr. Foran?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. The Chairman in his examination tried to make this point, as to what 
advantage, if any, a temporary employee taken on by the department had 
over the ordinary competitors from outside the service who had seen no service 
whatever within that department?—A. Well, as I say, it would give her a 
preferred claim to assignment to that department, her experience even in the 
service or out of the service. In order to take the grade 2 stenographer’s exam- 
ination she must have had a year’s stenographic experience to get a rating, 
and experience in a lawyer’s office or any commercial office is Just as good 
as the experience she would have in the department, but then when it comes 
to the assignment to that class this girl could very well wait until her turn 
was reached on the eligible list to be put in the department, because she would 
have a knowledge of the work there, and it seems the logical thing to do to put 
her in the department where she has gained the year’s experience. 


The Committee adjourned to resume on Thursday, March 17, 1932, at 
3.30 p.m. 


[Mr. Wm. Foran.] 
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House or CoMMoNs, 


Marcu 17, 1982. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into appointments to and the con- 
trol and direction of the Civil Service of Canada, and, generally, the adminis- 
tration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 3.30 p.m. 


Mr. Lawson presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it was intimated to us that there might 
come before us and ask to be heard some gentlemen who were in some way 
connected with this famous Bouchard trial, and I had handed to me a memo- 
randum given by the Civil Service Commission to the Secretary of State. I 
thought it only fair that the position of the Civil Service Commission in con- 
nection with the matter should be placed before the members of the Committee. 
I had copies of the memorandum prepared last night and this morning for each 
member of the Committee. 


WiiuiAM Foray, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. At the conclusion of yesterday’s hearing, Mr. Foran, you finished at a point 
where we were discussing the question of temporary appointments filled by 
advertisements of an open competition and the subsequent appointments and the 
question as to the benefit obtained by the one who is in a temporary position, by 
reason of the experience which that particular person had obtained, and Mr. 
MacInnis was asking some questions with reference to the matter when we 
adjourned. Now, is there anything further, Mr. MacInnis, that you wanted 
to ask Mr. Foran? 

Mr. MacInnis: No. 


The CuatrmMan: Is there any other member of the Committee who wishes 
to ask anything in connection with that aspect of the situation? 

The Witness: Mr. Bowman was obliged to leave a few minutes before the 
adjournment, and he had asked a question with regard to rating—as to what 
rating was given to a temporary stenographer by the Commission in order to 
improve his or her position. I gave him an answer, but I am afraid that he 
went away feeling that he had not got all the information he desired. I think, if 
Mr. Bowman would repeat his question, I will answer him. 

Mr. Bowman: Go right ahead and tell us the facts. 

The Wirness: Will you repeat your question? 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. The question which I had in mind at that time—I have not had an 
opportunity of reading the evidence of the last meeting of the Committee—as 
I remember the question it was this: Supposing you had a stenographer, say, 
in a branch for which you did not have an eligible list, and that stenographer 
had been there on duty temporarily, would she have any advantage in getting a 
permanent appointment by reason of her temporary employment?—A. She would 
have to pass the regular competitive examination. 
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Q. But would the fact that she had had experience and employment in that 
department be taken into consideration in finally weighing the merits of the 
different candidates?—A. As I said yesterday, she would have a preferred claim 
to permanency in that department, when her name is reached. In a case of 
that kind, the department would probably keep her in her temporary capacity, 
notwithstanding the fact that she had passed her examintion, in order that when 
her name was reached they could make her permanent. 

Q. You say when her name is reached?—A. Yes. Now, there is a regu- 
lation by the Commission that after a girl is assigned in a temporary position, 
after she has passed the examination and is assigned in a temporary capacity 
to a department, if she is occupying a permanent position and occupies that 
position for one year, then she can be made permanent in that position on the 
request of the department, without regard to her position on the list. 

Q. That is what I was getting at?—A. There is a regulation covering that. 

Q. Then, in other words, temporary employment is taken into consideration 
to a very considerable extent in making permanent appointments where the 
temporary employee A. Yes. It is recognized in our regulations. It is the 
logical thing to do. If a girl has been in a department some considerable time, 
that seems to be the logical place for her to be appointed to when her name is 
reached, or when she has served a year. | 

Q. Whether or not her name has been reached. After she has passed a 
year?—A, Yes, without regard to order. 

Q. Then, it would amount to this, that any girl, or for that matter any 
man, who happened to occupy a temporary position in the department, under 
the circumstances you have intimated, would really become a permanent 
employee of the department more or less without a ruling by the Commission? 
Really on the recommendation of the department?—-A. Oh, no. The appoint- 
ment would be made— : 

Q. Nominally it would be approved by the Commission, but in reality it 
would be made how?—A. By the Commission, by reason of his having passed 
the competitive examination, his name having been reached on the eligible 
list, he, having filled that position for one year, could be named for a permanent 
position without regard to his or her trying the examination. 

Q. Does that situation, or that regulation, lead to any unfairness, do you 
think?—-A. No. I think it is to the advantage of the departments, because 
they are getting experienced help in that case. It follows that a girl or a man 
who has been in a department for years, who subsequently qualifies by taking 
a competitive examination, would be far more useful as a clerk in that office 
than he would be in any other department. 

Q. But, after all, it leaves it open that the appointment in reality comes 
through from the department, as I see it?-A. In what way? 

Q. As you state: Presuming that this person has passed an examination 
and is in a department for over a year, by reason of being there over a year 
the position on that list is not of very much importance, but the fact of employ- 
ment is of primary importance?—A. Oh, yes. The requirement is to pass the 
examination then. 

Q. Not necessarily being placed highest on the list?—A. Of course, they are 
assigned, even for temporary employment, in order of merit. 

Q. Quite true. It does seem to me from what you say—it appears clear 
to me I should say—that anyone, by reason of being a temporary employee, 
has an advantage over somebody who is not that long in the service?—A. Yes; 
remaining in the department. If they are placed as a technical temporary 
clerk in a position that is permanent, after one year they are eligible, notwith- 
standing their position on the list, to be made permanent. 
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Q. Would not that really permit the deputy of the department, if he so 
desires, pretty well to fill up his department with persons who please him 
personally?—A. No, because in the first place, he has to take them from the 
Commission, in the order in which their names appear on the list. 

Q. Yes, but you might not have a list at all; presuming that?—A. In all 
cases, she would have to be assigned by the Commission. He cannot choose his 
own temporary clerks. 

Q. For instance, supposing the deputy of the department comes along to 
the Commission, Mr. Foran, and says, “we want Miss Smith or Mr. Jones 
assigned to this department temporarily,’ do you accede to that request?— 
A. No. 

@. Never?—A. Oh, I would not say never. I suppose in the absence of 
an eligible list, we would test her qualifications for some special reason. It is 
seldom done in view of the large number we always have available for those 
positions, such as grade 1 and grade 2 stenographers. It very seldom happens. 

Q. But it does happen?—A. In the absence of an eligible list, we hold tests 
to determine the qualifications of employees for temporary employment, and 
we rate them accordingly. We have an eligible list for temporary help. This 
does not take the place of a regular examination. We pass them with a certifi- 
cate for temporary employment. Now, it is very seldom that the department 
asks for any particular person. : 

@. It has been quite the custom in the past, has it not?—A. I would not 
say it has. .No; not in these classes, because— 

Q. In any classes, Mr. Foran. I am not talking about any particular 
class?—A. Of course, I am not speaking of some of the professional or technical 
classes. If we do not have an eligible list the department might nominate some 
man who is given a temporary position on the understanding that if this is a 
permanent position it must be thrown open to competition. In many cases it is 
alleged that it is only a temporary position. Consequently, perhaps, after one 
or two renewals of his certificate, the temporary certificate, the Department 
creates the position and asks that it be filled. Then the position is advertised. 
That is a practice which the Commission has, in its annual reports, condemned 
very strongly, because it leads to the impression outside that those positions are 
being earmarked for that particular person. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If Mr. Bowman will excuse me for a moment, I would like to ask this 
question. Is not the objection of the Commission to that svstem for this reason: 
That it results in permanent appointments being made from time to time of 
persons who have qualified by examination, but who are not highest in the 
marks obtained in the examination?—A. No. I would not say that. In all cases 
where a temporary occupant of a position is subsequently selected by a board 
for permanency he must get the highest rating by that board. 

Q. Let me take a concrete case: A stenographer, we will say, or a clerk—I 
do not want to go into the class of technical employees, but clerks of grade 1, 
2, 3 or 4, as the case may be, or a stenographer—let me assume that I want to 
secure such a position?—A. You are speaking of the lower grades, 1 and 2? 

Q. Yes. Clerks, grade 1, and 2 and stenographers’ positions. Now, assume 
that we want to secure one. Assume that I am an individual and I want to secure 
one. To start off with, if I can find some position for which there is not an 
eligible list I can then get the deputy minister of the department to write a 
letter to the Civil Service Commission asking that I be approved of as a tempor- 
ary employee, can I not?—-A. If there is no eligible list, yes. 

Q. I take a position for which there is no eligible list. All right. Then, hav- 
ing got the approval of the Commission for that temporary employment, I| start 
on the job?—A. You are assuming that you get the approval of the Commission? 
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Q. I am; because you outlined to us yesterday that if there was not an 
eligible list, and I had, sufficient qualifications which would be required for such 
a position, the Commission would approve, in the ordinary course of events of 
that temporary appointment?—A. Well, of course, I cannot conceive a situation 
such as you have described. 

Q. Mr. Foran, I will give you one immediately. Let us take— 

Mr. Bowman: I understand Mr. Foran has already stated exactly what you 
are asking. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Foran, let me take a concrete case. I want to refer to open competi- 
tion No. 21599, advertising for a clerk, grade 3, male, for the department of 
Pensions and National Health, Toronto—Christie Street Hospital. There was, 
in fact, a man appointed to that position temporarily by the name of Leapard— 
Thomas Leapard. That was advertised, was it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that so? Let us have no mistake?—A. I presume so. I do not 
know the case exactly. 

Q. Perhaps the Chief Examiner could verify that. 

The Cuirr ExaMINer: Yes. That is the case. 


By the Chairman: 
~ Q. We will get a concrete case. We can take it that in the case of the 
position of clerk, grade 3, for the Christie Street Hospital, Toronto, department 
of Pensions and Health, that Thomas Leapard was appointed by temporary 
approval?—A. In the first case, I presume, the department took advantage of 
the emergency clause in the Act which allows his employment for thirty days, 
and had the certificate renewed until the competition was held. 

Q. I do not care whether it was done by that method or because there was 
not an eligible list. I say there was a man employed there temporarily without 
having submitted to any examination. Is that not so?—-A. Under the emerg- 
ency clause an examination is not required. 

Q. I do not care what clause it is under?—A. Yes. That is right. 

Q. Is it not a fact?—A. It is in accordance with the Act. 

Q. I am not suggesting that the Civil Service Commission does things that 
are not in accordance with the Act. Do not be fearful or apprehensive. How 
many months was that man in that position before it was advertised for open’ 
competition?’—A. I think we have given you a memorandum of the facts. I 
have not got it with me. 

Q. It was for some time anyway. It is an illustration of the case I am try- 
ing to make that there was a man who had a temporary appointment?—A. Yes. 
That is possible. There are a great many taken on under that emergency clause. 

Q. Then, there have been others taken on under the emergency clause of 
the Act, or because there was not an eligible list?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. From time to time that has been done?—-A. Quite so. 

@. When that happens, let me assume that you then hold a written examina- 
tion. I want to get away from this particular case. You then hold a written 
examination?—A. Yes. . 

Q. And as the result of that written examination the competitors are listed 
1, 2,3 and 4 in the order of the marks they have obtained subject to the returned 
soldier preference; is not that so?—A. Yes, that is so. | 

Q. Now, with such a list established and with a temporary appointee quali- 
fied somewhere on that list, does not the Commission appoint that person who 
has the qualifications and who does not rank highest on the list if he has had one 
year’s experience in the department at the request of the department in priority 
over someone who may rank highest on the list?—-A. I should say no. f 
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Q. Then in that event I am absolutely at a loss to appreciate what you 
were telling Mr. Bowman?—A. I said after they had served a year, after they 
had passed the examination. You say after this examination is held because 
he had been a year on it before he passed the examination. 

Q. All right. That is the difference?—A. We would make the appointment 
from the eligible list in the situation you have described there. 

Q. Let me put it this way: If a person holding that temporary position 
qualifies by examination, and after the examination, has had one year’s experi- 
ence, the Commission may, on the request of the department, appoint that 
person permanently to the position in which he has been temporarily employed, 
without reference to his standing on the list, so long as he is qualified?—-A. I do 
not think the Commissioners would approve of his appointment, because the 
regulation would really not apply. 

Q. If I produce papers where they have done so, what do you say?— 
A. This regulation I have referred to apples more to the general competitions 
for the lower classes. Now, in the case of a competition fer an individual 
appointment, I would say that regulation would not be applicable, and I doubt 
very much whether the Commissioners would allow the Department to keep 
that man in that position after they had declared another successful in the 
competition held for the filling of this. 

Q. Then, what is the answer if we find that we have brought before us 
concrete cases of where it has been done?—A. Well, of course, if you will give 
us the concrete cases we will show you exactly what happened. It is pretty 
hard to say offhand exactly what particular circumstances arose in connection 
with the appointment of some individual. I am quite sure that that is not done 
in very many instances, if it has been done in any instance. I presume we 
would have some reasonable explanation to offer. 

Q. I may take it from you, then, that, irrespective of the regulations of 
the Civil Service Commission, one who has been temporarily employed in the 
department is not appointed to that position permanently when the open com- 
petition occurred unless the one so temporarily appointed has obtained the 
highest marks in that examination?—-A. Unless there was some particular reason 
for not following the order or merit. 

_ Q. Now, what particular reasons are there?—A. I cannot conceive of any 
just offhand. 

Q. So that if that did occur it would be an extraordinary case?—A. It would 
be an extraordinary case. _ 

Q. You cannot tell of any reasons at the moment?—A. It would be an 
extraordinary case. 

Q. And if we found that sort of thing occurring once a month during the 
course of the year, it would be more than extraordinary ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, when I say and when you say that the temporary would not be 
appointed to a permanent position unless he ranks first on the list as the result 
of an examination, we are speaking of both the result of the written and oral 
examination, and the rating by weights, when we speak of them being on the 
list?—A. Yes. When that scheme of the examination has been properly applied 
your suggestion is that we sometimes appoint a person who is not at the head 
of the list—the person who is in the position temporarily, and who is away 
down on the list. : 

Q. That is my information, and I want to follow it through. You say 
that where that would occur it would be a most extraordinary case?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: ? 

Q. I do not intend to labour this point at all, but I could not help but 
briefly gather from the evidence given by Dr. MacTavish the other day that 
the departments—the chief of the department had a great deal to say with 
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regard to these appointments. You were here when Dr. MacTavish gave his 
evidence?—-A. Yes. | 

Q. I may be wrong in making my deductions, but I could not help but 
think from what Dr. MacTavish said that the departments had considerable 
to do with those appointments. 

Now, would you tell me in your own words, and without any frills, just 
what weight temporary employment under any condition is given in selecting 
permanent employees?—A. Temporary employment gives you no right what- 
ever to permanency, unless you have complied with all the provisions of the Act 
and the regulations made thereunder. 

Q. All right. Go further than that?—A. And so far as the responsibility for 
appointments is concerned, that is entirely centred in the Civil Service Com- 
mission. | 

Q. Go a little further with your answer with regard to temporary ap- 
pointees. You do not really mean to say—at least, I did not understand when 
I was questioning you in the first place—that the temporary employment has no 
weight in the final permanent appointment?—A. It has this weight; it gives 
you a preferred claim to permanency in the department in which you are em- 
ployed when your name is reached on the eligible list or when you have served 
—after you have qualified—after one year in a permanent position. The regu- 
lations cover that. 

Q. And in that case your place on the list does not make any difference?— 
A. Not if you have served for one year after qualifying, after passing a com- 
petitive examination, and after serving one year in that situation. 

@. Would this emergency clause—and the further clause in the regulations 
having respect to the weight given to a year’s temporary service—not have the 
effect, in many cases, of taking the actual employment out of the hands of the 
Commission and turning it over to the department?—A. Not at all. 

Q. The Commission are entirely satisfied with these provisions?—A. Yes. 

@. And the way they have worked out?—A. Yes. 

@. And the way they are working out?—A. Yes. 

Q. They do not ask for any amendment of those provisions?—A. I would 
say not. We have, however, the emergency clause. It is quite valuable in a 
country such as ours. If you want a position filled immediately and the Com- 
mission has no eligible list the only reasonable thing to do is to give local 
selection for the time being. The department certifies to the Commission that 
the man they selected is qualified, possesses the necessary qualifications, and 
that he has been selected without regard to personal or political considerations. 
We issue the certificate on that for a sufficient length of time to enable us to 
hold a competitive competition to fill that vacancy. 

Q. Political consideration or some other consideration very often does enter 
into the emergency appointment, and he might have gone into the department 
for a year. That might happen, might it not?—A. It does not, because he 
is pet qualified. In a case like that, the regulations I referred to would not 
apply. 

@. How do you mean?—A. It is only after a person has qualified and served 
for one year in a permanent position that he may be put in that position at the 
request of the department without regard to his position on the list and without, 
reference to our general examination. It would not refer, for example, to a 
position as a local postmaster. 

Q. But you have pointed out to me a specific case where a man, for instance, 
with certain technical qualification may, at the request of a certain depart- 
ment, be put on in an emergency position where was no eligible list?—-A. Yes. 

Q. His choice might be, I suppose, from personal reasons on behalf of the 
deputy ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. It might even be for political reasons?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he would finally get into the Civil Service?—A. He would get 
into the Civil Service. There has been a good deal of criticism of appointments 
of that kind, because the impression that it gives outside is that a position of 
that kind is earmarked for a particular person. Now, it often happens, as it 
does frequently with men in the higher positions, that the man temporarily 
employed does get the position. There is quite a feeling outside, because it is 
said that that was all settled before the position was advertised. Now, I want 
to say this. We feel that our answer to that is very simple. We claim that his 
temporary service has not been taken into consideration in connection with the 
rating which is given him, and that he got the position because he was the best 
of the applicants; he was the best qualified of the applicants, without taking 
into consideration his temporary service in the department. Now— 

The CHarrRMAN: I am afraid you are going to have some difficulty to 
justify that before we get through. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


@. Under the circumstances you have been explaining to me, these facts 
are, apparently, not taken into consideration. The fact that he has got into 
the service, that he has been there for one year enables the appointment to be 
made finally, permanently?—A. No, it does not. It does not necessarily do 
that. 

Q. Not necessarily; but it does happen, as you say, frequently?—A. It 
does happen, certainly. That is a practice of which the Commission has fre- 
quently complained in its annual report. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are not criticizing the Commission; we are trying to 
get at the practice that prevails, and if we do not get it from you, we will have 
to try to put our fingers on concrete cases to show— 

The Wirness: In other words, you are supposing that the departments 
put it over on us sometimes? 


The CuatrMAN: I am saying that that is as a result of the system. I may 
be wrong. My personal view is derived from information given to me and 
circumstances that I have looked into. My personal opinion is that frequently 
people get positions in the Civil Service after being temporarily appointed, 
either because it is under the emergency clause or because there is no eligible 
list, or for some other one of a hundred reasons by which he can come in under 
the Act and regulations, and ultimately that person gets the permanent position, 
in spite of the fact that some other person has rated higher on an examination 
subsequently held. Now, my opinicn may be all wrong, but that is what I 
want to get at. I am not saying it is the fault of the Commission; it is simply 
a practice?7—A. That would be a very unusual case, where he is given prefer- 
ence, given the appointment, if he is not first on the eligible list. There may 
be a few cases of that kind, but I think if they were brought to our attention 
we could explain the particular reason that caused the Commission to depart 
from their regular rule in a case of that kind. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Have you many of those cases?—A. I would say no; very few. There 
were a number of cases. They are yearly decreasing. There were a number of 
cases where men were temporarily in positions and the positions were sub- 
sequently advertised and these men were confirmed in the positions in a 
permanent capacity. They won them in the competition. The position is 
advertised, the advisory board is appointed, the applicants are rated and the 
man who happened to be in the position temporarily got the position. The 
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reason the Commission has always objected to that practice is that it gives the 
impression outside that these positions are earmarked for certain people, and why 
advertise them; but the Commission has no other way of filling those positions 
permanently than by advertising them. If a competent board of examiners 1s 
appointed and they happen to rate the man who has the position temporarily 
as the best qualified, it seems to me— 

The CuatrmMan: I think, Mr. Bowman, before we get through, we will have 
here several of the gentlemen who make these ratings, and we will find out 
to what extent they give ratings for experience, and what experience the men 
had in the temporary positions. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Let us take the case of a temporary appointment, say, to a local post 
office. The man has been appointed for a long time temporarily?—A. Well, 
he is appointed for thirty days. 

Q. Then you hold your examination?—A. Then we hold our examination. 

Q. What has been the practice? How long may he still hold the job 
temporarily?—A. Well, prior to 1929—you remember you gentlemen were in 
the House of Commons at the time—you remember that there was quite a 
discussion in the house as to the departments not placing in the position of 
postmaster the men appointed by the Civil Service Commission. Now, the 
question that engaged our attention at that time was how these men were 
being paid without a certificate from the Commission. Apparently, they found 
some way to do it. The Auditor General allowed the thing to go. And the 
question was raised in the House, and the Minister of Justice said he would get. 
the opinion of his department. The opinion given by his department was that 
these people must be certified to by the Civil Service Commission in order 
to get their salaries legally. After 1929, when a man is selected by the depart- 
ment, if a vacancy occurs, he is put in the position temporarily. They ask 
for a certificate, and we issue the certificate for the usual two months, because 
it takes two months before the inspector visits the locality and makes his report. 
If they ask for further renewals, they are sometimes granted. We have tried to 
compel the departments to speed up the competitions. We find that in a great 
many cases, on the request of the department, we have to extend these certifi- 
cates to an undue length of time. 

Q@. Four or five times?—A. Yes, before we get our report. There are a 
great number of these cases pending at the present time. Now, what could we 
do if the departments do not co-operate; if the departments refuse to send in 
the report in time to make’ an immediate appointment? We can refuse to 
issue the certificate, but then the office will have to be closed because a 
temporary appointee is not going to work for nothing. So, not to hinder public 
business, we issue those certificates for temporary employment. Now, there 
are a great number of those cases at the present time, as I say, that have 
been held in the departments for two months, and we are sending out follow- 
up letters every week asking them for the report to be sent in. 

Q. So that the reason why they are not being filled permanently is not 
through any fault of the Commission?—A. It is not through any fault of the 
Commission. | 

Q. It is the department?—A. It is the department. 

Mr. Cuevrier: If we have any of those special cases, such as the one 
the Chairman mentioned, why not turn them over to the Commission and 
give them the file number and let them investigate and come up here with their 
files, instead of putting up cases like this that are sky high and where we do 
not know where we are getting off at. If you have any of these cases, give 
the file numbers to the Commission. 
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The CuatrrMAn: As far as I am concerned, gentlemen, any specific cases 
I have in mind I am going to have investigated before this Committee, and I 
will call in the witnesses, when I see fit, if the Committee will approve of the 
witnesses being subpoened. The Commission will have ample opportunity to 
show its files. 

Mr. MacInnis: If we have any cases such as Mr. Foran has pointed out, the 
deputy heads of the departments will be the proper ones for us to hear. 

The CuHairMAN: They will be here. My colleague has asked me to point 
out something which is important. Please do not let the view go abroad that 
this Committee is trying the Civil Service Commission or the Deputy Ministers. 
We are trying to get at facts. We are not trying the Civil Service Com- 
mission. We want to see how the Commission works. 

The Witness: We appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Supposing that a postmaster is sick, or has been sick for some time, 
and his son, or his wife or some other member of his family, or even some out- 
side man, is put in there as postmaster and remains there for a year or two; 
when the permanent appointment is under consideration, does that particular 
employee’s service receive weight?—A. I would imagine the inspector would give 
him the highest rating. He might be displaced by the application of the returned 
soldier preference, and in a great many cases that happens. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Where you use a departmental official to conduct an oral examination, 
a personal interview, does that official get his instructions from the Civil Service 
Commission or from his particular department?—-A. From his particular depart- 
ment. He has to use the forms of the Commission in making his report. 

Q. I asked you that because I think it was Dr. Roche who said that for 
that particular purpose the official was the servant of the Commission?—A. We 
realize that. He is the servant of the Commission, because under the law— 

Q. I wonder if it would not improve your system if you personally gave 
instructions?—A. When this new system started—when the outside service was 
brought under the Civil Service Commission—the question arose; how are you 
going to handle appointments in all the provinces of the country—out in those 
outlying places? We are free to admit that at that time it was a gigantic under- 
taking. We made the suggestion that we should have provincial offices, 
and have one or two field secretaries to go around and do the work under the 
control of the Commission, ibut on account of the enormous cost of maintaining 
those offices that proposal was not entertained at the time. Then the idea was 
conceived of using—the suggestion was made at that time—why not use the 
services of post office inspectors, and why not use the responsible representa- 
tives of the various departments for that purpose and make them your officers 
for that particular work? And that is the reason that special provision was put 
in the statute, and we find it works out satisfactorily. The suggestion is made 
of course—you do not know this as well as I do—that sometimes these officers 
are influenced by local consideration, but they take their oath to give their 
rating without regard to personal or political or any other consideration other 
than that of merit, and I think in the great majority of cases, in fact I feel con- 
fident, that these men perform their duties honestly and efficiently. 

Q. Who administers the oath, Mr. Foran?—A. I imagine they take the 
oath before some person 

Q. It is sometimes more honoured in the breach than in the observance?— 
A. I should hope not. 

Q. I would like to know if the examiner actually does take the oath?—A. 
He sends in a copy of the oath with his report. 
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By Mr. MaclInns: 

Q. One more question, with regard to the renewal of temporary certificates. 
You say that they are renewed from time to time, and possibly a person may 
remain in a position for quite a while, because of lack of co-operation with the 
head or deputy head of the department. Is there any possibility of a person 
receiving a temporary appointment without a competititve examination?—A. 
Obtaining a permanent appointment without a competitive examination? 

Q. Yes. After a continuity of reasonable temporary service?—A. If the 
Commission has to make an appointment they must hold a competition. They 
have no discretion under the law to make anybody permanent without a com 
petition. : 

By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Do you mean a written or an oral examination?—A. An examination. 
Mr. MacInnis: It depends on the post to be filled. 


By the Charman: 
Q. If Mr. MacInnis had included in his question the word written, what 
would be the answer? 
The Wirness: Well, it is an examination not necessarily written. It may 
be an oral examination; it may be a demonstration of skill. 


By the Charman: 


Q. That is, aman may acquire a permanent appointment without a written 
examination?—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Maclnnis: 


Q. Is there anyone in the service now, so far as you know, who has been 
holding a temporary appointment for over a year?—A. I would say there was. 

Q. For longer than that?—-A. Oh, yes. 

Q. For two years?—A. I would say yes, perhaps for two years. 

Q. Well, then you do grant renewal certificates indefinitely ?—A. Well, we do, 
where the departments report that it is for purely temporary work, yes, because 
after all you quite understand that the Commission is not going to load up the 
department with permanent appointments, if the department represents that 
the work those people are engaged in is only of a temporary nature. 


By the Chairman: 


@. What would be the explanation of a man being kept on as a temporary 
employee for a matter of from nine to ten years?—-A. That is not good practice, 
but it is a practice that obtained long before we had any jurisdiction over the 
service. 

By Mr. Ernst: 

@. Did you ever stand up on your hind legs and make trouble about it?— 
A. We have not. 

Q. Why not?—A. We try to get along with the departments as harmoniously 
as we possibly can, and I think we have succeeded to a very large extent, but 
there are a number of these abuses in the public service yet that should really 
be cleaned up. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, that is what we are after. 


The Wirness: We are the logical department to do that and, if we get 
the proper co-operation from other departments, we are quite willing to under- 
take that work at any time. We have always deprecated the practice of con- 
tinuing people in a temporary capacity. | 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Wherever we find.a man who has been working in the civil service in a 
temporary capacity for a period of time, let us say from one year to eleven 
years, without a competition and without further examination, can we take 
is that it is always caused by the fact that the department has kept on 
requesting extension, extension, extension?—A. Yes. A temporary certificate 
can only be issued for six months at a time, and it is renewed from time to time 
at the request of the department, and when the necessity of continuing temporary 
employees is questioned by the Commission we invariably get the answer that 
the work is there to be done and that this man has been engaged in this work 
for a certain period of time. 

Q. Would not the Commission, in the ordinary course of events, after a 
year or two, say to the department: You have a permanent job, why don’t you 
let us fill it?—-A. We have asked them that question, but they say that they 
don’t want to make a permanent position. As I say, it would be bad policy on 
the part of the Commission to compel a department to load itself up with 
positions if the work is not there to be done. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Don’t you think it would be just as bad practice on the part of the 
Commission, if the reverse were the case?—-A. If there is any way for the 
Commission to stop it, I think it should be done. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have the Commission not that power now?—A. Yes, to refuse the 
certificate. 

Q. Is it not the understanding that the temporary position would automatic- 
ally end at the expiry of the certificate?-—-A. We have had cases where we have 
issued a renewal on the understanding that this was positively the last renewal. 
Then comes along a request, a long letter from the department, explaining why 
it would be very detrimental to the work of the office, if the Commission should 
refuse to extend the certificate, and so on. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. How many cases like that have you?—A. There are a number of cases 
like that. They are cropping up all the time. 

Q. Could you say how many you have?—-A. We could give you a statement, 
I think, of all the temporary employees whose periods of service extend over a 
year. 

By the Chaarman: 

Q. Could we have that, Mr. Foran, showing the number whose temporary 
certificates were extended from one to two years and the number whose tempor- 
ary certificates extended from two to three years and from three to four years, 
and so on, until they run out?—-A. Yes, we would be very glad to do that. If you 
gentlemen can assist us to stop that, we will be the most appreciative people in 
the land. The departments hesitate to load up their establishments with perman- 
ent positions when they feel that this work, special work, will subside within a 
certain time. 

Mr. Bowman: Personally, I don’t see much objection to it, provided that 
this temporary service is not the means of giving preference for a permanent 
position without competitive examination. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Take the case of a man who is in there temporarily for two, three or four 
years. You must from time to time renew the certificate. I know an instance 
now—and that is why I ask the question—of a post office where they asked 
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for a temporary appointment and it was granted to them. An examination was 
held, in fact the examination was held some months ago and yet we have the 
position still being filled temporarily?—A. Sure. 

Q. It is possible then, as I have gathered from what you have said, that this 
sort of thing may continue for from one to five years?—A. Of course we are 
making an honest effort to stop that sort of thing. 

Q. Don’t you think, then, that a recommendation from this Committee to 
do away with that sort of thing would be quite in order?—A. Ido. We would 
welcome that very much. 


By the Chaarman: 

Q. I was going to ask, Mr. Foran, another question just along those lines. 
There are cases, I understand, in which a person is in a temporary appointment 
and then a competition is held for this position, and for some reason or other 
no permanent appointment is made but the temporary person is still continued as 
temporary for some period of time,—what is the reason for that?—A. Well, I 
would have to know— 

Q. I mean, Mr. Vallance has just cited a case, for example—A. But Mr. 
Vallance has in mind a rural postmaster. But to answer your question I would 
say that probably the man that is recommended by the post office inspector is 
not the man on the job and is not the man they want to give it to and they 
are holding the report. 

Q. And that is why a permanent appointment is not made, although a com- 
petition has been held?—-A. We have not got the papers on which we could make 
the appointment. 

Q. Just to follow out the illustration of the Post Office Department holding 
up those reports for a year, what is to prevent the same condition continuing ?— 
A. Well, of course, my feeling is that the Commissioners should draw the line as 
to how long they are going to allow that condition to exist. 

@. You are telling me now what they should do. I want to get the practice 
as it now is, and I mention the Post Office just because that is the one Mr. 
Vallance mentioned.—A. There are a few cases outstanding where we have con- 
sidered it quite unreasonable, that is, the time elapsing between the holding of the 
examination and the receipt of the report. 

Q. And under the present practive nothing happens until the department 
sends over those reports?—A. Exactly. We cannot make the permanent ap- 
pointment until we get the report. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. The Commission, quite naturally I suppose, tries to get on as harmon- 
iously with the departments as is possible?—A. We do. 

@. That is a natural thing; but cannot harmony be carried a little too far 
sometimes? What is the Commission supposed to be for, for the good of the 
service?—A. ‘That is a difficult question to answer. 

Q. The Commission is not subordinate to the department?—-A. On Tuesday, 
in his evidence, Dr. Roche placed his finger on what he considers—and what 
I think we all agree—is a handicap under which the Commission labours, because 
of its having no spokesman in Parliament. Now, it has always occurred to 
me that the remedy for that situation is to have a permanent Parliamentary 
Committee on Civil Service. As the Chairman and Mr. Chevrier pointed out, 
the Commission is responsible only to Parliament, and that causes probably, a 
little indifference on the part of any minister to take up the cudgels on behalf of 
the Commission. You have Parliamentary Committees on Agriculture, on Banking 
and Commerce, on Fisheries, and on Privileges and Elections. In the book just 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics, there is a statement showing that the expendi- 
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ture, in 1930, on civil service, in salaries and wages, was over $90,000,000, and 
yet the expenditure of that money is never investigated by a Parliamentary 
Committee. The salvation of the Commission is this, if you have a Parlia- 
mentary Committee that will go into the work and the decisions of the Commis- 
sion annually, where it can be pointed out that the Act is not working, because of 
lack of co-operation on the part of the departments, or because of an unfair atti- 
tude on the part of the Commission or for any other reasons, then these difficulties 
could be straightened out by this Parliamentary Committee. You will have, in 
Parliament, the Chairman of that Committee, you will have the members of that 
Committee to go into the expenditure, into the working of the departments, either 
the increase in the department, during the year, or the decrease, that has taken 
place. You will have the members coming here feeling that any situation that 
has developed in their constituency will be thoroughly investigated by such a 
committee, and that a member will get the facts with regard to it. That being 
so, then you will remedy the situation which Dr. MacTavish spoke of with regard 
to the people of the country. My own observation convinces me that the major- 
ity of the people of Canada are solidly behind the merit system, but because of 
the misrepresentations— 


By Mr. Chevrer: 

Q. Do you mean that the service would be investigated by a Parliamentary 
Committee each year?—A. I think if the work of the Commission, and the work 
of the departments, was carefully scrutinized by a committee every year that 
it would lead to immense improvements. It would improve the morale of the 
service. . 

By the Chairman: 

@. Your view is that it would be of benefit to the service at large if there 

was a committee steadily on the job?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Supposing that were put into effect, and supposing this proposed commit- 
tee made recommendations which were put into effect, do you think they would 
have the same amount of support in the administration of the civil service?—A. 
It would be a great thing for the civil service and it would be a wonderful thing 
for the country. It would give the people of the country the confidence that 
they have not now in your public service. There has been so much misrepre- 
sentation by the enemies of the civil service,—for example in the country you 
will hear it said that the system is all right, but the administration is bad. Well, 
now, if you had this Parliamentary Committee, I am quite sure that this 
impression would very quickly be removed and that the enemies of the system 
would have to adopt another line of attack. | 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In coming to that conclusion, Mr. Foran, have you given due con- 
sideration to the fact that the political lives of the members of any Commit- 
tee are usually very short. The House would have to change the personnel 
frequently —A. That is true of some men, but in any case there would be, in 
Parliament, the Chairman of that Committee, who would be in the position to 
give accurate and reliable information, when any matter affecting the public ser- 
vice came up, and then there would be the other members of the Committee 
familiar with Civil Service affairs, and it is really a work in which I think the 
members of Parliament could render a very useful and very valuable service to 
the country. 


Mr. Ernst: I rather like your suggestion, Mr. Foran. I think there is a 
field for work in which matters affecting the civil service might very well be 
referred to such a Committee. 
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The Wirness: Take our annual reports for the last ten years. There was 
‘a reorganization ten years ago and since that time we have made many recom- 
mendations in our annual reports, but no action has ever been taken on those 
recommendations. If you had the committee I suggest, some action, no doubt, 
would have been taken there and then on those recommendations. If our recom- 
mendations in the last ten vears had been acted on, the condition that is in the 
service to-day would probably not exist at all. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. Do you say that public opinion is against the administration of the 
Civil Service Commission?—A. I say there is an impression abroad, caused 
by the misrepresentations of the enemies of the system, that the law is badly 
administered. That is my observation, that is my own opinion based upon 
my observation, that the majority of the people of Canada are solidly behind 
the merit system, but I do think there is an impression abroad—you see that 
in the editorials of newspapers—that perhaps there is bad administration. If 
you had this annual once-over— 

The CuHairMAN: The members of the Committee would get it from the 
public once every four years. 

Mr. VALLANCE: Some of us do not last very long. 

Mr, MacInnis: Members of Parliament are in just as bad favour with 
the public as are the members of the Commission. 

Mr. Ernst: Speak for yourself, Mr. MacInnis. 

The CuarrMAN: I think your suggestion is worthy of attention. 

The Witness: I am giving you an opinion based on forty-five years in the 
Civil Service. I do not know of any work to which a member of Parliament 
could more usefully apply himself than helping to remove the impression in the 
country with regard to your public service. When you are spending the money . 
that you are on your public service I do not know that you could render any 
more valuable service to the people whom vou represent than to be able to give 
them the guarantee that this money is worthily and properly spent. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, if there is such a Committee of the 
British House of Commons, dealing with the British Civil Service?—A. The 
Treasury Board there takes the place of this Committee. 

Mr. Bowman: I think the suggestion a very good one. 

The CHatrmMan: Worthy of a lot of consideration. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You mean that the Committee should look into matters of organiza- 
tion as well as any differences of opinion between the Commission and the 
departments?—A. Exactly. 

Q. That brings me to another point. What objection do you see to dis- 
associating the organization of the service as such, from the Civil Service Com- 
mission and placing it in our Treasury Board?—-A. Well, I think the logical 
department to administer organization work is the Civil Service Com- 
mission. It was organized for that purpose and I think we are well equipped 
to do the work, better equipped than the Treasury Board at the present time. 
It might be given consideration, that the Organization Branch of the Com- 
mission be transferred to the Treasury Board. 

(. The suggestion was made to me by someone.—A. Well, I think that 
the system as it is at the present time should be maintained. I think that you 
get better results in that way. 
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Q. Does it not occur to you that possibly organization might be more 
vigorously looked after if it were in the hands of the Treasury Board? It 
also has to look after finance and it would have the single eye to give under 
ordinary conditions— -—A. Well, of course, we could work in conjunction with 
the Treasury Board. We have the staff for that purpose. 

Q. Are you doing anything really tangible now along the line of organi- 
zation?—A. No, we are not. 


Mr. Vauuance: Mr. Chairman, might I ask what is meant by “organi- 
zatron’”’? 

Mr. Ernst: I mean going into a department and looking into its state of 
efficiency. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Wasn’t that all done some years ago?—A. Yes. As the result of those 
recent heavy reductions made in departments, it would be necessary to recast 
the establishment of those departments. It will be necessary to re-distribute 
duties, and all that work we are equipped to perform, and I think we are the 
logical department to handle it, and we shall be glad to undertake that work at 
any time if we are requested by a department. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I presume there would be a good deal of objection to that, would there 
not, from the deputy heads of departments as interfering with their perogatives? 
—A. The law clearly gives us that power now. 

Q. I don’t think there is any question?—-A. That opinion is valuable seeing 
it comes from a lawyer. 


Mr. Ernst: It doesn’t mean anything. 
The CHatrMAN: They are most disagreeable fellows, you see. 


The Witness: We recently sent a report to the government asking to be 
allowed to go into certain departments and examine their organization. The 
government returned the recommendation with the statement that if we had the 
power under the law we could start in and do it. Now, the Commissioners seem 
to be a little hesitant about undertaking the work because they feel that if they 
investigate and make a recommendation and then submit their report to the 
minister of the department, who must sign it in order to get it before council, 
and he refuses, the time and labour is wasted. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Which brings me back to my original question, would it not be better 
to attach it to the Treasury Board? You say you are the logical body to do it. 
Do you mean by that that you are equipped to do it?—A. We are equipped to 
do it. I do not know that the Treasury Board would have any more authority 
at the present time than we have. 

Q. If they once clothe themselves with that authority— —A. If you will 
recommend to give us the authority, why we will do it. 

Q. Then you would come back to this position, if you find yourselves in 
conflict with the minister you would be just where you are with temporary 
positions?—A. Yes, there is that handicap. 

Q. You might get into very great difficulty with the department, and if 
the Treasury Board ordered an investigation into the organization of a particular 
department, the minister would not be in a position to demur, he would have 
to accept it?-A. In that case, yes. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


.Q. Mr. Foran, having in view the discussion that has taken place this after- 
noon—and I say this in the kindliest way—do you consider that the Organization 
Branch within your own department is so efficient that it would warrant other 
departments handing over to you the organization of their department?—A. Yes, 
we are specially equipped for it. I do not know that you would get in the 
public service to-day any number of men who know the organization of the 
departments better than we do. That has been our study for ten years, and we 
could do the work much more speedily than they can. 


By Wir, rast: 

Q. I think you miss my point. I am not suggesting that you are not 
equipped, as far as personnel goes, nor am I suggesting that the personnel of 
your department which is available for organization purposes should be trans- 
ferred to the control of the Treasury Board, but I am asking you to assume 
that the same experts were available to the Treasury Board, might you not get 
better results by passing that part of your duties over to the Treasury Board, 
rather than having it done through the Commission?—A. Well, I have always 
looked on that as a possibility, but I still think that we should be clothed with 
sufficient authority to go ahead and make those organization studies. 

Q. Well, now, what reason can you give me for that?—A. Well, simply 
because I think that we have the staff. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. The Treasury Board is not equipped?—A. No, not at all. 
Mr. Ernst: I think Mr. Chevrier is also evading the point. 


The Witness: I am assuming the Treasury Board takes that staff which 
is available and attaches it to itself. 


Mr. Cuevreter: And what would the Civil Service Commission do then? 


Mr. Ernst: It still has a fair amount to do with examinations and select- 
ing candidates for positions. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Foran, your department has nothing to do 
with organization at the present time, has it?—A. Oh, yes, everything. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In what way?—-A. Well, of course, they could make reductions, but they 
cannot change organization without the approval and concurrence of the Com- 
mission. What is done is they proceed with a small committee of their own 
and they make their reorganization and then they call in the Commission to 
look this over, and if everything is satisfactory the Commission very often 
approves of it. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Do you mean to say that all of these dismissals that have taken place 
recently were made with the concurrence of the Commission?—A. Oh, not 
dismissals, no; but organization. 

Q. Wait a moment. When you say that a small committee of some of 
the officials of the department get together and then decide upon releasing a 
certain number of people, probably for reasons of economy, surely you do not 
mean to say that the Civil Service Commission has approved of that?—A. Not 
at all. The Commission must be called in subsequently to readjust. 

Q. But not in connection with these dismissals?—A. Oh, no. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Well, then, following that up, what has it got to do with organization, 
if you do not do the hiring and firing?—A. We are called in. We have 
done a lot of organization work. We are called in by some department that 
wants their department reorganized, or want some adjustments made. They 
report to us and we send our men in there, and we could give you the report 
of our activities in that respect for the last ten years, which would show you 
that our staff has been very busy. 

Q. In the great majority of cases the reorganization was made by the 
department itself and perhaps submitted to you for approval, because you 
have to fill the position?—A. Oh, no. The reorganization has to have the 
approval of the Commisison, or it is not legal. 

Q. I say the department made the reorganization— -—A. No, no, the 
Commission did that. If the deputy comes to the conclusion that things are 
not as he thinks they should be in his department, after consulting with the 
heads of branches, he may have reports made and a reorganization chart 
arranged; then when he gets that far with it he calls in the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Q. That is just exactly the point I am trying to make. It originates— — 
A. I think the law really contemplates that when any reorganization work of any 
kind is done the Commission should be called in at once. I do not think 
even the preliminary work is a part of the duty of a department. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think you will find already in the hands of our Clerk 
a chart of the organization of each department which has been approved or 
initiated by the Commission already. 

Mr. Foran: Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Quite so, but that does not make this point any different, Mr. Chair- 
man, as to who originates the plan of organization. What is your answer to 
that, Mr. Foran?—-A. In most cases the Commission does. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Can you, Mr. Foran, give me any concrete instance, say within the last 
five years, where the Civil Service Commission has been actually called in by 
a department and has proceeded to organize that department?—A. Yes, we 
have it here. 

Q. Where they were the motivating factor?—A. Where they approved. 

Q. No, no, where they actually went into the department and reorganized 
it, where they actually did the reorganizing?7—A. We have a number of 
instances, yes. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Whilst you are looking that up, Mr. Foran, I might read 
section 9 of the Civil Service Act: 

The Commission shall, after consulting with the several deputy heads, 
the heads of branches and other chief officers, prepare plans for the 
organization of each department and of each branch or portion of the 
civil service, such organization to follow, as far as possible, the same 
general principles in all branches of the civil service. 


The Witness: That work has only been partially completed, and that is 
the work that we want to undertake now. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. And that is the work I am asking you if you don’t think it might be 


more effectively done by an efficient staff—I am assuming your efficiency— 
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under the Treasury Board, using the British System, than under the system 
which you have here, as part of the Civil Service Commission?—A. There are 
a great many who have the idea that you have suggested to-day, Mr. Ernst. 

. I am asking you what great objection you can raise to it, Mr. Foran? 
—A. Well, I would say that my objection to it is that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is the logical department to deal with it. 

Q. Why the logical department?—A. Well, because it is the personnel 
department of the public service and should deal with all matters affecting 
personnel. 

Q. I don’t quite see it that way.—A. Of course when you cite England as 
an example, the system there is somewhat different to what has developed on 
this continent, particularly in the United States where, as you are probably 
aware, there is a personnel branch in every large industrial and commercial 
establishment. In addition, the Federal, State, and Municipal Governments 
have their Civil Service Commissions, and in these personnel branches and 
Commissions, all matters of organization are dealt with. J imagine there is a 
very good reason for that, and I would say that we would not make any mis- 
take in following their example in allowing all personnel matters to be handled 
by the personnel branch of the Government which, in our case, is the Civil 
Service Commission. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. That has been pretty much neglected in the government up to date.— 
A. Well, it has—the work that was imposed on the commission with regard 
to fixing up of these, making surveys—our reorganization has not proceeded 
very far because of the preliminary work we have had to do in connection with 
the reclassification of the service, but now we are ready to go on with the surveys 
in the departments, and it was in that connection that the report I have men- 
tioned went to Council, and we have under consideration now the commence- 
ment of the work in the near future. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. May I ask another question. Don’t you think, Mr. Foran, that the 
Organization Branch should be where it would get the most motivating force? 
—A. Well, it should get that right down in the Commission. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be more likely to get that from the Treasury 
Board, which is in charge of the expenditures of the country? 


Mr. Cuevrier: The expenditures should not be the primary reason; 
efficiency in the service should be the primary consideration. 
Mr. Ernst: I am asking Mr. Foran the question. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. My point was this. Let me take an illustration. Supposing the Treasury 
Board feels that a certain department, having regard to the volume of work 
which it is doing, is over-staffed. It immediately has the incentive to send 
efficiency experts-—-that is, an efficiency expert attached to that Board—into 
the department, with a view to reorganization—A. I would say that the logical 
thing for the Treasury Board to do would be to pass a minute authorizing the 
Commission to go into the department at once. 

Q. That may be so; but when you have an Organization Branch attached 
to the Treasury Board—A. Of course, that is a matter for you gentlemen to 
decide. 

Q. Well, 1 am asking you. I have no opinion on it; I am merely asking you. 
[Mr. Wm. Foran.] . 
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Mr. MacInnis: I think, according to the Act, the Commission has very 
full powers in the matter of organization. You can initiate organization? 

The Witnesss_ I think that is true, Mr. MacInnis. 

Mr. Bowman: They have not been doing it. 


Mr. Mactnnis: That is the point. If they have not been doing it, then 
the fault les either with the Commission itself, or it was dissuaded from carry- 
ing it out, owing to opposition from the department heads. That is my opin- 
jon, which may possibly not be right. Is that so?—A. I think that, perhaps, at 
the present time, we should be very wary, as we were a few years ago—at all 
events, the Commission have hesitated undertaking this work because of the fact 
that they have feared there would be—they would not receive the cooperation and 
assistance of the departments that would be necessary in order to make a success 
of the work. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. That fear would not be present in the minds of the Treasury Board. 

Mr. MacInnis: The Commission do not pass these plans in the depart- 
ments; they are approved by the Governor in Council. Sub-section 2 of section 
9 says: “As soon as the plan of organization is completed, for any branch or 
portion of the Civil Service, such plan or organization shall be submitted for the 
approval of the Governor in Council.” 

The CuarrMAN: It would have to go through the minister of a department, 
as that is the only way you can get it through. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is only a matter of courtesy. 

Mr. Ernst: It is more than a matter of courtesy; it is a matter of neces- 
sity. 

Mr. MacInnis: Just one moment. Read subsection 3: “If, after such 
approval, the deputy head ofthe Commission is of opinion that any such plan or 
organization might with advantage be in any way changed, the Commission 
shall, in a similar manner, prepare a report upon such proposed change, and shall 
submit the same for the approval of the Governor in Council. No change shail 
be made in the organization of any department until it has been so reported upon 
by the Commission.” Now, it seems to me that they first make their report to 
the. Governor in Council. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. They must have it through the Minister. 

The CuarrMAN: That is the only way of getting it through. In order to 
get it through, it must go through some responsible party. 

Mr. MacInnis: That must be a fault in the Act. 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. MacInnis: Let me point out again, “If, after such approval—” that 
is, approval of the Governor in Council. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, approval by the Commission of the reorganization. 

Mr. MacInnis: Read clause 2. “As soon as the plan of organization is 
completed for any branch or portion of the civil service, such plan of organiza- 
tion shall be submitted for the approval of the Governor in Council.” 

The CHAIRMAN: I beg your pardon. 

Mr. MacInnis: “If, after such approval, the deputy head or the Com- 
mission is of opinion that any such plan of organization might with advantage 


be in any way changed, the Commission shall, in a similar manner, prepare a 
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report upon such proposed change, and shall submit the same for the approval 
of the Governor in Council. No change shall be made in the organization of any 
department until it has been so reported upon by the Commission.” 


Mr. Ernst: The process is gone over again. 

Mr. MacInnis: And again submitted to the Governor in Council. 

The Witness: It must be submitted by the head of a department. 

Mr. MacInnis: After the Commission makes the plan of organization, 


presents it to the head of the department, to the minister, I do not think the 
minister has any recourse but to submit it to the Governor in Council. 


Mr. Ernst: If he is hostile it is not very likely to pass the Governor in 
Council, naturally. That is the point. 


Mr. MacInnis: Then, why put the blame on the regular organization? 


The Wirness: I think if you change it to say “report direct to the 
Treasury Board’— 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. It would be the same thing.—A. If you say “report direct to Treasury 
Board,” the Treasury Board can deal with it without— 


The CuHatrMAN: Don’t you think we have had enough facts on this to 
give it consideration? 


The Witness: We will be very glad to give you a memorandum. 
_ Mr. Ernst: It is one of the two chief functions of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 
Mr. MacInnis: ‘There is no use making any selections, unless you have 
a good organization with which to put it into effect. 


_ The Wirness: I think it would be very useful.if, later in your proceedings, 
you would call in the Chief of the Organization Branch to explain to you exactly 
the amount of organization work that has been done. I make that suggestion. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Mention has been made of efficiency experts. You think that efficiency 
experts either in your own department, or attached to some other branch, might 
do good work?—A. I am quite sure they are capable of doing very good work, 
because they specialized in that work for some years. 

Q. I suppose there is really work to be done in the departments?—A. No 
question about that. 

Q. I suppose there is some duplication of service?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which might be avoided—A. Probably slight overmanning in some 
departments, certain duplication of work, overlapping, a great many condi- 
tions of that kind could be discovered, and would be remedied by a proper 
survey by officers of our Commission. 

@. Some co-ordination?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of work and cutting down a lot of duplications?—A. Quite so. 

@. And so forth.—A. I think there is a lot of useful work which could 
be done to relieve the government of a lot of criticism for not having 
the work done in an orderly and regular way by those who apparently are 
looked to by Parliament to do the work, and so on. I think it would be a 
proper thing to have the Commission’s officers start as soon as possible to work 
that out. 

Q. You said a little while ago that classification had been attempted some 
years ago.—A. Yes. It was a big undertaking. 
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Q. About what year was that?—A. It started in 1919, 1920 and 1921. 

Q. A lot could happen in 10 years?—A. Yes, and that is just what I say. 
There is no doubt that conditions have developed within that time that require 
to be remedied. If you have this Parliamentary Committee which I have sug- 
gested, I think it would be the means of checking any abuses growing up in the 
public service; it would place the public service, as I say, in a far better position 
in the years to come, than it is to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN: I was going to suggest to the members of the Committee, 
as our time may be limited before the end of the session, that as reclassifi- 
cation is probably of lesser importance than any of the matters assigned to us, 
we might leave that phase of the matter over until the tail-end of our hearings, 
to see how much time we may have to devote to it. 

Mr. Ernst: My only point was to see whether or not the Organization 
Branch might not be very properly attached to the Treasury Board, and do 
more active work. 

The CHArRMAN: The reason for my remark was I thought Mr. Bowman 
was going to get into re-classification. 

Mr. Bowman: I am not going into re-classification at the present time. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make relating to examination of the appli- 
cants? Have you any suggestion to make to the Committee at the present 
time?—A. Well, not at this stage, no. 

Q. Can you tell me if there is any exemptions from competitive examina- 
tion for applicants?—A. Exemptions? 

Q. Yes—A. What do you mean? 

Q. I mean for certain positions. Don’t you think that those who have 
degrees from universities, or colleges, or classical schools should be exempted 
from passing certain examinations if they are well recommended?—A. Well, 
you see, you get away from the element of competition there, which is a 
fundamental principle of the present system. 

Q. They have a degree from a University, after a classical course, and they 
are well recommended. Don’t you think it would be to the interest of the 
Civil Service to accept them?—A. As I say, Mr. Laurin, you get away from 
the element of competition, which is a fundamental principle of the law. 

Q. There is no law without exceptions—A. Well, I do not think it is 
desirable to exempt from open competition because of holding any diplomas. 

Q. It is against the principle of the Act?—A. Yes. I think it would rather 
complicate things. 

Mr. MacInnis: How are you going to make a selection if you have two 
or three or four applicants with the same degrees? 

Mr. Ernst: From different Universities. 

The Witness: There would be no possibility of making a selection, because 
you cannot accept anything under the law but our examinees; you must place 
everybody on the same basis. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Of course, under competitive examinations, where there are two or three 
candidates, you really make selections, at least, you deputize to some individuals 
the making of selections, which is based on their opinion of the man who came 
before them, all of whom may have equivalent degrees, so far as that is con- 
cerned.—A. In that case, they would give some mark for education. If they 
are equal with regard to education, they give the same mark, and then the 


final test would be experience. 
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Q. In respect to all those oral examinations, I suppose in the final analysis 
the contest comes down to who are making the selections. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. Do you think it would be a better method, you would get a better selec- 
tion, to have these young men accepted without examination?—A. No. You 
cannot do that with a system of open competitive examinations, Mr. Laurin. 
If you do not adhere to the general rule; that is, if you are to allow applicants 
who had special degrees to be exempt from examination, you cannot make a 
selection on a general basis in that case. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. For all technical positions now, you do not have written examinations? 
You merely have oral examinations?—A. For some we do. . 

Q. Generally speaking?—-A. Yes. 

Q. It is oral examinations?—A. Oral examinations. 

(). Some one or more persons designated by the Commission make that oral 
examination, and generally speaking, all the men having equal classification, for 
example, if you were choosing a lawyer, only graduate lawyers could apply, so 
that it would be a matter of which man, in the opinion of the particular examiner, 
would be best qualified to fill the position assuming that no other influences 
came into play.—A. What happens is this, Mr. Chairman: you have ten appli- 
cants for a position, then the board rates the qualifications of those applicants 
on their sworn statements as to their education and experience. If the applicants 
are about equal in education and experience, then they are called in for the 
oral examination, but there is the preliminary rating on their education and 
experience by t this board, before the oral examination. 

Q. Now, the one who has the final say is the one who takes this oral 
evamination? LN. Yes, that is of 
course, is by the commissioners, but they have entrusted this board ‘with the 
duty of advising them, which board, in their opinion, is peculiarly fitted for 
that work. In most cases they accept the advice of this Board as to who is the 
best applicant in the competition. 

Q. So, as I said, generally speaking, for technical positions, where written 
examinations are not held, somebody’s opinion has to be ‘exercised in the final 
analysis, and that somebody is the person— —A. Is this board. 

(). —designated by the Commission, I don’t care whether a board or whether 
an individual, in choosing one out of the group of men?—A. It is the joint 
recommendation of this board. 

Q. Plus the person who makes the final oral examination?—A. The board 
makes the oral examination. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. When that is done and when you have an examination and have a 
poard for the appointment of a technical officer, do you simply examine them 
as to their education and the like, or do you take into account the position 
which they are to fill, the capabilities and adaptabilities and capacities of the 
various applicants for the position in which they are to be placed? I under- 
stand that on these boards there are representatives of the department, repre- 
sentatives of the Commission and a returned soldier, if need be, and— —A. 
One or two outsiders. 

Q. —ratings were given as to education and the like, and also there is a 
certain factor that has to be taken into account as to the suitability of the 
applicants to suit the position?—A. That would come out in the oral examina- 
tion. 

[Mr. Wm. Foran.] 
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Q. It is not only a question of educational rating; it is also a question of 
adaptability to fill the position required?—A. Ye; but the educational rating 
must have been satisfactory or he would not be given the oral. 

Q. In regard to the appointment of lawyers, it is not simply a question 
of deciding between three lawyers, say, to occupy the position of Registrar of 
the Exchequer Court, but it would be a selection of their capacities, legal 
training and the like, and also other capacities to fill that particular position? 
—A. Quite so. 

Q. If you wanted a lawyer whose work would be largely before the 
Exchequer Court, you would probably select from among the three men who 
were called in the man who had the longest experience in Exchequer Court work. 
You would not select because of education purely and simply?—A. No. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, no; there was no suggestion of that. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Would you give us once more the weights that are taken into considera- 
tion in appointments?—A. These are the weights for most of our positions. I 
think, with regard to the application of these weights, the Chief Examiner would 
be the proper man to question. 

Q. I wanted the weights placed on record?—A. Shall I put these in? 

The CHAIRMAN: They will be printed in the report. 


(Table of weights filed in the record as Appendix A.) 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. In glancing at this list of examinations and schedules of weights which 
has just been placed in the record, the first thing that strikes me is the weight 
that is given to oral examination. In the first case, assistant migratory bird 
warden; written examination, six; education and experience, nothing; oral exam- 
ination, four?—-A. You see, the education and experience is determined by the 
written examination in that case. 

@. Take the position of caretaker. There nothing is allowed, for written 
examination; three, for education and experience; and seven, for oral. Cleaner 
and helper, the same; clerk of works, the same; and so on, all the way down the 
list. The great preponderance of weight is given to the oral examination?—A. Of 
course, in these low grade positions the oral examination should be the important 
one; it should be the factor to which the highest rate would be given. 

Q. Naturally, in these cases, the opinion of the man who has been appointed 
by the board would be the predominating factor in the appointment?—A. The 
man who conducts the oral interview, yes. 

Q. Now, would you just explain what you mean by an eligible list?—A. An 
eligible list is a list of persons who have qualified for any particular class of 
public service. 

Q. And what is the practice in connection with eligible lists?—A. You mean 
the practice? 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean how are they made up? 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. The making up of them and the subsequent dealing with them?—A. 
Well, the life of an eligible list is— 
Q. First, deal with it in order. How do you make up your eligible list?— 
A. By the results of examinations candidates are placed in an order of merit on 
an eligible list for that class. The life of that list we have always held should 
be limited to one year, and that recommendation was made to the Malcolm 
Committee, but at present there is no time set for the life of a list, and as a result, 
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if there are not any assignments made from it in the course of a year it is, by a 
minute of the Commission, renewed for stated periods until the Commissioners 
feel that its usefulness has ceased and they, by minute, cancel the list. 

Q. How long would you say eligible lists have been allowed to run?—A. 
Oh, they have run for long periods, if there are not many assignments made from 
them. ‘The Commissioners, because of the cost of holding further examina- 
tions, have allowed them to continue for some considerable time. 

Q. What would be a considerable time?—A. I could not say exactly. They 
have run as long as three years. For certain classes, the large groups in the 
service, the eligible list is usually exhausted within the year or shortly after- 
wards, but I am speaking now of the classes for which vacancies seldom occur. 

Q. Supposing you had a particular position for a grade 2 stenographer and 
you had an examination and established a list, how long, in the ordinary course 
of events, would that list last?—-A. Eligible lists for stenographers are very 
quickly exhaused. We have found it necessary heretofore to hold examinations 
almost annually for that class. 

Q. And when you make an eligible list, say, of grade 2 stenographers, an 
appointment from that eligible list may be made to any particular department 
which requires a grade 2 stenographer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when that eligible list is once made up, are the assignments made 
in strict accordance with the eligible lists?—-A. Yes; with the exceptions I have 
indicated here earlier in the day. 

Q. What are they?—A. For example, if you wanted a bilingual stenog- 
rapher, and the next in line is not a bilingual stenographer, you have to go 
down the list until you get one. Then, if the person on that eligible list has 
a year from that time— ) 

Q. Temporary employment?—A. Temporary employment again—is filling 
a position of a permanent nature and her appointment is asked for, she may 
be made permanent in that position without regard to her position on the list; 
but it is very seldom that that has been done for the simple reason that the 
list is exhausted within the year. Their number or name will probably be reached 
before they have served a year. 

@. Would the Commission care to make any recommendation to this 
Committee with respect to the length of time an eligible list should be in force? 
—A. That is a question that really should be answered by the Commissioners, 
but I know their views, and I think they are of the opinion that the life of 
an eligible list should not continue longer than one year. That was the recom- 
mendation they made to the Malcolm Committee, and I do not think they have 
changed their opinion. 

Q. That recommendation has never been brought into effect?—A. No, 
because the report of the Malcolm Committee was never acted upon. 

Q. Are there any objections to the practice of setting up these eligible lists 
and filling them—are there any objections to that practice of which the Com- 
mission are aware?—A. No. 

Q. It does not work any hardships to anybody?—A. No 

Q. And you think it is a good practice to carry on that system?—A. Just 
a moment. I would like to qualify that. I do not like the practice of extending 
eligible lists. I think we should have a stated term for the life of a list, but 
when that term expires, it should automatically expire after that time. I 
think there has been some complaint about the extension of lists. 


By the Chairman: 


@. While you are on eligible lists, I have a letter which I received in my mail 
a day or so ago. The information in it was very sketchy, and I wrote back for 
details. It would appear that a man has tried to get on as a letter carrier and 
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has written practically every examination—and qualified—since 1920 and yet 
cannot get an appointment as a letter carrier, because the eligible list is always 
cut off?—-A. Before his name is reached? Yes, that happens. 

Q. That has worked great hardship. 

Mr. Bowman: Can that actually happen? 

The Witness: Oh, yes. 


Mr. CuHevrier: That is true; but is not the answer to that the merit 
system? 

The Witness: Yes, the merit. system. 

The CHatrMAN: No. The answer is not the merit system; the answer 
is that the eligible list is out of date and expired at a certain period of time. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Suppose that you hold an examination, this year, for the appointment 
of letter carriers and that you have 96 people passed and placed on that 
eligible list, and that this man is number 87. Then, you appoint a certain 
number during the year, and at the end of the year you reach the number 80. 
This man now remains seventh; but during the year other people have come up 
who may be just as well qualified as that man will be qualified for that 
position, and, as I understand it—and I want you to tell me if I am wrong— 
appointments into the service are to be made on merit, that is the capability 
of that person to fill that position irrespective of anything else?—A. Yes. 

Q. During that year a certain number of people have come up and when 
the examination is held over again this man was seventh on the list, when the list 
expired, competes again and is unable to make a rank better than 75. Then, he 
is not as good as the other 74 fellows ahead of him?—A. No. 

Q. That is the merit system?—A. Exactly. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Unfortunately, in this man’s case, from what I judge from his letter, I 
think another element enters into it. He is only 28 years of age and he stands 
fairly high in his examinations all the time, but, because of the returned soldier 
preference, he is automatically dropped?—-A. As a matter of fact, from 1908 
until the 1918 Act we were required to hold examinations for a stated number of 
positions. Then the examinations were held twice a year, we would hold an 
examination for 30 stenographers and we would have 3800 candidates. The line 
was drawn after the 30th candidate. Below that these people, many of whom 
had done very well, were not entitled to appointments; they were considered for 
temporary appointment only. These same people would come up again in six 
months. They had failed to get within the charmed circle, as we called it, within 
the given number, and I have known candidates to come up time and time again 
and they were always outside the number required. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. That would be because a great number applied?—A. As Mr. Chevrier 
has pointed out, if you are going to administer the merit system you are going 
to assign them in order of merit on the eligible list. If that eligible list is good 
for one year, the line is drawn at the end of the year and they have got to take 
the examination over again. They may be equally unsuccessful the next year, 
or they may be lower down on the list. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose there must be some arbitrary time at which an eligible list 
expires, even if it works a hardship?—A. We do not give an opportunity to the 
youth of the country to get into the service if we establish an eligible list which 


is good for five years. 
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| By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. That is why I asked that question as to the opinion of the Board?—A. 
I think the Commissioners think it should be one year and no longer. 

Q. Under this list which I hold in my hand, where do stenographers classify? 
—A. That is a special memorandim with regard to the large groups in the 
service. 

The Cuatrman: What we asked for was the lower grades. 

Mr. Bowman: I did not ask for any; I asked for all grades. 3 

The Witness: Mr. Bland will have the others with him-when he comes on 
the stand. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, I have something in my mind that I wanted to ask you about some 
time ago. You have in your Civil Service Commission, I understand, an Organi- 
zation Branch and an Assignment Branch, and when a requisition comes in from 
a department for an employee to be approved by the Commission temporarily 
that request goes down to the Assignment Branch which has the available eligible 
lists and the Assignment Branch automatically assigns the first person on that 
list? —A. Yes. , 

Q. That is.the ordinary routine?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has the Assignment: Branch any information as to the marks in respect 
of any particular subjects of examinations which the persons on that eligible 
list take in qualifying examinations?—A. The record of the marks obtained by 
candidates at a competitive examination is kept in the Clerical section of the 
Examination Branch, not in the Assignment Branch. 

Q. So that the Assignment Branch, in the ordinary routine, would assign 
a person whose name was first on the list without knowledge of the marks 
which that person had obtained on any particular subjects in the general 
examination?—A. Yes, it is the duty of the Examination Branch to look into the 
subjects; not of the Assignment Branch. 

Q. Don’t let us get confused. I am only talking about the Assignment 
Branch. When a request comes in for a person to be appointed, am I correct 
when I say that the Assignment Branch, in the ordinary course of events, 
names the first person appearing on the eligible list, and at that time has not 
before it the marks which that particular person took in respect of any par- 
ticular subject in the examination on which that person wrote?—A. Well, so 
far as I can recall— 

Q. I mean, they have not the total marks?—A. No, they are kept in the 
Clerical Section of the Examination Branch. 

Q. What occurs to me is this: Let me assume that a department requests 
from the Assignment Branch, through the Commission, the appointment of a 
clerk,—what is the lowest grade, 1?—-A. One, yes. 

@. Of a clerk grade 1, and the purpose for which they want that clerk is 
ordinary routine correspondence, we will say. The Assignment Branch makes 
an assignment. The person who may have been highest on the eligible list 
may have had a very low mark in those subjects which would indicate ability 
in correspondence and yet very high marks in mathematics, we will say. That 
is the fact, is it not, that that would occur?—A. Yes. 

Q. And likewise, a department might request a clerk grade 1, someone to 
do figuring, and the person who had stood very high in other subjects, but 
just got a pass in mathematics, might be assigned. Is there any way in which 
that situation could be avoided, because I am informed that is one of the 
reasons why there are so many rejections from the departments of persons 
assigned by the Assignment Branch of the Civil Service Commission?—A. 
Well, as a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, there are not a great many rejections. 
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Considering the number of assignments we make, the percentage of rejections 
is infinitesimal, and there is nothing wrong with that. For example, if you 
want a statistical clerk or a book-keeper, we have an eligible list for these 
classes, but if you make the selection from the general examination there is no 
special rating, and that is the only way of dealing with a class of that kind, 
because we do not consider in grade 1, for instance, the special qualifications. 
If that were done you might have to go down the list and it might lead to the 
kind of thing that you must guard against. 

Q. So often complained of ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. The hypothetical case raised by the Chairman would apply in the first 
appointment just as well as in future appointments made from the Assignment 
Branch?—A. Yes. If I remember correctly that point came up in the Mal- 
colm Committee and a suggestion was made that the Commissioners should 
have power to select anybody on the list possessing the special qualifications 
required for the position, regardless of the order of merit, but they saw danger 
ahead, they thought, in every case, where they wanted a clerk grade 1, they 
would ask for someone who was away down on the list who possessed those 
special qualifications, so it was finally decided that the most satisfactory - 
method was selecting them in order of merit, and if they were found unsuitable 
reject them. But I want to emphasize the point that the rejections in this class 
are infinitesimal. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Mr. Vallance asked you a few questions a moment ago with respect 
to reclassification, and you said the last work done by the Commission was 
somewhere around 1919-20.—A. We have done a lot of work since that time. 

Q. In the matter of reclassification?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. A general survey of the whole system?—A. I think a general survey 
to-day would be very useful, although a lot of qualifications and of duties could 
be modified now, in the light of what has happened in the last ten years, in the 
light of the experience we have gained in that time. 

Q. Betterment of the service might be effected?—-A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And perhaps for reducing the service?—A. Oh, yes, all that could be 
accomplished. 

Q. Could usefully be performed?—A: Yes. 

Q. And you would say, as the secretary of the Commission, and being con- 
* versant with the work, that that would be a very valuable and important work 
to be done?—A. I do, sir. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Office conditions and office equipment have changed considerably ?— 
A. Oh, yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any other question for Mr. Foran? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Mr. Foran, just one more topic I want to ask you something about. 
Everything from or to the Organization Branch and the Examination Branch 
comes eventually into your hands, before going into the hands of the Commis- 
sioners?—A. Yes. 

Q. Passes through you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what is your particular duty in reference to it?--A. My particular 
duty is to look it over and, if I concur, initial it. 
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Q. And initial it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you certify every document that goes through your office?— 
A. Except the routine matter. 

Q. I am talking now of appointments?—A. Theoretically everything goes 
to the Commissioners through the Secretary’s Office, but all routine matters are 
sent along without my signature. Any important matters and all of. the 
organization reports are signed by me. All matters emanating from the exam- 
ination branch, unless there is some special feature in connection with the 
competition that requires the examiner to consult with me, are sent direct to 
the Commissioners. They come back to my office to be recorded in the minutes. 

Q. It is sent direct to the Commissioners, but before it goes there I presume 
that Mr. Bland, the Chief Examiner, signs it?—-A. Oh, yes. | 

Q. In other words, he has to peruse results of all competitions and sign 
them?—A. Exactly. 

Q. So that, really, the two of you have to pass upon all work which ulti- 
mately goes up to the Commissioners?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then there are three Commissioners who sit on it?—A. Yes, there 
are three Commissioners who sit on it. 

Q. If two of you succeed in doing it, is there any reason why it takes three 
men to do it when it goes up higher?—A. Of course that is a matter— 

Q. You have been there since 1908, Mr. Foran. I am asking you purely 
for your personal opinion.—A. I think that is a question that really the Com- 
missioners should be asked to answer. 


Mr. Bowman: I rather think it is putting Mr. Foran in an unfair position. 

Mr. Ernst: All right, I won’t pursue it further, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan: Anything else, gentlemen? We can have Mr. Foran back 
again, by the way. I have some other information I want in connection with 
those examining boards, but I want to get some information myself from the 
returns already filed with the Clerk. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Mr. Foran, rightly or wrongly, I have got the impression that the great 
majority of the employees—the class employees shall I call them—of the gov- 
ernment get the larger salaries that are available as against the smaller salaries, 
that is, a much greater number of the employees get large salaries than do the 
smaller of your class employees?—A. The majority of the higher class employees 
get larger salaries? 

Q. Get the large salaries in the service?—A. You mean— 

Q. Through promotions and so forth? —A. You mean that the service is 
top heavy? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, I cannot say that offhand. 

Q. Would you kindly consider that?—A. Yes, I will be very glad to. 


The CuatrMAN: Anything else, gentlemen? All right, Mr. Foran. 
Witness retired. 


The CuatrMan: Shall we go on with Mr. Bland? 


Mr. VaLuANceE: It is half past five. We have sat for two hours now. We 
should be back in the House before six o’clock. I would like to suggest that 
if possible to-morrow we hear the representatives of the Canadian Postmasters’ 
Association. 
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The CuamrMAN: Gentlemen of the Committee, would you have any objec- 
tion if we heard the representatives of the Postmasters’ Association, who are here 
from western Canada, in the morning, so as to let them away, and then we could 
- have Mr. Bland, the Chief Examiner. 


Carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: ‘Then we will meet here to-morrow morning, gentlemen, ue 
11 o’clock and we will proceed first with the representatives of the Canadian 
Postmasters’ Association and follow on with Mr. Bland. 


The committee adjourned at 5.30 p.m. to resume on Friday, 18th March, at 
11 a.m. 
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HovsrE or COMMONS, 


Marcu 18, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into appointments to and the con- 
trol and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the administra- 
tion and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 am. 


Mr. Lawson presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: This morning, gentlemen, we are going to hear from the 
Canadian Postmasters’ Association. 

Mr. VauuaNnce: Mr. Chairman, before we start, there is an item which 
appeared in last night’s local press that I would like to draw to the attention of 
the Committee, having in mind especially the fact that we have had only two 
or three sittings:— 


TREASURY BOARD HAS MORE POWER 


APPOINTMENTS TO STaFFs Must Now BE SUBMITTED TO IT BEForRE GOING 
TO Civiu Service COMMISSION 


A new order just issued provides that any government department 
desiring to add to its staff must first send the application to the Treasury 
Board and not to the Civil Service Commission as heretofore. 

If the board approves, then the application is sent on to the commis- 
sion; if not, it goes no further. 

It is also provided that expenditures must now be approved by the 
Treasury Board before instead of after such expenditures are made by 
a department. 


All I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, is that in view of the fact that this Committee 
is sitting here investigating under our very broad order of reference, this is 
something that I think, in all courtesy to the Committee, should have been 
presented for consideration to this Committee. 

Mr. CHEVRIER: Yes. 


The CHarrRMAN: I did not see the article, Mr. Vallance, nor had I any 
knowledge of the Order in Council in question; but it would seem to be obvious 
from what you suggested that apparently the government desires to control the 
expenditures and, therefore, before new positions are created by departments and 
before requisitions for new positions are asked from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the government says: You must have our approval for the expenditure of 
the money. 

Mr. Cuevrier: That is arrogating to the Treasury Board a power which it 
has not got; should not have. 

Mr. Ernst: Debate that in the House. If the Treasury Board cannot con- 
trol expenditures, what does it control? 

Mr. Cuevrier: Let me make my statement. I will make any statement 
that I like to make, and I will take the full responsibility for it. There is the 
Civil Service Commission charged with the administration of the Civil Service 
Act. Under the law, the Civil Service Commission may decide whether a new 
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position is to be created or not upon demands being made by the departments; 
then it goes to the Treasury Board for recommendation. The Governor in Coun- 
cil approves or disapproves of such plan; but it should not be left—not 
at this stage of the law—to the Treasury Board to decide whether it is 
in the interest of the service that that position should be created or should 
not be created. If it is necessary that the position ‘be created for the benefit of 
the service, then it goes to the Treasury Board, and if the Treasury Board says 
that they have not got the money with which to pay the salary then, of course, 
the position would not be created; but it is not up to the Treasury Board to 
say initially whether a position ought to be created or not. In this latter event, 
they are taking away from the Civil Service Commission the exact purpose for 
which it was created. 

The CHarrMAN: May I suggest that for the moment we may dispose of 
the matter, so far as this Committee is concerned, by suggesting that the matter 
be noted and given due consideration before this Committee makes its recom- 
mendation to the House. The Canadian Postmasters’ Association— 

Mr. Bowman: Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. I, personally, cannot see 
any discourtesy offered to this Committee in the action of the Treasury Board. 

Mr. Ernst: Nor can I. 

Mr. Cuevriser: I do. 

Mr. Bowman: I quite agree, Mr. Chairman, with your remarks that it is 
intended more as a measure of economy than anything else. 

Mr. VALLANCE: Does it say so? 

Mr. Bowman: It is quite clear. 

Mr. Vauuancer: It is not obvious to me. 

Mr. Cuervrier: We cannot flaunt the law in a case like that. 

Mr. Ernst: If the law is flaunted, we are not the people to deal with it. 

The CHairMAN: The House is in session. 

Mr. Vauiance: All right. We will deal with it on the floor of the House 
on the Orders of the Day. 

Mr. MacInnis: As all the other members of the Committee have said some- 
thing—: 

The CHarrMAN: You are entitled to your comment on it. 

Mr. MacInnis: Not entitled, but it is desirable I should say something. 
I do not know the law in the matter, or whether there has been any violation 
of the law or violation of procedure, and before I say anything I would like, 
possibly, to make my ignorance known; I would like to have the Treasury Board 
defined. 

The CuHairMaNn: The Treasury Board is a committee of the Cabinet charged 
with the responsibility for expenditures. 

Mr. Ernst: And the collection of revenue. 

Mr. MacInnis: It seems to me that heretofore the heads of departments 
would make application to the Civil Service Commission when they felt they 
needed additional staff. All that has happened now is that the Treasury Board, 
I presume, by the consent of the Cabinet itself, has taken away from the heads 
of the departments the right to send applications to the Commission without 
having the approval of the Treasury Board. Now, personally, I cannot see any 
serious objection which can be raised to that. It is merely controlling the right 
of the departments to fill up their staffs to what extent they see fit. 

Mr. VALLANCE: Yes; or excuse me, of allowing the government of the day 
to put in as many as they like. 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh, no; there is no justification for that supposition. 
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Mr. Vatuance: Appointments for staff must now be submitted to it before 
going to the Civil Service Commission. 


The CHarRMAN: Only to authorize expenditure. 
Mr. MacInnis: Has the Civil Service Commission— 


Mr. VautitancEe: They have to approve. They used to make the recom- 
mendation and the government approved; now it is the other way around. 


Mr. Ernst: No. 
Mr. VALLANCE: Well, we will thrash it out somewhere else. 


Mr. MacInnis: I would like to continue. My opinion is that the powers 
of the Commission have not been lessened in any way.- I may be wrong, I 
have not given a great deal of consideration to what has transpired. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may we proceed with the taking of evidence. 
I believe Mr. K. A. Price, the President of the Canadian Postmasters’ Associa- 
tion, would like to be heard first. 


KeEnNETH A. Price, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Price, we would like to have a picture of your organization. You 
are President of the Canadian Postmasters’ Association?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you reside at Moosomin, Saskatchewan?—A. Yes. 

Q. And might we inquire as to the membership of your organization? Is 
it made up entirely of postmasters in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what is the number of members which you have in your Associa- 
tion, approximately ?—-A. I have not the figures with me. 

Q. Could your secretary supply his president with that information? 

The SrcrerTary (Canadian Postmasters’ Association): About seven thou- 
sand. | 

By the Chairman: 


Q. And do they represent postmasters of all types of post offices?—A. Yes. 

Q. Revenue and non-revenue?—A. All classes are members. 

Q. Now, we will be glad to hear any representations you like to make to the 
Committee. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. May I be permitted to ask Mr. Price a question. You say all classes of 
postmasters. For instance, do postmasters like those in the city of Montreal, 
cities of Montreal, Toronto or Ottawa—do they belong to your Association of 
postmasters?—A. The majority of them in the city offices are practically 
honorary members. They do not have to discuss the same problems as we do. 

Q. Does your Association deal with a particular class of postmasters rather 
than all postmasters?—A. We embrace all those except city post offices—the 
problems of all post offices except the city offices—an organization of revenue 
postmasters. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Go ahead now, Mr. Price?—A. We have a small submission and we have 
put it in as short a form as we possibly can, a copy of which I am giving to 
each of you. If I may, I would like to read it, and as we go, if any questions 
arise, you can ask me for information as I go through it, or you could ask 
questions on any subject. 

[Mr. K. A. Price.] 
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Q. If you proceed and pause for a moment at the end of each paragraph, 
if anything arises out of the paragraph, we will ask you about it. 


“The Canadian Postmasters’ Association represents all: 


(1) Classes of Postmasters paid from Revenue—approximately 12,000 
in number. 


(2) Our representations affect: 
Dismissals; 
Appointments. 
(3) As regards dismissals, we may point out that the general causes 
for dismissal are threefold: 
(a) Political partisanship. 
(b) Mismanagement. 
(c) Location. 

(a) As regard political partisanship, we would suggest that for 
offices under $400 revenue any charge made by a Member 
of Parliament specify the details of the charge and the post- 
master be given an opportunity to reply. 


In all other cases under $400 that an investigation be ordered. 
As regards offices over $400 we recommend that an enquiry be ordered in 
every case. 
(b) As regards mismanagement and location we recommend that 
before dismissal takes place, an enquiry be made by a 
competent Post Office official. 

(4) Appointments—We desire to point out that our status has been 
ill-defined. Our position is anomalous and in an attempt to rectify 
it, we suggest that the larger revenue offices be graded and the 
postmaster be appointed to the regular Civil Service proper. We 
suggest that all offices over a $3,000 revenue be included and that 
the postmasters 

(a) be eligible for promotion from one office to another under 
regulations to be formulated by the department and the 
Civil Service Commission. 

(b) be brought under the benefits of the Superannuation 
Act.” 


By the Chairman: 


@. We had better take these clauses up one at a time. Clause 1. Are 
there any questions arising out of that paragraph? 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. When the secretary said there were 7,000 members, that is in your 
Association?—A. Yes. 
Q. But there are 12,000 postmasters that you probably could say you 
are speaking for in taking their case up?—A. Yes. 
Q. There are only 7,000 in your organization?—A. Yes, roughly that. 
There may be more or less. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. That includes accounting and non-accounting offices?-—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: | 
Q. Is there another association of revenue postmasters?—-A. No. There are 
branches of the parent association in the provinces of Canada. 
[Mr. K. A. Price.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the Dominion Postmasters’ Association?—A. Representatives 
of the whole. 
Q. Are they affiliated with your organization?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. They are affiliated with your organization, but are you affiliated with 
them?—A. Yes. Representatives of each provincial association attend the 
Dominion—Canadian— | 

Mr. Vauuance: I think what is puzzling some of the members of the 
Committee is the fact that there are three western men who happen to be at 
the time in executive offices. 

The CHatrrMAN: No. What is puzzling me is this: Here we have 
representatives of the Canadian Postmasters’ Association, and I am sure I have 
a letter here from the Dominion Postmaster Association asking to be heard. 
I am wondering what is the difference. Are they separate organizations? 
| The Witness: No. There is no difference. They are both the same, only 
that is our official name, as we are registered in the province of Ontario and 
have been for twenty-five years. 

The Cuarrman: If you are both the same, how can the Dominion Post- 
masters’ Association have a different set of officials? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. That might be the Ontario branch, I assume, would it?—A. No. That 
is our title—Canadian Postmasters’ Association. That.is the original one. As 
I understand it, it was originally registered only in the province of Ontario, 
Of course, in the last twenty-five years, it has developed until it has got all 
over the Dominion, and branches have been formed from the parent association 
in each province; but when a Dominion convention is held representatives come 
from all over Canada, from coast to coast. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And you, for example, would be elected to office at that Dominion 


convention?—A. Precisely. 

Q. It is the Dominion convention of the Canadian Postmasters Association, 
is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. I still cannot get into my head where the Dominion Postmasters’ 
Association fits into this. Is it a different organization?—A. No, there are 
not two organizations. 

Mr. Ernst: What is your letter, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMAN: I have not got it here. 

The Witness: It is a technical difference in the name. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. It is a part of the same organization is it?—A. The same organization. 
Q. Is it the same organization of which you are president? This must be 
a branch of your association?—A. No, it is not. If a letter came from us— 
The CuatrMAn: No. It did not come from you; it is from the Dominion 
Postmasters Association. 
Mr. VaLuANcE: Instead of the Canadian Postmasters Association? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
[Mr. K. A. Price.] 
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Mr. VALLANCE: Because when you mentioned that the other day, I said there 
was also another organization. 

The Witness: The postal workers, is it? 

The CuairMan: No. I have not got the original letter now before me; but, 
as each request comes in, I have been making a list of associations and individuals, 
and the second one on my list is a letter from the Dominion Postmasters Asso- 
ciation, My recollection is that the letter came to me from the Secretary who 
resides in Toronto. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Price, that your organization, in the 
province of Ontario, is known as the Dominion Postmasters Association?—A. 
No. I understand that it was originally registered, incorporated, or whatever 
you call it, in Toronto, twenty-five years ago, and the original name— 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. The Canadian Postmasters Association?—A. Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: We can get the information from the Dominion Asso- 
ciation when they come here. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Are you affiliated with the Civil Service Federation?—A. No. We are 
not affiliated with them. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. In fact, you are not civil servants in the full sense of the word?—A. 
No. That will develop. . 


Mr. Cuevrier: That shows the difference. I know what you mean. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are there any other questions under clause 1 of this memoranda? Are 
there any questions on clause 2? Now, we come to clause 3: “As regards dis- 
missals, we may point out that the general causes for dismissal are three-fold: 
(a) political partisanship, (b) mismanagement, (c) location; (a) As regards 
political partisanship, we would suggest that for offices under $400 revenue any 

charge made by a member of parliament specify the details of the charge and 
_ the postmaster be given an opportunity to reply.” Is there anything you wish 
to say in extension of that memoranda?—A. No, sir; except, representing the 
majority of our postmasters we desire—I may say, first, that these submissions 
are not just put together for the purpose of presentation to this Committee; they 
have been worked on by our Association at all their meetings for a period of some 
three years. But now is our opportunity to embody them in these clauses, they 
are not very large. You will see there are just two things, and we have a large 
territory to cover and a lot of cases. But all that is embodied in there is what 
we want to cure, what we consider to be the disabilities under which we suffer. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Never having had any experience with making charges of political 
partisanship, would you tell me what is the procedure there?—A. What it is at 
present? 

Q. Yes. How are the charges made? 


Mr. Ernst: It is a stock letter to the effect that to the personal knowledge 


of a member of Parliament, so and so has been guilty of political partisanship. 
[Mr. K. A. Price ] 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. How is political partisanship defined?—A. That is for you to decide. 

Q. How is it defined at the present time? How much or how little 
would be necessary for you to-day to qualify as being guilty of political partisan- 
ship under the statute?—A. Well, to put it broadly, our Association does not 
propose to protect any man who knowingly takes part in a partisan spirit in 
any election. It is not our business. We have instructed them to keep clear of it, 
and if they do it knowingly they do it at their own responsibility. 

Q. But I presume you would not go as far as to say that a postmaster should 
not discuss, say, privately with an individual, the merits of the respective 
candidates, or respective parties?—A. No. ; 

Q. You think that he should not get in the habit of active political partisan- 
ship?—A. If, in any way, it can be better defined than it is at the present time, 
it would be very suitable to us. We would like it to be more properly defined 
than it is at the present time. 

Mr. CHeEvrier: Have you any suggestions to make as to how it should be 
defined; what active political partisanship under the Act should mean, because 
it is defined under the Civil Service Act. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have sent for the Inquiries Act. 


Mr. Cuevrier: If you can suggest a better definition I will be quite willing 
to consider it. | 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. As president of your Association, have you had many complaints from 
postmasters who merely perform their function as a postmaster and voted as 
ordinary citizens would, either Grit, Tory or Labour—whatever way they 
wanted to vote—provided they confined themselves to that and did not use 
their offices in the furtherance of any one political group? Have you ever had 
very much trouble with dismissals? I have had a postmaster in an election 
come out in the street and defy me, a candidate. I was not a member then 
but I had been a member in a previous House. I asked him who he was. He 
said, “I am the postmaster.” I said, “you are? you had better hit that little 
place where you are postmaster, because you are not going to have very much ~ 
to do with it much longer.” And he did not keep it very much longer. I am frank 
to admit it—A. Of course, we have cases both ways; but we are not here to 
fight specific cases; it is not our prerogative to decide that. 

Q. Has it been abused? 

Mr. MacInnis: If it had not it would not be in here. 

Mr. Bowman: That does not necessarily follow. 

The CuarrMAN: Oh, no. 

The Wirness: If we can get any method by which when a man is in his 
office—starts in his office so that he can get some idea of fixity. of tenure it will 
induce him to do everything in his power for the good of the service but if the 
principle is, “I am here and they can put me out as easily as that’— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Price, as a matter of practice, have not the postmasters, revenue 
postmasters, for all practical purposes secure tenure of office so long as they do 
not mix up in politics?—A. I am doubtful. I would not say so. 

Mr. Cuevrier: In what respect are they not? 


By the Charman: 

Q. In what respect are they not? We want to get at the facts?—A. Well, 
we have not figures, but you can get cases in the Post Office department, pos- 
sibly, which would give you some idea of how many of those cases there are. 

(Mr. K. A. Price.] 
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Q. Right; but let us stop a moment. A postmaster can be dismissed only 
for alleged partisanship by a member signing a document which is evidence 
against that member for all time and for which that member is answerable on 
the floor of the House?—A. Yes. 

Q. What more protection do you suggest should be given? We must have 
some method of dealing with postmasters who go out on the streets and upbraid 
a candidate. 

Mr. VaLLANce: Any citizen. 

Mr. Ernst: In North Battleford 

Mr. Vauutance: South Battleford. 

The Wirness: Are you questioning me on that subject, just on clause (a) 
political partisanship alone, or do you take in what is said in clause (b) and (c)? 

The CuarrMAN: We will take it any way you like, but let us stick with 
political partisanship. 

Mr. Cueverer: Let us get from Mr. Price what his objection is to this 
term partisanship. As I understand it, a postmaster is quite at liberty to. 
express his own views. I believe that a postmaster also has the right to say 
whether he is a Grit or a Tory—any civil servant has the right to say that. An 
act of political partisanship is defined under the Act. If you express your 
views properly and exercise your right of voting, that is all right. I have no 
objection to that. Nobody could take objection to that. Nobody should hold 
it up to him. But if he becomes aggressive, if he falls within the definition of 
political partisanship, that is different. What have you got to complain about? 
Now, it may be that you would like to see that definition of political partisan- 
ship changed, made smaller or bigger. Now, will you tell me that and give me 
your idea?—A. That is the idea; it is not definite enough. 

Q. We are sending for the statute, because it is definite in the statute. It 
says what political partisanship means. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Let me put it this way. I am taking it that this is your list of grievances, 
if I may call them that, that your Association feels that there has been in the 
past dismissals of postmasters where their political activities would not warrant 
it. That is under the active political partisanship definition; is that your point? 
—A. Yes. ; 


By Mr. Vallance: 
~Q. You believe, then, that when a government changes from one group 
to another there is an onslaught on postmasters; is that what you believe?— 
A. There may be. 
Q. Yes. I know there may be. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Oh, but Mr. Price, when a member of Parliament who is answerable 
to the people, has put his signature to a document charging political patronage 
and supporting it by his statement which he is called upon to answer for in 
the House of Commons, it seems to me that that goes very far in giving pro- 
tection to the postmasters?—A. We acknowledge that. 


Mr. Cuevrier: Then there is an investigation under the statute where you 
have an opportunity to come up and give evidence, and it has been done time 
and time again since 1930. 

The CHatrman: I do not want to be taken as agreeing with Mr. Chevrier’s 
statement that civil servants should be allowed to go out and express political 
views. 

[Mr. K. A. Price.] 
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Mr, Cuevrier: I have no objection to that. 


The Cuarrman: Actually, if you extend that privilege to the letter carriers 
and if you will give me the letter carriers and the postmasters and the barbers 
in my riding, all defending my cause, I shall never. be defeated. 

Mr. VALLANCE: Give me a Relief Commission and I will defeat you. 

Mr. Cuevrtier: I spoke of a different kind of liberty. Provided they do 
not fall under the political partisanship definition they can do it to their heart’s 
content. 

The Cuatrman: I think a civil servant should be at liberty to vote as he 
pleases, but he ought not to talk on political questions. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think I largely agree with Mr, Chevrier’s view. I do 
not know that I would draw the line anywhere. 


By Mr, Ernst: 


Q. Now, as I understand the procedure, in the case of a non-accounting 
office a dismissal takes place without an investigation, if the charge is made to 
the personal knowledge of the sitting member or the defeated candidate, as 
the case may be?—-A. As far as we are concerned, there is no difference between 
an accounting and non-accounting office, except the size of the office—an 
accounting or revenue office. 
Q. There is this difference—where you come to an accounting office the 
selection of the successor falls to the Civil Service Commission; is that right? 
—A. With regard to appointments? 
Q. Yes, where the revenue is over $400?—A. Yes. If over $400; but you 
might get an accounting office under $400. 
Q. I want to make this clear that if the amount of the accounting office is 
over $400 no one can be dismissed without an investigation at which they can 
be heard whether the charge is made by the member or someone else; is that 
correct?—A. I think so. 
Q. But under $400 they can be dismissed on the personal charge of the 
member?—A. Yes. 
Q. If anybody else makes the charge of partisanship it has to be made by 
affidavit, and the postmaster gets an opportunity to reply. There is an investi- 
gation; 1s that not correct?—A. Yes. 
Q@. What you are dealing with is primarily where the member himself 
makes the charge?—A. Yes. 
Mr. MacInnis: In your memorandum regarding political partisanship you 
say: 
We would suggest that for offices under $400 revenue any charge made 
by a member of Parliament specify the details of the charge and the 
postmaster be given an opportunity to reply. 

Is not that the case now? 

The CuHairMAN: No. Only over $400. 

Mr. MacInnis: Only those over $400? 

Mr, Ernst: Over $400? There is an investigator who sits as a court. 

Mr. MacInnis: The postmaster is given an opportunity to reply to the 
charges? 

The Witness: Not under $400. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Do you know of a number of such cases? Do you know the number of 
dismissals that have occurred since the 28th of August 1928?—A. No. I am 
afraid we have not any documents of that kind. 


The CHAarRMAN: We know about them before that. 
[Mr. K. A. Price.] 
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By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. For instance you mean that what you would like is that those post- 
masters in the group that are liable to be fired by the member of Parliament 
because they are under $400 revenue—would like them to have the opportunity 
of appearing the same as the other fellow has?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Clause (b) reads:— 

As regards mismanagement and location we recommend that before 
dismissal takes place, an enquiry be made by a competent post office 
official. 


Now, is there anything you wish to say in enlargement upon that?—A. No. 
We are perfectly satisfied to leave it to the department to determine whether it 
is a valid reason for putting a man out of his office or not. 

Mr. Bowman: As a matter of fact, that is done now. 

Mr. MacInnis: What is the procedure now with Regard to mismanage- 
ment or alleged mismanagement? 

Mr. Ernst: The departmental! official Hyatt tae and reports to his 
superior officer. Is not that the practice? 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Is that the practice?—-A. I do not think it occured in all cases. I think 
there have been lots of cases—not lots of cases—there have been occasions when 
it has been a question of removing a postmaster for improper location, and it 
has been opened up on the opposite side of the street. Now, if that was investi- 
gated by post office officials, we are perfectly satisfied to abide by his judgment, 
but at the present time it is not always done. 


By the Chawman: 

Q. Do you think that has been done without there Aker any recommenda- 
tion therefor from an official of the Post Office department?—A. Yes. . 

Mr. Ernst: I do not think you can find an instance. The official may have 
acted in an improper manner in making the recommendation, but I think you 
will find that the recommendation is there. 

Mr. Bowman: If not, I would like to know some cases where that has been 
done without the approval of the Post Office department. 

The CuHatrMan: Would you like me to ask the Post Office department 
on behalf of the Committee to let you have a list of those cases, and if so, for 
what period of time? 

Mr. Ernst: I think that would be a colossal task. 

Mr. Bowman: Surely Mr. Price and his Association have some grounds for 
making this statement, and can give us the information now. I would like to 
know whether any post offices are being moved unless there is some authority 
from the Post Office department. I know of none at the present time. Can 
you tell me of any, Mr. Price? 

The Witness: Personally, from my own knowledge, I cannot. You might 
get some information from the Secretary. We have not come prepared with 
concrete cases. This is a general thing, and these are our suggestions for the 
improvement of the service. 

Mr. Ernst: If it is being done, I agree that it should not be done. 

The Witness: That is it—that we should protect all these men. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. This memorandum of yours is prepared from the discussions that took 
place at your annual convention, is it not?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. K. A. Price.] 
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Q. And this matter we are discussing right now is discussed very frequently, 
if not at your convention?—A. Yes. That is so. 

Q. I cannot give you any specific cases now, but I know it has been done. 
Probably your Secretary will be able to give us some details on that. 

The CHairMAN: You see, Mr. Price, it is pretty difficult for this Com- 
mittee to swallow some mere recommendation holus bolus without something to 
back it up. Supposing we go into the House as a Committee and report in favour 
of this change. You have to be able to tell us why. In other words, we have to 
prove our case. That is why we are trying to get at some illustrations or 
incidents which would back up our judgment in the matter. Now, is that all 
there is on that phase of it, gentlemen? Clause 4 deals with appointments:— 


We desire to point out that our status has been ill defined. Our 
position is anomalous and in an attempt to rectify it, we suggest that the 
larger revenue offices be graded and the postmaster be appointed to the 
regular Civil Service proper. We suggest that all offices over a $3,000 
revenue be included. . . 

I presume you mean by that included under the Civil Service Act?—A. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: 

. and that the postmasters be eligible for promotion from one office 
to another under regulations to be formulated by the department and the 
Civil Service Commission. (b) Be brought under the benefits of the 
Superannuation Act. 


I think we had better take up the first part of this first, with regard to the 
question of status being defined and offices over $3,000 being brought under the 
Civil Service Commission. Now, are there any questions on that phase of it? 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. What you are aiming at is that the assistants in the office as well 
as the postmasters should be civil servants?—A. Not necessarily. You see, 
to qualify that, our status has never been defined. The revenue postmasters 
under certain conditions, and under certain circumstances, come under the Civil 
Service Act. In fact, to put it in a straight way, when it is a question of 
benefits, we do not come under the Civil Service but, when it is a question of 
disabilities, we do. That is a broad way of putting it; and we want our status 
absolutely defined. The whole reason for our being here is for the good of 
the service. We want to be enabled to put in some system—we have got a 
system worked out to a certain extent-——for the last three years of promotion, 
but there are certain clauses in the Civil Service Act which prevent us from 
putting in any such system like that, and we have come to the conclusion that 
now is the opportunity, when this Act may be changed, that we might have 
these things changed in your judgment which would enable us to put in the right 
requirement which we want. It is only justice that a worker in a post office 
should have the ordinary justice granted to civil servants of having an oppor- 
tunity for promotion, and at the present moment he has not any. 


Mr. Bowman: Because you are not under the Act. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. For instance, if the office of district superintendent or some junior office 
to that in a postal district became vacant you cannot be promoted to that, 
nor do you come under the Superannuation Act?—A. No. 

Q. You do not make payments to it, and when you are retired as post- 
masters, say, you have served your full term, you get no benefits?—A. That, 
in particular, is the great hardship to a great many people in the postal service. 


[Mr. K. A. Price.] 
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Q. Do you go so far as to want your assistants in these revenue offices 
also made civil servants where the revenue exceeds $3,000?—A. That would 
be for the department to decide. 

Q. That would mean, would it not, in the first place, a considerably 
increased payment in money to the assistants, if they were created Civil Servants? 
—A.I don’t know, but under this scheme they might not work it that way; 
they might be able to give a certain straight salary to the men as the postmaster 
does at present, paying his own assistants. 

Q. For instance, in your revenue offices, you pay the assistants what they 
are worth?—A. Yes, but in some cases we are bound—in Alberta, where— 


The CratrrRMAN: I do not want to switch you off your trend of thought. 
What I am concerned with at the moment arises out of this point regarding 
service to the public. Is not the public getting pretty good service at the present 
time from the Post Office Department including those non-revenue offices? 
Instead of saying the department let me put it the Post Offices of Canada? 


The Witness: Yes. We consider so. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Does your organization have complaints when the public are complain- 
ing that they are not getting good postal service?—A. Well, we always get them. 
Q. I beg your pardon?—A. We always get that. 
Q. Do you get much of that sort of thing?—A. No, not a great deal. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. When you get it do you report to anybody to improve conditions?— 
A. That has been the main objective of our association all the time. 

Q. Do you actually report to anybody when you get complaints?—A. Com- 
plaints seldom or ever come to us; they generally come from outside to the 
district superintendent. : 

Q. Do they come to you, the complaints?—A. Eventually. 

‘ Q. What do you do with the complaints?—A. Oh, we have to deal with 
chem, 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. They do not come to you in your capacity of president of the Canadian 
Postmasters’ Association?—A. Oh, no. 
Q. People may write to the postmaster, the general district superintendent — 
complaining that your office is not properly run?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the district superintendent communicates with you to ascertain if 
that is true or if it is not?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Under clause (a) your suggestion is that postmasters be eligible for 
promotion from one office to another under regulations to be promulgated by 
the department and the Civil Service Commission. Do I understand this, for 
example, that at the present time we have a post office in the city of Toronto 
and a postmaster, and we also have a post office and a postmaster in the town 
of Weston, a town six miles from the city limits. Does your suggestion mean 
that your association recommend that when there is a vacancy in the office 
in the city of Toronto that the postmaster at the town of Weston should be 
eligible for promotion to the post office in the city of Toronto?—A. No. Toronto 
is not a revenue Office. It does not come under this clause at all. 

@. Oh, only revenue offices?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: It would be the same if they were both revenue offices. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me take two towns in which there are revenue offices. We will say 
they are situated five, ten or fifteen miles apart and one town is larger than 
the other. Does your suggestion mean that if there is a vacancy in the office 
of postmaster in the larger town that the postmaster of the smaller town should 
be eligible for promotion to that vacancy in the larger town?—A. Exactly. 

Q. I am afraid the poor postmaster who got the promotion might be a very 
unpopular citizen. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You made a rather singular statement a moment ago. Now, take in 
the case of an office like your own where you hire your assistants, where you 
are compelled by the Alberta Act to pay them a certain salary?—A. Yes. 

Q. A minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, let me ask you this question: You, now, as postmaster, take a 
ten per cent deduction this year, don’t you?—A. We understand so. 

Q. And you do not—you cannot pass on the ten per cent deduction to those 
you are hiring?—A. No. 

Mr. Bowman: That is in the province of Alberta. It is not applicable 
to the province of Manitoba. 


The CuHatrMAN: It is not applicable to the province of Ontario. 
Mr. MacInnis: There are provinces which are backward. 
The CHatrMAN: They are just so backward that they are not affected, in 


spite of the fact that there is a minimum wage law, because our postmasters 
are paying more than the minimum wage there. 


Mr. MacInnis: That is not sworn evidence. 


By Mr. MacInnis: : 


Q. How is that remuneration for revenue postmasters fixed?—-A. On the sale 
of stamps alone. If you sell no stamps you get no salary. 

Q. Does that include post office orders?—A. The commissions on money 
orders are put into your stamp sales and worked out in that proportion. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Your commission on the sale of stamps is what?—A. It varies according 
to the amount of your revenue. 

Q. Give me an example, for instance?—A. $70 up to the first thousand. 

Q. Seventy dollars on the first thousand? Please tell me—I do not want to 
go into details—tell me what your revenue is?—A. Seventy per cent. on the first 
thousand. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is, the postmaster gets 70 per cent. of the first thousand?—A. Yes. 

Q. Arising from business done in the post office such as the sale of stamps, 
money orders, anything that brings in revenue to the government?—A. Yes. 

Mr. VaLuaANnce: You only get a commission out of the sale of the money 
orders. You do not get 70 per cent. on the sale of money orders. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, no; 70 per cent. of the commission charged; 70 per 
cent. of the revenue which the government obtains from the operation of the 
post office. 

Mr. VaLuANce: I ran a post office once and I know a little about it. 


[Mr. K. A. Price.] 
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By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Do you get 70 per cent of the cUmmission on your money orders?— 
A. Yes; on the first thousand. 


By Mr. Ernst: : 
Q. It is just on the first thousand, and the percentage decreases?—A. Yes. 
If it is over $10,000 you would only get 20 per cent. 
Q. Yes. It is graded downwards?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. If your revenue in your office has decreased, say, by half this year, 
then, of course, your remuneration is relatively decreased as well?—A. Yes. 
Q. And despite that, as far as you know, you have to take a ten per cent 
cut?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you would not necessarily get an increase if there was an increase 
in salaries unless there was an increase in your revenue? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You would mend that situation by reducing your staff. If you do not 
get the revenue you would not be doing the work. If you are not getting the 
revenue the office is not as busy as previously, and you do not get the business 
in many cases?—-A. In many cases. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. There would have to be a considerable decrease in business before you 
could decrease your staff?—A. I would like to qualify that. There are cases 
where the office is just too big for one man to handle himself and he 
has to take in an assistant. He has a reduction in salary, and the cut that . 
he might get, but his hours are not changed, because he may have to work 
twenty-four hours, or, at any rate, be at the office at certain hours by reason of 
night work, and he cannot do that all himself. He still has to keep on his 
assistant and, in fact, there are cases where the assistant is drawing more salary 
than the postmaster, which is unavoidable. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Like any other business, there is a point at which there is a maximum 
expenditure for the minimum of revenue. Correspondingly, you might reach a 
point where there is a maximum of revenue for a minimum of expenditure. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Could you bring your office into the other class?—A. No. Not mine; 
it is not large enough. Directly they get into that, they come under other 
regulations. They get the mail delivery, house to house delivery. 

Q. That does not necessarily follow, does it?—A. I think so. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And that is governed largely by population—delivery?—A. Yes. And 
making it into a “B” office is population too. 
Mr. Vautance: ‘Take the case of Yorkton and Battleford. At the time 
that they got into class “B” they took over the delivery also. It may only so 
have happened, but it did happen. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, does anything else arise out of this? 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. You were giving an incident a little while ago about your own office. As 
a matter of fact, there are plenty of offices within your Association that are very 
jealous of the fact that they are in this revenue class and they do not want to 
get into class “B.” It is a paying proposition to the postmaster. There are 
many cases of that kind, are there not?—-A. Not many. There are some. — 

Q. And if that is the case in my own home town with a population of 4,500 
—it is a revenue office—it could very well be brought under the operation of 
the Civil Service, but I do not think the postmaster would welcome it?—A. I 
will go further than that and say that I doubt whether it would be for the 
economy of the service. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I know of a case which was changed from a revenue office to a class “B” 
office where the postmaster gets positively less?—A. He gets less? 
Q. His help costs more and the net result is the same. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. As a matter of fact, in a lot of these revenue post offices a man employs 
members of his own family and pays them as his assistants. That adds to the 
revenue of the family; is that not a fact?—A. Yes. When they all have to 
work. I do it myself to save expense. 

Q. You are asking for this privilege of transfer. In clause (a) of section 4, 
“Be eligible for promotion from one office to another.” That does not exist at 
the present time in class “B” post offices, does it?—A. No. 

Q. Then you are asking for the same rights they have under class “B’’. 
offices that are under the Civil Service?—A. When they come under the Civil 
Service, I think they could be transferred. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. I do not know whether you can answer this question or not. Do all 
postmasters operating class ““B” post offices receive the same salary, irrespective 
of business done?—A. Yes. 

Q. There would be no incentive for them to move unless it was because of 
the location. In your instance it is entirely different, and that is the reason you 
are asking— 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. How long has your Association been in existence?—A. Twenty-eight 
years. 
Q. The average membership has been running to what?—A. I could not give 
you those figures. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Fifty per cent. of the total?—A. Yes. It has increased enormously of late 
years. 
By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Have you considered the question of superannuation?—A. We have it 
under advisement at the present moment and have been at it for two years. 
The CHARMAN: For the information of the Committee, the question was 
raised a few minutes ago about the procedure for dismissal of postmasters, etc. 
It would appear that the matter is governed by two orders in council passed in 
pursuance of Part II of the Inquiries Act, which is Chapter 9 of the Statutes of 
Canada, and Section 55 of the Civil Service Act, and by order in council 1467, 
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passed on the 22nd of July, 1921, and P.C. 2125, which amends 1467, passed on 
the 16th October, 1923. I have not got copies of those orders in council at the 
moment, I will have some of them for you later. Apparently there is no change 
in 1930. Is there anything else the members desire from Mr. Price? If not, we 
will hear from the secretary.. 


CHARLES GRIFFITH, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr, Griffith, you have heard the evidence given by the president of your 
organization, Mr. Price?—A. Yes. 
Q. I presume you are familiar with the memos. Mr. Price submitted?— 
A. Yes. | 

Q. Is there anything you would like to add for the information of the. 
Committee, or any other subject matter you would like to bring before us?— 
A. All of the points have been raised, Mr. Chairman, unless there are any 
questions you would care to ask me. 


The CuHatrman: All right; are there any questions the gentlemen of the 
Committee would like to submit to Mr. Griffith? Apparently not, Mr. Griffith. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. One question with reference to promotions. Is it your view that if a 
change were made and over three thousand are placed in the category in which 
you want them, that the post office staff of those offices should be civil servants 
too?—A. No. | 

Q. Just the postmasters?—A. Just the postmasters, for a post office assist- 
ant does not make a permanent profession of the post office for a livelihood. 

Q. I only want to ascertain if it was your view that if there was a vacancy 
in the post office your assistant would be eligible for promotion?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. What would you say about the appointments to the staff of that post 
office?—-A. They could still be left in the hands of the postmaster. Those to-day 
in the B class are left in the hands of the postmaster. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Under the heading of “ dismissal for political partisanship,” Mr. Price 
said there were dismissals where the activities of the postmaster, in your 
opinion, did not warrant dismissal; have you any specific cases that you could 
give the Committee so that an investigation might be made?—A. No, we have 
not brought up specific cases to this Committee, but we feel that in every 
election that there 1s a tremendous change in the postmasters, and of course 
a lot of them think they have been given a dirty deal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you ever take occasion to investigate any of those cases, you your- 
self, or your organization?—A. We have had cases where we have protested, 
but the man is dismissed; you cannot do anything; the man has no defence or 
come-back, you see; he is out. 

Q. Under $400?—A. Under $400. We think that man should have a 
chance to defend himself. We warn the men to keep out of politics. If a man 
has acted wrongly, we do not try to protect him, but we want to make sure 
that he has some form of protection. At present he has none at all. 

Q. Unless he gets the matter brought up in the House by some member?— 
A. By that time the man is out of office, and cannot get back again. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Those dismissals are with those offices under $400?—A. The greatest 
number of them. 

Q. How long have you been a postmaster?—A. Thirteen years. 

Q. So that you must have come through two or three elections?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have been through about four elections?—A. Yes. 

Q. At any time did you feel that your position was in jeopardy? Were 
you ever threatened yourself?—A. From a personal point of view it would not 
worry me at all, that end of it. 

@. You have never been threatened?—A. No. 

Q. So that we will assume that you lived up to your agreement, and while 
hi oe that you would not be pursued in any partisan manner after an election? 
—A. No. 

Q. So that you have been absolutely secure, speaking as secretary of the 
Postmasters’ Association; would you say that if they carried on as you did the 
same measure of security would be given? Would you say that?—A. Not to 
those under $400. 

Q. I mean your own type. Possibly the reason you were not molested at 
all was that you had a very good type of representative who did not bother with 
those things?—A. In my own case? 

Q. Yes?—A. No; I had a good representative. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. I think the point you made there is quite a legitimate one; it might arise 
in two ways, first of all, that the member or the defeated member was intensely 
partisan, or the postmaster might be; is that not quite possible?—-A. You mean, 
that would protect the postmaster? 

Q. You know it would not protect, but the postmaster would not be in such 
a difficult position in regard to a certain man as he might be in regard to 
another?—A. Certainly. 

Q. So that there is nothing much in the position that Mr. Vallance has 
taken, that the reason that you were not molested is that you were more careful 
in not showing any partisanship?—A. If a postmaster in a large office minds 
his own business, under the present understanding he should not be dismissed 
unless the case was investigated before commissioners. But what could be con- 
sidered as partisanship absolutely is a vague point, because anybody could draw 
a postmaster into an argument of some kind politically, which might be used 
against him. Unless the postmaster was deaf and dumb he must have some 
opinions on every subject. 


Q. That would be wholly in the discretion of the member or defeated 
candidate? 


The CuatrMANn: No. 

Mr. MacInnis: He said his office is under $400. 

The Wirnsess: Under $400, if it is on the member’s word he has no investi- 
gation and no defence. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is not on the member’s word only; if in the House of 
Commons they take the responsibility of making an allegation of political 
partisanship, over their own signatures, then the postmaster under $400 may be 
dismissed without investigation. 


The Witness: That is a fair way of putting it; but we feel it would be a 
fairer way if the actual fact was stated and the postmaster had a chance to deny 
it. It is likely, in ninety cases out of a hundred, that a man might be guilty 
and not want to deny it, but we want to give him that opportunity. That is 
the position of our association. That is what we want to place before you. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. As a matter of fact it is only one in a great many cases where there is 
ever any injustice done, is that not a fact?—-A. Well, in that one case that 
man should have that protection. 

The Cuatrman: My recollection is that we had a case in Parliament prior 
to the last election in which a postmaster in the province of Quebec had been 
dismissed because he held a party on his lawn which was very close to a political 
meeting being held by one of the members of the House. 

Mr. Bowman: I would say that is a rare instance. 

Mr. VaLuANcE: No, there is one in Saskatchewan, where a postmaster was 
lying in the hospital and somebody used his car to drive somebody to the polls 
and he lost his office. | 

Mr. Bowman: Mr. Vallance, are you in favour of this being changed? 

Mr. VauLANce: What being changed? 

Mr. Bowman: That every man should be investigated. 

Mr. Vautance: I think all charges should be investigated. 


By Mr. Chevrier: ) 


Q. In the last eighteen months has your association received any complaints 
about a $400 postmaster being dismissed in that way?—-A. Yes; we have not 
investigated them. ‘The man is dismissed; we have to tell him we are powerless. 

Q. Have you a record of the number of complaints?—A. No. 

(oY Ont cannot say whether it has been frequent in the last eighteen months 
or not?—-A. I could not figure in the last eighteen months. After every election 
there seems to be a wholesale slaughter. 

Q@. If it is only one or two cases where it happened, then I think it is not 
worth while investigationg; the number of cases, however, does not change the 
value of the principle?—-A. There are very few of them under $400 in our 
organization; that is the reason why the great majority that are dismissed for 
political reasons do not get it. 


By the Chairman: 
@. Political partisanship, is it?—A. There are practically seven thousand 
officers under $400 in Canada. A large number of those do not belong to our 
association. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. How many have you of the seven thousand?—A. I could not give you 
that figure, because I have never figured it up in that way. We take the total 
membership. The postmaster, to us, is a postmaster, whether he is in a village 
or in the City of Ottawa. 

Q. But the question of investigation is quite important to a man who draws 
$400?—A. But we have never figured them out by number. I could not give 
you the figure of how our membership is proportioned. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other representatives of this organization 
who desire to be heard? If not, our plans were to hear Mr. Bland next. 


CHARLES H. BLAND, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Bland, you are assistant secretary and chief examiner of the Civil 
Service Commission of Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you held either one or both of those positions?—-A. I 
have been with the Commission since 1909. 
[Mr. C. D. Griffith.] 
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Q. In what capacity?—A. The titles have changed, but the work has 
remained somewhat constant. 

Q. You have been doing practically the same work?—A. Yes. 

. Would it be satisfactory to the Committee if I proceeded to get a few 
formal matters from Mr. Bland? (Agreed.) Mr. Bland, have you available a 
sample examination paper which is set as a working examination for minor 
positions such as customs excise clerk, customs excise enforcement officer, cus- 
toms excise examiner, immigration inspector? You supplied us with a list yes- 
terday, you remember?—A. Yes; in addition I brought, at your request, some 
samples of examination papers, one, | think, for the position of customs excise 
examiner, as a typical case of that kind. I am sorry I was not able to prepare 
sufficient copies for the entire Committee, but I prepared one for the Committee 
as a whole. 

Q. You will just file that with the Clerk as a typical examination paper set 
for customs excise examiner; have you any others there touching customs excise 
clerk and customs enforcement officer?—A. Perhaps I might mention the ones 
I brought. The customs classes all fall in the same category. I brought also a 
typical examination for hospital orderly, which is a junior position. 

Q. I understand there is no written examination in that?—A. No. I also 
brought copies of the oral examination and the various documents that are 
required; also for caretaker, in which, again, there is no written examination; 
for stenographer, in which there is only a written examination and no oral or 
rating of education and experience; also for junior trade commissioner. 

Q. Is that on the list?—A. Yes, it includes the three factors of a written 
examination, a rating of education and experience, and an oral examination; 
inspector of weights and measures, and rural postmaster. 

Q. Is the postmaster a written examination?—A. No, not the rural post- 
masters. 

Q. Is there a rating for education and experience?—A. The rating is a joint 
one of education, experience and personal qualifications. 

Q. And an oral examination?—A. That is the oral examination—the whole 
three factors combined in the oral examination. May I say that if the members 
of the Committee would like to have individual samples of those I can have them 
prepared. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other examination papers that members of 
the Committee would like for any lower class? If any member of the Committee 
would desire those to be filed, would they so indicate to the Clerk, and he will 
arrange with Mr. Bland to have them available? 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Have you filed one for letter-carrier?—A. No; I will have that. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Immigration inspector?—A. No; I will have it, too. 
The CHARMAN: Are there any others that any of the Committee have in 
mind? All right, gentlemen; any questions to Mr. Bland? 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Those examination papers are forwarded by the officer who takes the 
examination to whom?—A. Are you speaking of the written papers? 

Q. Yes—A. Perhaps I might start right at the beginning, and indicate how 
they are prepared, how they are used at the examination and how they are 
returned. The examiner who prepares the written questions does so under oath 
and with due precautions for secrecy, and submits those papers direct to the 
official printer of the Commission. 
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Q. Are they printed by your printer?—A. Yes, they are guarded by the 
official printer, and seen only by him and the examiner and myself, and des- 
patched by him in sealed envelopes to the examination supervisor. 

Q. The examination supervisor, in the case of written examinations, 1s an 
official of your department?—A. A part-time official. He is usually the prin- 
cipal of the local collegiate institute, or the registrar of the local university, and 
he sees that the examination is conducted fairly, in accordance with the regu- 
lations. 

Q. The only person who knows about them is the person who prepares them 
and the printer and the local examiner or professor?—A. And myself. 

@. They are despatched by you, are they?—-A. They are despatched by the 
printer. I may add that they are kept in custody in his office. That is, when I 
see them I see them in his office. Then when the papers are received by the local 
supervisor, and the examination is held, the answer papers written by the can- 
didates are again enclosed by him in sealed envelopes. 

Q. The candidates write under numbers, not under names?—A. Exactly. 
The papers are then returned bearing only numbers, in sealed envelopes and 
locked trunks, and the envelopes, when the seals have been broken, are handed 
to the examiner who is designated to examine and rate the answers, so he has 
not any names, but has only the papers bearing individual numbers. 

Q. You have different examiners to different types of work?—A. Right; 
for example, for an examination involving a bookkeeper we would have a man 
who had a knowledge of that particular subject. The same on other points. 
When the examiner has rated his papers he tabulates them under the num- 
bers, and the marks he assigned to each. Then they are filed in a different 
office in the clerical branch, and the names are attached to the numbers and 
placed on the list. That list is then despatched to me, showing the names of 
those who have passed the examination. 

Q. This list is despatched, or the papers?—A. The list only. 

Q. You do not see the papers?—A. Yes, I see some of the papers when 
they are being examined. That is, I am in touch with the examiner as he is 
rating the papers. 

@. But the papers themselves do not go to you, as a matter of office pro- 
cedure or any further than the examiner who actually examines them?—A. Only 
a certain proportion of them. 

@. In what instances would papers be returned to you?—A. They would 
not come to me in any instance, except that a certain proportion of the papers 
being examined by any examiner would be sent to me; that is so that a satis- 
factory rating may be procured. 

Q. Why is it not possible to have the original papers passed along, as part 
of the file, along with the rating?—A. There is no objection to it except that it 
would make the file very bulky. Suppose there are about six hundred candidates 
and three papers, that would make eighteen hundred papers. There is no other 
objection. The papers are available. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How long are they kept for?—A. The regulations require them to be kept 
for six months, but we keep them longer, until there is-no likelihood that they 
will be needed. 

Q. Are they kept here?—-A. They are kept in the files of the Civil Service 
Commission. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


(). Then the ratings come to you?—A. Yes, showing the names and the marks 
of all the candidates. 
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@. So far you have only names and the marks—those marks are only on 
the written papers?—A. Yes. 

@. You have the age or education and experience attached to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Before you had that of course you know the name of the individual?— 
A. Yes, the rating on education and experience is given.on the strength of the 
application itself. 

Q. Do vou conduct any examination to verify those?—A. The application 
form contains the warning that all answers are subject to investigation, and if 
any errors are found they are liable to exclusion. 

Q. Do you require corroboration of their statements?—A. Not generally, 
for this reason; for some technical positions we may have one or two hundred 
men claiming to be graduates of universities. We do not write in all cases to 
make certain that they are graduates, but in the ratings that are highest we 
write to the universities to find their standing and the courses they have pur- 
sued. If there is one outstanding man he is checked by his work done. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You spoke of many technical cases; what about the ordinary cases? 
Does the same practice prevail?—a. The same practice prevails. Generally 
the declared application form is the basis of rating. 

Q. If a girl applies for a position as stenographer there 1 is no rating in that? 
—A. No. 

Q. Take one where there is a rating; take a junior trade commissioner; if a 
person there applies for a position you will rate him on his statement in his 
application, for example, as to what ‘his experience is?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that rating is given without investigation to determine whether his 
experience is what he states it is?—A. Yes, it is, except that I would like to 
qualify it in this way; his statement of experience is amplified by the reports 
he has received from previous employers. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. If he has not filed anything from his previous employers, do you in- 
vestigate?—A. Only if he stands highest 1 in his examination. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How would you meet the situation where some fellow that is very modest 
in sending in his application is found to be the better man?—A. We do not find 
many cases of that kind. 

Q. He would never be considered, because you do not consider him unless 
he is highest?—-A. In the advertisement we state that his rating is based on 
what he gives us. That is, he must give us that if he is going to get the rating. 

Q. Take the converse—a man that tells too much in his application—for 
want of a better expression, who toots his own horn?—A. Well, that happens very 
often. Generally speaking, we have not found very much necessity for investi- 
gating such a man’s qualifications. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Those weights are maximum weights?—A. They are the relative weights 
of each phase of the examination. 
Q. That is, six is the weight for written examination?—A. It has a weight of 
six out of ten marks—60 per cent. out of the total. 
Q. Would it follow that the highest, the best written examination, would get 
the mark of six?—A. No, not in that sense. The written papers are all rated 
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on the basis of one hundred, but the written paper has a weight of six as com- 
pared to four for the oral examination; in other words, the written examination 
constitutes 60 per cent. of the total. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. The ratings reach you, and I ask you if you make inquiries before giving 
your experience and educational rating?—A. No. 

Q. But do you actually make that rate yourself?—-A. No, the different ex- 
aminers; one of the examiners makes that. 

Q. You do not make any rate yourself?—A. I do in certain cases. I am 
speaking of myself as an examiner. I do not make all the ratings; I make some. 
There are nine other examiners who are on that work as well, and in many cases 
that rating of education and experience is given by a small board on which there 
is a representative of the department as well as the examiner of the Commission. 

Q. Of the department concerned?—A. Yes. 

Q. And those ratings are passed on to you as chief examiner?—A. Yes. 

- Q. Then what do you do with them?-—A. They are passed on to me combined 
with the rating of the written examination, and showing what we call the final 
rating. : 

Q. Then what.do you do?—A. They are further combined by showing the 
names of those who have passed with a clear 60 per cent. on each subject and 70 
per cent. of the total. ‘Those names are shown in order of merit, subject, of 
course, to the returned soldier preference. 

Q. Who determines the returned soldier preference?—-A. That is determined 
by our clerical section. 

Q. When the combined ratings come to you and you have the returned 
soldier preference determined, and you have them all in the order of eligibility, 
what do you do?—A. I go over the file and satisfy myself. The file as sub- 
mitted to me contains the original request of the department, showing the 
qualifications required, the examination papers, the reports of the examiners, 
the application of the successful man—the top man in the examination—and 
the combined rating on all the marks. 

Q. But the papers actually written by the candidates, even in the case of 
ee that are highest, are not brought to your attention?—A. No, except with the 
others. 

Q. But I mean as chief examiner?—A. Not as a general rule. 

Q. Then you go over the file and make any notation on them?—A. No, 
generally speaking, I find the files are quite satisfactory, and I simply then 
submit to the commissioners this statement of successful candidates for their 
approval as a list of eligibles. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. And you sign it?—-A. Yes. 

(). And pass it on to the Commissioners?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your function is ended for the time being?—A. So far as that is con- 
cerned, yes. 

Q. In the case of successful candidates, or those who rank high—I do 
not mean that in the sense of an individual only—would it not be more desirable 
to have the examination papers written by the candidates returned to you along 
with the rating?—A. I do not know that I could feel that that, as a general 
rule, would be necessary. In certain cases I think it is very desirable. 

Q. In view of the cases you had here in Ottawa I think it would be a 
very desirable one?—A. It would be practically impossible to have them all 
handled in that way. 
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Q. I am not asking for all, but if those who ranked highest on the examina- 
tion papers in the celebrated case that was tried here and in Montreal, if those 
examination papers had been sent to you and you had seen them, that could 
not have happened?—A. In those cases there were over three thousand papers. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. How many of those would be available for immediate appointment? 
—A. I do not know how many have been appointed. Suppose there is a list 
of 100, that means there would be 300 papers attached to each file, if there were 
three subjects in the examination. 

Q. You have no audit system in your examination?—A. Yes, we have. 

Q. You did not have?—-A. No. This is supplementary. This is something 
we have inserted as a necessary check. 

Q. Up until that time you had no check?—-A. As I say, there was a personal 
check, but we found it was not sufficient. We had this check before: under 
the regulations a candidate who was not satisfied with his ratings has the 
right to appeal, and those papers were re-read by an independent examiner. 
That we found was not sufficient. 

Q. Only in case the candidate confplained?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was unexpected and periodical?—A. Yes. 

Q. What system have you since established?—-A. A percentage of all the 
papers—5 per cent. in large examinations and 10 per cent. in small examinations 
are submitted for independent rating. 

@. Who selects the 5 or 10 per cent?—-A. They are selected purely at 
random by the Clerical Section. There can be no opportunity of picking out 
special papers. 

Q. It could not be the examiner?—-A. He has nothing to do with that. 

Q. The Clerical Section make the selection?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they are different from the examiners?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As I understand it, although as Chief Examiner you do not actually 
prepare all examination papers, all examination papers which are prepared 
have to have your approval?—A. Yes. 

Q. Before they are submitted to candidates to write upon?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In all departments?—A. In all departments, and all examinations. 

Q. In looking over the Bouchard report—the report submitted to us yes- 
terday in the Bouchard case—I rather gathered that your ten examiners were 
given charge of certain departments?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Yet, nevertheless, all examination papers come to you for approval? 
—A. Let me distinguish. Mr. Lawson’s question was as to the question papers. 
All question papers come before me for all departments before they are finally 
prepared and printed. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Is the rating on education and experience made before or after the name 
of the applicant has been made known?—A. In making the rating on education 
and experience the name is known, because the rating is made on an application 
form bearing the name. It is ‘not disguised. There is no disguise of identity 


in that case. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Now, when does the name of the candidate become known? At what 
stage of the examination proceedings?—A. When the marks are finally returned 
by the examiner they are compiled and tabulated by the Clerical Section. 

Q. In numerical order?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you get out your list and the name is ascertained?—A. Yes, 
exactly. 

Q. I think you went over this with Mr. Ernst, but, perhaps, not in detail. 
Now, what is the next step after you get the returns from the written examina- 
tion? They are all placed in a certain order then? What is the next step?—A. 
I pass them, after going over them, to the Commission for their approval. If 
they are approved— : 

Q. Wait a minute now. I mean only after the written examinations have 
been ended and the standing has been given on the written examination. What 
is done next?—A. If there is a rating on education and experience in addition, 
that is added; if there is an oral examination that is added; and when the com- 
plete examination is assembled, it then comes to me whether it be one part, two 
parts or three parts. It may be a written examination, a written and oral 
examination, or written, rating and oral.’ When it is finally assembled and com- 
piled it comes before me, and if I find it satisfactory I pass it to the Commis- 
sioners for their approval of the eligibility of the candidates. 

Q. The weights have all been determined at that time?—A. The weights are 
determined at the beginning of the examination. 

Q. The respective weights for the competing candidates?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Am I clear on this: The rating for experience, education and so forth is 
all given on the basis of the application and the accompanying documents be- 
fore the candidate writes the written examination?—A. Oh, no; not necessarily. 

Q. That is what I want to get at?—-A. No. There is no fixed rule. It is not 
necessarily made before the written examination or necessarily after. 

@. There must be some practice?—-A. Yes, the general rule is after. 

Q. After the written examination?—A. It saves work. We do not rate the 
people who fail in the written examination. 

Q. It is made after?—A. Yes. 

@. And that is made by whom?—A. By one of the examiners on our 
staff. In many cases by a small board consisting of one or two of our examiners 
and a representative of the department concerned. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Now, we will take it that your examination is held and the rating has 
been completed and that the rates have been given. Now, what happens?—A. 
Then we list all names showing the final ratings, with each man in order of 
merit, the top man first. That is submitted to the Commissioners and if they 
approve it then constitutes a list of persons eligible for appointment to that 
particular position in the order in which the list is established. 

Q. And does the Commission very often change your ratings?—A. No. 

Q. Very seldom?—A. I do not recall any cases they have changed. They 
may ask for further information. That happens. 

Q. And as a result of that further information are there any changes?—A. 
No. It is generally further information regarding the qualifications of the men. 

@. Would you say that in practically all cases the recommendation which 
you make are adapted by the Commission?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. But those ratings which you make are in nearly all cases for appoint- 
ments to the outside service, outside of Ottawa, merely on approval by you of 
a rating given by somebody else who was nominated by the Commission for that 
purpose?—A. Except as applies to written examinations. 

Q. I am only talking about ratings on orals?—A. Yes. Though I may 
ask to qualify that even. I want to give you the facts. 

Q. Now, let me get this straight. Where there is a written examination 
as well as an oral and rating, then in that event all the ratings are made by you 
or your staff irrespective of whether those appointments are to the outside or 
inside service?—A. No. Not quite. I must explain that. 

Q. Distinguish between an oral examination only, a written plus rating for 
experience, education and oral?—-A. Where the examination includes a written 
test, a rating of education and experience, and an oral examination, the written 
examination is in practically all cases done by one of our own staff of examiners. 
The questions are prepared and the answers are rated by our own staff. The 
ratings on experience and education in such cases are usually done by our own 
examiners. 

Q. You are talking about the outside service?—A. Even for the outside 
service. The orals for the outside service appointments are usually done by a 
small board consisting of a representative of the department concerned and a 
representative of the Commission who is usually, as I said before, the principal 
of the local Collegiate Institute or the Registrar of the local University, and 
also a representative of the returned soldiers’ organization. 

Q. Now, you have given me complete details on the outside service situation? 
—A. It is difficult to be complete. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. That would apply to the appointment of the postmasters?—A. I was 
confining it to the written examination, the rating and the oral. Perhaps if I 
gave you the three classes it might clarify it. Take the Customs and Excise posi- 
tion where there is a written and an oral examination. The written, as before, 
is prepared and rated by our examiners at Ottawa; the oral is done by an 
inspector of the Department of National Revenue, our representative in the 
locality, and a representative of the returned soldiers. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. No education and experience?—-A. No. There is separate rating on that. 
That is included in the oral. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The oral examination is made by a representative of the department 
and a representative of the returned soldiers’ organization?—A. And a represen- 
tative of the Commission who is one of those part-time educational men. 

@. Somebody nominated?—-A. Yes. Somebody nominated. It is usual for 
someone to do it continuously. For example, in Toronto, Mr. James Brebner 
was our part-time man for years. 

Q. Now, take the case of an oral examination?—A. Oral and rating. Take 
the case of a caretaker, for example, in which there is an oral examination and a 
rating on education and experience. The oral examination, again, is conducted 
by a representative of the department, and if the examination takes place in 
a centre in which we have a part-time representative, by that representative. 
If it takes place in a small place where we have no representative, the depart- 
mental man only is responsible. The rating on education and experience is 
given by our staff at Ottawa from the application form. Then we come to 
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the case where there is an oral examination alone or a rating alone. If it is 
at Ottawa there are representatives of the Commission, one or more examiners, 
a representative of the department concerned and a reprsentativ of the 
returned soldiers organization giving the rating. If it is outside of Ottawa it 
is given by a representative of the department, a part-time representative 
of the Commission and a representative of the returned soldiers. 

Q. Do you say that in the vast majority of cases there is that outside 
board, the Commission representative and the returned soldiers representative ?— 
A. In the larger towns and cities, yes; in the smaller ones, no. 

Q. How would you explain this situation to me: You will remember when 
Mr. Foran gave his evidence one of the things I questioned him about particu- 
larly was this oral examination, and he told me that there might be exceptions 
but invariably you had a board on which there were representatives outside 
the public service?—A. Oh, no. He was talking at that time, I think, of what 
we call advisory examining boards for technical and special positions. 

Q. That, substantially, was his statement in regard to it. I wanted to see 
how accurate that statement was, because, frankly, I doubted it, and I made 
a little computation which I found was a tremendous job. We could get only 
about one year done in about three or four hours but, at random, I picked out © 
the department of Agriculture. You sent us a return which we asked for. 
I took the first year you gave us, 1925, and here was the situation in twenty- 
three cases. In case No. 1 there was one technical outsider on the board, one 
departmental representative. I will give you these competition numbers if 
’ you want them. In case No. 2 there was no technical outsider, one departmental ; 
case No. 3, no outsider, only the departmental; case No. 4, no outsider, only 
the departmental; case No. 5, no outsider, only the departmental; case No. 6, 
no outsider, two departmentals; case No. 7, no outsider, only the departmental. 
In the next case there was one outsider and one departmental, and so on all 
the way down the list?—A. That is quite possible. 

Q. And taking the computation of the total number of competitions for 
the year, we figure there were fifty-five, and in that number, the total number 
of outside technical members participating in any competition was 26 as against 
81 departmental representatives?—A. That is quite possible. 

Q. Obviously, there is not an outside technical representative in the majority 
of cases?—A. In every case, of course not. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that 
the list we submitted to you at your request showing the names of all the 
members of the advisory board from 1925 to 1931 will give you accurate 
evidence as to the composition of the boards. It shows whether they are outside 
or departmental. 

Q. But will it give us the number of competitions in which there are no 
Hore representatives as compared with the total number in which there are? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, then, after the department of Agriculture, which is a big one, I 
took a small department. I took the department of External Affairs. In the 
years 1925, 1927 and 1930 there was only one of those contests that are listed 
here in which there was an outsider. In the Insurance department between the 
years 1925 and 1931 there were seven boards and not an outsider on any of 
them. We started on the Post Office department, but that looked too enormous? 
—A. I would not like it to be thought that it was the invariable rule that there 
was an outsider. 

@. The impression that was left with me—I do not know about the other 
members of the Committee—the impression that was left with me by Mr. Foran 
was that although it was not an invariable rule, it was the general practice; 
that when there was a board there was always on that board a representative 
of the department, a representative of the Returned Soldiers and a representative 
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from outside?—A. If I might attempt to do a somewhat dangerous thing—to 
try to formulate an invariable rule—I would say the rule is that we attempt to 
get on those boards sufficient experts in the kind of work in question to make it 
thoroughly certain that we will get the best man irrespective of where we find 
him. 

Q. Apparently, from the results I have indicated, you usually find those 
experts in the departments?—A. In many cases we find them in the depart- 
ments. In many cases it is impossible to find them outside the departments. 

Q. That may be. My point was that I gathered from Mr. Foran’s evidence 
that he was trying to convey to the Committee the impression that in all these 
technical appointments there was somebody outside the service who could not 
possibly have any desire to get his friend John Jones in or Bill Smith in who 
was sitting there keeping on the brakes and looking after the interests of every- 
body outside generaliy, and when I made a computation I found that the reverse 
was the situation?—-A. Yes. In many cases it is impossible to get a man equally 
as well qualified in a particular line as we can find in the department or in a 
similar government Department. 

Q. That is a nice tribute to the Service?—-A. Take the case of the selection 
of a medical man. We generally find that we have had outside medical men, 
As a matter of fact, we have a board at the present time in which we are asking 
several very prominent medical men—prominent in Canadian circles, not only in 
Ottawa circles—to act, and in many cases we have a doctor from the department 
in question and another doctor from one of the other departments who is com- 
petent in his own particular line. I think the purpose of the board to select the 
best man is well served by such a board. | 

Q. That is a matter that might be arguable. I am only interested in the 
principle?—A. That is the situation. 

Q. I can take it then that your view is similar to the one I hold that in at 
least, we will say, 50 per cent—if you do not want to go that high— A. I think 
it is that high. 

Q. —in at least 50 per cent. of the appointments to technical positions, there 
being only an oral examination, the board which conducts that examination is 
preponderatingly departmental?—A. And the Commission, of course. I would 
like to add that. You have the departmental officers, but there are always one, 
two or three examiners from the Commission as well on all these boards. They 
are not named on that list of yours but they are always present. 

Q. If they are present, they have no say?—A. I think— 

Q. Except their persuasive and solemn influence upon the examiner?—A. 
If you will look at the note it shows in all these boards that there are one or 
more members of the board— 

Q. According to the departmental records that we have that is not an 
explanation. The explanation is that the departments, in respect of technical 
positions, seem very anxious to have it so that they have always a departmental 
man there and always a returned soldier?—A. There are always one or two 
representatives of the examining staff of the Commission. I think the clerk will 
verify that from the statement of the returns to the Committee. 

Q. But this examining staff is not the board which makes the recommenda- 
tion?—A. It 1s part of the board. The board consists of three, four or five 
persons of which at least one member, generally two, is an examiner on the staff 
of the Commission. 

Q. You mean the local examiner?—A. I mean one of the examining staff 
of the Commission. 

. Do you include local examiners outside of Ottawa? You do not call one 
of your examining staff from Ottawa, do you?—A. No. I include the local 
examiner in the outside—as a matter of fact, most of these technical boards are 
held at Ottawa because most of the high technical positions are here. 
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Q. Now, I take it from the number of years you have been associated 
with this position as Chief Examiner that you have had a great deal of experi- 
ence. I have had called to my attention an examination paper set about a 
year ago to the position of secretary to the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
and I am told that one of the questions on that paper was, “name the different 
grades of wheat”? and another one was, “give the location of the terminal 
elevators”? Now, what earthly worth could that indicate of a man’s qualifica- 
tions for a secretarial position when, if he had any sort of ordinary education, he 
could go and look up information concerning the grades of wheat and the names 
of the terminal elevators. After he was on the job an hour he would know 
by heart every grade of grain and every grain elevator. And to be fair with 
you I want to say this so that you may deal with it in your answer and give us 
the information, it gives the opinion abroad, whether rightly or not, among the - 
public that that advertisement and that examination were all cut and framed to 
fit the fellow who has a corn on the left toe of his left foot, because they say, 
“why, only a fellow who has been temporarily on the job knows those things”? 
—A. I hope we will come back to that temporary question later, but as regards 
this particular position may I say this: The position of secretary of the Grain 
Commission is not an ordinary position; it is a technical position. He is the 
technical secretary of the Grain Commission, and unless he knows the grain 
trade he is of no use to that Commission. Those are reasonable questions asked 
to find out whether the man has a technical knowledge of the trade with which 
he is going to deal. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Thousands who made application for that job had that knowledge?— 
A. Quite. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Can I take it for granted that if I call here the head of one of the largest 
grain houses in Canada that he is going to be able to recite to me every grain 
elevator in Canada and tell me where it is located?--A. No; but I do say that 
if he does not know the conditions in the grain trade he will not make a good 
~ secretary of the Grain Commission. 

Q. That is getting wide of the mark. The question was why is it necessary 
to know the location of the terminal elevators in Canada?—A. My answer is 
simply this: I think a good secretary should know where those terminals are 
located. 

Q. Oh, yes; that may be, but my question is: Is it not a matter of a few 
hours study to know them. For example, my ten year old boy in college could 
tell me more about the rivers in Africa and the countries and their capitals 
than I know, but I do not think he is quite as intelligent as his father, although 
probably he may be more so.—A. I see your point. I do think, however, in the 
case of that examination, that it is a fair indication of whether or not the 
man has an acquaintance with and experience in the type of work he must 
have to make a good secretary of that Commission. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. It might bring out the fact as to whether or not he had ever taken any 
interest in that particular matter?—A. If he had not taken an interest in it 
he would not know it. 

Mr. VaLuaNnce: We would not want him if he could not answer those 
questions. 

The Witness: That is the point. 
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Mr. Bowman: 


Q. You stated that finally the results of these examinations, with their 
weights, were determined by you, and a list was prepared, and that list went to 
the Commission, and when that list went to the Commission the men were placed 
in their order of merit, their final order of merit?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you said that as a general rule—in fact in practically every case— 
the Commission agreed with your findings?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Laurin: | 

Q. You spoke of submitting a list to the Commission. Did you submit that 
to the three of them?—A. No, Mr. Laurin, it generally goes to one commissioner 
first and is passed in rotation to the other two, unless there is something special 
about the case in which case it is considered by three commissioners in joint 
session. 

Q. But very often you submit that to one commissioner?—A. Yes. It goes 
through to the other two. It eventually reaches all three. 

Q. Yes; but they are not involved together to decide finally, are they? 
Very often just one commissioner will decide?—-A. Oh, no. It must bear the 
signature of the three commissioners. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Pro forma they all decide; but unless there appears to be some dispute 
or some one commissioner questions the appointment, then he may refer it for 
a full board meeting?—A. That is correct. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Then it goes back to you again?—A. Not always. It is considered by 
the three Commissioners in a joint session. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Monday at 11 o’clock. 


{[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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House or COMMONS, 
March 21, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into appointments to and the con- 
trol and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the administra- 
tion and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 a.m. Mr. Lawson 
presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just one or two formal matters before we continue the 
evidence. As you are aware, we asked for returns from the Deputy Ministers 
of all departments. Some of these have not yet been received. It would be a 
matter of great convenience to the Committee, if these deputy ministers who 
have not as yet made returns could let us have them by Wednesday, the 22nd, 
at the latest, in order that they would be available for members of the Com- 
mittee to look over during the Easter recess. We would like to have those returns 
available in the hands of our Clerk by Wednesday. 


Mr. CHEvrier: May I suggest that, if they are not too lengthy, copies be 
made. If there is anything that is too lengthy, of course, let that go; but any- 
thing that could be done— 

The CHAIRMAN: In seven copies, would be much appreciated. Then, gentle- 
men, I have a letter addressed to me as Chairman of the Committee, from the 
President of the National Research Council arising as the result of some state- 
ments given here in evidence. It is really quite too lengthy to read and it has 
some schedules attached to it which are explanatory. I am filing it with the 
Clerk and it is available for members of the Committee who would like to see it. 


Mr. Ernst: Is it taking exception to the views expressed by, I think it was, 
Dr. MacTavish? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. It is taking exception to the views in two respects: 
One, that the employees of the National Research Council are higher paid than 
similar technical employees in the Civil Service generally; two, it takes exception 
to bringing its appointments under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Ernst: I think the writer of the letter should be called to give 
evidence. 


The CHarrMaNn: I think that is a good idea. We will have him here. Then, 
gentlemen, you will remember there was a question raised the other day with 
respect to the procedure to be followed where a civil servant was accused of 
political partisanship. I now have available a certified copy of P.C. 1467 which 
has been amended by P.C. 2125. Neither is a very lengthy document, and I 
will have copies of each made and supplied to the members of the Committee 
within a day or so. I also have a further request from the Civil Service Asso- 
ciation of Ottawa and a request from the Amalgamated Civil Servants of Can- 
ada to appear here and make submissions, and I am formally advising both 
of them that we will be glad to hear them in due course. Now, gentlemen, 
is there any member of this Committee who wishes to bring anything forward 
before we proceed. 
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CHARLES H. BLAND, recalled. 


Wirness: Mr. Chairman, before you proceed, may I submit, for the informa- 
tion of the Committee, the schedule for the examination for letter carriers, as 
requested by Mr. MacInnis, and for the examination of immigration inspector, 
as requested by Mr. Vallance. 

The CuairMANn: These will be filed with the Clerk. 

Mr. Cuevrrier: May I ask this: Mr. Chairman, would it be possible to have 
copies of Dr. Tory’s protest? If it is not very long, it could be typed. I would 
like to have a copy of it. 

The CHaArrMAN: Yes. I will have it done. Would it be satisfactory if I 
had Dr. Tory’s statement printed in the record. It would save making copies? 

Mr. Bowman: I think it might be in order to have it read. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we will have it put in the record. 

Mr. CuHeEvrier: I wanted to save time. If it could be read into the record, 
so much the better. 

The CHAIRMAN: This communication, from the President of the National 
Research Council, dated March 17, 1932, reads as follows:— 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
CANADA 


Orrawa, March 17, 1932. 
J. Eart Lawson, K.C., M.P., 
Chairman, 
Special Committee on Civil Service, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Drar Mr. Lawson,—I wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 16th instant advising that it is not necessary that the National 
Research Council should submit the information originally requested. 

I note, however, that according to press reports in the evidence 
given before your Committee vesterday, the statement was made that 
the employees of the National Research Council are paid about 25 per 
cent higher than other branches of the Federal Service, also that appoint- 
ments to the staff of the National Research Council are made by me. If 
such statements were made, I must inform your Committee that they are 
absolutely incorrect. 

The National Research Council has, broadly speaking, three classes 
of employees:— 

(a) Employees of professional rank (requiring specialized post- 
graduate training in science in addition to high standing in 
under-graduate courses) ; 

(6) Administrative employees; 

(c) Sub-professional employees in the National Research Labora- 
nae (including technicians, machinists, laboratory helpers, 
etc)). 

With respect to the professional staff, the salary rates paid by the 
National Research Council are those recommended by the Beatty Com- 
mission, as detailed in Exhibit “A” of their report of February, 1930, 
page 60, and subsequently approved by the Governor in Council. I 
attach hereto a statement showing the six grades of professional em- 
ployees authorized under the above authority. 

{Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Attention is particularly called to the very special qualifications 
required for an appointment to the professional staff of the Council. 
It must be borne in mind that in research work the difference between 
success and complete failure will frequently depend upon whether the 
individual carrying out the investigation has minimum or maximum 
qualifications for appointment. Consequently appointing staff to carry 
out research work exclusively only the best men, selected from the few 
at the top who possess the special mental equipment for research work, 
may be considered. 

In considering the attached statement (Appendix “A”’), it should be 
noted that the six classifications provided for the professional staff of 
the Council, the two highest grades apply only to two persons in each 
division—the Director and the Assistant Director. With regard to the 
salaries which have been authorized for these two grades, I may say 
that when the requirements as to specialized training, breadth of experi- 
ence and professional standing are taken into consideration, the rates 
which have been provided for these positions are certainly not higher 
than many salaries now paid under the Civil Service Act in various 
departments of Government. 

All other professional employees of the Research Council are classi- 
fied in the four lower grades, and it is equally true that throughout the 
Civil Service there are employees who are receiving larger salaries than 
those provided for the professional staff of the- Research Council, although 
in many cases the positions do not require as extensive period of training 
and experience as is required for appointment to our staff. 

With respect to the administrative staff of the National Research 
Council, I would call attention to the fact that the employees of the 
Council falling in this class bear exactly the same titles and the same 
salary rates as exist throughout the Civil Service at large. This is also 
true of the sub-professional staff. 

I have not the slightest hesitation in asserting that the compensation 
which is being paid by the National Research Council to its admini- 
strative and sub-professional staff is not higher and in many cases is 
actually lower, than the salaries which have been authorized by the Civil 
Service Commission and are being.paid, for comparable service, in the 
various departments of Government. 

To take only one illustration, I would call attention to the fact 
that my chief administrative assistant, who is also secretary of the 
National Research Council, is receiving a salary considerably less than 
that provided for an assistant deputy minister. Furthermore, his salary 
is lower than that which has been provided under the Civil Service Act 
for the assistant chiefs of various departmental branches which are not, 
in any sense, comparable with the National Research Council. This 
merely: illustrates the general fact that the salaries of the staff of the 
Research Council are by no means higher than those which have been 
authorized under the Civil Service Act. 


This is equally true of the sub-professional employees of the Council. 
One illustration will serve to make this fact quite clear to your Com- 
mittee. Recently the Physical Testing Laboratory, which formerly 
operated in the Department of the Interior, under the Civil Service 
Commission, was transferred to the National Research Council, together 
with the employees of the laboratory. The salaries which certain of 
these employees are receiving are higher than those paid by the Council 
to its own staff for comparable service, with the result that the Council 
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is at present faced with the necessity for a downward revision of the 
salaries which have been authorized by the Civil Service Commission 
for these employees. 

With reference to the statement which is reported to have been made 
that appointments to the staff of the Research Council are made by me, 
may I call attention to the fact that the method of making these appoint- 
mients is clearly defined in Section 10 (f) of the Research Council Act. 
Briefly, the procedure is as follows: 

In the first place the Council must secure the authority of the 
Governor in Council for all new positions which it desires to have 
established and the salary rates must be specifically stated in each case. 

When the position has been established in this manner, all applica- 
tions for appointment to the professional staff of the Council are first 
reviewed by a Standing Committee of the Research Council established 
to deal with applications for appointment to the particular scientific 
division concerned. The recommendation of this Committee is submitted 
by the President to the Research Council for a decision and the decision 
of the Council is then transmitted to the Chairman of the Committee of 
the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research for approval. 

It will therefore be apparent that appointments to the professional 
staff of the Research Council are not made in any haphazard manner but 
in such way as will ensure that all applications are reviewed by com- 
petent scientific authority and the best qualified applicants selected. 

The procedure followed in appointing clerical and sub-professional 
staff is the same as described above, except that the Council has author- 
ized the President to submit recommendations on its behalf to the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council in connection with the 
appointment of junior clerical and sub-professional staff. 

In view of the statements which are reported to have been made 
to your Committee, I feel that the foregoing facts should be placed on 
record. 

Sincerely yours, 


H. M. Tory, 
President. 


Then there is a schedule of their employees attached. 

Mr. Cueveier: Will the schedule be printed? 

The CHairmMan: Yes. There is a copy of the Act attached; it will not be 
necessary to print that. (Schedule as filed, see appendix “B” to Minutes of 
Evidence.) 

Now, Mr. Bland, I think you presented some typical examination papers 
which were requested, and those were filed with the Clerk. Is there any other 
information you wish to volunteer? 


The Witness: I think it would be desirabie, Mr. Chairman, that I should 
answer any questions of the Committee first, and, ‘possibly, ata later date, there 
might be some suggestions more valuable if made then than now. 


The CuarrMan: Are there any questions which you wish to ask Mr. Bland 
now, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Mr. Bland, I understood you to say that all recommendations for 
appointments bore your signature before they are passed to the Civil Service 
Commission?—A. Yes, sir. 

[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. And in addition to that, your duties are to supervise the whole Exami- 
nation Branch?—A. Yes; and to assist the Secretary in the general administra- 
tion of the Commission. 

Q. To assist the Secretary in the general administration of the Commission 
and to supervise all examination papers for whatever positions they may be?— 
A. They are approved by me. 

Q. Before they are sent out?—A. Yes. 

@. How many examiners have you?—A. Ten. 

Q. Would it be possible to—could you give the names of them?—-A. That 
information is filed, Mr. Ernst, in a memorandum showing the name, education 
and qualifications of each examiner and the duties he performs. That is all on 
file with your Clerk. 

Q. Can you tell me what your own are?—A. They are on the file, too. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Does the filling of positions of the staff of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sloners come within your department?—A. Only partially, for this reason: The 
Commission has had a number of arrangements with the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, it being rather peculiarly situated with regard to the employment 
of staff, and our idea has been to hamper as little as possible the employing of 
such additional help as they need when they need it. In other words, for the 
higher positions on their staff we conduct, at their request, entrance and promo- 
tional examinations, but the great bulk of their lower staff 1s hired immediately 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners themselves and is employed on a purely 
temporary certificate by the Commission. 

Q. Can you tell me, off hand, what their permanent staff is?—A. Their per- 
manent staff is largely confined to the higher offices—the inspectors, and super- 
visors of the lower grades; what might be called the manual labourers, the 
trackmen, samplers and so on, are not permanent. 

Q. No. I understand that. Have we any material filed with the Com- 
mittee now that would show us what the permanent staff is?—A. No. I will be 
glad to have that prepared. 

The CHatrMAN: You mean filed with this Committee? 

Mr. Bowman: Yes. 

Witness: I do not think that has been submitted, but I will be very glad 
to have it prepared and submitted. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. If it would not be too much trouble?—A. Not a bit. 

Q. In furnishing that information, will you note the salaries?—A. Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

O. And will you also set out somewhat briefly in your memorandum—in 
that report—the duties of the Commission itself?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And the work which the Board of Grain Commissioners perform?—A. 
Certainly. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. What would be the nature of the examination for the department of 
Marine and Fisheries, Pensions and Health, National Defence and Railways and 
Canals?—A. Perhaps I could divide them in this way: The clerical positions in 
those departments, the position for clerks and stenographers, are the same as 
they are in any other department, but for positions in the Marine department, 
for example, of a technical nature, the examination is designed to suit the par- 
ticular requirements of the particular position. I do not know that I can gen- 


eralize on them. 
[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. Does the examiner, grade 2, for the department of Marine and Fish- 
eries, Pensions and Health, etc., set the papers?—A. There are very few written 
papers for the technical positions in those departments. The procedure usually 
is to secure help from the technical officers of the Department or from outside 
the department who will assist the examiner in the work. 


The CHarrMAN: Is there anything else, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. You intimated the other day that you might have something to say about 
the weight given to temporary employees. We had some discussion about that, 
if you remember?—A. Yes. The comment I wanted to make before the Com- 
mittee, in connection with that, is this: I think the Committee realize that one 
of the possible evils and possible abuses in connection with the examination 
system is where undue weight is given to the candidate who happens to have 
temporary experience in a position, and, just on account of that possible danger, 
the Commission has been endeavouring both to reduce the weight that has been 
given for such experience and to go beyond that and to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, the employment of even temporary employees without competitive exami- 
nation in the first place. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say that the Commission have been endeavouring to reduce the 
weight. What is to stop them in their endeavour?—A. Just this, that where we 
find a candidate who has been, through circumstances, perhaps, over which we have 
no control, in a position for two or three years, in that case I do not think it is 
either practicable, or fair, that no weight should be given to that experience; but, 
in the case of short term temporary employment, then the Commission does 
not give weight for that short term experience. It depends upon the length of 
time the temporary employee has been in. 

Q. But there is no regulation, or rule, laid down to say that experience 
shall have such a proportion of the weight? It is a matter of discretion with 
the Commission?—A. Yes. It is a matter of pressure and discretion both. 

@. And under the term pressure, would come the force of the department’s 
desire to have the particular person in that particular position?—A. Quite. 
Perhaps I might, if I have time, give you a case in point—the position of chief 
page in the House of Commons. 

Q. That is a famous one?—-A. Would you sooner I did not refer to it? 

Q. No, not in the least. I have to refer to it later?—A. In that particular 
case, the department had a number of temporary employees on its staff who 
did not come from the Commission. This position of chief page is a position 
regularly established. It is permanent in nature. When it became vacant, the 
department naturally desired to have it filled and also desired to have con- 
sidered the temporary employees on its staff who were not secured through the 
Commission. That was a difficulty to meet at the very beginning. The position 
was advertised, a written examination was held, and a number of outside 
candidates, as well as a number of those on the temporary staff, passed the 
examination. When the vexed question of rating on education and experience 
came up, the. department naturally felt that some weight should be given the 
experience gained over a period of years by these temporary employees, and 
the Commission naturally felt that, if that was carried too far, it was not fair 
to the candidates from outside. That is what I meant by pressure—an attempt 
to be fair to all candidates concerned. 

{Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. How many years had the chief page been a temporary employee?—A. I 
should think three or four, at least. I do not know. I could get the exact 
number. 

Q. I think it exceeds that?—A. It is quite possible—half a dozen, or eight, 
or nine. 

By Mr. .Chevrier: 

Q. Do you think the word “pressure” is the proper word to use?—A. Per- 
haps not. I am quite willing to change it, if it does not express— 

The CHairMANn: I think it expresses it perfectly. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Is it not more or iess the desire on the part of the department to have 
somebody in the department whom they consider fit for the position?—A. Quite 
So. 

By the Chairman: 

(. An expressed desire is pressure?—A. Quite so. On the other hand, I 
think the factor must be considered of the desire of the Committee—of the 
people of Canada—that the best man among all concerned be chosen, and the 
question is that, in certain cases, the department has had large experience with 
only one man and naturally they think he is the best. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
@. You have no desire to curb the desire of the Department to secure the 
best man?—A. Certainly not. Our only desire is to lead that desire into the best 
possible channels. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In fairness to Mr. Bland, he is not expressing his desire; he is endeavour- 
ing to give this Committee an intelligent view of a system, or condition, as it 
prevails, as he sees it? 

Mr. CuHevrier: I have no objection that he should do that. The only thing, 
when one uses a word, I want that word to have a meaning, fair not only to 
the Commission, but to the department concerned. , 

The Witness: Mr. Chevrier, perhaps we can get it defined a little more 
clearly. What I had in mind was this, that in any competition there are two 
points of view to consider: there is the point of view of the Department; there 
is also the point of view of the Commission; and our desire, and our attempt, 
is to harmonize those two views, to the best interests of the service at large. 

Mr. CuHervrier: I have no objection to that, but at the same time, do you 
not think that there must be a certain amount of discretionary power used in 
this way, that the desire of the department to fill that particular position, with 
someone actually experienced for it, might make for open hostility on your part, 
or on the part of the Commission? 

The Witness: I am glad you mentioned that word hostility because there 
is no hostility; we work very well gee 


Mr. CuHeEvrier: Then the word “pressure” was not properly used? 
The CHaArRMAN: I think it was properly used. 


By Mr. Chevrrer: 
Q. Then, at the same time, there ought to be a desire on the part of the 
Commission to send to the department the man that is fully qualified for the 


position which is sought to be filled?—A. Quite. 
[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. At the same time, without any hostility on your part, or without any 
pressure on the part of the department, do you not think that the special desire, 
or inclination of the department expressed toward a certain man would meet 
with a certain sentiment of hostility on the part of the Commission?—A. I think 
it does. 

By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Putting that in another way, Mr. Bland— 

Mr. Cueverier: If it is put in any other way, I want to know in what way 
16.18 pub: 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, Mr. Chevrier. Other members on this 
Committee have their rights as well as you. 


Mr. Cuevrier: I do not intend to be bossed or coerced by any statement 
made here. 

The Cuatrman: I do not intend to allow any member of this Committee 
to give evidence or to put it on the record, without any other member of the 
Committee being given an opportunity to ask the witness any question he so 
desires. 


Mr. Cuevrier: I am not putting evidence on the record. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Mr. Bland, I fee! quite satisfied with your use of the word “ pressure ”’. 
Would you not put it this way: The heads of departments, do try to influence 
the Commission in favour of a temporary employee in the department?—A. I 
think I can answer that in this way, Mr. MacInnis: the natural tendency on 
the part of any departmental official, who has a satisfactory temporary employee 
working for him, is to favour that temporary employee. By the word “ favour ” 
I mean it in quite a fair sense. He will express his views on behalf of that 
employee quite strongly. 

Q. That is sufficient to define the term, or the word, “ pressure ”’?—A. Of 
course the “ pressure”? I was speaking of was not pressure from the Depart- 
ment, but pressure from the Commission, namely, pressure to try and bring 
about the fairest possible rating we could get. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Bland, take the concrete illustration which you mention. It was 
desired to make the permanent appointment of a chief page of the House of 
Commons, was it not?—A. Yes. 

@. A man had been in that position for at least three years, we will say, 
temporarily. I understand it was a great deal longer, but that matters not. 
The Commission advertises that as an open competition. It is necessary for 
the chief page of the House of Commons, I presume—in view of the fact that 
there are new page boys coming in every yvear—to be thoroughly familiar 
with all reports, stationery, Hansard and everything can be obtained which 
any member of the House of Commons may request from his seat?—A. That 
is very desirable. . 

Q. And, therefore, I presume, that the head official of that particular 
staff of the House of Commons may have intimated to the Commission 
that he was very anxious to have appointed this man who had the experience 
and knowledge of where all these things were?—A. Yes. 

Q. And had the Commission nominated some person other than the one 
who had that experience, the deputy head could have rejected such nomination? 
—A. Oh, yes, if he had not had the experience he should never have been 
appointed. 

‘Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. And the result of that combination of circumstances was that there 
was pressure, or moral suasion, or whatever you want to call it, from the 
department upon the Commission, of necessity, to appoint the man who had 
had that wealth of experience?—A. I would just like to qualify that, Mr. 
Chairman,—the word “ pressure”’, as I used it originally, only applied to the 
attempts of the Commission, not of the department. I think I said that our 
attempt was to have pressure brought to bear to bring about the fairest possible 
rating. 

Q. Would it not be just as fair to say that pressure, such as I have indicated, 
is, from time to time, brought upon the Commission by the deputy head, or 
heads, of any particular department, in order to get someone whom they think 
is more satisfactory for an appointment?—A. Quite naturally. 

@. Have you any idea of the cost of advertising those open competitions? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What would it run,—take this one you are speaking of, chief page?— 
A. Well, I should think that would run several hundred dollars. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. What?—A. Several hundred dollars. 
Q. To advertise for the position?—A. To carry through the entire com- 
petition. 
Mr. Ernst: More than that. I know one boy who tried the examination, 
you paid his expenses into Halifax. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. To advertise that competition, across Canada, would cost several hundred 
dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then each candidate who was permitted to come forward to examination 
would have the expense of attending at the place of examination to write?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Then the departmental employees, and officials of the Commission, would 
have to handle all those applications for the position and would have to sort 
them, and a Board of Examiners would have to be appointed, an examination 
paper has to be set, all this routine has to be gone through?—A. :Yes, quite right. 

Q. All of which involves a considerable expenditure of the public’s money? 
—A. Quite. 

Q. When it was fairly obvious, right from the beginning, that there was only 
one experienced man qualified to fill the position, and he had been there for 
some years, at least over three years?—A. May I just add something to that, 
Mr. Chairman? I quite agree with everything you have said on the whole situa- 
tion, but the whole question would have been obviated, had the temporary 
employees of that particular branch of the House of Commons been under the 
Civil Service Act instead of outside it, because then the promotion could have 
been made without the expense. 

Q. Let me take the appointment of Mr. Leapard, to the position of clerk, 
grade 3, Toronto?—A. The same thing applies there, and the same answer 
applies. 

Q. But he was under the Civil Service Commission, was he not?--A. Not 
before. He was in the department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, but he 
was not under the Commission. That was the difficulty. 

Q. Yes, but is your suggestion, Mr. Bland, that all those apparently useless 
expenditures of public money are now obviated, because the Commission is still 
issuing these certificates allowing a man to take a temporary position?—A. In 
many cases the competition would not be necessary, except that we are dealing 
with two phases of the public service, one coming under the Civil Service Act 
and one outside. 

[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. Let me take a case which is entirely under the Act—and I have some 
here—.—A. I will admit those, Mr. Chairman, certainly. 

Q. There are a number of cases that are under the Act?—A. Quite. 

Q. We have a number of cases that come under the Commission, have we 
not?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And in those cases there is that so-called open competition and that 
expenditure of public money, and, in the result, the person who was the tempor- 
ary employee gets the permanent appointment?—A. That is in a comparatively 
small number of cases, I think, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. How many would I have to find in order to change your view on that? 
—A. I do not know that, I am sure. 

Q. What do you mean by a small number?—A. I think a very small per- 
centage of the total number of appointments are those men who temporarily | 
were occupying the position before. 

Q. Yes, but you are speaking of a small percentage of the total number of 
appointments made under the Civil Service Act?—A. Take the total number of 
appointments made by competition, if you wish. 

Q. Would you say that the number of temporary employees why received 
the permanent appointment as the result of open competition, for positions in 
respect of which there was already somebody already in the position, would be 
very small?—A. I am afraid I will have to clarify that a little bit again, Mr. 
Chairman. I think the number of cases in which the permanent appointment 
was given, after competition, to the man who was temporarily occupying it, is 
very small. 

Q. What percentage would you say?—A. Well, I do not think it runs more 
than 10 per cent anyway. Of course, it is hard to give the figure without working 
it out. 

Q. You are only giving us your approximate judgment. In 10 per cent. of 
the cases that would happen?—A. I would not like to say that it is even 10 per 
cent., but I do not think it goes beyond that. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


@. Does not the appointment of temporary employees, without competitive 
examination, strike at the very root of the merit system?—A. Quite so, and the 
obvious answer to that is this, that those temporary appointees should be 
appointed after competition and then there will not be any abuse such as that 
of which you speak. 


By the Chairman: 


Q@. And the reason, Mr. Bland, that you now have to go through this 
formality of open competition, and this expenditure of public money, is because 
of the very system under which the Commission must work, namely, a merit 
system whereby the one ranking the highest is supposed to obtain every 
appointment?—-A. May I add this, Mr. Chairman, that I think the abuse of 
which you speak has decreased very materially in the last few years, and that 
where such abuses are found, at the present time, they are very largely due to 
the fact that they are appointments to positions inside the service where we 
cannot, for obvious reasons, consider applications from outside the service. 

Q. I see for example here—going back to that question of expenditure— 
that the printing for the Civil Service Commission for last year amounted to 
$33,448.95. That, of course, 1 would presume, includes examination papers? 
—A. Everything, yes. 

Q. That would include the whole thing—A. No, it would not include 
examination papers. ‘They are printed by the Commission itself. 

Q. What would this include?—A. All other stationery, and printing. 

[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. Oh, it would not include files of papers and the advertising that is 
inserted in the papers?—A. I think you will find that given under a separate 
item, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bowman: What does that item cover, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: The item of printing for the year 1931 amounted to 
$33,448.95. That included, however, all printing for the Civil Service Com- 
mission, not merely the circulars which are sent out all over Canada advertising 
open competitions, but it does not include the cost of advertising those open 
competitions in newspapers, periodicals and so forth. 


The Wirness: That is very low, Mr. Chairman. I would like to remark 
that the cost of advertising in the newspapers runs at a very low figure. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. What does that represent?—A. That represents all the printing and 
stationery used by the Civil Service Commission during the year, not only for 
examination purposes, but also for purposes of classification, organization and 
everything else. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This other item, for 1931, “Cost of Holding Examinations:” $16,427.06, 
that covers extra items other than the printing of examination papers?—A. Yes, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Q. That would include examiners’ fees?—A. Yes, that would include 
examiners’ fees, cost of halls, supervisors and so on. 

Q. Is there any figure in here which would give me the printing of examina- 
tion papers?—A. No, it is not there. It is not included because it is done by 
the staff of the Commission. 

Q@. Then another thing I wanted to determine, Mr. Bland,—some witness 
outlined to us that you have a Board of Local Examiners, for example, in 
Toronto, we are told it is the Assistant Registrar of Toroto University who sits 
in with departmental representatives and the returned soldier representative, 
and so forth. Are these examiners paid, and if so, on what basis?—A. They are 
paid on a part-time basis, only, at the rate of $10 a day. 

Q. They get a fee of $10 for each day or part of a day in which they sit 
or hold the examination?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then another matter on which I wanted to get some information: in 
this schedule you give us a variety of lower grade positions. Take, for example 
one where you have both a written examination and an oral examination,— 
take an immigration inspector, for example. You give a weight of six, for the 
written examination, and a weight of four, for the oral?—A. Yes. 

Q. How is that weighting done? Assume I write the examination and I 

get 75 marks, do I get a weight of 45°—A. Of 75 marks out of— 

Q. Out of 100, I get an average mark on the written examination of— —A. 
OT-Ta 

Q. Of 75 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then do you give me an award of 44 out of that 6?—A. I wonder if I 
can explain that more clearly. A written examination, Mr. Chairman, has a 
weight of 60 out of the 100 marks and the oral examination has the remaining 40. 

Q. Oh, yes. Well, then, if I obtain 50 out of 60 on the written examination 
would I be automatically given a weight for the written examination, of 5?— 
A. If you obtain 50 marks on the written examination, Mr. Chairman, that is 
equivalent to the highest,—all the papers are rated on the basis of 100. It is 
simply an easy way to follow it. 

@. Assume now that I write a paper, a written examination, and on that 
examination for which 100 marks is the possible, I make 75, what rate do I get 
for the written examination out of 6?—A. You get 45. 
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Q. That would be 4:5 out of the 6? And I get it automatically?—A. Auto- 
matically, yes. 

Q. And no one has power to vary it or change it or anything else?—A. No, 
that is given automatically. 

Q. And does that apply to all the cases in which there is a weighting for 
written examinations, together with, or without, a rating for education and 
experience?—A. Yes. If I may add again, the object being to try and divide 
the phases, or the factors, of the examination into the weights to which they 
are entitled. Obviously, in some examinations, a written test is of more im- 
portance than an oral test, and, in other examinations, the oral test is of 
more importance than the written test. This is simply the weighting of each 
one. 

By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I notice, Mr. Bland, in looking over your list of examiners, the total 
number is 11, counting yourself and the chief French Examiner?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is 11 all told?—A. Yes. 

Q. And out of that 11, four are graduates of one university?—A. Yes, I 
think so. 

Q. The same university as yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. And three possess old country education?—A. I do not think they are 
old countrymen. I think they were born in this country. 

Q. But of the 11, four are graduates of one university?—A. Yes, that is 
true. 

The CHarrMAN: To what are you referring, Mr. Ernst? 

Mr. Ernst: The Examination Branch. 


The Witness: May I just interject there-—they have to secure their 
appointments by competitive examination. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I find, for instance, Mr. Kemmis, who conducts examinations for the 
departments of Immigration and Colonization, Justice, Health, Trade and 
Commerce and Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a graduate of private and 
public schools in Ireland and England, with Cambridge local junior examina- 
tion——A. He was a member of the Alberta Bar. 

Q. His educational qualifications are old country?—A. Yes. 

@. And I find that Mr. Garrett, examiner grade 2, who does advisory 
examing boards and examinations for the department of Public Printing and 
Stationery, and examinations in editorial and publicity work, his education and 
experience are matriculation to Cambridge University and extra-mural course 
from Jamaica College. 

I find that Mr. Morgan, who does the department of Marine, Fisheries, 
Pensions, National Defence, Railways and Canals and Board of Pension Com- 
missioners, is a graduate of Edinburgh University and of a Theological College, 
in Glasgow, of the United Free Church of Scotland,—so that three of the 11 
possess old country educational qualifications?—-A. Yes, but they have all been 
residents of Canada for a very considerable period. They also served in the 
Canadian forces with distinction and they have a fairly good knowledge 
of Canada. 

@. I see they are all classed as returned soldiers?—A. Yes. 

Q. It does not indicate what they served with?—A. They all served with the 
Canadian forces. 

Q. The point I am coming to is this, those men would give oral examina- 
tions in that particular department, or give educational ratings in the depart- 
ments with which they deal?—A. They would prepare part of the oral examina 
tion, yes. 
[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. And would not that give an advantage, rightly or wrongly, to the man 
who has an old country education, or the rudiments of it——would not that 
examiner be inclined to take that into consideration, that the man with old 
country educational qualifications might be superior to the Canadian?—A. That 
might ‘be possible, Mr. Ernst, though I do not think it is the case, in these 
instances. 

Q. There is an unconscious sympathy ?—A. The possibility of it is present. 

Q. I mention that because I had a specific case drawn to my attention in 
which one man had Canadian educational qualifications, with high university 
training; he had a better written examination than the other, but, on the educa- 
tional test, the other man, who had an old country education, was rated higher 
and eventually secured the certificate?—-A. Of course, I think we have to admit 
this: that in the case of many of the applicants you will find, where they have 
had old country schooling, their schooling is superior to the schooling of Cana- 
dians. 

Q. In some lines?—A. In some lines, quite true. In general, I think that 
is true. 

Q. Then I find, on looking at your qualifications, the qualifications for 
assistant secretary and chief examiner are: education equivalent to graduation 
from a university of recognized standing. Then the qualifications for Civil 
Service Examiner, grade 2:— 


Graduation from a recognized university, preferably with post- 
graduate specialization in chemistry, mathematics, engineering, biology 
or other field; at least three years of experience in a line of work requiring 
familiarity with examination and investigation methods and procedure; 
preferably some knowledge of employment methods and modern office 
practice; supervisory ability; ability to meet the public; tact and good 
judgment. 


Now, if I take your grade 2 examiners here, taking them in order as I find 
them,—the first one, Mr. Garrett, in the light of the qualifications which I have 
read, I would take it he would be a graduate from a university along the line 
which would be involved in the fields of his examination?—A. Yes. 

Q. I find that he, as I stated, does advisory examining boards, and examina- 
tions for the department of Public Printing and Stationery and examinations in 
editorial and publicity work. His educational qualifications are:— 


Matriculation to Cambridge University; extramural course from 
Jamaica College; one year’s experience in teaching; seven years’ experi- 
ence in office work; two years’ experience in newspaper work: 
which latter may, or may not, mean anything. At one time I used to write the 
sports page for a newspaper, but I would not call myself a newspaper man. 


The Witness: Perhaps I could help the situation if I submitted detailed 
statements in regard to each. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I wonder how he comes within the qualifications required of your own 
examiners?—A. Perhaps I might explain that, in this case, Mr. Garrett entered 
the Commission in 1919, I think. 

Q. He entered the Commission in 1918, received government appointment 
January 1, 1920?—A. Those qualifications that you refer to were part of the 
present official classification of the Civil Service Act which were set up at a 
later date. 

Q. In other words, if he had to qualify to-day he could not qualify as an 
examiner in the position he now holds?—A. Yes, he could. He has had the 
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experience since. We are not too rigid in the requirement of university gradua- 
tion; that is, generally speaking, our requirements now, as advertised, will be 
graduation from a university of recognized standing or the equivalent qualifica- 
tion. 

Q. That is the qualification you insist on, and that is not an isolated case. 
I find that very few of your present Board of Examiners could qualify, as far 
as educational qualifications are concerned, which you yourself now impose?— 
A. I do not think I could agree with that, Mr. Ernst. 

Q. Let me read another. I will take Mr. Morgan, who examines depart- 
ments of Marine, Fisheries, Pensions, National Defence, Railways and Canals 
and Board of Pension Commissions; examinations in English and in office 
methods. He is examiner, grade 2. I read again the qualifications:— 

Graduation from a recognized university. 

“A. He has that. 

Q. Graduation from a recognized university, preferably with post- 
graduate specialization in chemistry, mathematics, engineering or biology 
or other field? 

A. I think he has the other field, but that again is only “ preferably.” 

Q. Surely you would not call a graduate of biology another field?—A. I 
would like, in fairness to Mr. Morgan, to state that he was a graduate of the 
Theological College in Glasgow, and he took a post-graduate course in classics. 

Q. Has he the qualifications, within the meaning of your own qualifications. 
He may have an extended post-graduate course, or an extended college training, 
but are those of any particular value, in connection with the holding of examina- 
tions for the departments of Marine, Fisheries, Pensions,—A. Oh, no, not for that 
particular department. 

Q. Let me read his qualifications: 

Graduate of Edinburgh University and Theological College, in 
Glasgow, of the United Free Church of Scotland; one year Minister of 
the United Free Church of Scotland; four years as Minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Now, until he got experience with you, could he possibly have met those 
‘qualifications?—A. I think that is perfectly true. 

@. He could not have passed the test as laid down here?—A. No, that is 
quite true. 

Q. I could take others.——A. I thought you were referring to the absence 
of university graduation. | 

@. No, no, any specialization along the line on which he has to examine?— 
A. There are two or three cases in which the examiners have post-graduate 
specialization. . 

_ Q. Let me take another, Mr. Kemmis: Part of his work is to examine 
departments of Immigration and Colonization, Justice, Health, Trade and 
Commerce and Royal Canadian Mounted Police. His educational qualifica+ 
tions are: 

Private and public schools in Ireland and England, with Cambridge 
local junior examination. Member of the Bar of Northwest Territories; 
14 years in the practice of law. 


Can you, in his case, tell me his training fits him to deal with anything except, 
possibly, the department of Justice?—A. Yes, and Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. | aw | } oe 
Q. You say he was a member of the Bar of Northwest Territories, how 
do you know how he was called to that Bar?—A. He was a practising barrister 
in Alberta. ; si ie . | 
Q. For how long?—A. Ten or fifteen years, probably. 
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Q. There is nothing to indicate his record at the Bar?—A. I do not know 
how he was admitted. . 

Q. Can you supply that?—A. Certainly. 

Q. As to what experience he had at the Bar?—A. Certainly. 

Mr. Bowman: As to how he entered and became a member of the Bar? 

The Wrrness: I think, Mr. Ernst, I would like to point out some of the 
legal officers who have been appointed, and who have given very excellent 
service. 

By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I cannot find one examiner who comes up to the qualifications—A. You 
take Mr. McNaughton—possibly he does. 

Q. I see he took a course from Lasalle Extension University— —A. That 
covers that. Mr. Nelson also has special qualifications. 

Q. Do you regard LaSalle as being a “university of recognized standing?” 
—A.No. I would prefer it to some— 

Q. Do you regard it as a university of recognized standing?—-A. No, nor 
equivalent, no. 

Q. He does not fill the qualifications?—A. No. I would like the same 


answer to apply again, that they came on before those qualifications were set 
up or established. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. They were selected by competitive examination?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that case it would be assumed that they were the best qualified of 
those making applications?—A. They were the best qualified we could get. 

Mr. Ernst: They do not meet the Commission’s own qualifications? 


Mr. MacInnis: As he has pointed out, those qualifications have been 
formulated since they made those appointments. Whether.they meet the 
qualifications or not, they would have to carry on with the best material to be 
found, either that or discontinue operations. 

Mr. Ernst: It seems that they were first temporary, and then transferred 
to the permanent staff. 

The Wirness: I see your point. 

Mr. Ernst: They do not meet your own qualifications. 


The WITNESS: ae do not meet those qualifications as laid down to- day. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Does not that strike you as being anomalous? You lay down certain 
qualifications and your examiners do not measure up to those qualifications?— 
A. That is also the case in many technical positions. 

Q. Does it not strike you as anomalous?—A. Of course, but if we were 
choosing them now, we would try to get men who would meet those qualifications. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Take the appointment in the case of the chief page, has that been 
advertised?—A. Yes, it has been. 

Q. Can you let me have the costs that have been incurred in that con- 
nection?—A. I can estimate it as closely as I can. 

Q. The amount of the examiners’ fees and advertising?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the total cost in connection with the proceedings to date?—-A. Yes, 
I will be glad to get that for you. 

The CuatrMan: If I might suggest, with your approval, Mr. Bowman, Mr. 
Bland might let us have the number of people who applied?—A. Yes, I will 


ive you full details. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. The number who were examined, and who was permanently appointed 
and the number of years that the man who was appointed was serving in a 
temporary capacity. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Can you tell me what the average cost of advertising those positions 
was?—A. About the only way I can estimate that for you, Mr. Bowman, is to 
divide the total cost by the number of competitions. It is pretty hard to keep 
an average cost for each particular competition, because of the many inter- 
locking services, but I can give you an estimate, I think. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. The cost of appointments could be materially lessened by abolishing the 
board— —A. If I might interject, Mr. Putman, the Chief of the Organization 
Branch, has just handed me a note— 

The CuairMAN: I can make you several suggestions. 

The Witness: May I just interject this note, on the point you are making, 
that Mr. Putman, the Chief of the Organization Branch, hands me. This note 
is that all those examiners came in as Junior examiners, in which the classifi- 
cations were less stringent, and they have since been promoted to higher classes. 

Mr. Ernst: The only point I was making was this. According to your own 
regulations, you have a most anomalous situation, of people holding positions 
who are not now qualified under your own regulations. 


The Witness: Quite so; I think that is fairly general in the service. 


By Mr. Chevrier: | 
Q. Do you find that the examiners you have now giving any difficulty— 
0. 


Q. in the appointing of people to those highest positions, even if the 
examiners have not the qualifications that new ones would have, if they were 
now selected?—A. No, I do not think so. I think the examiners are giving 
very satisfactory service because they have had experience with the depart- 
ments that has made them specially valuable. 

Q. Those new qualifications are a result of what?—A. I think I had better 
let Mr. Putman, Chief of the Organization Branch, explain that. 


— 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. In other words, you would need a superior type of man there. I can 
quite imagine that the theological gentleman running the Marine examinations, 
naturally would get his experience from Noah’s Ark?—A. In fairness there, | 
should say this, the gentleman who has under his charge the department of 
Marine, is assisted, in all those examinations, by technical men from the depart- 
ment, and they certainly know their department. That, of course, must be the 
case in many appointments, as far as the Civil Service Examiner is concerned. 
He could not know the whole thing himself. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is another class that I am interested in, Mr. Bland, and they 
re called Investigators. What are their particular duties?—A. There again I 
think in fairness to Mr. Putman, I should let him answer that question, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


@. Mr. Bland, I remember during the last year getting the usual notification 
from the Commission that a doctor was required to fill a position in the northern 
part of the province of Alberta, if 1 remember correctly. What was the cost 
to the Commission in advertising that position?—-A. That would not cost, gener- 
ally, very much, because in the northern part of the province of Alberta it would 
be advertised only in that particular section, and not over the entire Dominion, 
and the cost would be comparatively less. The position probably would be at 
Edmonton, I suppose, or in any case, if it was for the northern section of Alberta, 
it would only be advertised in that. section. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It would be confined to that province?—A. Yes, or, quite possibly, to a 
certain district in the province. As you know, there is a section in the act, 
or a clause in the act, which prescribes that the appointment to local posi- 
tions shall be made from residents of the locality. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Take the office of chief page, that was advertised Dominion-wide?— 
A. Yes, because unfortunately, or fortunately, as the case may be, that was a 
position at headquarters, Ottawa, which is open to the entire Dominion of 
Canada. 

Q. Can you tell me now what it would cost to advertise a position like 
that?—A. Well, my estimate would be it would probably cost $100, or $200— 
I do not mean for advertising alone, I mean a total cost. The advertising alone 
would not cost very much, I do not know what the cost would be, perhaps 
$10 or $5, something like that. 

Q. Well, I was rather startled at your suggesting, as I understand it, that 
it ran into several hundred dollars?—A. The total cost of the entire competi- 
tion would run, probably, to $100 or $200, possibly. 

Q. In any event, you are to give me that.—A. I will try to get that infor- 
mation for you, yes. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. It is the total cost of holding examinations, with people from all over 
Canada, inclusive?—A. Inclusive, of all costs, start to finish. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Advertising, and your examiners?—A. Yes. 

Q. In how many centres would that examination be held?—A. Well, speak- 
ing from memory, I should think five or six. 

@. One would be held, for instance, in Halifax, N.S., and also one in New 
Brunswick?—A. I do not think one in New Brunswick. 

Q. One in the province of Quebec?—A. Yes, perhaps $5 a piece for ex- 
aminers. 

Q. That would be $10 for an examiner a day?—A. $5 for half a day— 
I think it took only half a day. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Would not a position of that kind be advertised in the leading daily 
papers in all the large centres in Canada?—A. I do not know whether this posi- 
tion was or not. We advertise in the daily papers only when we feel it necessary 
to secure sufficient applicants. In that case, I think it would be simply posting 
advertisements in local post offices and meeting places of that kind. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In your examination staff, what assistance have you in addition to the 
examiners themselves?—A. In addition to the ten examiners? 

Q. Yes—A. Well, we also have part time assistance of outside examiners, 
as required. For example, in the examination for a veterinary inspector, none 
of the gentlemen named are qualified to examine on veterinary science, and for 
that we have part time assistants, professors from veterinary colleges. 

Q. No further staff?—A. Similarly, on a similar kind of examination, for 
other special positions. 

Q. Outside of the temporary part-time staff, what permanent staff have 
vou beside examiners?—A. There are ten examiners, also I think, approximately, 
70 clerical staff. I have those figures, and perhaps I had better be accurate— 
62 other appointments. 

Q. What are they, stenographers?—A. Stenographers and clerks. 

Q. What would you say with respect to that staff? Are you over-staffed? 
—A. No, decidedly not. We have been cutting it very materially, and we pur- 
pose keeping that staff down to requirements—sometimes we would like to 
keep it up to reauirements. 

Q. You say you have been cutting it materially?—A. Yes; we keep a staff 
that is dependent upon the work to be done. It is very materially dependent 
upon the number of examinations to be held, and the number of candidates. 
For example, last spring, when the census examinations were held, we had 
approximately 7,000 applicants. It needed more temporary people to handle 
that situation than when no large examinations were on. 

Q. Probably from now on your staff may be down?—A. Quite so; “it is 
dependent upon conditions. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Just one question. You were here this morning when a letter from Dr. - 
Tory was read?—A. Yes. 

Q. For all positions, such as the higher positions on the National Research 
Council, it is a fact that the National Research Council is in a better position 
to pass on condidates than the examiners you have here?—A. Well, the posi- 
tions in the National Research Council, if they came under the Civil Service 
Commission, would be decided in approximately the same way as Dr. Tory 
prescribed in his letter, namely, by scientific experts. 

; - In other words, there would be no great advantage—A. I would not go 
that far. 

@. You have to go outside for efficient technical examiners—A. The great 
benefit would be this, that the appointments would then be made by the Civil 
Service Commission, and there would not be the same suspicion, if you like, that 
any other agency is interfering in the selection. I am not saying that there 
is suspicion of this board, but what I do say is this: I think any position in the 
public service could be better chosen, should be able to be better chosen, if an 
independent agency is doing the selecting, than if any department does. 

@. Would you suggest that the National Research Council is not an inde- 
pendent body?—A. Well, it is not independent in the sense in which I use the 
word; it is a government department. 

Q. It is not an independent body?—A. It is a government department. 

Q. After all, the Civil Service Commission is a government department?— 
A. Quite so, but ‘there is a little difference. I think Mr. Ernst knows the differ- 
ence. I think the National Research Council would not make an appointment 
quite as independently as ve Commission Ne 

Q. As it stands 
The present staff could et make bite no. 
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Q. You would need additional help?—A. There are many appointments 
that the staff can not make. 

Q. You would need the help of others?—A. We would have to utilize tech- 
nical and professional help. 

Q. That is at present?—A. Yes, in this particular case we would have to 
utilize outside help. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. In the way of appointments?—A. In the way of appointments, yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You would still have a chief examiner without any special technical 
training selecting people for higher technical positions?—A. Well, I do not know 
that I would like to go that far, for these examiners and members of the staff do 
actually select for those higher technical positions. 

Q. Your object is——A. I would have some part in it. 

@. You have no special technical trainmg?—A. No. 

Q. So that your organization, as far as qualifications go——A. When I 
say that, I might say—I do not want to put it in any exaggerated sense—but I 
think I have some technical training in the methods of selection. 

Q. I am not suggesting you have not, but I am saying as far as your quali- 
fications go—.—A. We would— 

Q. —you could not improve upon the Council who makes the selections?— 
A. No; we would probably utilize the same technical men. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Olivas is true to a large extent in the appointment of all technical officers? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Under the present system?—A. True. 

Q. It does not apply only to the Research Council?—A. Quite true in the 
other branches. 

Q. Any time you have to appoint a particular technical officer, you have 
regard to that under the present system of appointment?—A. Quite. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. They also appoint a clerical staff?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Ernst: I was dealing exclusively with the question of technical officers. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. That principle should be maintained all the way through. The Civil 
Service Commission is a competent body to make selections?—A. Yes, and there 
is the other point I raised, that you will have great administrative difficulties, if 
you have the Civil Service divided into sections, one section under the Civil 
Service Act, and the other outside. There are advantages to having an elastic 
Civil Service by which you can make movements from one to the other. If you 
have hard and fast walls between the sections, I do not think it tends to efficiency. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Having to make appointments to the National Research Council would 

be an additional expense to the country?—A. Well, not a great deal; yes, some. 

Q. Every time you called in an outside technical man, you would have to 

pay him?—A. Very fortunately he does not charge us anything. They have been 
very reasonable that way. 
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Q. They give their services free?—A. Practically all, yes. It has been very 
very remarkable the way in which the public men of Canada have assisted the 
Commission, free of charge. 


By Mr. .MacInns: 
Q. Would it cost you more than it is costing the National Research Council? 
—A. I do not think it would really cost any more, except an addition to the 
administrative and clerical staff, that is all. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
@. The same thing would apply—it would cost less if you and other 
departments selected them?—A. I do not think there would be a great deal 
of difference in that. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. If the National Research Council selected them you would need to 
create another clerical staff to help with the other departments?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Do you know, Mr. Bland, what duplications there are in the printing 
bureaus of the different departments of the government, or is there any duplica- 
tion?—A. You mean in connection with printing staffs in the various depart- 
ments? 

Q. Yes.—A. There is some, undoubtedly there is some. Some saving could 
be made. Mr. Putman, perhaps, can answer that more definitely. The matter 
has been referred to on several occasions in the Annual Reports of the Com- 
mission. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Supposing the Research Council is coming under the Act, would you 
suggest to them the education and experience of the examiner, or would they 
suggest to you what his qualifications should be, or would you arrive at it 
yourself, as a Commission?—A. That would be worked out. 

Q. Have you any department— —A. Do you mean suggesting the quali- 
fication of the man to be chosen? 

Q. Yes.—A. That is worked out jointly between the department and the 
Commission. The department obviously knows the kind of man it needs, and 
can suggest qualifications. They work along with the Commission, and a joint 
agreement is reached on the qualification to be required. 

Q@. After listening to Mr. Ernst here with this list of examiners— —A. Yes? 

Q. It would appear to me— —A. They do not set the qualifications, of 
course. The examiners do not set the qualifications for the position; that is 
done in Mr. Putman’s Branch. 

Mr. Bowman: I think Mr. Vallance and you are working at cross purposes. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Take the department of Marine and Fisheries. The department of 
Marine and Fisheries suggests to you that Mr. So and So is all right, being a 
graduate of such and such a place. They do not suggest to you that the 
individual who is to be examined for this position should have those qualifica- 
tions?—A. No. 

@. Who do?—A. Well, I would say that it was rather a matter of making 
it out in the ofhce. There is no doubt that at that particular time, from 1918 to 
1920, it was a question of trying to get the work done in the best way possible 
under the circumstances, and a lot of conditions arose, at that time, which the 
service has been trying to iron out since. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Vallance is trying to find out who sets those qualifications?— 
A. They are set by the Organization Branch of the Commission, and approved 
by the Commissioners. As I suggested, Mr. Putman should deal with these 
matters himself. 

Q. I was just looking over this return of examination papers that you gave 
to the Committee. Take for instance, letter carriers. Am I correct in my 
understanding that a letter carrier’s job is to take mail which has all been sorted 
at the Post Office, and which is allotted to him, sorted in the proper order so 
he can deliver it with a maximum of dispatch?—A. That is the chief duty. 
They are employed to do other— 

Q. What else?—A. He also has to make simple arithmetical calculations, 
for example, in dealing with householders to whom he wishes to sell stamps, and 
whom he may have to pay—he must be able to use simple arithmetic, and must 
be able to make a simple report to the postmaster as to any lost mail matter, or 
things of that kind. 

Q. Now, there has been a good deal of complaint about the examinations 
for letter carriers. It is one of the big difficulties—A. Yes. 

Q. A man does no work in the Department, and he applies to write the 
examination. As I understand it, there is no school for a letter carrier, where 
he gets any information of any kind before he writes his examination; is that 
correct?—A. Well, there are some schools, as a matter of fact, but there are 
no recognized schools. 

Q. They are not maintained by the department?—A. No. 

Q. Or by the Civil Service Commission?—A. No. 

Q. Here is a question a man is asked: name five important post offices in 
the province of Ontario; five, in Quebec; three, in British Columbia and two 
each in Alberta, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What difference would it make whether a man going on a job, brand-new 
as a letter carrier, knows the name of five important post offices in all those 
different provinces?—A. If you look at the heading on that paper, you will see 
it is an examination for a letter carrier or a mail porter. These positions are 
sometimes interchangeable; and I will readily admit that for a letter carrier 
that knowledge is not necessary. 

Q. Supposing he wants to be a letter carrier, and does not want to be a 
mail porter; is there any examination he can write?—-A. The deciding of that 
position is with the postmaster; he may be used as both. That question is more 
for a mail porter than a letter carrier. 

Q. There is no separate examination for mail carrier. That is, he must 
qualify as both a letter carrier or mail porter?—A. Yes. This one paper is used 
for both. 

Q. I mean, there is no other paper, is there?—A. No. 

Q. That a man has any opportunity to write?—A. No. 

Q. So that this man, who wants to get this position, without any training 
school in the post office department or a civil service commission to tell him 
what he ought to know before he writes the examination, has to write this. 
Now, just take question 7: “In what provinces are the following cities and towns 
located,” and it goes on to give you a whole list, “Lethbridge,” and so forth— 
wholly unnecessary for a letter carrier, is it not?—A. It is unnecessary for the 
limited duties that he would perform as a letter carrier, but not if he is used 


on other work. 
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Q. I will stop at that for the time being. Then let us go down to ques- 
tion No. 10. Give ten different countries— A. Yes. 
Q. And ten of the States of the United States of America?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there any reason why a letter carrier should know ten countries, cr 
ten States of the United States?—A. I see your point. 

Q. I agree about the Provinces of Canada, because I think a man ought 
to know that.—A. I see your point, Mr. Chairman, but I think even as a letter 
carrier a man should have some elementary education, and some elementary 
geographical knowledge. 


By Mr. Maclnnis: 

Q. In other words, it would indicate some intelligence?—A. Indication of 
his knowledge. 

The CuatrrmMan: Not as to geography, which he learnt in public school, and 
he may have been away from that for 15 years. 

The Wirness: As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, a man will be a better 
letter carrier, if in addition to those fundamental qualities, he has some general 
information. j 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I do not doubt that. I have no doubt, if you took a lawyer, that he 
would make a better letter carrier than those you have now. 

Mr. Ernst: I doubt that. 

Mr. Cuervrier: I would not say that. I would not say that a lawyer would 
make a better letter carrier than the ones you have now. 

The Witness: With all due deference to lawyers, Mr. Chairman, it is not 
altogether clear that, because a man is a good lawyer, he would necessarily be a 
good letter carrier. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What are mail porters’ jobs?—-A. Mail porters take bags of mail at 
the railway terminals, those great bags of mail, load them on to the cars, and, 
when they come off the cars, sort them again, on arriving at the post office. 

Q. That would require a certain geographical knowledge?—A. Yes, it 
would. 

Q. You can find lots of men to apply for the position of letter carriers, and 
pass those examinations?—-A. At the present time, hundreds of them. 

Q. Under normal conditions?—A. Yes. I do not think we have ever gone 
short, except in such cities as Windsor, Ontario, where it is normally very diffi- 
cult to recruit, In any way. 

Q. What mark are letier carriers required to make.—A. He needs 60 per 
cent. of the entire paper. ; 

Q. That is to get a pass?—A. To get a pass. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Have you an eligible list of letter carriers at present?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is it very lengthy?—A. It is. 
Q. Quite lengthy?—A. Quite lengthy. 
(. For those who have passed over 60 per cent?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. How old is it?—A. We have one at Ottawa established last spring. 
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By Mr. Chevrier: . 
Q. How many at Ottawa?—A. Speaking entirely from memory, I think it 
should be at least 100. 
Q. It shows they are quite intelligent?—A. Yes, of course. 


By the Chairman: 


Q@. There are apparently some schools to which people can go to get some 
clementary training?—A. Yes. Some business colleges have, to a certain extent, 
recognized the Civil Service as a field for which they can instruct, and I have 
in mind large cities in which there are such schools instructing individuals. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. How long will that eligible list continue at Ottawa?—A. Well, it will 
continue, under the terms of the act, at Ottawa for one year, and then it will 
be submitted to the Commissioners for determination as to whether it will be con- 
tinued for a further year or not. I do not think I could give a definite categorical 
answer in every case, because it varies according to the local conditions and 
circumstances; I do not think it is desirable that a list should last too long. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. At the moment there is no arbitrary rule as to how long a list shall 
last. All lists automatically cease to be eligible after a certain time——A. The 
rule at the present time, Mr. Chairman—I will read you, if I may, the regula- 
tions. Section 31 of the regulations of the Commission provides that eligible 
lists shall expire one year after the date of the appointment except in cases 
where, in the opinion of the Commission, the public will be served by the con- 
tinuance of the list. 

Q. The rule of thumb is a year?—A. The rule of thumb is a year. 


By Mr. Maclnns: 


Q. Is there a great turnover of letter carriers in the Hap lag ls oor Yes, 
there is quite a turnover. 

@. The extension of deliveries makes considerable uses eae It does 
not look very probable there will be much turnover this year. 


The CHairMAN: Would you be good enough to leave with me that file you 
had the other day in connection with the appointment at Christie Street 
Hospital? I should like to look it over. I shall return it to you? 


The’ Wirness: Yes, certainly. If there are any more you want, I think 
there are a couple of supplementary files that I could let you have. 


The CHAIRMAN: I may get them. Thank you Mr. Bland. 


CLARENCE V. Putman, called and sworn. 


By the Chaarman: 

@. You are, I believe, the Chief of the Organization Branch?—A. Yes, 
Chief of the Organization branch. 

@. Of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Putman, are there any matters in connection with this pro- 
ceeding that you would like to lay before the Committee; any suggestions which 
you would like to give us voluntarily, or anything of that kind?—A. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think I would like to run over the work carried on by the Organization 
Branch and show how it ties in with the other work of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. I will deal with it under its various phases. I think that the Organiza- 
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tion work that is carried on is best, for clarity, explained under two heads, first, 
the Organization work necessary where a new unit is taken into the service, and, 
secondly, and in my opinion the most important, prosecution of what is gener- 
ally, and popularly, called efficiency or industrial engineering work. Now, the first 
class of work arises where, by reason of legislation, or the natural growth of a 
department, a service is undertaken making it necessary for the Commission to 
draw up organization establishment lists and classified positions. Efficiency 
work—the actual reorganization of departments—has been carried on to a very 
considerable extent in some years and to a very much lesser extent in others. 
Probably less of this kind of work was done during 1930 and 1931 than during 
previous years. This work has involved the careful examination of the work 
carried on by a department or unit, the charting of methods of work and pro- 
cedure, the installation of new forms of work, the consolidation of units, the 
installation of mechanical aids, and any combination of all of these. The latest 
piece of work that has resulted in any saving of money that I can quote is that, 
in 1931, in the Audit branch of the department of National Defence where the 
department, I think, at the suggestion of some audit committee which they had 
in the department, suggested setting up a separate audit branch in their Accounts 
branch. Now, the Organization Branch officers reported to the Commissioners 
that they did not think the setting up of that establishment was necessary at all, 
and after taking the matter up with the department, explaining the situation, 
the department said, “we will not do it.” They had already started and they had 
quite a considerable staff on this work. However, when it was dropped, there 
was an immediate saving of $53,000. Now, $53,000 is not very much in itself, for 
one year, but, in ten years, it amounts to half a million dollars. Now, if this 
scheme had been undertaken, in all probability it would have been continued and 
would have gone on at the expense of $50,000 a year. 


Q. Would I fairly express the work of that particular branch if I suggested 
that, so far as the government departments are concerned, it is comparable to an 
efficiency expert and his staff in a large industrial concern which has a large 
number of employees?—A. Possibly so; only it has other duties to perform in 
connection with classification and other matters which are incidental. 


Q. But one of your duties is the promotion of efficiency in the departments 
and their economical operation?—A. Yes, as laid down by Section 9 of the Act. 
Now, that phase of the Organization Branch work which probably has caused 
more publicity than any other phase of the Commission’s work is the matter 
of classification. The original classification was completed, as Mr. Foran has 
already told you, sometime in 1920-21. Since that date, there has been a con- 
siderable number of units, large and small, brought into the service. The largest 
unit that we have taken in since 1921-22 is that of the Pensions Division of the 
department of Pensions and National Health where, during 1929-30, there were 
some two thousand permanent employees brought into the service by legislation. 
These had to be classified and salaries set for all of the positions. They were 
rather large units. This last year, by legislation, the Royal Canadian Mint was 
established under the department of Finance. This has involved the classifica- 
tion of only some sixty positions, and it brought an entirely new class of em- 
ployees into the permanent service. Under the heading “classification,” I think 
I should mention the fact that many thousands of requests for increased classifi- 
vation for individual employees are received. These have been investigated, 
from time to time, and reports made to the Commission, and to Council, where 
increased classification was recommended. 


Q. To Council? What do you mean?—A. To the Governor in Council. That 
is, We cannot increase the establishment or the classification of a position with- 
out having the authority of Council. 
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Q. For the expenditure of money?—A. The expenditure of money. The 
theory, as regards reclassifications, is that reclassifications are requested by 
departments to obtain for individual employees a higher grading because of 
the development of the work of the employee. I am afraid, however, that at 
times reclassifications have been requested by departments simply to please 
the employee. That is, that the department has not exercised its prerogative 
in stopping something that they knew themselves should not have been put 
forward, and that has very materially increased the Organization Branch work 
because, generally speaking, we investigate everything that is brought before us. 

The maintenance of the classification involving as it does the creation of 
new classes, the revision of definition and qualification requirements, is in itself 
no small undertaking. We have, from time to time, issued new classification 
volumes and undertake, with the limited staff we have had, to keep the classi- 
fication requirements and definition of duties up to date. 


The Organization Branch is also responsible for the maintenance of what 
are called the official position lists of the service. These lists are the lists in 
which official action is taken by the department and by the Auditor General. 
It establishes the proper classification for all positions. 


One phase of the Organization Branch work which has already been men- 
tioned, or touched upon, is the scrutiny of all requisitions for temporary and 
permanent employees. These requisitions come to the Organization Branch 
for classification, and, in not a few instances, requisitions have not been pro- 
ceeded with, because the Organization Branch, in reporting to the Commissioners, 
thought that the department did not need the services of this extra employee 
or employees, or service. 


I would like to point out that this matter came, in 1924, before a Senate 
Committee on the Civil Service, and there were three recommendations made 
by that Committee that, it seems to me, could aid the Commission and aid 
the government in keeping down this—I think I can say—constant pressure of 
the department for more employees. If I may, I would like to read those three 
recommendations: 


(1) That when a vacancy occurs in the public service by reason 
of death, resignation or otherwise, such vacancy be not filled by pro- 
motion or otherwise except on report of the Civil Service Commission 
after consultation with the Minister or Deputy Minister. In case of 
disagreement the facts should be referred to the Governor in Council for 
decision, and a report should be made to Parliament respecting all such 
decisions with the reasons therefor. 


(2) That an Order in Council be passed instructing the Civil Service 
Commission to proceed with the reorganization of those departments of 
the public service which have not been reorganized within recent years, 
and enjoining deputy heads to render the Commission the fullest co-opera- 
tion and assistance. This order should further require the Commission to 
report to the Governor in Council and to Parliament all instances where 
their work is hampered or delayed by lack of co-operation upon the part 
of Deputy Ministers or their chief officials. 


(3) That by carefully checking all requests for appointments, by absorbing 
surplus personnel through transfer, and by any other means in its power, 
the Civil Service Commission use all its endeavours to obviate the neces- 
sity of filling vacancies with new personnel; and further that the Com- 
mission endeavour to reduce the number of existing positions by having 
those which are not essential abolished. 
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In this connection I can think now of one outstanding instance where, 
within the last five or six months, a department requested the services of a 
temporary editor. The Commission officers did not quite see eye to eye with 
the department in the matter, reported the matter to the Commissioners and the 
Commissioners ruled that the department should obtain the approval of the 
Governor in Council for his appointment. We have not got this approval yet 
so that the position has not been filled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you found, Mr. Putman, from your experience, that the Com- 
mission requiring the approval of an Order in Council to establish any new 
position is a very material check on the increase in the number of positions in 
the Civil Service?—-A. Up until this last year or so, I would not say so, but, 
because of the strict economy measures now in force, it does mean something. 
I have, up to now, refrained from mentioning the question of salary, and of 
course this question of salary enters into every phase of classification work. The 
Organization Branch has collected a very large amount of information and data 
in connection with salaries of all provincial governments, a good many of the 
civil service jurisdictions in the United States, and we have also from time to 
time got information of the wages and salaries paid by the big employers in 
Canada,—insurance companies and large commercial firms—I think all large 
commercial firms with the exception of the two railways, the Canadian Pacific 
and the Canadian National, and we have never been able to get their salaries. 
If there are any details as to salaries, or allowances, or bonus payments, that the 
Committee would like to have further information on, I can quite readily get it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Putman, if it meets with the approval of the 
Committee, we do not know to what extent our time may be limited in this 
investigation, and I take it for granted that the members of the Committee 
would probably desire to leave over, till the very last thing, any question of the 
considering of classification, salaries and so forth, because it seems to me the 
other aspects of the situation are more pressing ab this time. 


The Witness: Yes. Mr. Foran, in his evidence last week, touched very 
briefly upon savings which might result if a vigorous policy of re-organization — 
were carried on in government Departments. There are two or three out- 
standing places where I think that there is overlapping in government Depart- 
ments. 

Now, the first is that in five or six of the government Departments there 
are survey and mapping divisions. I cannot see why all of those should not be 
consolidated into one unit, and I am perfectly sure that, while a $50,000 saving 
per annum is nothing, I think probably it would reach double that. I would not 
be in favour of throwing people out on the street in connection with it, but I 
would be in favour of consolidating their office accommodation, because office 
accommodation runs into a lot of money. Their stenographic help probably 
could be lessened, and there are many ways that a consolidation would effect 
very material savings. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


@. On that score, Mr. Putman, would you say that these men ‘that make 
maps in the Hydrographic Survey ‘branch could make geological maps, could 
make aerial survey maps, could make geodetic survey maps equally well?— 
A. I would not say that the individual people could do it, but I would 
say that, in a consolidated service, the overhead would be obviated. That is. 
that all of these men, with a very little specialized training, would be capable 
of doing that. 
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Q. Do you mean to say that the man who works from filed notes, in the 
geological survey, could equally well prepare a map from the hydrographic 
survey ?—A. With special experience, with a few years in contact with those 
people, he would, yes. 

Q. Are they not specialists in each one of their individual lines? Take, for 
instance, the maps that are made by the Militia department, showing points of 
strategy and the like?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, then, take the map that is made by aerial survey, do you think 
that the draftsmen who actually prepare that map could equally make the 
maps for those different categories of surveys, could equally make one map 
as well as the other?—A. As far as the draftsman is concerned, and the drafts- 
manship involved, yes. 

Q. You are quite sure of that?—-A. Yes. That is, a high grade hydro- 
graphic map requires the same kind of high grade draftsmanship as it does to 
make one of the Militia and Defence maps. 

Q. Do you think one man could do it equally well?—A. I think so; yes, 
after a very few months. - 

Q. Well, now, isn’t it the result of an absolutely different training 
altogether?—-A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. Well, may be. You are entitled to your opinion and I am entitled to 
mine.—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Following that up, these various map drafting departments, would not 
they have to be specially equipped and maintained as different units?—A. I 
do not think so. 

Q. The man that goes out in the field to make notes for the map of the 
geological situation of Canada gets his information in a certain way, does he 
not?—A. You are thinking of two different things. 

Q. Of course.—A. I am thinking of the man who obtains the geological 
information. Down in the Mines branch, there are two sets of people. There 
is the service of the geologist. The geologist must put his geology on the map 
that is prepared by the survey people proper. 

Q. Well, now, let us get together; we are getting at the bottom of it. It 
would only be the mapping men, not the whole equipment?—-A. The surveyors 
and the map men, but not the geologists. 

Q. Not the whole fabric. Can you explain to me how you would get at, 
for instance, the geodetic survey. Do the men employed on the geodetic survey 
employ the same methods as are employed in connection with the aerial survey? 
—A. Well, the aerial survey work is partly done in the air and partly done on 
the ground, and the geodetic survey work is partly done in the air and partly 
done on the ground. The essential basic training for both kinds of work is 
exactly the same. 

Q. You mean, in so far as the map men are concerned, but take the man 
who makes out the homestead maps showing, in red and white and black and 
blue, the locations of the various homesteads, and school land sections, and 
the like? .That is quite different from the man who has to locate the necessary 
data and material for a forestry map?—A. Specially, yes, but basically, the 
information and the training of those men is the same. 


Mr. CHEvRIER: Well, I take it subject to that. 


By the Chairman: . 

Q. If I may follow that up for a moment, I understand the point you are 
making, Mr. Putman, to be generally this, you may have one concern manu- 
facturing tacks, another manufacturing nails and another screws, but after all, 
you have one overhead with three separate units?—A. Well, if you leave screws 
out of it, yes. 


Q. Well, then, take tacks and nails?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Then it is a question of degree, Mr. Putman— 


The CuarrMan: Excuse me for a moment, Mr. Chevrier. I did not interrupt 
you when you were asking questions. 


Mr. CHEvrigR: This is not a kindergarten, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment now. I gave you every opportunity, and 
I did not interrupt. Let me finish my point. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I understand your suggestion, Mr. Putman, is that savings can be 
effected by the elimination of overhead?—A. Yes. 
The CHairMAN: Now, Mr. Chevrier, go ahead. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Really, what you have in mind, as I understand it, is that once the 
material is gathered, they put it down in the form of a map; no matter what 
the form may be, the transcribing of it to that map basically can be accom- 
plished by the same people?—A. I think so, yes. That is consolidation of the 
survey service; and that leads me to a larger consolidation that I think can be 
effected, and that is a consolidation of engineering services and my idea would 
be that there should be in the government service an Engineering department. 
That is, we have in Railways and Canals, in Public Works, in Marine, portions 
of engineering work done; also in the penitentiaries branch of Justice and in a 
couple of places in the Interior department. I know it would take a great deal 
of working out, to get a proper Engineering Service, but I think it could be 
accomplished and I think it would make for efficiency. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Take any department of the government, such as have legal branches, 
would you consolidate all the legal elements into one department?—A. In 
theory, I think that the only legal officers of the Crown are in the department 
of Justice, those others, legal people in the departments, are simply depart- 
mental solicitors. 

@. Why not consolidate them all? 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. It would be a very good suggestion——A. As a matter of fact, it has 
often seemed to me that if all the departments were scrambled and then un- 
scrambled, improvements would be made. 


| By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Putman, you apparently have some very definite ideas on re- 
organization to bring about savings and economy in administration. 

Mr. MacInnis: And efficiency. 

The CHarrMAN: And efficiency. 


By the Chairman; 


Q. What is the situation, at the present time, in this regard. You have 
very definite ideas about certain things you want to do. What do you do with 
those ideas. Pass them along to the Commission?—A. I have, from time to 
time, passed them on to the Commissioners. 

Q. Your Commissioners, I presume, want to put those into effect?—A. Yes. 
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Q. They want to put them into effect, and the only reason, 1 presume, they 
are not put into effect is because of objections from departmental heads?—A. 
That is logical. 

Q. Why?—A. And there is another thing too. Up until this last year or 
two, we had so many other things to do with similar staffs that we have not 
been able to get right down to it. 

Q. Assuming you reach the point where you, as a technical adviser, or an 
expert adviser, or whatever you want to call it,.want to put in a system, and 
the department head is opposed to it, is there any body, or individual, now who 
ean arbitrarily rule as to what should, or should not, be done?—A. Well, under 
the Act, the Governor in Council has that authority; that is, we may report to 
the Governor in Council that something should be done, but the department has 
the right to report on the same matter as well. 

Q. Under the Act the Governor in Council is the deciding factor?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Under this particular scheme that you have mentioned to-day, for con- 
solidation, have you made a full plan and submitted it to the Commission?— 
A. No, I have not. 


Q. They are just——A. I have not. I am simply— 
By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. They are just opinions.—A. Yes. 
Mr. MacInnis: They are a lot more than opinions; they are a sort of 
tentative plan in your own mind. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Your own convictions?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Will you continue that, please? Have you any more to give us?— 
A. Well now, I want to take the Post Office department. It has been in my 
mind, and, I think, in the minds of some of the post office departmental officials 
also, that a very considerable saving could be made if, in the places throughout 
the Dominion where they have a postmaster and a district superintendent on 
postal services, that it would be possible to dispense with one or the other, 
call him postmaster, but have him act in the place of the district superinten- 
dent. Their work in some of the places is an exact duplication. Just for 
instance, if anything goes wrong in the Toronto Post Office, everybody writes 
to the district superintendent, and that has got to go to the city postmaster, 
and he writes a report back to the district superintendent, and the district 
superintendent answers that. Now, in most cases, the postmaster could simply 
receive complaints and answer them. Now, they also have something the same 
in regard to the railway mail service. There is no reason why the postmaster 
could not go on just as well as the district superintendent; no reason why the 
inspectors should not report to the postmasters—he would probably receive 
higher compensation. Then, there are places such as Edmonton—you would 
probably get a better grade of postmaster, but there are, I think, ten or twelve 
of the district superintendents—I would not say that they should all be changed 
—hbut as a postmaster dies or as a district superintendent drops out, they might 
at least try it. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. That really refers to the larger centres? You would need some district 
superintendent in rural points—-A. No, I think that the postmasters in the 
larger cities, for instance, there is a district superintendent in Vancouver. There 
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is one in—it is either Vancouver or Victoria—one in Edmonton; there is one 
in Calgary; one in Saskatoon; one in North Bay; one in Toronto; one in 
Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, St. John and Halifax. Now, there is no reason 
why some of these places should not cut out the district superintendent. Then, 
he has a clerical staff; overhead of the office is large; office accommodation that 
he uses is large in many instances. He has not got anything—he has no post 
office— 
By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. What is the next suggestion?—A. I brought those hee suggestions 
forward—in the evidence that was submitted there is a copy of the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission to the Béique Commission in 1924, and in that there 
is quite a list I could give you. I have them here, if you would like me to run 
over them. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. They were all in a Journal editorial this morning——A. Some of them are 
in the Journal editorial this morning, yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. What about printing?—A. Well now, you mentioned that before, Mr. 
Bowman, and I did not just understand what point you are raising. 

Q. How is printing done at the present time in the various departments ?— 
A. Well, practically all the printing is done at the department of Public Print- 
ing and Stationery. To a certain extent every department must have its 
printing bills passed by them and performed by the department of Public 
Printing and Stationery, I think. 

Q. There is no duplication of service?—A. No, not where the printing of 


books or examination papers or such things are concerned, but there is probably 


some printing such as, well, duplicating machines— 

Q. Mimeographing and work of that kind?—A. Yes. Multigraphing. Many 
departments have such plants. I have no opinion to offer on that, because it 
is just possible that it could be done more economically in the department 
than by having a centralized bureau. The present system certainly makes for 
speed in getting things out. I can think of the one instance in the Post Office 
department where they issue a weekly bulletin. Now, I can say that there are 
only one or two employed on that, and they are on full time work. I would not 
see any advantage in a case such as that, in having consolidated services. 

The CuairmMAN: Would this be a convenient time to adjourn? Would the 
members of the Committee like to sit for a while this afternoon. 

Mr. Cuervrier: No, I am not in favour of it. 

Mr. MacInnis: It depends on what business there is before the Committee. 
If we have more work to do than we can do during the time of the morning 
session, we had better try and get ahead with it. 

Mr. Vauiance: It all depends on what happens in the House. 

Mr. MacInnis: They can call us in, if our august presence is needed. 

The CuairMAn: Well, we can go on for three days this week, and prob- 
ably we will have a chance to start afternoon sessions after the recess. I sup- 
pose we might confine our meetings to morning sittings for this week, and start 
afternoon sittings next week. We will now adjourn until 11 o’clock ‘ie -morrow 
morning. 


Committee adjourned until Tuesday, March 22, at 11 a.m. 


[Mr. C. V. Putman. ] 
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Hovusk or CoMMONS, 
‘Marcu 22, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into and consider appointments to 
and the control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada, and, generally, the 
administration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 a.m. 
Mr. Lawson presiding. 


CuaRENCE V. Putman, recalled. 


The Witness: I had prepared, yesterday, a chart showing the departments 
and the distribution of engineering services therein which I would lke to 
show you. 


By the Chairman: 


@. This is a chart of the engineering services in the different departments 
of the Civil Service?—A. It will illustrate the point I was making yesterday in 
connection with engineering services—rather a combined engineering service of 
the Dominion of ‘Canada. i 

@. Filed with the Clerk, gentlemen. Now, proceed, Mr. Putman, from 
where you were yesterday —-A. There was another matter which was touched 
upon, very briefly, at the time Mr. Foran was giving his evidence, and that 
was the possible transfer of the Organization Branch and its work to the 
Treasury Board. I can see some difficulties in the way and some advantages. 
Wherever the Organization Branch is, it seems to me that unless duplication 
is to be allowed, practically all of the functions I have briefly touched upon 
would have to be carried on by the Organization Branch because of the fact 
that organization, classification and salaries are so intimately connected that 
to separate them would duplicate the work rather than consolidate it. I have 
no doubt that a more rigorous prosecution of organization work might be carried 
- on under the Treasury Board. On the other hand, I wonder if as good results 
could be obtained by an Organization Branch working under the direction of 
the Treasury Board, the policy of which is apt to change with every govern- 
ment, rather than under the direction of an independent continuous Civil 
Service Commission. We are firmly convinced, however, that spasmodic review 
of organization and allied problems is not what will make best for efficiency 
but that it requires sustained and constant attention. There are two sub- 
sections of Section 4 of the Civil Service Act about which no mention has been 
made before the Committee and which are of considerable importance. Sub- 
section 4, sections (e) and (f) reads as follows: 


The duties of the Commission shall be.... (e) to make an annual 
report on the organization and staff, including the duties and salaries of 
such staff, of each portion of the civil service; (f) to arrange for the 
transfer of supernumeraries or other officers, clerks and employees from 
portions of the civil service where they are no longer required to other 
portions of the civil service where they are required. 


It is our opinion that a very valuable piece of work can be done under 
section (e) which I have just quoted. We do not think that it can be done 
in a year, nor do we think it necessary to make a complete review every year. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Is that not now done under this annual report filed by the Civil Service 
Commission?—A. Not just exactly as laid down by the Act, for this reason, 
that we have not had the staff, nor the time, to do it. It is our idea that the 
following matters should be looked into: 1. Housing, including working con- 
ditions; 2, layout of offices and equipment; 3, staff requirements; 4, procedure, 
methods of work, and manner in which work is done; 5, efficiency of staff. 
This can be most casual or can be made the subject of very considerable inquiry. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. What section are you referring to?—A. Section 4 of the Civil Service 
Act, (e) and (f)—6, classification. Due to changes in the department it is 
conceivable that, after 10 years, the classification of individual positions is not 
in accord with the work performed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Has the Civil Service Commission not the power now under section 4 (e) 
to make, in their annual report, the recommendation for just such changes as 
you are suggesting here? And, if they have, what do you expect this Committee 
to do. I mean, if the power is there now, what changes are there that you 
suggest, or recommend, we should make?—-A. That is a pretty hard question 
to answer. , 

Q. That is what you are here for. We are here to inquire into this matter 
of the Civil Service Act, the administration, organization and so forth, and to 
make such recommendations as this Committee may deem-advisable. Now, if 
there are already powers in the Commission, and you have ideas—and appar- 
ently you are full of them—what is there for this Committee to do? Surely 
it is a matter for the sole consideration of the Civil Service Commission, and . 
if you can sell them your ideas they already have the power of recommendation, 
and we will see that it is brought to the attention of Parliament, if it is necessary. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. The powers and duties of the Commission in reference to that point are 
covered in part II, section 9?—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not see any diiliculty at all in carrying this out——that is if the Com- 
mission is of a mind to do the work—unless it may be opposition from the 
departmental heads?—A. Well, as regards reorganization work in the depart- 
ments, I would say it is almost impossible to make any progress, unless you have 
co-operation either voluntarily offered by the departments or forced upon the 
departments. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. By order-in-council?—A. By order-in-council, or some other way. 


By Mr. Maclnnis: 


Q. That is the point I have had in mind for some days. Now, do you get 
that co-operation from the departments?—A. Where the departments want 
some work done, yes; where they have not wanted any work done, well, we have 
not got any place; we have not got anywhere. 


By Mr. Laurin: 
Q. Can you give us illustrations? 
The CuHaiRMAN: He gave us several yesterday. 
[Mr. C. V. Putman.] 
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By Mr. Maclnnis: 


Q. Is it your opinion that there are some departments now that are not 
organized as efficiently as they might be?—A. I am quite satisfied that there 
are. 

Q. Has the Commission drawn that to the attention of the departments 
concerned?—A. We have drawn attention to many things in two departments, 
in our annual report, from year to year, but we have not been invited in to do 
anything; but as far as the Organization Branch is concerned, up to the present 
time we have been so busy with other things that we have not been looking 
around for extra work to do. 

Q. However, you are convinced that there are departments now that are not 
running efficiently?—-A. I think so; that is true. 

Q. And that has been the case for a considerable number of years, I 
suppose?—A. I think so, yes. 

Q. Possibly since the organization of the Commission?—A. Yes. 


Q. Now, has the Commission, at any time, drawn that definitely to the 
attention of the departments and said it would like to step in and put the 
departmental organization on an efficient basis?-—A. We have probably gone 
further than that in one way and not quite so far in another. Indeed, within the 
last three or four months, we reported this matter to the Secretary of State in 
quite a lengthly memorandum. If I remember correctly he returned it with the 
comment that he thought the Commission had, of its own power, the right to 
go ahead. 

Q. I quite agree with the Secretary of State?—A. We were asking for an 
order-in-council. | 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. Mr. Putman, how many years have you been in the Civil Service Com- 
mission?—A. I came into the Civil Service Commission in November, 1918. 

Q. What were you doing before? What was your occupation before?—A. 
I am a civil engineer. 

Q. And you have a certificate?—-A. I am a graduate civil engineer, yes. 

Q. Thank you. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Now, Mr. Putman, as I gather you said that you had a sort of general 
scheme of reorganization, and that the reason why it was not put into effect was 
that you did not get that measure of co-operation which was necessary from the 
departments?—A. Well— 


Q. They did not try to get that general scheme into operation?—A. I would 
not say that it was a general scheme; only as affecting certain portions of the 
Civil Service. The treatment that would be necessary in various departments 
varies with the requirements of the departments, so no general scheme would 
apply to all departments. 


@. Now, is there any marked opposition from any department to any of 
the schemes you have suggested?—-A. I do not know that I can quote a specific 
instance of an objection to it. At any rate, they have not gone ahead with 
any of the schemes we have suggested with the exception that, perhaps, half a 
dozen things, that were mentioned in the Béique report, have been proceeded 
with. 

Q. Is there any general opposition to any scheme you have suggested?—A. 
I am afraid I cannot answer that question. 

[Mr. C. V. Putman.] 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Now, Mr. Putman, as has been pointed out to you, under the Act you 
have power to do now what you are asking this Committee to recommend that 
you may do?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I understood you to say that you had made various representa- 
tions to the departments of government to utilize that power which the Act 
eranted, to go in and reorganize?—A. Not to the various departments indi- 
vidually. | 

Q. You have not?—A. No. 

Q. You mentioned the fact?—A. Although in certain instances, where we 
have been doing some work in the departments, we have known that there was 
something that might be done. We have suggested it to the department and, 
in many instances, the departments have allowed us to proceed. 

Q. Have there been many instances, in your experience as chief of your 
branch, when a department of government suggested to you that you might go 
in and re-organize?—-A. Yes. In two or three instances. 

Q. Now, you told us that you sent to the Secretary of State a long 
memorandum setting forth some matters?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that it was returned to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that you thought that probably an order-in-council might be passed 
giving you further powers or backing up the powers that were already conferred 
upon you by the Act?—A. Yes. 

@. Would it be reasonable to expect that because of the unwillingness of the 
department to allow you to go in and re-organize that the heads of the depart- 
ments would use their influence with the Minister who was representing them in 
Council to see to it that that order-in-council did not go through?—A. That is 
possible. 

By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. It is more a matter of reluctance, is it not, as to going into a department. 
and forcing your attentions upon it?—A. We have felt that we could not make 
real progress, 1f we did not have the free will and consent of the department and 
their whole-hearted support, or else an order instructing them that they must 
co-operate with us. 

Q. You heard Dr. MacTavish give his evidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember Dr. MacTavish saying that it was the desire of the 
Commissioners to “ suit” the departments? 

Mr. Ernst: He considered it was the “ genius of the whole system.” 


The Witness: As far as organization and classification are concerned, I 
cannot see how you can make any real progress, if you have to suit the depart- 
ments in every instance. I think if there is an efficient way of doing a thing 
and the department does not want to do it that way, by putting in the efficient 
way, you will not suit the department. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Then you would differ somewhat from Dr. MacTavish?—A. Yes, in that 
regard, most certainly. 


By the Chatrman: 

Q. Might I fairly summarize the situation, Mr. Putman, in this way: 
Assuming that the Civil Service Commission has power to put in re-organization, 
under the present provisions of the Act, though you may have had definite — 
views as to re-organizations which could have been made, the Civil Service 
Commission has not, in the past, forced its will upon the Departments in that 
regard?—A. That is substantially correct, yes. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Has there been any re-organization in the Civil Service Commission itself 
in the last eight or ten years?—A. You mean in the way the work of the Com- 
mission has been done? | 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. I should say that we have had three or four reviews in 
the last ten years. The last in 1930, when a complete review of the work and 
staff was made. 

Q. 1980?—A. Yes. 

Q. What time in 1930?—A. I think, probably, it was during the fall—the 
latter part of 1930. | 

Q. At what time were the two additional Commissioners added to the board? 
—A. In 1925—in 1926, I think. 

Q. Was there any re-organization of the work in the Commission after the 
appointment of the two new Commissioners?—A. Oh. Mr. Bland has corrected 
me; the two additional Commissioners were added first in 1918, not in 1926. 
They were changed in 1926. That is it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Were there three from 1918?—-A. There were three. There had been only 
two previously. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. When the two new commissioners were appointed in 1925, was there any 
change in the organization work of the Commission?—A. No. I would not say 
so. The work of the Commission carried on just about the same as it did before. 
There was a redistribution of the departments handled by the various Com- 
missioners, but, outside of that, there was no internal change in organization. 

Q. How was that realignment of the work determined?—A. I presume it 
was determined by the Commissioners. 

Q. By the Commissioners themselves, so far as you know?—A. Yes. 

Q. There was no investigation within the Commission by any particular 
members of the Commission, or other officers of the staff of the Commission ?— 
A. Not as regards that distribution of duties, no. 

Q. You apparently have something else in mind?—A. Well, I really think 
you should ask the Commissioners about that particular thing. 

Q. I was just wondering whether there has been any?—A. No. There was 
no change. 

Q. In 1925 and 1926?—A. There was no material change made at all; but 
there certainly have been improvements made right along since—as we have 
learned to do things since 1923 and 1924, there has been improvements in 
method. 
By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Now, Mr. Putman, you said you reorganized the Commission in 1930? 
oY OS: 

Q. Now, in 1926—Mr. Bowman asked some questions as to what hap- 
pened then—now, does the same condition prevail to-day as far as the opera- 
tion of the Commission is concerned, as it did in 1926—is your system the 
same—or what change did you make in 1930?—A. Practically the same. We 
recommended, because of the reductions in staff—We recommended differ- 
ent ways of doing things, some changes in forms and that sort of thing. 

Q. It was substantially the same as it was?—A. Yes, it was substantially 
the same as it was. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You came into the Commission, you told us, in 1918?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. C. V. Putman.] 
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Q. Since you came in, in November, 1918, has there been any thorough 
reorganization of the whole of the various departments at any time?—A. You 
mean the various departments of government? 

Q. Yes?—A. No. 

Q. Can you, from recollection, tell us of any department that you have 
gone into and reorganized?—-A. Portions? 

Q. No. The department as a whole?—A. No. I think we have not carried 
on a complete reorganization of any department. We carried on complete 
reorganizations of various units. 

Q. I am dealing with departments as a whole. You say you have not reor- 
ganized any department as a whole?—A. No. I think not. 

Q. Now, tell us what reorganizing you have done with units, speaking from 
recollection?—A. Well, the Organization Branch was instrumental in having 
the— 

Q. Don’t say instrumental. I am asking you. You either did it, or did 
not do it. Tell me which department?—A. The mechanization of the Money 
Order branch of the Post Office. 

Q. That is one?—A. The complete establishment and procedure and instal- 
lation of a double entry set of bookkeeping in the Accounts branch of the 
Immigration and Colonization department. A complete review of the work 
and staff—although not so much of the methods—of the Accounts branch of 
the National Defence department. 

Q. You reviewed the staff. Was there any reorganization?—A. Redistribu- 
tion of duties. There, of course, was carried on—although not directly under 
the Organization Branch—the complete reorganization of the department of 
Public Printing and Stationery. 

Q. Did your branch do it?—A. No. It was done by experts, who were 
working under the Organization Branch. 

Q. Experts brought in from outside?—A. Yes. 

@. They were not members of your staff?—A. No. 

Q. That was not done by your staff, as such?—A. No. | 

Q. I am asking you, can you give me any others done by your staff?— 
A. It is pretty hard to remember these things offhand. I could supply you with 
the information. The complete amalgamation of the Lands Branch of the 
department of the Interior in 1926-27, or 1927-28. 

Q. Done by your staff?—A. Done by our staff entirely, yes. The Central 
Record Bureau of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the Accounts Branch. 

Q. Done entirely by your staff?—A. In co-operation with the departments. 

Q. It was not done entirely by your staff?—A. No, not entirely. The 
methods—some by the departments and some suggestions made by us. A 
complete—this really is not reorganization work, other than the setting up of 
an establishment for the Welland Ship canal operating staff—a complete review 
made of the postage paid in cash division of the Financial branch of the Post 
Office department. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. What is meant by a review—a complete review?—A. Well, it was a 
new unit and we set up the positions and helped the departments on procedure. 
Q. Well, you organized that new unit on a working basis?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Now, Mr. Putman, go on?—A. Central Registry division of the depart- 
ment of Marine. 

Q. What was done there?—A. A complete new plan of procedure and of 
personnel which was partially adopted by the department. 
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Q. It.was only partially adopted?—A.. Yes, only partially adopted. 

Q. I do not know—I did not keep track of the instances you have given 
us to-day—I suppose there were seven or eight. Now, as Chief of the Organiza- 
tion Branch of the Civil Service Commission, can you give me any offhand 
estimate of the number of units there would be in all the different departments? 
—A. Well, there are thirty-eight departments and Commissions. I should say 
four or five hundred, maybe more than that. That is a comparative estimate. 

@. Four or five hundred?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have done approximately—well, we will give you good measure— 
about ten reorganizations in the last fourteen years?—A. Oh, no, I have a list 
here—I have my memorandum in connection with that and I can now go on 
talking for a long while. 

Q. Tell us how many of those four or five hundred you have reorganized 
in fourteen years?—A. Yes, but to be fair you should not question me on that 
until 1923-24, until we get the classification finished, say ten years. 

Q. All right, tell us what you have done?—A. There was a permanent 
establishment drawn up for the House of Commons staff, 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Was it adopted?—A. It was approved by Parliament. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. And was it put into effect by the Head of the department?—A. As far 
as I know. . 

Q. As far as you know? Don’t you know when your recommendations are 
adopted?—-A. It was approved by the House. I have no reason to believe it 
is not operating the way the establishment was set up. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. So was this Act approved by the House, yet it is not operative. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Whose business is it to see that the recommendations of reorganizations 
made by the Commission are carried out? When you make a reorganization of 
a department, get the plan, and have the plan approved by the Governor in 
Council, whose business is it to see that this is put into effect?—-A. Under the 
Civil Service Act, it is the Commission’s business—under that section of the 
Act which I quoted this morning. 

Q. Do you know if any, or all, of these reorganizations you have made are 
in effect, at the present time, as you have planned them?—A. I would say that, 
in any instances I know of, they are working as organized. 

Q. What do you mean by any that you know of? Are you not supposed to 
know all of them?—A. I think I do; yes. 

Q. How about the House of Commons organization? Do you know if that 
is working on the basis on which you organized it?—A. Well, I have not at the 
present time any knowledge that it is not working. 

Q. Have you any knowledge that it is working?—A. Not definitely, no. 
Not just at the present time. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Now, could you give us the rest of your list, Mr. Putman?—A. The East- 
ern Division Offices of the department of Colonization. That is headquarters 
unit in Ottawa which handles the eastern immigration. 

[Mr. C. V. Putman. ] 
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Q. What did vou do there?—A. A complete new establishment of positions 
was prepared, at the time of a change in the personnel of the unit. I think 
that the Division Commissioner was moved to England at that time. 

Q. Was your plan adopted?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is in operation now?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. That was just a reclassification, was it not, of the position?—A. Not 
entirely. There was a redistribution of duties. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. All I want to get is the organization work. I am not interested in the 
classification?—A. In 1928 all of the branches—in 1927-28 all of the branches 
of the department of the Interior were reviewed. 

Q. You say all were reviewed. I mean reorganized, not reviewed.—A. Well, 
it involved a certain amount of reorganization. 

Q. How?—A. Well, it involved the amalgamation and the consolidation of 
the Natural Resources Intelligence Service which brought, at that time, the Chief 
Geographer’s Branch into that branch. There were some other big things 
brought into that same service at that time. I do not know what they were. 
A few years previous there had been the same kind of amalgamation of the 
Reclamation Services and Water Powers Branch, and at that time there were 
actual reductions in salaries. 

Q. I would like to get a list of the units you have reorganized, not reclassified 
—reorganization work as such?—A. Since the original reorganization in the 
department of Public Printing and Stationery, we did transfer a staff in the 
Distribution Branch in the Shipping and Receiving section. That was really 
continuing the work that had been started. That was not working very 
satisfactorily. 

Q. It was really a part of the reorganization of the same unit?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was not a separate unit?—A. One separate unit had set up. The 
secretarial branches in both the Toronto and Montreal post offices were actually 
reorganizations in which there were changes in transfer and also the consolidation 
of about ten different units into the Secretarial Branch. 

Q. If you start to include post offices as units, you have more than four or 
five hundred?—A. Yes. That is perfectly true. I was not thinking of the out- 
side service at the time I said that. 

Q. I want to get at how many you have in relation to those four or five 
hundred—how many different reorganizations you have had in ten years?—A. As 
far as actual setting up of procedure is concerned, I do not suppose there are 
more than twenty-five. 

Q. You have not given us anything like twenty-five as yet?—A. I am 
gradually trying to get them together. The Savings Bank Branch of the Post 
Office department. There were actual changes in procedure put into effect 
there, and also in the Postal Note Branch of the Post Office department, and 
also in the Equipment and Supply Branch of the Post Office department. Mail 
Contract and Rural Mail Delivery Branches were consolidated, but I do not 
know that there were any real changes in procedure. I do not believe I men- 
tioned the installing—drawing up and installing—of a complete plan for looking 
after the records in Immigration and Colonization. In 1923 or 1924—I am not 
sure which—a complete review was made of all the units in the District Super- 
intendent’s offices. I think there were some seventeen or eighteen of them. A 
new procedure was involved and new units set up. 

Q. That is the outside service?—A. Yes. Of course, we look after the out- 
side service. 
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Q. Yes, but when you are including four or five hundred you are not includ- 
ing the outside service. You would surely get up into four or five figures?—A. 
The Secretary’s Branch in the Interior department. I do not know that that 
involved very much more than the bringing together of quite a number of 
untouched units into one consolidated unit; and a complete review of the Cus- 
toms department statistics and certain procedure there was changed. 

Q. Well, your estimate is—exclusive of the outside service—you have done 
twenty ?—A. Involving transfer, probably no more. 

Q. And there are probably five hundred such units?—A. Large and small. 
Some of them may only have a dozen people. . 

Q. You have given us some small ones?—A. Yes. That is true. 

Q. At the same rate of progress you would get the whole thing done in two 
hundred years?—A. That probably is so, at that rate. It is a question of simple 
mathematics. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. How many of a staff have you?—A. I have six investigators. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Now, how many of those reorganizations that you did do effected 
economies in the public expenditure?—-A. Well, offhand, I would say that any 
of them where there were changes in procedure effected economy. 

Q. That is, they reduced the cost?—A. Yes, either in personnel or in the 
manner of doing things. 

Q. I wonder, Mr. Putman,—this is rather a difficult question to ask you 
offhand—could vou give that information to the Committee in the form of a 
statement, a written statement, if you have time to prepare it over the Easter 
recess?—A. I think, probably, I could get quite a comprehensive statement. 

Q. As to what economies were effected in the various reorganizations?—A. 
Yes. I have some figures here regarding some work we did in 1925—Post Office, 
postal note division, $13,000 saved. Now, I cannot tell you whether this was 
staff, or method, from my notes. The Savings Bank Branch, $9,000. 

@. Perhaps you would save those figures until you could give us more 
comprehensive figures. Tell me what they really mean in the statement you 
submit—as to what savings you did effect in each system, and whether it is a 
reduction of personnel or not. 

Mr. Bowman: Or perhaps an increase in personnel. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Yes. I am going to ask for that next?—A. That means quite a state- 
ment. 

Q. You have a week or so to do it in. The Organization Branch should not 
mind that. You can tell me whether it resulted in increased costs to the country? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You talked about not having co-operation from the departments at 
times. Can you give any specific instance to this Committee over the period 
you have been in charge of the Organization Branch. I do not want a general 
statement, unless you have something to support it with?—A. Yes. One thing: 
we have tried to put a mechanical system into the Statistical branch of the 
department of Customs, and they just simply will not have anything to do 
with it. 

Mr. Bowman: Why? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Do you know the reason why they will not have anything to do with 
it?—A. I do not know what their reason is, but I have an idea what it is. 
[Mr. C. V. Putman.! 
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Q. Perhaps, you had better get the reason. Can you give me any other 
specific instances?—A. I do not recall any at just the moment. 

Q. Will you agree with me, Mr. Putman, that what you have given us—the 
instances of your efforts at re-organization and the actual re-organization 
work done under the Act—that if there is ever to be any complete reorganization 
of government departments, there must be more driving force behind the 
Organization Branch?—A. Yes. That is exactly— 

Q. There must be more impetus given to your efforts?—A. Right. I agree 
with that. : 

Q. How many investigators have you on your staff?—A. Six. 

Q. And then you have secretaries—a stenographic staff in addition to that? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you do your own drafting?—A. I have one draftsman. 

Q. When did you draw up the qualifications—you prepare the qualifications, 
standard qualifications—for investigators grade 1, 2 and 3?—A. Yes. 

@. You do that yourself?—A. Yes. | 

@. When were those prepared?—A. I think the latest ones were prepared— 

(. The ones which vou have filed with us?—A. In 1929 and 1930. I will not 
be exactly sure which. They were prepared at the time the change was made. 
The original classes were junior investigator and assistant chief of the Organiza- 
tion Branch. It has now been changed to Investigator, grades 1, 2 and 3. 

Q. I read one of the qualifications laid down in 1929, or 19380: 


Qualifications for Investigator, Organization Branch, Grade 3: Educa- 
tion equivalent to graduation from a university of recognized standing; 
at least four years of business experience, one year of which shall have 
been in investigational work; knowledge of routine and technique of 
making business investigations; supervisory experience; initiative, tact 
and good judgment; good address.?— 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now I take, at random, page 2, an investigator who was appointed on 
April 1, 19830—W. B. Cole—as the result of a comparative examination. His 
educational qualifications I cannot find; at any rate, not graduation from the 
university ?—A. You say he was appointed from April 1, 1930? 

Q. Yes. Investigator, Organization Branch, grade 3, from April 1, 1930? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. That is investigator grade 3?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I see “ experience.” Apparently, he does not fill the qualifications 
which you yourself laid down?—A. No. Mr. Cole has been on the investi- 
gational staff since 1918. 

Q. I know that; but I am asking you—apparently he does not fill the 
qualifications which you yourself laid down for investigator, grade 3?—A. That 
is perfectly true, but the qualifications I laid down are for original entrance 
and are not rigidly adhered to, as far as promotion is concerned. 

Q. I want to see how far you can go in dealing with your own staff. You 
lay down certain qualifications. Will you look at Mr. Cole’s qualifications and 
tell me if he complies?—A. He does not comply with the educational quali- 
fications. 

Q. So you made an exception, because he had been on the staff?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am trying to see how far you adhere to your own rules, because, to my 
mind, the Commission should be, like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion. 


The CuatrMan: It is the old story of those who are in trying to keep others 
from getting in. | | 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Yes. You quite see that your qualifications become worthless?—A. Yes; 
but if we were to take a man from the outside to-day—as you will see if you 
look at the two junior investigators we got last yvear—they comply completely 
with the qualifications set forth. 

Q. That is not what I have asked you. I was going to take another one— 
Mr. Boutin?—A. Yes. 


A. No. 

Q. And he was appointed as an investigator, grade 3, apparently on 
April 1, 1929?—A. No. I think not until April 1, 1930, was he appointed to 
grade 3. He came in, by transfer, to the Civil Service Commission, April 1, 
1929, as an investigator. At that time we wanted a man who had had account- 
ing experience, and he was an accountant. 

Q. Then why do you lay down qualifications. This man was not appointed 
on a competitive examination, apparently—yes, he was—upon a competitive 
examination. I assume that. anyone in Canada who applied for that position 
would believe that you were carrying out your own qualifications to the letter 
when you said that the applicant must be a graduate of a university of recog- 
nized standing?—A. He was not brought in under the duties and qualifications 
as laid down for investigator, grade 3. 

Q. You have it on the list which you gave us: “as the result of open com- 
petitive examination”?—A. Yes, but not to this identical class. He was not 
appointed to this class. He was appointed as an investigator, not as an 
investigator, grade 3. 

Q. In 1929 he was simply made an investigator?—A. Yes, right. 

Q. I am wondering how you made him an investigator, grade 3, if he does 
not fill the qualifications; you promoted him?—A. Right. 


The CuarrMAN: Once he has his foot in, they promote him. 


By Mrulrnst: 


Q. My point is this, that you are not living up to your own regulations; 
that is the point?—A. As regards original entrance, we are. 

Q. Original entrance to grade 8. Grade 3 is not grade 1?—-A. No. but 
by promotion. ‘The qualification requirements are not as rigidly adhered to 
under the Civil Service Act, when it is for promotion. 

Q. But why lay down the qualifications—maybe the qualifications are 
unreasonable—I am not suggesting that they are reasonable—why lay down 
qualifications, if you do not live up to them?—A. Maybe the solution is that 
we should have two sets of qualifications, one for promotion and one for original 
entrance. It is not an unusual thing. The same thing will happen in business 
concerns outside. 

Q. I am not suggesting if is an unusual thing. I am asking you. For 
instance, take Mr. Boutin. I do not know what erade he went in on April 1, 
1929. You do not say that. I assume he went in as investigator, grade 3. I 
will read what it says: 

Investigator, Organization branch, grade 3, appointed February, 1919, 
on authority of the Minister of Naval Service. 
He comes in without competitive examination?—A. Originally his appointment 
to the service— 

Q. He enters without competitive examination?—A. Yes. 

Q. That, to start with, is a violation of the Civil Service Act?—A. Yes. 
It was not then. 

Q. It is to-day?—A. Yes. To-day. 
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Q. “Transfer and appointment to Civil Service Commission April 1, 1929, 
as result of open competitive examination?”—-A. Yes. 

Q. “Transfer and appointment,” I take that to mean as investigator, grade 
32?—A. It happens that it was not grade 3; it was to the position of investigator. 

Q. Then, by the back door method, you made him investigator, in 1929, 
and, in 1930, you promote him to grade 3?—A. There was nothing back door 
about it. 

Q. You could not have got him in as investigator grade 3, in the first 
instance?—-A. At the time he was brought in, there was not a class investigator, 

rade 3. 
; Q. I wish you would give us the exact date that these qualifications were 
brought in?—A. I will. 

Q. When it says in the case of Mr. Boutin, “appointed, February, 1919, on 
authority of the Minister of Naval Service,” would his appointment be temporary 
or permanent?—A. I think it was permanent to the outside service. 

Q. Permanent to the outside service?—A. Yes. | 

Mr. Cuevrier: May I interrupt for a moment, Mr. Chairman. The special 
committee on Bill No. 5 has been sitting since 11 o’clock and it is a very 
important meeting and I am a member of that Committee. With the leave of 
this Committee, I would like to attend for an hour, and I would not like the 
witness, or the other witnesses, to think that I was disrespectful, or discourteous, 
in asking leave to go away for an hour. 

The CHArRMAN: One of the unfortunate things about being a member of 
Parliament, Mr. Chevrier, is that we are expected to divide ourselves in half 
frequently. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Do you know whether he has been temporary or permanent?—A. He 
has been with the Commission since 1929. 

Q. Appointed, February, 1919, on the authority of the Minister of Naval 
Service; appointed to what?—A. To the Department of National Defence. 

Q. He only came to you in 1929?—A. 1929, that is right. He applied for 
the position of investigator which was advertised in 1929, and, as the result of 
that examination, being in the service, it was a promotion and transfer. 
| @. And one year later he becomes grade 3?—A. Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: By promotion, not having the qualifications. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. He could not have come in under the present qualifications to grade 3?— 
A. No. 
Mr. Laurin: It is easier by promotion than by qualification by examin- 
ation. 


Mr. Ernst: It opens the door. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Promotion, like emergency and temporary appointments, are the means of 
circumventing the popular idea that always the man with the highest qualifica- 
tions gets every position in the Civil Service?—A. The Civil Service Act, of 
course, is such that, if possible, you should fill a position by promotion. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Surely, it must mean if the man possesses the qualifications?—A. The 
very fact that a man has been working for a number of years in that particular 
kind of work, should, at least, give him the advantage of ability over a person 
from outside. 
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Q. Why not make it so that the public know what it is? 


By the Chaarman: 

Q. In spite of the evidence we had here already that previous experience in 
temporary appointments is of no advantage?—A. This is not temporary; this is 
permanent. 

@. It was work in another capacity? 


Mr. MacInnis: It was work of an altogether different nature, was it not? 
Mr. Ernst: A much higher grade. 

Mr. Bowman: A much higher salary. 

Mr. MacInnis: Than his previous work? 


Mr. Bowman: Certainly. If he is grade 1, and gets into 3, he gets a higher 
salary. | 


Mr. MacInnis: I know he had a lower salary before. 


Mr. Ernst: It rather alarms me to see these gross inconsistencies in the 
inner workings of the Commission itself. 


By Mr. MaclInns: 
Q. How is promotion defined by the Act?—-A. I have not got a copy here. 
It seems to be stretched. 


The CrainmMan: Section 49, regarding prcmot’ons, reads as follows:— 
‘Promotion is a change from one class to another class with a higher maximum 
compensatien.. ..”’ That is really the only definition. 


Mr. MacInnis: This is a change not only from one class to another class 
but from one department to another department. This is a transfer as well as a 
promotion. 


The Wrrness: Yes. This particular instance was of that nature. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Is that a general thing in the service?—A. It is not an unusual thing. . 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I hope you will not find it to be too usual, because I can quite 
see that it opens the door to grave abuses. Applying the same principle, if 
I am running the department of National Defence, and if I want to get John 
Jones in as a clerk in some high position, clerk grade 4—that is one of the high 
grades, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. All I have to do, under your method—I know perfectly well he can not 
qualify as a clerk, grade 4—all I have to do is to get him in as grade 1, where he 
can qualify, and promote him, as you did, in the case of Boutin, in 1930; that 
is right, is it not?—-A. I do not think that would be possible. 

Q. Why not? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Wouldn’t it be possible? 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. You have done it yourself—A. Well, I am afraid, when I say that it 


would not be possible, I have not got the first part of your question. 
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Q. I will simply repeat the question for you. I am a Minister--I do not 
care of which department—and I have John Jones’ earmark, I would like to 
bring him in. He does not possess the qualifications for the position in which 
I want to put him and I, by one means or another, open a lower position, I 
have the power of dismissal, theoretically ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. John Jones is a returned soldier, and it is likely he would head the list 
for grade 1 clerk, and then, by having a good report of him, he is promoted 
to clerk grade 4, for which he originally did not have the qualifications?— 
A. Well, he would have to qualify first as to grade 2, to get the promotion to 
gerade 2. 

Q. But he does not qualify. I am taking a concrete case of Mr. Boutin, 
where he does not qualify and you promote him.—A. My knowledge of the 
promotion procedure is not very detailed, but I think he has to qualify for 
grade 2, before he can be promoted to grade 2. 

Q. I do not care if you bring him in as grade 3, or grade 2, but knowing 
that he cannot qualify as grade 2, I bring him in as grade 1, and then I promote 
him. That is what happens?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then what becomes of your competitive system?—A. The position is 
thrown open to competition in the department. 

Mr. Ernst: That is surely not competition. 

The CHAIRMAN: Bring us the file in connection with that appointment, all 
the files, till we see now what the open competition was. If you do not mind, 
take them to Mr. Ernst and let him have them. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I do not know Mr. Boutin. He may be the ablest man in the world, 
and may thoroughly deserve his position, but what I am pointing out is the 
weakness in your system, or the fact that you do not apply your system, and, 
in that way, throw the doors open to abuse in your own organization. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Mr. Putman, in the case of this same individual, Boutin, when he got pro- 
motion, did you also advertise the position publicly so that others could come 
in under the competitive system for examination?—A. No, not outside the Civil 
Service Commission itself. 

Q. So that it is possible to permit a man to fill a position without publicly 
advertising the vacancy?—-A. Oh, my, yes. lt could be advertised only in the 
Department. 

Q. Was that the reason why Mr. Boutin got this?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And when you were talking about him getting in, as the result of open 
competition, you mean open competition shut except to those in the Civil Service 
Commission?—A. Mr. Boutin’s case is rather different from that in that, in 1929, 
we advertised for open competition a position of investigator. Mr. Boutin applied 
for that position, wrote the examination, but because he was already a civil ser- 
vant he was transferred— 

Q. Was that a written examination?—A. Yes, sir, it was written and oral. 

Mr. Ernst: That was a beautiful means of getting an unqualified man the 

ost. 
f The Wirness: I will not admit that, in this instance, it was. 
Mr. Ernst: I am talking of the principle. I am only using it as an illus- 
tration, a beautiful method of how you get around the rules. 
[Mr. C. V. Putman.] 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. You mentioned several times, Mr. Putman, about reorganization in the 
department of the Interior during the last four years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did this reorganization mean a reduction in the personnel of the depart- 
ment?—A. In very many instances they happened because of reduction in per- 
sonnel. 

Q. Amongst the information which was asked for a little while ago, will 
you give particulars of that too.—A. Yes. 

Q. My recollection is that the personnel of the department of the Interior - 
increased, instead of decreased, the last couple of years. If I am wrong in that 
you can correct me.—A. I think in some instances you are wrong, Mr. Bowman. 

Q. While you are giving those figures with respect to the department of the 
Interior, will you give the figures showing decreases or increases in staff, say 
since 1925?—-A. I will endeavour to get that. 

Q. You were also to give particulars with respect to the Grain Commission. 
oe you get those, Mr. Putman?—A. I think it was Mr. Bland who was to get 
those. 

The CHaAtRMAN: I have some things I want to ask when you are through, 
Mr. Bowman. ‘ 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. In your opinion, after all those years of experience, there is now very 
substantial room for reorganization of the different governmental departments? 
—A. I think so. 

Q. A reorganization which would save the country very substantial sums of 
money ?—A. I think so. 

Q. And you have given specific instances where reorganization would be of 
benefit?—A. Yes. | 

Q. And would entail a saving?—A. Yes. 

Q. You mentioned one instance, yesterday, about the Post Office depart- 
ment?—A. Yes, district superintendents’ offices. 

Q. Yes, where you made the suggestion that postmasters at different points 
throughout the country might act as district superintendents?—A. Yes. 

Q. I have a letter here, making the same suggestion, in which it is estimated 
that possibly $100,000, annually, might be saved by following that suggestion 
of yours.—A. I said at least $50,000, possibly $100,000. 

Q. Yes. Have you made any estimate as to what might be saved the 
country in respect to following your suggestion of amalgamating, or merging, 
the different engineering services of the departments of the government?—A. I 
have made no estimate of it at all. 

Q. But you are of the opinion that, in that instance, there would be a very 
substantial saving annually?—A. Yes, in overhead particularly. 

Q. Yes, and you mentioned the fact that you had a fairly small. staff your- 
self, of six?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would really be impossible for a staff of that size to undertake a 
general reorganization of the governmental departments?—-A. Exactly. I have 
always looked upon it as if we were the family practitioner, and when we want 
an operation, why we call in specialists. 

Q. It would really be necessary for you, as you say, to call in outside help? 
—A. Yes, and to have an appropriation which we could use for that particular 
work. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Has that been done from time to time?—A. At the time the department 

of Public Printing and Stationery was reorganized, there was an expenditure in 
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1921, I think, of some $177,000. Well, that included the employment of 
specialists, and the cost of making the changes, in the Printing Bureau itself. 
That reorganization resulted in the saving of some $500,000 annually. Well, in 
ten years that is $5,000,000. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. And would you say that now there was need of reorganization, no matter 
whether it be done by your body, or by the Treasury Board, as suggested by Mr. 
* Ernst?—A. I think’so, yes. 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. I suppose you have made those suggestions very hen to the depart- 
ments?—A. We have made suggestions, through our annual reports, on very 
many occasions. 

Q. I mean to the departments?—A. To some of them. 

Q. To which departments? 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Is your branch competent to carry out the reorganization? 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. I wish to know to which department you have made those suggestions? 
—A. Well, we have made certain suggestions to various departments in which 
the work might be carried on, but. for such a thing as the engineering services, 
as I have suggested, it is something affecting twelve or fifteen departments, so 
that it has been a general suggestion. 

Q. To save money, Mr. Putman, take the case of a post office or a post- 
master. In this proceeding, I understand that you would take a man from the 
Post Office department to investigate?—-A. We have never used any depart- 
mental officials for any of the organization or investigational work. 

(. Suppose a man there should investigate, is he supposed to be paid by the 
department, or the Civil Service Commission?—A. All of our investigators are 
paid by the Civil Service Commission. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You realize that with your organization work, with your staff, where it 
was under the control of the Treasury Board, there would be greater incentive 
and greater opportunity for your organization; I am dealing with your organi- 
zation work, as far as reorganization alone is concerned. You agree with me you 
would probably get better results?—A. Probably you might get better results, 
but I do not know whether it would be continuous. That is where I see the big 
difficulty is. ~ 

Q. It would be continued as the policy of the department, I mean, under 
the control of the Treasury Board?—A. I understand. 

(. As long as the personnel remained constant?—A. True. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Is there not something that you could suggest where you would have a 
combination of the two? You have admitted to Mr. Ernst that there should be 
some more driving power behind the reorganization. You have certainly got to 
have the co-operation of the department. You have got to have the driving 
power as well as the desire on the part of your organization to do this work. 
Those things are all necessary, are they not?—A. Yes, I have not thought of any 
middle course. 

[Mr. C. V. Putman. ] 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


A. Assuming you have not the co-operation of the department, under your 
present status, and you are sent in—I do not care whether it is by order-in- 
council—I do not see any great success with that, because when you reorganize 
a department your report is sent by your branch to the Commission and from 
the Commission it has to go through the very minister whose department you 
have been in and then back to the Governor General in Council?—A. I think in 
the case of ‘the reorganizations that were carried on in 1920-21, the reports all 
went through the Secretary of State and not through the minister of the depart- 
ment. 

Q@. At any rate, you have no minister in council who is a spokesman for 
you?—A. No. 

Q. Which makes it improbable that you will get results, if the particular 
Minister concerned is hostile to you, as a matter of practice?—A. That is 
probably true. 

@. Whereas, if the Treasury Board sent you in, in the first place, you would 
be far more likely to get results?—A. Right. 

@. Your chief objection to the Treasury Board is the question of classi- 
fication and salaries?—A. Yes, and continuity of policy. 

Q. Yes, and continuity of policv?—A. Yes. 

Q. I cannot say that that phrase impresses me unduly, Mr. Putman. You 
also object to the fact that salaries and reclassification come under that 
division?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long before you would be likely to make, in the ordinary course 
of events, a reclassification?—A. It is going on all the time. 

Q. You have made a thorough reclassification of all branches of the service, 
have you not? 

Mr. Bowman: 1920-21? 


The Witness: 1919-20 was the last complete reclassification. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Since then it has been only partial?—-A. Since then it has been partial, 
and there have been reviews of many units, but no complete review. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Mr. Putman, we have had handed to us here charts of all the depart- 
ments coming under the Civil Service Commission, dated March 1, 1982, 
organization chart of the permanent staff. Does that come from your Branch?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Dated March 1, 1932? I take from that, and from the dates on the 
different sheets, that that indicates that it was a true chart as of that date?— 
A. As a matter of fact, those were compiled very hurriedly, after the request 
of the Committee. 

Q. Well, they must have been compiled from records available in the files 
of the Civil Service Commission——A. Mostly. In some instances, we had to go 
to the department, to get detailed information. 

@. Take this one, organization chart of the permanent staff of the House 
of Commons. I am taking one we happen to be a bit familiar with. Was that 
information obtained from your Branch?—A. That information was obtained 
by myself in 1929, or 1930, from the Clerk of the House of Commons. 

Q. And it has not been revised since then?—A. It has not been revised 
since then. 

Q. Well, then, I would suggest that, if these things are to be useful to this 
Committee, they either be brought up to date or, instead of March 1, 19382, 
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being on them, they ought to be dated as when compiled, because, in going 
over this list, I find some men on it who are dead, some who have been super- 
annuated, others promoted, and some who have retired, and I have had picked 
out here about fifteen errors, in this one sheet.—A. That is perfectly possible, 
because it has not been revised since 1929, or 1930. 

Q. Then there is not then on file at the Civil Service Commission appar- 
ently, in respect of some Departments, up to date schedules of who are employed 
and what positions they are in?—A. Yes, there are position lists, but not charts. 

Q. Well, if there are position lists for this Department, would not that 
indicate it? For example, here we have, in the Serjeant at Arms Branch, the 
position of Chief, Protective Staff, shewn as vacant. Ever since I have been 
down here, as a member, I have been looking at a very handsome looking gentle- 
man, I think his name is Laundy—A. He has never been appointed permanent 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. Does he draw any pay? I imagine he is not working for the good of 
his health—A. I do not know, but I do not think he has ever been appointed 
under the Civil Service Act. 

Q. Would it be possible, without too great a job, to get us a chart which is 
accurate?—A. I can get you any of those charts brought up to date, if given 
a couple of days. Is it just the House of Commons you would like to have? 

Q. No. What is the use of bringing in, and filing before this Committee, 
charts of all the different departments of government dated March 1, 1932, on 
which we are going to rely for observation and information, and which are not 
accurate, as of that date?—-A. Mr. Chairman, it would take several months. 

Q. To make them accurate?—A. It would take several months. 

Q. Then we might as well forget about it, except it is a chart of what the 
positions were at some time or other.—A. They show the general set-up of 
departments, but cannot be taken as now accurate. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Putman, is that not one of the difficulties of 
your Branch, that you have not enough staff to bring this work up to date?—A. 
Well, I certainly could use a good deal more staff than I have, to keep just the 
ordinary things up to date. 

Q. Quite true, and as a matter of organization, the staff you have there, in 
comparison to the amount of work that has now to be done, is really itself 
incapable of doing the work, is it not? 


The CHARMAN: Qh, it is impossible with that staff. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Is that correct, Mr. Putman?—A. Yes, impossible, certainly. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Your Branch, which is the efficiency department of the whole civil 
service, apparently is most handicapped for staff?—A. Well, we have been able 
to do the ordinary things that we have had to do, from day to day, but when 
a big job has come up, why we have worked nights and got it done as best we 
could. 

@. And to be thoroughly efficient, you ought to be doing the bigger ones? 
A. Yes. 

Q. I know this subject matter may be delicate, but then you are the effici- 
ency man of the government and you are a gentleman with qualifications, and 
I am afraid we are going to have to ask you to deal with it. Let us start right 
at home. What about the Civil Service Commission, and the employees of 
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that Department? Have you any views as to whether that could be more 
economically administered, and whether there should be reorganization, and 
changes in it?—A. The staff itself? 

@. Yes. Leaving aside the Civil Service Commissioners,—dealing with 
the staff of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Well, as I pointed out, in 1930 
we made a very careful and extensive study of both the staff and procedure, 
and I would say that I cannot see that there can be very many changes made 
and still do the work that we are doing. 

Q. I see the cost of the Commission has been mounting at a terrific rate. 
In 1918, it was $31,280. In 1931 it was $280,000, an increase of something over 
300 per ‘cent in salaries alone. And then I see you cut your salary list down a bit 
by, apparently, dispensing with some of your temporary employees in the last 
year, because the estimate, for 1932, is $270,000—A. Yes. All of these times a 
very considerable temporary staff was carried. 

Q. Yes, I see that. You originally had ten temporary emplovees, in 1918. 
Their salaries, gross, amounted to $907.07, and in 1921 they came up to © 
$35,532.977—A. Yes. 

@. However, in spite of that enormous increase in the cost of the Civil 
Service Commission administration in that time, not dealing with advertising 
and all the other matters, that is one Department which you think, on its 
present basis, is efficiently organized?—A. I am satisfied that it is. 

@. Then I would like to find out something else from you, Mr. Putman. 
What work is actually done by the Civil Service Commissioners, other than the 
matter of reports of the different examiners and so forth, going to each one of 
them in turn, as outlined by Mr. Bland, and other than their semi-weekly 
meeting, in which the three of them convene, in respect of matters which they 
deem of sufficient importance to discuss among themselves, discuss in conference, 
I should say?—A. Must I answer that question, Mr. Chairman? 

Q. Yes, I would like you to. Who am I to get it from? You are the 
eficiency man of the government.—A. All questions of policy are determined 
by the Commissioners. 

Q. They have a semi-weekly conference, so we are informed?—A Yes. 

Q. By policy, what is covered by that? You mean by that as to whether 
they will force some organization on a Department that you are recommending? 
—A. No, I was thinking of various things which come before the Commissioners 
in which there is Sas new, and a new policy must be outlined for 
handling it. 

Q. Yes.—A. The volume of the ordinary matters which go before the Com- 
missioners is tremendous. 

@. Well, now, let us have an instance of it—A. Hundreds and hundreds of 
files go to the Commissioners every day. 

Q. Oh, yes, but that is in respect of appointments or promotions?—A. 
Organization matters, classification matters. I have myself taken as many as 
100 separate cases to the Secretary for transmission to the Commissioners, and 
all changes in classification. 

Q. In which you are recommending changes in classification?—A. Hither 
changes or not. 

(. And have you found, in many cases, the Commission disagree with your 
views?—A. There are some cases. 

@. Have you found many cases?—A. Not a great number of cases. 

Q. What percentage would you say, five per cent., two per cent., ten per 
cent?—A. Oh, my, no. I should say it is less than one per cent. 

Q@. So that in ninety-nine per cent —A. Yes, I think more than that. 
It is the very, very exceptional case. 
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Q. In almost all cases the Commission have acted on, or approved of, your 
recommendations as to classification and so forth?—A. Yes. 

Q. And we find, from Mr. Bland, that in 90 per cent of the cases of appoint- 
ment and promotions 

Mr. Bowman: More than 90 per cent. He did not know of any instance 
where the Commission over-ruled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. They approved of his recommendations or the recommendations coming 
through the examination branch, for appointments and promotions and so forth? 
ith, Yes, 

Q. Now, all that, therefore, would appear to be more or less routine? 

Mr. Bowman: When it got to the Commission. 

The Witness: I would not say that, because there is vested in the Com- 
missioners the only authority there is for making changes. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Quite so, but if their minds are always apparently ad zdem, and in agree- 
ment with you then it does not look as though there is much room for discus- 
sion. People who agree seldom discuss, particularly when it is agreeing on your 
recommendation or the examination branch recommendation. I am not suggest- 
ing there is anything wrong in it, I am trying to get at facts. 

Mr. Bowman: I think, Mr. Chairman, that is pretty clear. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Are there any other duties which they perform, other than these hun- 
dreds of files which you take to them when you recommend some reclassification 
or reorganization and the matter of these files going around in a circle from one 
to the other and they put their initials on them, if they approve of the recom- 
mendation for appointment, or promotion, as the case may be? What other 
duties do they, as individuals perform, or is that the summary of their duties? — 
—A. Well, they perform all of the duties as laid down under the Civil Service 
Act for them to do, and there are quite a considerable number of them. 

@. I can take it then, that the sum total of their duties are what has been 
outlined, plus whatever they have done under the provisions of the Civil Ser- 
vice Act?—-A. Yes. 

@. And that all comes under section 4. Now, I think you told us of sev- 
eral of those Investigators in your branch?—A. Yes. 

Q@. And those Investigators, I judge from what you said in answer to Mr. 
Bowman and to Mr. Ernst this morning, are gentlemen whose duties are to go 
into departments—A. And ascertain facts. 

@. Look over their staff and personnel and ascertain facts with a view to 
determining reorganization of the department for efficiency, or economy, or any 
other good reason?——-A. Or classification or salary. 

Q. And then these Investigators, or one of them, brings back a report to 
you and the matter is then for your judgment and consideration as to what steps 
should be taken in respect to it?—A. Yes. 

@. Now, do those Investigators perform any other duties?—A. I have the 
departments roughly divided amongst the various Investigators and they look 
after all the positions that come in from the departments and generally supervise 
the departments. 

Q. What I have in mind is this: supposing a complaint comes in that 
John Jones, who is a civil servant, employed in the Customs department in 
Toronto, got uproariously drunk and created a disturbance on January the Ist, 
and failed to show up for work on January the 2nd, is it one of your Investiga- 
tors who looks into that?—A. We have nothing to do with matters of discipline. 
That is entirely up to the department. 
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Q. That is done through their own investigators?—A. I presume so, but 
that is a pure matter of discipline. 

Q. Frankly, the reason I am trying to find out is I have learned of some 
remarkable things being done by Investigators and I was wondering if your 
staff did it, and when I hear of an Investigator making an investigation of 
something done, or not done by some civil servant, that has no relation to those 
Investigators that are under you?—A. Not a bit. 

Q. That Investigator is some departmental official?—A. Right. There are 
investigators in Pensions and National Health who investigate all sorts of things 
and persons in connection with pensions. 

Q. I asked you yesterday, or rather suggested to you yesterday, that I was 
going to ask you a question, something I would like you to take up. In view 
of the fact that the Organization Branch is apparently more familiar with the 
detailed requirements of all departments than any other branch of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission and in view of the further fact that the Assignment Branch has 
apparently little before it, other than an eligible list, would it not be better if 
appointments to the Civil Service, when requisitions are made, be recommended 
by the Organization Branch rather than the Assignment Branch?—A. Well, 
frankly, Mr. Chairman, I would not want to be bothered with it, because it is 
such a routine matter appointing from the top of an eligible list. We are supposed 
to assign the first person. Now, the Assignment Branch can do that just as well 
as we can, and when it is an appointment with special qualifications, usually it 
is in technical positions where they hold an examination and only probably one 
or two men are certified— 

Q. Mr. Putman, let me put to you this hypothetical case: A department 
wants a clerk grade 1 or 2. They say we want a clerk grade 2. The Assign- 
ment Branch has no knowledge of the purpose for which that man is to be 
used. You, with your knowledge of the department, know that probably his 
job will be answering routine correspondence. The clerk who may be top man of 
that eligible list barely got through his examination, on literature, we will say, 
if there was any literature paper, or grammar or things of that kind, spelling; 
and yet a chap may be assigned who had very poor marks on those subjects and 
yet had 100 in mathematics; and the same situation might occur vice versa; you 
are trying to fit a square plug into a round hole. Would that not be obviated, if 
assignments were made by your Branch and if you were not obliged automatic- 
ally to take the first person on that list?—-A. No, I think it is the other side 
of the picture that you should consider, Mr. Chairman; that it is the examiner’s 
job to examine application forms and do everything in connection with the 
examination, and that it is not the qualifications that the department wants so 
much as picking the man to fit those qualifications, and it is the examiner’s job 
to do) that...) + 

Q. There is an eligible list established a month or two months or four 
months ahead?—A. True. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. One deals with positions, and the other branch deals with individuals— 
two different things?—A. When the requisition comes in, the department. will 
usually tell us, if they want special qualifications, they will note it on the 
requisition. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do not go into special qualifications; take an ordinary clerk, a simple 
case. The department requests a clerk grade 2, and you have an eligible list, and 
from your knowledge, as an efficiency man, you know that the job that that 
man is going to perform, in the main, is answering correspondence?—A. Yes. 
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That is a special qualification for a clerk grade 1, if I am looking at it that way. 
Now, we have to take over an eligible list. Your suggestion would be that we 
choose from the eligible list a man who has got those qualifications. Is not that 
the examiner’s job? After we tell the examiners what that man should possess 
in the way of qualifications, it seems to me that is the examiner’s job. . 

Q. You suggest that instead of these assignments being made by the 
Assignment Branch, that when the requisitions come in they should really go to 
the Examination Branch and the Examiners should do that?—A. If there is some- 
thing special in connection with it; and, as a matter of fact, I think that is the 
way the thing is handled now. 

Q. That is, when it comes to the Assignment Branch then they do not 
automatically assign the first man on the eligible list?—A. No. I think there 
are times when they do not; especially if a man must be bilingual. 

Q. No, no, leave aside extraordinary things. Some witness before this 
Committee solemnly said that in every case they automatically assigned the 
highest man on the list?—A. I do not know. You will have to ask Mr. Bland 
about that. I do not know enough about that. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Do not you think to do it in the other way would be to strike at the 
principle of the Civil Service Act itself?—A. No. Because— 

Q. If, when making your first appointment, you do not appoint the man 
who has the highest marks—the highest aggregate marks regardless of what his 
mark on any particular subject may be—then you are not choosing by com- 
petitive examination. 

Mr. Ernst: You are giving to the Assignment Branch the functions of the 
Commission itself. 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes. I cannot agree with the Chairman, if there is any- 
thing at all in his contention. 

The CuatrMAN: I am not making a contention. There has been suggested 
to me by one who has been for years connected with the Civil Service adminis- 
tration that there might be greater efficiency. 

Mr. Ernst: In spite of particular instances, I doubt it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am merely trying to find out. 


The Wrrness: JI think—may I say this, that if there is to be any selection, 
the selection should be made by the examiner rather than— 

The Cuarrman: And not by your Branch? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have no views on the matter. 


By Mr. MaclInns: 


Q. I would like to go back to reorganization again. In the matter of 
organization, I have the wording of the Act, section 9, part II. It puts the onus 
on the Commission for organization. I will read to you two lines: “The Com- 
mission shall, after consulting with the several deputy heads, the heads of 
branches and other chief officers, prepare plans for the organization of each 
department and of each branch or portion of the civil service....” Now. I 
take it that all that is required here is that the Commission decides that the 
Department should be organized. You are sent in, and you consult with the 
head of the Department, and after taking into consideration what he may 
have to say, regardless of whether you agree with him or not, then you make 
your plans, as you say in sub-section 2 of section 9, which implies that the plans 
will be prepared: “As soon as the plan of organization is completed for any 
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branch or portion of the Civil Service, such plan of organization shall be sub- 
mitted for approval of the Governor in Council.” Now, I asked a little while 
ago, if your Branch is competent to carry out a general reorganization such as 
you suggest?—A. I think we have the nucleus of the staff to carry out that 
work. It has to be carried out under some general direction, and the Organiza- 
tion Branch is the portion of the Civil Service Commission, under the Civil 
Service Act, to do that work; but if we are going to do real reorganization work 
we would have to have quite a number of specialists to do special kinds of work. 

Q. My particular question now is: Is your branch, as it is constituted now, 
capable of surveying a department and making recommendations to the Gov- 
ernor in Council?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are?—A. Yes. There would be in some special departments the 
necessity of getting a specialist’s knowledge about certain things, but on my staff 
I have two, three or four men who are well trained and competent to do that 
kind of work. 

Q. Of course, you could get those special advisors in the ordinary course?— 
A. It is possible we could get those special advisors from the departments them- 
selves. 

@. Is there any instance where you have prepared a plan of organization, 
submitted to the Governor in Council, where you did not have its approval?— 
A. Have the approval of the Governor in Council? 

Q. Yes, the approval of the Governor in Council?—A. I do not remember 
any. There may be, but I do not remember. 

Q. Now, I think possibly this may come under your jurisdiction. Do [ 
understand that the retirement age in all departments is sixty-five?—A. That is 
the age at which a man may voluntarily retire—at sixty-five; but he may 
remain until seventy, or he may remain after seventy, if a special order-in- 
council is passed retaining his services from year to year, and passed prior 
to the date on which he would go out. 

Q. He may retire voluntarily, or he must retire at the age of sixty-five?—-A. 
Sixty-five. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. He cannot be retired until seventy. It is purely voluntarily from sixty- 
five to seventy?—A. No. Ido not think so. 

Q. He can be retired at sixty-five?—A. I think so. Mr. Ernst. I think he 
may be retired. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q@. Or he may be compelled, after sixty-five. Take the department of 
Interior? —A. “Retirement from the Civil Service shall be compulsory on every 
contributor to whom the superannuation or retirement allowment is offered.” 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. At what age?—A. Sixty-five, I presume. He can be kept until seventy. 
He may be kept until seventy without any special provision, but over seventy 
they must get an order-in-council. 

Q. What is the section?—A. This is not the Civil Service Act; this is the 
Superannuation Act. 

Q. Have you any opinion whether that age is rather prolonged, generally 
speaking?—-A. My own personal-opinion is that the age sixty-five, as far as 
men are concerned, in most cases, is all right; but I think it is too high for 
women. I am expressing only a personal opinion. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. After a man is sixty-five, he may be retired say by the Minister, or the 
Deputy Minister?—A. I am not sure of that. 
Q. We have instances of it?—A. I think that is so. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Now, you said you had thousands of requests for increased classifica- 
tions?—A. Yes. 
Q. That would take up very considerable time of your staff?—A. It does 
and it has. These last sixteen months we have not had so much. 
Q. But prior to that?—A. Prior to that, three, four or five years prior to 
that, I should say we averaged at least one thousand a year. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. From whom would these requests come?—A. Deputy Ministers. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. With what particular object?—A. Getting more money for their people. 

@. To please the employees?—A. In a great many instances 1t was war- 
ranted, and in some instances it was not. 

Q. It was not warranted?—A. I should say that we—that the Commissioners 
—turned down as many cases as they approved—maybe more. 

Q@. The requests invariably are for higher classification?—A. No. There 
are some requests for downward revisions. 

Q. Very rarely, I should say?—A. Yes. There are not many. 

The CHairMan: Gentlemen, I think this would be a convenient time to 
adjourn. 

By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. I would like to ask one question. Section 7 of the Act reads as follows, 
‘the deputy head of a department shall, subject to the directions of the head of 
the department, oversee and direct the officers, clerks and employees of the 
department ...”. Now, I want to ask you this question, and I suppose you 
will be in a position to answer it: Does the appointment of the Deputy come 
under the Civil Service Commission?—A. No. 

The CuHairMAN: Gentlemen, in view of the fact that both Mr. Bland and 
Mr. Putman will be available from time to time, do you want Mr. Putman to con- 
tinue at the next sitting, or will we hear the various Civil Service organizations 
who want to appear before us. Gentlemen, we will adjourn until Wednesday, 
March 30, when we will be very glad to hear representatives from the different 
civil servants’ organizations who desire to make representations. I will ask the 
press to make special reference to that. 

Mr. Ernst: Will these persons have their expenses paid? 


The CHAIRMAN: No witnesses who come before this Committee are to be 
paid, unless they are subpoenaed. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Wednesday, March 30, at 11 o’clock. 
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House or CoMMons, 
March 30, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into appointments to and the con- 
trol and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the administra- 
tion and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 3.30 p.m., Mr. 
Lawson presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I have a communication here from an associa- 
tion we have not heard from before, the Dominion Customs and Excise Officers’ 
Association. They have asked to be heard. I am not sure of the relationship 
of all these civil servants’ organizations. It looks a good deal to me like duplica- 
tion, in a great many cases. What shall I do; shall I communicate with them 
and tell them we shall be glad to hear from them? 

I think we are going to hear to-day from the President of the Civil Service 
Federation, Mr. V. C. Phelan. 


Mr. V. C. PHELAN, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Phelan, I believe that you are the president of the Civil Service 
Federation?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Would you describe, briefly, to the Committee the nature of the organiza- 
tion known as the Civil Service Federation, and its relationship, if any, to all 
those other civil servants’ organizations?—A. There are in existence, at the 
present time, something over forty organizations of civil servants. Of those, we 
have in the Civil Service Federation, or affiliated with the Civil Service Federa- 
tion, thirty-seven. Our membership is composed of about 70 per cent of all 
civil servants who belong to any organization. The few who are not in the Civil 
Service Federation are the Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada, the Pro- 
fessional Institute of the Civil Service, the United Postal Employees of Canada, 
and the Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation. Now, apart from those 
four organizations, we have, in affiliation with our Federation, all others. I 
think those four cover all who are not with us. 

Q. Mr. Phelan, is each individual civil servant a member of your organiza- 
tion by the payment of dues direct, or is yours an organization consisting of 
representatives of those different civil servant organizations?—A. The latter is 
the explanation, yes. We have no individual due-paying members in the Feder- 
ation. I might say that the arrangement is this, that matters which affect a 
single class or possibly a single department, the individual organization seeks to 
look after them on its own account; matters which refer to all the civil service, 
or practically all, to large classes at any rate, the Federation as a whole 
~ endeavours to deal with them. 

Q. We can take it that the representations you make here are made on 
behalf of all civil servant organizations, other than those four you have named? 
—A. Yes; and as a matter of fact, we have from time to time, conferred 
with those other organizations, and, with the possible exception of two or three 
minor points, they too concur in the representations we propose to make. 
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Q. Would you just go ahead, then?—A. Might I point out first, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the information of the Committee, that when we speak of civil servants, 
we are referring to a class of people numbering about 45,000, who in the main, 
are relatively low paid. I use that term in the sense of—perhaps I should say, 
relatively, modestly paid. Some times I think there is an impression that civil 
servants are all high paid officials of the government when, as a matter of fact, 
the great majority are not. It can be recalled that there was a return tabled in 
the House not long ago, showing that only 803 persons in the public service 
received salaries of $4,000 or more, the balance of the 45,000, therefore, received 
less than $4,000. I have here a table which I might file with the Committee, if 
it is agreeable, showing the average wage per month for each civil servant from 
1912 to 1931, showing that in 1931, the average salary was $127.47 per month. 
In other words, the average amount paid to civil servants in January, 1931, was, 
at that rate, about $1,525 per annum. 

The policies which we wish to present to this Committee, Mr. Chairman— 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Possibly I should not interrupt Mr. Phelan at the moment, but let him 
make his statement first, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHarrMAN: I do not think it makes any difference. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. The average of $1,525 per year, per civil servant, what does that prove, 
Mr. Phelan?—A. Well, I submit—I just submitted that for information, as 
sometimes statements are made in different places, which might lead one to 
believe that all civil servants were highly paid employees—I just submitted 
figures to show that the average paid annually per civil servant is $1,525. That 
includes all classes of civil servants. You see that the average civil servant is 
not a highly paid person, but he is relatively in the lower salaried brackets. 

Q. How is that based, on a full time class?—-A. Those are full time civil 
servants. Some of them are seasonal. They are only paid for the month they 
are working. Those are full time civil servants. 

Q. How many seasonal employees have you in the list?—A. Well, it is. 
based on the figures which are published by the Bureau of Statistics each year, 
and the figure is taken for January of each year. There would not be many 
seasonal employees in the month of January. 

Q. Would you give me an idea how that sum is arrived at, how you make 
it up?—A. Yes. Each department makes a return to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Q. Never mind that. You can give the figures upon which you have based 
your final calculation?—A. The figure is, as shown at page 42 of this publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Statistics, “ Statistics of the Civil Service of Canada 
(numbers employed and expenditures, salaries by departments)” the figure in 
the month of January taken in each case, and the total number of permanent 
and temporary employees, which is shown as 45,167, is divided into the total 
amount paid for salaries and wages, which is shown as $5,757,554. 


By Mr. Laurin: 
Q. Are there any holidays in January?—A. There would not be many 
public holidays in January, no, apart from the 1st of January and the 6th, 
perhaps. 


By the Charman: 
). Excuse me, you said the figures are based on January; is that January 
of this year?—A. No, January a year ago. 
Q. January, 1931?—A. January, 1931, which is the last figure available. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. In other words, you have taken this number 45,167 and divided it into 
$5,757,054, and arrived at your figure of $127.47 a month?—A. That is correct, 
sir. 

Q. Personally, unless you have greater detail than that, I do not see that 
it signifies anything, because vou have not there the proportion of the number 
of seasonal employees who are hired during those months.—A. That would not 
affect it. 

Q@. You might have one man working one day, or you might have 100 
men working one day, or two days, and that would certainly cut down 
vour final return—A. Well then, in addition, I should mention that the classes 
to which you refer—those were purely casuals, or persons who maybe have a 
small job with the government for which they receive $50 or $100 a year, or 
something like that, such as postmasters in the smaller post offices, are not 
included in that figure. 

Q. No; but charwomen here in this building would be included in that 
class?—-A. I think not, unless they are regular employees. If they are just 
part time employees or something corresponding, they are not included. 

Q. Do you know, Mr. Phelan, whether they are included or not?—A. I do 
not know, positively, but in discussing the matter some time ago with the official 
at the Bureau of Statistics who compiles this, I understood from him 
they are not included; but I just would not want to be too positive about it. 
This is only full-time employees, as I understand it. 

Q. I think an important matter for this Committee is to find out whether 
or not the civil servants are relatively low-paid or not. That is really why 
you are here, is it not?—A. Well— 

Q@. One of the reasons you are here is to look after the interests of the civil 
servants—to see that they receive proper pay?—A. That is the point, yes, but 
I was not proposing to make any submissions on the question of salaries. 

Q@. You have made a submission.—A. Only as a matter of information. I 
was not coupling with it any suggestion, or request, to the Committee, or any- 
thing of that sort. 

Q. You say, then, that civil servants are relatively low paid?—A. Yes. 

Q. I, for one, would like to know whether that is so, or not.—A. I think 
those figures bear that out. 

Q. No, I am sorry to say I cannot see that, at the present moment; unless 
you can give this Committee a little more definite information as to how your 
figures are made up, I do not think they prove anything —A. Well, the figures are 
made up in this way: they have taken the employees of the different depart- 
ments, whether permanent or temporary, or whether on prevailing rates or 
whether they are paid a stated annual salary. Now, the fact that a person may 
be seasonal, that he may work three months in a year, does not really enter 
into this; it is largely a matter of whether he was employed or not employed 
in the month of January. 

Q. Quite so. That would include seasonal employees.—A. Well, if they are 
employed— 

Q. During that month—A. During that month, they are included; if not, 
they are excluded, therefore it would not upset the average, whether they are 
employed or not. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Is there any reason, Mr. Phelan, why you should take just the month 
of January?—A. Yes, because these figures were started back in, well, started 
about 1922, but the Bureau of Statistics took them back to 1912, and for the 
years 1912 to 1922 they only compiled the figures for the month of January, 
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thinking that that month would be about typical of the twelve months, and it 
was too late then to get the data for the earlier years for the other twelve months. 
Since that date, that is to say, since about 1922, they have published the figures 
for each of the twelve months, but when you come to make a comparison prior 
to 1922, you have to take the month of January, to have the figures comparable. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I think, Mr. Phelan, that a fair way to arrive at what the civil servants 
receive, that is the average wage, would be to take the permanent employees, 
and from that arrive at what annual salaries they receive, or the monthly 
salary— —A. Well, I think that would not be accurate, for this reason, that 
there are people, you know, employed in the government for upwards of thirty 
years, who are still temporary. | 

Q. I agree with that. But after all, those few temporary employees in the 
service of the government, would not affect the average to such a large amount. 
—A. They are not few, you know, there are some thousands of them who are 
temporary employees. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thirteen thousand. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Those temporary employees should be figured as permanent employees, 
more or less. Put them in too.—A. I do not think you could compute the figures 
on that basis, because it is so hard to distinguish between them. ‘They are 
either temporary or permanent, technically, and yet, on the one hand, you 
might have permanent employees who have been in the service one year, and 
you might have temporary employees who have been in the service twenty years. 
It seems, if you are going to figure the average salary, it is reasonable that a 
person in twenty years, whether temporary or permanent, should be included, 
whatever happens about the person in one year. That is the reason why both 
temporary and permanent were used in connection with this average. Now, 
this calculation does exclude some 20,000 persons on the government payroll in 
one capacity or another, but almost wholly on a part-time basis. For instance, 
there are certain groups of correspondents, or postmasters, or Labour Gazette 
correspondents, or people of that nature. They are not included in those figures 
at all, either as to numbers or salary. 

Q. We do not know what is included in that figure—A. Just the full-time 
employees. 

Q. Oh, I did not understand you to say that—A. Well, I meant to say that. 
You did mention one specific case only. You mentioned the case of charwomen. 
I just would not want to be too sure, because some of them are temporary or 
part time, and some are full time, I believe. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Of course, those who are full time, work only two or three hours in the 
morning, and they get one dollar and some cents for that service. They are 
permanent employees, I imagine?—A. No, they are temporary employees. 

Q. Those who just work in the morning cleaning the offices are temporary? 
-—A. Temporary, though they may have been in the service— 

(). A great many years.—A. Yes, some have been in for 25 years; never- 
theless they call them temporaries. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Mr. Phelan, you use the average of $1,500 per annum?—A. $1,525. 

Q. Well, then, have you this information: are there more of the civil servants 
getting more than $1,525, or how many are below $1,525?—A. I think it is quite 
impossible to get that information. | 
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Q. You can easily see how you can take ten individuals, three of them 
getting $10 a week and three of them say a dollar a week?—A. The tendency 
would be to have more below the average than above for this reason, that the 
salaries run as high as $15,000 in one or two cases, and those salaries are included 
in the figure named; but the minimum salary is around $60 a month, $720 a 
year, and I think you can see, mathematically, that the greater number would 
have to be below the average. 

Q. You see, that is why I say that your $1,525 per annum does not paint 
the true picture to those who believe that the average civil servant is too highly 
paid, because of the fact that a great number of them are below the average?— 
A. That is quite true. We have been trying to get those figures you refer to. I 
understand the Bureau of Statistics was asked by the Beatty Commission to 
prepare some such figures. We have never seen them though,—that is, bv salary 
groups. 

Mr. BowMan: Yes. 


By Mr. MacInms: 
Q. Is not there some indication given in the returns that were made to the 
House?—A. There was that one return showing people over $4,000. I do not 
remember any other returns. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I should think, Mr. Phelan, representing as you do almost 100 per cent 
of those different civil servants, that you could almost get that information 
through your own federation?—A. Oh, no, it would be a tremendous compila- 
tion. 

Q. In order to present to the Committee a much better final estimate than 
you have given us to-day, certainly—-A. The only way anybody can get it is 
through the different departments. You would have to get each department to 
tell you how many people they had at each salary rating and then build the 
figures up from that, working the figures together. 

Q. Sure —A. There is no other way you could get them. 

Q. I think it would give a much closer and better estimate, at least an 
understandable estimate, than just arriving at it in this way?—A. That is quite 
true. 

By Mr. Vallance: . 

Q. And I think it would show up to better advantage for the civil servants 
themselves?—A. It would. We have spoken to the Bureau of Statistics about 
it, but they never had the figure, although as I say I believe they are now com- 
piling it for the Beatty Commission—or they were to. Whether it was ever gone 
ahead with, I am not sure, but there isn’t any figure available, anywhere, that 
we ever heard of, which would show that. 

Mr. CuHevrier: Mr. Chairman, there was a return asked for, of all civ 
servants earning more than $4,000 a year. If I am in order, may I move now 
that you ask for the production, from the proper authorities, of a statement giv- 
ing the number of civil servants earning less than $4,000 a year, so that we may 
be able to compute for ourselves. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does it meet with the pleasure of the Committee, now 
that we should ask for that information? 

Mr. MacInnis: If we are going to ask for information of that character 
had we not better ask for information that will really give us what we want 
that is, the number of employees, to-day, in the different categories? 

The CuarrMan: What you really want is a statement of the number of 
permanent and temporary employees in each salary range. 
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Mr. Cuevrier: If I am not interrupting, there are various classes of civil 
servants. Or, may I put it this way,—there is only one class of civil servants, 
but there are many classes of government employees, and probably we might, 
at a later date, thresh it out and get what the civil service has, within the mean- 
ing of the Act, and then the number of other government employees. We already 
have a return of all of the civil servants earning more than $4,000, but if we 
could get a return of all those so-called civil servants earning less than $4,000 
a year, I mean the number of civil servants that get less than $4,000 a year, that 
would at least give us part of the information we require. Then there is anctner 
category, those who are not called civil servants but who, for the purposes of 
computation, ought to come in. 

Mr. Buanp: We are preparing, for the Committee, a tabulated list of civil 
servants in permanent positions showing how many there are in each grade, 
and so forth, which I think will be of considerable value to you. 

The CHARMAN: That covers everything except temporary employees. 

Mr. Bowman: As long as we get a general picture of it. 

The CuHatrmMan: Has that been filed? 

Mr. Buanp: It is in course of preparation, Mr, Chairman. 


By the Charman: 

Q. The Secretary of the Civil Service Commission told us that there were 
35,000 civil servants of whom 22,00 were permanent and 13,000 temporary. I 
notice you said 45,000. Is that apparent discrepancy covered by the number 
of civil servants not under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission?— 
A. Yes, not under the Civil Service Act. I presume that figure of 35,000 
relates only to those under the Act. 

Q. How accurate is your statement of 45,000?—-A. That is shown by the 
Bureau of Statistics,—45,167 full-time employees as of January a year ago. 

Mr. Bowman: While we are talking about that, Mr. Chairman, I have 
a memorandum here to ask some of the members of the Commission, or Mr. © 
Bland, or some of the officials, to make a general return to us, in short form, 
so that we would have a bird’s-eye view of the ‘number of civil servants. 

Mr. CuHrvriger: When you say “ civil servants ”’— . 

Mr. Bowman: I know what you have in mind, Mr. Chevrier. In any 
event it would give us something upon which to go. I wanted to get informa- 
tion as to the total number of employees in the service divided into inside and 
outside and temporary and permanent positions, 

The Cuairman: I think the Organization Branch could probably give us 
that. 

Mr. Biranp: That is practically available now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well, Mr. Phelan, go ahead. 

The Wirness: I might say, Mr. Chairman, that we propose to submit to 
this Committee for its consideration certain suggestions which are based rather 
on an assumption of normal conditions. We realize, of course, that at the 
moment conditions are abnormal, and if any request or suggestion we might 
advance now were considered from an immediate point of view naturally we 
might be considered as somewhat extravagant or somewhat ridiculous. That, 
however, is not our intention. In the main, the suggestions we advance are 
suggestions for improvement in the administration of the Civil Service from a 
long-time viewpoint. 

First of all, might I say that in connection with the Bill, which was before 
the House of Commons recently, on the Civil Service, there were certain 
features of the proposed measure which, in our judgment, would not be in the 
interests of the public service. First, the Bill proposed to reinstate the old 
distinction between the inside and the outside service. 
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By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Would you give that bill its description? Is that the Gagnon Bill?— 
A. Yes, the Gagnon Bill. Now, that distinction was wiped out several years 
ago, and, from the point of view of the civil servants, there is nothing in mak- 
ing that distinction which would warrant its being returned. At the present 
time, in certain departments, there are promotions made to positions in Ottawa 
from outside of the city and to positions outside of the city from the service in 
Ottawa. 

Q. Mr. Phelan, this distinction between the outside service and the inside 
service,—is there any such thing now as the outside service and the inside 
service?—A. Very often, in speaking of the service, people call the service in 
Ottawa the inside service, and the service outside of Ottawa the outside service. 

Q. But there is no such thing?—A. There is no legal distinction. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Just terms of convenience?—A. That is it exactly. The Bill further 
proposed that appointments outside of Ottawa should be departmental appoint- 
ments, while those in Ottawa should be made by the Civil Service Commission. 
The opinion of our members outside of Ottawa is that that would not be a step 
in the best interests of the service. 

Q. Does that relate to both initial appointments and promotions?—A. 
Exactly. Then the Bill also, of course, proposes to take practically all promo- 
tions out of the hands of the Civil Service Commission, in a large measure at 
any rate as far as Ottawa is concerned and in toto as far as the service 
outside of Ottawa is concerned, there the opinion of our members is that the 
present system, though it might be improved in some respects, has been an 
improvement over the system which existed previously, and this Bill would do 
nothing except reintroduce the system abolished back in 1918. 

Q. Mr. Phelan, you say that the members of your organization from out- 
side, that is, members who are in the outside service, are opposed to any change 
such as is suggested. Do you make that statement as a result of a poll of your 
members or any majority vote?—A. Not a poll, no. We make it as a result of 
representations which have come to us from our organizations outside of the 
City of Ottawa. We have received quite a number of statements of satisfaction 
at our attitude in opposition to the Bill. 

Q. Can you tell me whether the statements coming to you from these 
affiliated organizations come as a statement of the officers of those organizations, 
or has there been a poll in those organizations?—-A. There has not been an 
actual poll, but there have been meetings. They are based on meetings, thac is, 
through local associations. 

@. But no recorded evidence in those local associations as to how they stand 
on this question?—A. I never heard of any, because I never heard of anyone 
opposing that attitude in the organizations. 

Q. Here is what is bothering me: How long have you been associated, either 
as a member, or as an officer, with civil service organizations?—-A. Oh, about 
14 years. 

Q. Well, you ought to have a pretty accurate knowledge of the situation. 
Now, here is what is bothermg me: I am sure I am not overstating it, if I say 
that between 50 and 100 civil servants, whom I never before knew lived in the 
riding I represent—and I am sure that the 50 to 100 who interviewed me must 
represent a large bulk of the civil servants living in the riding of West York— 
saw me within thirty days after the last election and their one story was that 
they could never get ahead in the Civil Service, because they had been living in 
a riding which was represented by a member of the opposition, and now that a 
new government was in, if they only had the little pull, which I might put behind 
them, why everything would be rosy —A. Well, were they in favour of the aboli- 
tion of the Civil Service Act? 
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Q. Yes. Now, I am astounded to find out that I get resolutions from some 
of the very organizations to which I know these men belong (and in one case 
they told me it had been unanimously moved, seconded and carried, and so 
forth), that there be no interference whatever with the present system. Am I to 
take it that all the people who saw.me are just those who are disgruntled, who 
did not get promotion or something of that kind, or what is the explanation of 
that situation?—A. Well, of ccurse, the person who seeks to secure his own 
advancement—whether in the Civil Service or any other line of endeavour—by 
means such as those suggested by yourself, Mr. Chairman, really would not go 
to a meeting and advance the same views. 

Q. Of course, mind you, that is not my individual experience. I have asked 
a dozen members if they have had the same experience and they have informed 
me they have.—A. You, of course, may find some who, through misfortune, or cir- 
cumstances over which nobody may have any control, do not get along just as 
rapidly as they would like; well, I suppose, they are always in favour of a 
‘change, because they think a new deal might give them a better shake, a better 
hand; but, at the same time, I would not go so far as to say that every last 
civil servant is opposed to the Gagnon Bill. Our submission is that the great 
majority are. 

Q. That is your confirmed opinion, is it?—A. It is, yes. 

Q. That a very substantial majority of all the civil servants whom you 
represent are opposed to the Gagnon Bill?—A. That is so. 

Q. They desire a continuation of this merit system for appointing and pro- 
moting?—A. That is quite right. I might add, too, that while we have received 
some dozens of suggestions and acknowledgments and go on with regard to the 
attitude of opposition to the Gagnon Bill both last year and this year, we have 
not yet received a single word of criticism of our attitude from any of our mern- 
bers, nor any suggestion from any of our affiliated associations that we ought 
to reverse our attitude; but even at that, of course, I would not go so far as to 
say that every individual civil servant all over the country might feel that way . 
about it. There would always be a few who would feel differently. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Usually those who received their appointment under the old system of 
patronage would, I think, be interested in reviving it, but coming from a rural 
riding I have never received any representations from any who were in favour 
of my supporting the Gagnon Bill. Everyone has been absolutely opposed to 
it; they are absolutely opposed to the principles of the Gagnon Bill—A. Yet, 
you might find one individual civil servant. 

@. Well, it has never been suggested to me. 

The CHAIRMAN: Some of you would have a very interesting time, if you 
read my correspondence. 

Mr. CuHevrier: It may be because you are the chairman of this Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Some of it came before this ever happened. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. You said something in respect to promotions. I have been reading the 
reports submitted by the deputies of the different departments and note that 
written examinations, in so far as promotions are concerned, are very rare, few 
and far between; and might I read to you what Dr. Roche said in giving his 
evidence before the Committee? In speaking about promotion Dr. Roche said: 

Written examinations are resorted to but seldom, and the Commis- 
sion’s selection is based almost entirely upon the reports given by depart- 
mental officers upon the efficiency and fitness of the candidates. The 
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function of the Commission in connection with promotions, therefore, is 
not so much to conduct independent tests of the candidates’ fitness for 
promotion as to ensure fair consideration for all qualified candidates on 
the basis of the reports of the officers who best know them and their 
work. 


In other words, both from Dr. Roche’s testimony before the Committee 
and from the reports that I have perused to date, the function of the Commission 
is more or less to approve of the action of the department in making pro- 
motions?—A. If they are satisfied. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. If they are satisfied. 

Q. If who are satisfied?-A. If the Commission are satisfied that the 
department’s recommendation is a reasonable one. 

Q. Yes, but the Commission passes their Judgment on the finding of the 
deputy. A, Well, of course that is a point the Commission would have to 
answer. I am not competent to answer for them; but, as far as the Civil Service 
Act is concerned, the Commission is expected to pass upon promotions, that is 
to say, if there are three aspirants for a vacancy, and if the department recom- 
mends in favour of one who obviously is not the one who should get the job 
because he lacks fitness for the position, the Commission most assuredly must 
pass upon that. 

Q. That is the theoretical view?—A. That is the theoretical view, yes. 

Q. You have never,—or have you investigated the number of promotions 
recommended by deputies of departments, but which have been refused or 
altered by the Commission?—A. I think the number is very small. 

Q. Have you any figures?—A. I haven’t any figures, but I think the number 
is very small. At the same time there is this that cannot be overlooked: The 
mere fact that the department has to show this thing to someone else, such as 
the Civil Service Commission, sometimes has a deterring effect. 

Q. What would you think of a suggestion that the matter of Le eee 
which, at the present time, is largely in the hands of the deputy—perhaps 99! 
per cent.—be left entirely to the deputies?—A. I think 99 per cent. is rather a 
high estimate. 

Q. Well, I do not think so. 

The CHAIRMAN: Indicated from the returns made to us by deputy ministers. 

The Witness: As I was just pointing out, it may be that only one per cent. 
of the deputy minister’s recommendations are rejected by the Commission, but 
the fact is that the other 99 per cent. have to be’referred to the Commission and 
because they are going to be reviewed by the Commission, makes the department 
more careful in its recommendations. If the departments were answerable to 
nobody, then it would not be a question of one per cent which the Commission 
overrules being in error; there might be several more per cent in error, because 
the department was not ‘subject to any check at all. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


@. Yes. But if you note what I just read, Dr. Roche mentions that the 
Soimikeion? s selection is based almost entirely upon the reports given by depart- 
mental officers?—A. Well, yes, but that does not mean, necessarily, concurrence 
in the departmental recommendation. 

Q. It does not necessarily mean that, but to all practical intents that is 
what happens—A. After all, promotion has to be made in the Department. 
It is to the department that anybody must go to find out the records of those 
who are trying to secure the vacancy. If a man has been employed in one 
department for ten years, and he is trying for a vacant position, naturally it is 
his own department which can tell whether he is industrious, capable and so on, 
and the Commission or nobody else would have to do that. 
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Q@. Quite——A. The only alternative would be the scheme of written exam- 
inations, which would ignore entirely a man’s record in the department. That 
would be objectionable too. 

Q. The number of written examinations is, apparently, very very small? 
—A. For promotion? 

Q. For promotion—A. Yes, that is true, and at that I think most of them 
are confined to the lower grades. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


@. Mr. Phelan, as you represent a large proportion of the civil service, 
what would be the attitude of the civil servants with reference to those two 
alternatives? Would they rather that the promotions be left entirely to the 
discretion of the deputy ministers or would the civil servants prefer that pro- 
motions be made along the lines, if I understand them right, laid down in 
the second alternative—that is, that promotions should be made upon the 
recommendation of the deputy minister subject to the scrutiny of the Civil 
Service Commission?—A. Well, as I see the system now, Mr. Chevrier, the 
second is the course followed, in practice. That is what it amounts to. 

Q. It may be followed, Mr. Phelan, but we are trying to find out some- 
thing about the law as it affects the civil service. What is the feeling of the 
civil service toward the manner of making promotions, that they be left in the 
hands of the deputy minister or the commission and the deputy?—A. They 
feel it is better when left to the department and Commission both. 

Q. And if they feel in that way can you say whether they have any reason 
to offer why they feel that way?—-A. Well, the chief reason is Just as I men- 
‘tioned before, that the fact that the department has to go to the Commission, 
has to report on the different applicants and those reports are subject to some 
check by the Commission if necessary—that gives the civil servants a feeling 
that after all promotions are more apt to be made fairly. 

Q. I do not know whether I get it right, but by following the second 
alternative the civil servants feel the merit system is better observed by having 
the promotions recommended by the deputy minister subject to the approval of 
the Commission—is that it?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I had this in mind in asking my earlier question, Mr. Phelan, that such a 
tremendous percentage, in fact almost entirely, as Dr. Roche said, of the 
promotions are made by the departmental officials and that a great deal of 
expense and time to the Commisison and the government could be saved without 
any particular harm to the service, if the promotions were left entirely in the 
hands of the deputies—A. Well, that would be true in a great many cases, I 
suppose. There are a great many of the departments which, if left to do the 
thing themselves, would make the promotions very fairly. There might be 
officials, however, who would be prejudiced for or against individuals, and 
while it may appear to be a lot of trouble, without much result, to check up 
on all promotions just to discover those few cases, I think the net result warrants 
whatever expense may be involved. At that I do not believe the expense is 
great. The Commission would be able to tell that, but it does not seem to me 
there is very much expense involved. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just following on what you have now said, has your organization, or 
any of those civil service organizations, set up any machinery to deal with 
complaints of your civil service members who feel that they have not been 
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properly treated in the matter of promotions, or is there any person to whom 
you can make representations that a departmental official or deputy minister 
is playing favourites, or anything of that kind?—A. There is not, no. 

Q. Has any attempt been made on the part of your organization-——_ —A. I 
was going to describe that and advance a suggestion on the subject. There 
isn’t anybody to go to now except, in each case, the person against whose 
action it is desired to lodge complaint, that is, if a department does something 
that the individual does not like and feels is not equitable, then the only recourse 
is to go to the department itself and ask them to undo what they have done. 

@. And I suppose under the present system, Mr. Phelan, assume that the 
deputy head of the department recommends a man for promotion, the Civil 
Service Commission exercises its function and refuses to sanction that promotion, 
I suppose if that civil servant ultimately obtained promotion, by force of the 
power of the Civil Service Commission, his position, I should imagine, would 
be pretty near untenable in the department, would it not?—A. Well, it would 
be extremely difficult, yes. 

Q. May I ask, just so that I may get your viewpoint on those things— 
what position do you hold, Mr. Phelan?—-A. Head clerk, in the department 
of Labour. 

Q. How many grades up the scale is that, is that equal to a chief clerk? 
—A. No, it is the grade below. The standard grades are 1, 2, 3 and 4; then 
principal clerk, then head clerk, then chief clerk above that. 

Q. So in the structure of civil service appointments you are about the 
centre, or middle strata of it all, at the moment?—A. Around about that. 

Q. Or probably a little higher? 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. What machinery have you for taking up grievances?—-A. None, except 
the direct approach on the part of the organization to the Civil Service Com- 
mission or the department, that is, the Deputy Miniser or Minister, or by 
communicating with the Treasury Board or with whatever other authority is 
involved. 

Q. You said that it was your opinion that if there was an appointment 
made, a promotion made by the Civil Service Commission, that was not agree- 
able to the head of the department, to the deputy, that the person receiving 
that promotion would have a rather bad time of it. Do you think that that 
has any bearing on the Commission in acquiescing in the selection of the head 
of the department?—A. Well, I suppose naturally the Commission has to 
consult with the department. That cannot be avoided. There isn’t any reason 
why it should be avoided, and I suppose there is always some tendency, on 
the part of the Commission, to accept the recommendation of the department, 
unless, on the surface, there appears to be something wrong with it. 


The CHatRMAN: That would seem to be the natural course. 


The Wrrness: Of course there are promotions given, quite a number of 
them, where the department does not recommend any one individual specifically 
for the promotion. There may he a vacancy in one of the grades in a Depart- 
ment and the Commission will be asked to fill the vacancy. They may, or may 
not, give a written examination. There may be six, or a dozen applicants and 
the Commission makes the promotion, in due course, after having gone through 
their procedure, but the department will not have made any specific recom- 
mendation that anyone get the job. In other words, they are quite satisfied to 
have anyone get it who is determined to be qualified by the Commission. There 
are several cases of that, of course. 
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By'Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Do you think the Commission aids as a check on undue favoritism in the 
department?—A. That is our opinion—not a complete check, of course, because 
you have the human element to deal with, and you cannot make everyone see 
things in the same light, but it is a partial check, at least. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. It is extremely hard to check favoritism?—A. Well, it is impossible. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Could you devise a better system than at present, to insure the observ- 
ance of the merit system in promotion?—A. Well, I do not suppose it is possible 
to devise any beter system which would have any hope of being tried out. Any 
one of us could sit down and, in theory, work out an admirable scheme, but it 
might— 

The CHAIRMAN: It is a pretty difficult question to expect a head clerk of 
the department of Labour to answer. He has got to live in this “ burg” for a 
lifetime. 

Mr. MacInnis: But merit governs. There is no reason why we should not 
say it. 

By Mr. Chevrier: | 

Q. Leaving aside your own personal judgment, your federation, (you speak- 
ing as representative thereof), feel that this is as good a system as could be had? 
—A. Well, we have some improvements—I might refer to them as minor im- 
provements—to the promotion system to suggest, but as far as the principles 
involved in the present system are concerned, we think they are generally about 
as good as you can get. 

@. And they might be a little better with the improvements you suggest ?— 
A. We feel they would be better. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. The Commission really act as a referee in the matter of promotions?— 
A. That is their place in the scheme of things. 
@. Would there be any reason why a select committee from your own organ- 
ization should not occupy that position as referee in the matter of promotions ?— 
A. That would be fine for us. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Or a committee composed of a representative of your association, a 
representative of the department and a representative of the Commission?—A. 
We have a suggestion to advance for an Appeal Board, the idea being that the 
promotion would be made as the present system stands, but that in cases where 
either the department, or the individual affected, was not satisfied, either could 
go to this Board and could have the matter reviewed; and we suggest, in 
connection with that Board, that the Civil Service Commission, the Department 
~ and the employee, through his organization, be represented on that board to go 
into the case. But there are, after all, a great many—a pretty heavy percentage 
of these promotions made in the service-—where no question of unfairness, or 
favoritism, or anything like that, comes up. It is perfectly true that that ques- 
tion—one of those questions—comes up in connection with quite a number. 
suppose you hear more about those, where somebody takes exception to them; 
where everybody is satisfied, you do not hear much about them. 

The CuarrMan: If a dog bites a man, we hear very little about it, but 
if a man bites a dog, it appears in scare headlines. 
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Mr. CHEvriER: You always hear about doctors losing their patients, but 
you do not hear so much about doctors curing their patients. 

The CHAIRMAN: Of course, Mr. Chevrier, doctors are a poor illustration; 
“they bury their mistakes.” p 

Mr. Curvrizr: Take the lawyers, for example. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Do you find it is difficult to have your grievances heard through the 
departments?—A. No. As a general rule we are very well treated, when it 
comes to hearing of our grievances. I would not say, however, that it often goes 
beyond that. But we have not any complaints to make with regard to the hear- 
ing of our grievances from time to time. As a matter of fact, all authorities are 
usually most anxious to listen to what we have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have got two of your suggestions; now, what is your 
third suggestion? 

The Witness: I am still dealing with the Bill which was before the House. 
Now, with regard to the matter of dismissals: a change in the procedure in cases 
of dismissal was suggested by the Bill. The present regulations for the dismissal 
of a permanent employee require that he be dismissed by the Governor in 
Council. For that the Bill would substitute dismissal by the Minister of the 
department in which the permanent employee is engaged. Of course, the rules 
for dismissal are different in the case of temporaries and permanents. I am 
speaking now only of permanent employees. 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand. 

The Witness: We feel that there is not any reason for making a change 
from the present system. If a person is to be dismissed, then the matter 1s 
passed upon by Council, and we feel that that is a safeguard against a con- 
spicuous number of dismissals in this type of case in any one department. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Because the Minister must back up his recommendation to Council and 
satisfy the other members of Council?—A. In theory, at any rate. 
(. In practice?—A. In practice—-perhaps so too. 


By Mr. Bowman: | 

Q. That would certainly become the case where there was any particular 
question arising as to the correctness of the dismissal or the appropriatness of 
the dismissal?—A. Oh, yes; it would arise in any such case. The other ministers 
would undoubtedly wish to know why the recommendation was made, which 
would get away. from giving any one person, whether the head of the depart- 
ment or otherwise, the right to dismiss permanent employees. Of course, with 
temporary employees it is different. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Do the Civil Service Commission review the dismissals?—A. I think 
they sometimes review them, but actually they have no power, except so far as 
their own employees are concerned, where they make their recommendations. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Take number four now?—A. Well, the point of departmental Rigen 
ments as suggested in the Bill before the House, I have mentioned. 

Q. I have that grouped under suggestion number two?—A. I see. Those 
were our views of the Bill as considered by the House of Commons. I would 
like to refer just briefly to some of the evidence which has already been given. 
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We heartily approve of the Civil Service Commission system. That does not 
mean, of course, that we approve in every detail of its procedure now in effect. 
It does not mean that we do not. think this could be improved, but as a system, 
we believe that it cannot be improved upon and that any change by way of 
abolition of the Commission and the returning of the power to the departments 
would be a retrograde step, as far as the Civil Service is concerned. 

Q. Is that what you mean now when you say “system”, or do you include 
in the system the question of holding open competitions, for example, for a per- 
manent appointment, where some person is already in the position for a number 
of years and probably he is the only one who could fill the position; do you con- 
sider that part of the system?—-A. No. I mean, so far as the system is con- 
cerned—the principles, not the details, of the Civil Service Act. That other point 
you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, would be one of the details. There has been 
some evidence submitted to the Committee by the Civil Service Commission 
with regard to the necessity of suiting the departments in the work of the Civil 
Service Commission, and also there has been some discussion of the possibility 
of one of the branches, namely, the Organization Branch of the Commission, 
introducing economies into the administration. 

@. You are grouping two things?-A. Yes, the suiting of the departments 
one of the Commissioners mentioned as important. 

Q. That is with appointees?—A. Well, with the work of the Commission. 
I think it referred chiefly to appointments, but in that same general wav it 
referred to all the work of the Commission. Then, the Chief of the Organization 
Branch in giving evidence referred, in different cases, to the economies which 
had been effected, or could be effected in certain instances. Now, I would like 
to point out, en passant, that the term “economy” seemed to be used always in 
the sense of just saving expenditure. In other words, it would almost approach 
parsimony; because, after all, it is not always economy to fail to make an 
expenditure to a good purpose. 

Mr. Bowman: I do not think Mr. Putman’s suggestions in that respect — 
could be taken in that light. 

The CHarrMAN: We did not gather that impression. 

The Witness: Reading through the evidence it looked that way. Perhaps 
the word ‘“‘parsimony” is a little too harsh; but the idea seems to be— 

The CuHarrMAN: I grasp your thought, but I do not think that any of the 
Committee were left with that view, as the result of Mr. Putman’s evidence. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think Mr. Putman stressed the saving in financial expend- 
iture, but I believe it was implied there was an economy in efficiency as well. 

The Witness: I thought it was an economy in dollars and cents. 

Mr. VALLANCE: From the evidence, I think the witness could arrive at that 
conclusion, because he stipulated sums of money when asked what savings could 
be made. 

The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: But he gave the answer in reply to a direct question from 
myself as to what saving could be made. In his original general statement 
he did state the fact that economies could be made—overlapping and over- 
manning of service could be avoided—which, I think, is a very important thing 
for this Committee to consider, 


The Wirness: The point we wish to make there is this, that the work of 
the Organization Branch of the Commission should be primarily to recommend 
on what is fair and what is equitable, regardless of whether or not expense 
may be warranted at the moment, for, after all, the Treasury Board has to 
pass upon these cases of changed classification, and naturally, they say whether 
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or not the money is available to make the change recommended. There is 
some feeling, in some parts of the Civil Service, that the work of the Organization 
Branch of the Civil Service Commission could be improved. In this way: at 
the present time, when a department wishes to secure a change in classification 
for a position, or a class, they send a recommendation to that effect to the 
Civil Service Commission; the Civil Service Commission then send an investi- 
gator to the department; he goes into the facts of the case and eventually the 
Organization Branch of the Civil Service Commission reports to the Commis- 
sioners, and the Commissioners pass upon the ease most often, I think, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation made by their own Organization Branch. Now, 
in cases where the department has recommended that certain action be taken 
and the Organization Branch of the Commission concurs that that action 
should be taken, then there is no dispute and, naturally, it is not necessary 
to bother too much about it; but, where the Organization Branch of the Com- 
mission proposes to recommend adversely on the department’s request, we 
would suggest that a copy of that adverse report be returned to the department 
at the same time it is given to the Civil Service Commissioners, and that the 
Commissioners appoint a day when the Department may send a representative 
before the Commissioners, at the same time having present a representative 
of the Organization Branch, so that if the Organization Branch happens to 
report in error, the department may be in position to defend its original request 
and to see that the whole case is clearly and fairly presented to the Com- 
missioners before they finally pass upon it. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Something in the nature of a re-hearing?—A. Practically that. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Where the Commission has heard only one dnnaie the idea is that you 
want them to get the other side of the question?—A. That is it. They get an 
original statement from the department in a brief form. Then the Commission | 
send to the department and get their own report. That is what it amounts to. 
If that report is adverse, the department questions it; wants to take some 
special action and press the case, or make an inquiry direct to the Commission. 
It has not had an opportunity of having its case fully heard; it is only a 
preliminary hearing. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Of course, Dr. MacTavish says that the whole genius of the organization 
is “suiting ” the department?—A. Yes; but there are cases where that factor 
is overlooked. There are cases where the department requests that certain 
positions be regraded and the Commission reports adversely on them. 


By the Charman: 
Q. What you have been saying refers to reclassifications asked for by a 
department’?—A. Yes; reclassifications asked for by a department. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. What would be the use of the Organization Branch, if it was merely to 
concur with every request made by a department?—A. There would not be 
any use for it. That is perfectly true. But, at the same time, this does happen 
now occasionally; the Organization Branch sends an investigator to the depart- 
ment and he reports to the Commission, but his report may be in error. After 
all, occasionally an investigator will make a mistake; he will overlook some- 
thing, some important detail of the work pertaining to the position, or some 
other representation of the department will not be given the weight it deserves, 
and it is just to correct this action that we suggest this procedure. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. I suppose, Mr. Phelan, that as nearly all requisitions for re- bata diley 
recommended by departments mean increase in salaries to the civil servant 
and, therefore, more outlay, if the Organization Branch were efficiently perform- 
ing its function there would be a natural resistance in that Branch to increasing 
expenditure?—A. Not necessarily, because sometimes work is expanding in a 
department and they may have to add to the staff. 

Q. That may be true; but would not the natural thing be, if the Organization 
Branch is to be a true efficiency branch of the service, that obviously their whole 
natural training is to get the maximum of operation for the minimum of expense? 
—A.I think it should not be. That is more properly the function of the 
Treasury Board. One can understand the Treasury Board being just as econ- 
omical as it is possible to be to save money. 

Q. What position is the Treasury Board in to know anything about the 
details of departments? Here is a branch of the Civil Service which, if I might 
compare it, is following the function of, we will say, an efficiency expert in a 
large industrial plant. Now, I am not saying that their object in life should 
be to reduce civil servants’ salaries; that is not my point. I say there should 
be in that Branch a natural resistance to an increase of expenditure which would 
be caused by re-classification?—A. I think the position of the Organization 
Branch should be more judicial than that; it should go into the Department and 
determine whether or not, in their judgment, the change suggested should be 
made. 

@. Now, you see where we are heading. I have been trying to help out 
your case. If they are going to be judicial, why the necessity of having any 
copies of the report sent to the department?—A. Because they may make 
mistakes in the judicial field. It is possible to have appeals from a judge’s 
decision. The case is similar here. It should be possible to have some appeal 
from the initial judgment of the Organization Branch. 

@. But, you say it has already been changed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission?—A. Yes; but our suggestion is that that be not done until the Depart- 
ment is furnished with a copy of the report and is given an opportunity to appear 
before the Commission. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


(. We have been given the impression here, at least I have, that the Civil 
Service Commission, in the performance of its duty, generally has been, if 
I might use the term, catering to the heads of the departments, or to the deputy 
heads. That is to say, the first consideration, possibly, was harmony with the 
head of the department. I do not know whether the rest of the Committee 
got that impression, but I did. Now, don’t you think that it is essential that 
there should be no pressure brought to bear upon the Commissioners or, particu- 
larly upon the Organization Branch of the Commission?—A. Well, it is not a 
question of bringing pressure to bear on them; after all, if the Commissioners 
were to hear, on the same day, a representative of the department and a repre- 
sentative of the Organization Branch, that should be fair enough. It is not a 
question of trying to tell the Organization Branch what they should do. They 
have already done what they thought they should do. But it is a question of 
the Organization Branch being prepared to support their recommendation with a 
representative of the department present. : 

Q. Yes, but if there were a few adverse recommendations by the Organization 
Branch, and the matter was taken to the Commission in the way you have 
suggested, and the Commission ruled against the Organization Branch, would 
not the tendency be for the Organization Branch to concur with the recom- 
mendations of the department? What is the use of bringing those recommenda- 
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tions before the Commission, and have them thrown in the waste-basket?—A. 
No, because at the present time the Commissioners do not always concur in the 
report of the Organization Branch, occasionally they disagree with the Organiza- 
tion Branch and deal with the case in a way other than the Organization Branch 
may have recommended; and then, too, if the Commissioners are to become 
routine in dealing with recommendations of their Organization Branch, it is 
passing the powers which are statutory with the Commissioners along to the 
Organization Branch. 

Q. But you say, even now, without the method you suggest, the Commis- 
sioners do, at times disagree with the Organization Branch, so that there is no 
possibility of their becoming merely routine performing perfunctory services? 
A. The Commissioners, I submit, rely very largely upon the report of their 
Organization Branch for the facts of the case. They may dispute the judgment 
of the Organization Branch as to the recommendations, but, for the facts of the 
case, they rely on the report of that Branch. Sometimes the report of the branch 
is in error as to facts. 

@. Don’t you think, instead of having the head of the department and the 
representative from the Organization Branch who made the investigation appear 
before the Commission, it would be better for the head of the department to 
report back that he was not satisfied with the report, and for the Commission 
to send their investigator in again to see if he had overlooked something?—A. 
At the present time, the department does not receive a copy of the report at all. 

The CuHatrrMAN: You are asking a man to review his own judgment. 


Mr. MacInnis: No, not necessarily. Any man who is worthwhile should 
be always willing to go over his own work to see if it is as good as he thought 
it was. 

The Witness: Of course, the Chairman has pointed out that there is almost 
inevitably a natural disinclination to alter its opinion on the part of the 
Organization Branch who recommends those changes. Now, I say that should 
not be so. I suppose though, you would always have it. That might always 
exist, and so long as any attitude of that kind does exist, it is useless to send 
some man along to recommend a second time on what he has already reported 
on once. He might change his mind. That is to say, would it not be better to 
have the thing done in just a little different way, to try to get at the facts in a 
little different way to see whether or not the change should be made? 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. No. I would think the Organization Branch is not interested in the 
matter, excepting to get as smoothly a running and as efficiently a running 
organization as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN: Without regard to costs? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes, without regard to costs. 

The CHAIRMAN: You may as well scrap the whole organization. 

Mr. MacInnis: Not at all. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. If the Organization Branch is performing the functions it should per- 
form, the costs, taken in relation to the work performed and the efficiency 
received, would always be less than otherwise would be the case. If that is not 
the case, then your Organization Branch is really superfluous. You have no 
need of it at all, or it is performing no useful function.—A. Well, it is not our 
opinion that the Organization Branch should not pay too much attention to costs. 
After all, there are two other authorities who have to review costs. The primary 


function of the Organization Branch, first of all, is to make recommendations. 
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The department has to have some idea in mind what that change, if made, 
would cost, because then the department has to find money to make the change, 
in the sense that even if the Organization Branch may have recommended to 
the Commissioners and even if the Commissioners approve of the change sug- 
gested, the matter still has to go before the Treasury Board. If the Treasury 
Board approve it will be then— 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Phelan, when you argue that, are you not blowing hot 
and cold at the same time? Your organization comes and says: “We stand 
behind the principle of the Civil Service Act.” Why? Because it removes the 
principal causes of partisanship and so forth, to a large extent, in the civil 
service. Now, the Treasury Board is a political body. When you have the 
Organization Branch deal with the matter of organization, you have the same 
principle of a non-partisan political body dealing with the suggestion of the 
curtailment of expenditures; so, having regard to that aspect of it, if you want 
the principle of the Act adhered to, how can you harmonize that with your 
suggestion? 

The Witness: Well, Mr. Chairman, the Treasury Board in one sense, is a 
political institution, inasmuch as the six ministers who constitute it are members 
of Parliament, but I never heard of any complaint of the Treasury Board hold- 
ing up any of these matters on a political basis at all. I do not think it ever 
does. As far as we can ever say, the Treasury Board has only one thing in 
mind: can we or can we not spend this money? ‘There is always the financial 
consideration. I do not think they ever held a matter of this kind up on any 
other basis. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Then, I might have no faith in the judgment of one Treasury Board, 
and my friend John Vallance might have no faith in the judgment of another, so 
we try to get a branch to look after organization which is apparently, to all 
intents and purposes, removed from partisan influences?—A. Yes; in the final 
analysis, the Treasury Board is responsible for all expenses, and it was never con- 
templated in the Civil Service Act that the Organization Branch of the Com- 
mission would have the final say as to those expenses. 

Q. I am not suggesting they should.—A. That could not be, really, but the 
fact is if the Organization Branch always has the money question in mind, 
then it is going to temper its judgment. 

Q. I think it should—A. Well yes, if the requests of the Departments were 
absolutely extravagant, but what I mean is merely because a change as sug- 
gested is going to cost some more money, does not mean the change itself should 
not be made. 

Q. No.—A. Or an argument against the change. 

Q. Nobody is suggesting that—A. That is what it always comes down to, 
if people start to give too much weight to the financial phase of it. 


By Mr, Chevrier: 

Q. What is the function of the Organization Branch, its service to the 
departments?—A. Well, that is covered in the Civil Service Act. 

Q. What does it do with respect to the departments?—A. These matters to 
which we are referring now are cases where the department requests a change 
be made in the classification of an individual or a class, to take account of some 
new duties or change in duties. 

Q. That would be made with a view of promotion or reclassification, or 
with a recommendation for promotion or reclassification, meaning an expense 
of money, would be recommended for what purpose?—A. Because it is felt it 
is earned. 

Q. Because it is earned? Would it be for the purpose of assuring greater 
efficiency to the service?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. That is a theory?—A. Yes, if you admit that after all it is cheaper— 
By Mr, Chevrier: 

Q. I am not giving evidence. I am trying to get at the bottom of your 
case. From what you have said, I supposed the function of the Organization 
Branch would be to secure the best employee in the way of promotion for 
appointment, particularly promotion, that would ensure the efficient working 
out of the work of that department?—A. That is it, exactly. 

Q. If that be so, to what extent, if to any, the element of cost should enter, 
is a question of having efficiency in the Service. Should the element of 
cost come in at all?—A. Not so long as you can get the money to meet the 
bill. 

Q. That is what I want. 


The CHAIRMAN: You can get efficiency in anything at a minimum price, 
and you can get it at a maximum price. 


The Witness: Well, the point is this, Mr. Chairman, if,you admit the 
theory that it is cheaper to pay what a job is worth, then, why should the 
element of cost enter into it? It is like this. You may be able to get common 
labour for five cents an hour, because there is a surplus of it. You may also 
pay as high as twenty-five, or thirty, or thirty-five cents. It may be a whole 
lot cheaper to pay thirty cents per hour for labour than five cents per hour. 
It is the same thing in other walks of life. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I am taking an extreme illustration. For example, you answer Mr. 
Chevrier in a way which, frankly, I cannot agree with, that the job of the 
Organization Branch is to see whether the work which it proposes that a man 
has to do, additional work, is worth so much more money—I do not conceive 
that to be a job at all—A. That is one of their jobs. 

Q. Is it not this: a certain department requests a reclassification, and 
Mr. Putman, or one of his investigators, goes down there, and he comes back to 
the Commission and he says the department has recommended a reclassifica- 
tion for John Jones, because he is doing work that is really not part of the 
duties of a clerk, grade one, which he now is. In his opinion, that work 
could just as well be done by Jim Brown, who is already a clerk, grade two, 
and being paid for the work on a higher basis, and therefore there is no necessity 
to make this change in classification of Jones. That is what I conceive to be the 
true Job of the Organization Branch.—A. Well, of course, that is all part of pass- 
ing upon the request. of the reclassification of the one position. In the case you 
outline, they reject the request, because they have found conditions were not 
such as alleged. 

Q. If it is a case of getting the same work done by someone who was being 
paid a proper scale for it, there would be a saving, of course, in expenditure, 
by reason of someone else not being on the higher basis——A. That is merely an 
incidental function of the Organization Branch, after all. 

Q. I think that ought to be the main function—A. It should not 
be placed on the Organization Branch of the Commission to go all through 
the classes at all. Departmental men ought to run their affairs. After all, 
each department should have some idea how best to allocate its own work. 

Q. The point under discussion is, when the departments want to make a 
change in the way outlined in the way they run their affairs, they get more 
salary for somebody in the Department—A. Well— 

Q. It comes to the Organization Branch to say whether or not, in their 
opinion, it is a necessary change.—A. Well no, Mr. Chairman. It does not 
work that way, because when these requests come to the Commission for 
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reclassification of individual positions or class positions, there is supposed to 
have been an actual concrete change in the position affected. It is not for the 
department—of course, in every case the Organization Branch might be sent to 
a department to reorganize the work in advance of the application for reclassifi- 
cation, or something of that sort. 

Q. Let us stay with the case I have suggested.—A. Well, in that case, there 
is supposed to have been a change before the date on which the application 
went in. Of course, if it is, one would expect the Organization Branch to report 
accordingly, but it is not the main function of the Organization Branch, when 
requests of that kind are to be passed upon—not as we see it at any rate—to 
go around, and, to put it bluntly, start in and tell a Department how to do 
its work. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Just one moment, Mr. Chairman. You say it is not the function of the 
Organization Branch, or you say it is not the function of the Commission, 
because the Organization Branch is part of the Commission, to go into the 
various departmhents and organize the departments?—A. Oh, that is the func- 
tion of the Commission, of course. 

@. Yes. That is what you said a moment ago, that it was not the function 
of the Organization Branch.—A. No, I did not. I must not have made myself 
clear. I did not intend to say that at all. What I did say was this: I did 
say that it never appeared to us to be the function of the Commission to go 
around—and I am stating it rather crudely. I must admit—to go around and tell 
every department how to do its work. There are times, I think, from time 
to time, when the Commission has properly, and regularly been called in to reor- 
ganize a branch of the service. That has been done different times, of course. 
I presume so long as the present system obtains, it will always be done from 
time to time. But these cases we are referring to now usually affect only one, 
sometimes they affect two or three or four, but usually very small numbers are 
affected. 

Q. Is it not a fact that although it may only affect one person at one time, 
that it indirectly affects a great many people. That is, if you promote Bill 
Smith from one classification to a higher classification, and, consequently, 
increase his salary, you do not increase the responsibility, that generally shows 
in another department, and a person in the same department will make an 
application to have his classification changed, and indirectly it will have a 
great bearing on the organization of the department—A. That might happen; 
of course, it could. 

Q. It does happen.—A. Well, you see in these cases it is not a question 
of a person, of an individual making an application to get a classification 
changed, it is a question of the department recommending to the Commission 
that the classification be changed. I might suggest that my job be changed, and 
I be given a higher rating, but that would not necessarily mean anything at 
all. These changes are not so easy as all that, you know. 

Q. But if you had influence in connection with the application, then it 
would be the case?—A. Well, I would not term it influence. I would say if 
I could impress the deputy head that my duties had increased or changed in 
some respects, well then, I suppose he would recommend it to the Commission. 

Q. Yes—A. But it is Just in that way that these cases come up. 


By Mr. Bowman; 

Q. Do I understand now that you are suggesting that the Organization 
Branch, in all applications for reclassification, before the final decision is 
made, a representative from the department, a representative from the 
Organization Branch and the Commission meet and finally review the applica- 
tion }-—A. "ye izati 
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Q. And Mr. Putnam has told us that there are thousands of applications 
for reclassification?—A. I thought the figure was about a thousand, over some 
years, was it not? 

Q. No, my recollection is thousands, but it makes no difference—A. I 
think it was a thousand over a period of about five years. 

Q. Well, all right—A. That would be about 200 a year. 

Q@. Yes, and the object of all those reclassifications is really, to a very 
substantial extent at least, an increase in salary to the individual whose reclassi- 
fication is asked for?—-A. Yes, to the individual. 

Q. Yes—A. But it may not mean an added expenditure. It may be that 
a small division is being reorganized. It may be that some one individual has 
ieft and that his duties are being divided up among two or three others. That 
often happens. 

Q. That often happens, and in the majority of cases this reclassification 
means an increase in salary?—-A. Yes, I would agree with you, so far as the 
majority is concerned. 

Q. All right, and the real object of your Federation, and your duties as 
President, and your executive, is to get as many salary increases as possible for 
your civil servants?—A. Yes, in so far as they are entitled to them, based on con- 
siderations of justice and equity, but not just blindly to go looking for increases 
or promotions. 

Q. Quite so. It would not improve your position, or the position of your 
association, if you went around blindly asking for increases, you would soon 
lose the confidence of the powers that be, but that is the idea of your organiza- 
tion—to advance the interests of the different employees with whom you are 
associated, and in those reclassifications, present their views as far as possible, 
in order that they might get higher salaries?—A. Exactly, where we feel they 
are entitled to them. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Would you go so far as to say that you would advocate reclassification, 
with a view to securing a higher salary, if that was not consistent with efficiency? 
—A. No, I added just after Mr. Bowman finished “if they are entitled to them.” 

Q. Oh, if they are entitled to them?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is not the primary idea.—A. The primary idea of which? 

Q. Of your asseciation?—A. Oh, absolutely. 

Q. The primary idea?—A. The primary idea of the organization, as Mr. 
Bowman mentioned it, is to advance the interest of its members, where the 
circumstances warrant. 


Mr. CuHevrier: Oh, that is all right. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Can you conceive of a plea being made for an increase in salary, where 
circumstances didn’t warrant it?—A. Oh, yes, we have at different times been 
asked to take up matters with a department, and we have advised the people 
who asked us to do it that we did not consider that they had a case. That 
has happened quite often. 

Q. Well, I did not have just that in mind. What I had in mind was that 
sometimes the head of a department would suggest an increase and the Organiza- 
tion Branch would not agree. In that case, you would not say that you did not 
agree with the head of the department?—A. Oh, no. In a case like that, we 
have a good deal of confidence in the head of the department. 

The CHairMAN: You would not be human, if you did not. 


The Wirness: When it comes to that, of course, we believe he knows his 
own job. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Don’t you really think, Mr. Phelan, that there should be some body, 
or organization, that should act in the capacity of a check to those applicants 
for reclassification?—A. Oh, absolutely. There isn’t any other practical way 
to deal with them. Someone has to investigate them and report upon them. 
I hope I did not give the impression that we thought the Organization Branch 
should be abolished, or anything of that sort. 

Q. No, not at all—A. Because we certainly do not think that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I understand the impression you wanted to convey, Mr. Phelan, was this 
—that where there is a disagreement, between the Organization Branch and 
the departmental recommendation, both sides should be heard before the 
Commission as a judicial body to determine the issue—A. That is it exactly. 
The suggestion, Mr. Chairman, developed in the Committee—I just forget at 
the moment where it came from—that possibly it might be advisable to transfer 
the work of the Organization Branch direct to the Treasury Board. Is that 
not correct—that was under consideration? 

Mr. Bowman: Oh, no. 

The CuarrmMan: Some questions were developed along that line. 

The Wirness: I might say, on that point, that in our opinion, that would 
not be a wise move from any point of view. After all, the Treasury Board 
checks up on the work of the Organization Branch, where it is going to cost 
more money anyway, and we feei that the one check would be quite enough. 

There are, in the civil service, as was mentioned earlier, some thousands of 
temporary employees. Some of these employees are what are known as long- 
term temporaries. They have been in the service now for upwards of twelve, 
or thirteen years, running back, I believe, to twenty-five or thirty years in some 
cases. These employes were not blanketed in, when the Civil Service Act became 
effective, partly perhaps through carelessness on the part of the department 
in which they were engaged and partly because of other technical reasons. We 
have not an exact count of those temporaries who are in the capacity of long- 
term temporaries, though I believe the Civil Service Commission is compiling 
a list which would show the number. It would appear that, perhaps, there are 
two thousand of them in the Civil Service, and we wanted to bring this to the 
attention of the Committee, to see if they would give it consideration and 
perhaps recommend that these employees be made permanent, if necessary, by 
some special legislation. Just to take one example: There are some engineers, 
that is, stationary engineers, in public buildings throughout the country—not 
only in Ottawa but in other parts of the country—who have been in the service 
now since before the time when the Civil Service Act was passed. They are not 
permanent, though they are given the benefits, in some case, of the Civil Service 
Superannuation Act; but they have been pegged for several years at a salary 
somewhat below the maximum which is allowed to the class; in other words, 
men in the same category who entered the service after those long-term 
temporaries entered it and were made permanent immediately, and who have 
gone ahead in respect —* their salary till they reached the maximum, whereas 
those men with longer service have remained where they were several years ago. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

@. Are you aware of any others that were temporaries for a further number 
of years than that, that is, who have been temporaries for a longer period of 
years, going back of 1918?—A. Well, yes. We have some members in the 
department of Marine, at Prescott, who were appointed there at the time the 
marine signal depot was started in Prescott in, about 1913,—those men are still 
temporary. 
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Q. Are they not enjoying the benefits of the so-called Civil Service Act?— 
A. They are under the Civil Service Act, I believe, in a way, but they are not 
permanent under the Act. 

Q. I just say that because I happen to know, personally, three or four who 
have been appointed since 1897 and they are still temporary?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: Do you know why, Mr. Chevrier? 


Mr. CHEvrRIER: Well, it is just because they were never taken under the 
Civil Service Act. 

Mr. Bowman: That is, legally they did not come within the provisions of 
the Civil Service Act? 

Mr. Cuevrier: Nor do they get the benefits of the Superannuation Act or 
anything of the kind. 

Q. Mr. Phelan, are you sufficiently familiar with the provisions of the 
Superannuation Act to tell me, if these temporary employees were taken in now 
by statute, by an amendment to the Civil Service Act, which we might recom- 
mend to the House, or is there a provision in the Act to take care of that situ- 
ation, or do we have to consider amendments to other Acts as well?—A. Strange 
as it seems, some are under the Superannuation Act now. 

Q. So that we would not have to take that Act into consideration?—A. 
You would not have to take that Act into consideration. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. You do not mean all of them, Mr. Phelan?—A. Well, they had the right 
to elect to come under it. They are not all under it, it is true, because some 
of them failed to elect to come under it. 

Q. In order to get to my point, as I understand it, in order to enjoy the 
benefits of superannuation, is it not so that there must be a stated annual salary, 
or fixed rate?—A. Oh, yes. If they are under prevailing rates, of course, it 
would require special legislation. 

Q. And full time over $600, and not under prevailing rates?—A. Well, full 
time,—if seasonal they are included in the definition of full time. A man 
works six months or eight months in the year, and if he earns $600 or over he is 
eligible to come under the Superannuation Act. 

Q. At a stated salary?—-A. At a stated annual salary in excess of $600. 

Then too, some of the departments for reasons, or for no reason, are dilatory 
about making permanent employees when first appointed. It would, perhaps, be 
better if I did not mention any department, but we have had cases where men 
were appointed in a temporary capacity and were just trailed along for two, 
three or five—or more—years for no reason at all, apparently. Now, that is a 
situation to which we would like to call attention, because the Civil Service Act 
provides for certain probationary periods. An appointee may be temporary for 
six months, then even if he is made permanent— 

Q. May I ask now what would be that particular class, clerical or artisan? 
—A. Some of them are manipulative staffs. They are at stated annual salaries. 
They are not on prevailing rates. 

Q. Are they under the clerical staffs?—-A. In some cases, yes. But in other 
cases they would be manipulative staffs of one sort or another on stated annual 
salaries. Just why any department acts in that way, it is pretty difficult to 
discover, but, nevertheless, there are cases where departments are dilatory about 
making permanent people for whom they have permanent positions or rather for 
whom they have permanent work. It is not a question of making people 
permanent when they are on purely temporary work. We wanted to bring the 
attention of the Committee to that point in the mss that it might be possible 


to give it some consideration. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Do you know of any cases where these temporary positions have been 
filled for a number of years, as you say, where the departments have tried to 
get the appointments made permanent but have not succeeded in getting the 
approval of the Commission?—A. The Commission would not hold them up. 
Of course there are cases, you know, where work may be temporary, and yet it 
may last a long number of years. For instance, there is work now being closed 
out on the Welland Canal which has lasted for approximately twenty years, but 
all during that twenty years it was really temporary work. There was never 
any hope of it becoming permanent work. The other cases that we refer to are 
cases where the work of a department may increase, and increase permanently, 
and where people are kept on temporary, for several years and quite unneces- 
sarily. | 

By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Mr. Phelan, in the branch of the Soldiers Settlement Board, and a few 
other kindred boards, those employees are still temporaries?—A. Still tempor- 
aries, yes. 

Dina they are not enjoying the benefits of superannuation?—A. No, that 
is quite right. 

Q. This work has been going on for a number of years?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And will undoubtedly go on for a number of years?~A. Well, yes, most 
of it. 

Q. Until the last of the soldiers have been taken care of? Now, is there any 
reason why those employees should not be made permanent, so that they may 
enjoy the benefits of superannuation and the other privileges that go with the 
Civil Service law?—-A. There is no apparent reason, no. They have been in there 
now, I believe, some of them, since immediately following the war, 1919-20, and so 
on, and they are still temporary. 

Q. When I mention the Soldiers Settlement Board—of course there are others? 
A. There are other Boards and Commissions in the same status. 3 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It would appear, Mr. Phelan, that the power to remedy the evil, if evil 
it is, is already in the hands of the Commission. Section 38, subsection 3, of 
the Civil Service Act reads: 

Temporary employment in the Civil Service shall be authorized only 
for such time, not exceeding six months, as the Commission deems neces- 
sary, and the period for which the employment is authorized shall be 
mentioned in the certificate of qualification issued by the Commission; 
and one or more extensicns of such period of employment may be granted 
by the Commission, but each such extension shall be limited to a period 
not exceeding six months. 


Surely the power is already in the Commission to cure that situation, by refusing 
_ to issue more certificates?—A. Well, yes, but then there are always technical 
difficulties coming up, you know. Sometimes it is a matter of the department’s 
appropriation. They may not be able to pay them. If they are permanent, 
they may not have any money to pay them, so that the department may find 
it more convenient to trail employees along as temporaries, rather than have 
them made permanent. Well, the Commission would not appear to have much 
option in a case like that. 

Q. Oh, yes, the Commission could say “At the end of the fiscal year those 
men have got to become permanent, we will not issue temporary certificates 
any more.” Then if the department requires the men for the performance 
of the duties, obviously the department must provide the money with which 
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to pay them?—A. Oh, yes, I think that could be done. Some of the evidence 
indicated that the Commission feels they have to “suit” the department, and 
I suppose they do not want to start in telling the department what it ought to 
do. 


Q. You see, we cannot legislate that which is already law.—A. No, but 
I think if that were insisted upon, by calling the attention of the Commission - 
and the department to that section of the Act it would help, because, after all, 
while the power rests with the Commission, to a certain extent, there are other 
details which the department has to agree to and fix up. 


Mr. Cuevrier: On that score—of course I cannot give evidence—we are 
here to investigate the working of the Act, and in connection with some of these 
employees that I have mentioned, if you feel that they should be called with 
a view to permanency in the service—there are a number of these employees, 
for instance, in the Soldiers’ Settlement Board .and other branches of the service 
where the department take the attitude that, in view of the law, the position 
is not a permanent one, because it is bound to be extinguished after a certain 
number of years; for instance, the historical section in the department of 
National Defence, that has been lasting for a number of years and those people 
are being deprived of the privileges of the Superannuation Act and the like. 
I am just pointing that out to you, Mr. Chairman, if you feel that we should 
go into that aspect of the case, where men have been employed since 1918, 
and will continue to be employed until the last of the returned men have been 
taken care of, because it may be that a recommendation of this Committee 
would be the only thing to secure the permanency of these men and women, 
thus bringing them under the provisions of the Act. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would think, Mr. Chevrier, that the Committee would 
approve of any person being called before the Committee whom any member 
of the Committee requested to be called, and I would suggest that just as soon 
as we get through with civil service representatives and deputy ministers, and 
so forth, it would be the convenient time, if you thought it advisable, to bring 
that matter forward. 

Mr. Cuevrter: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairMAN: Any witnesses you desire. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Having said that much, Mr. Chairman, I should think 
this will be public notice to those concerned who feel that they should be 
heard. 

The CuarrMAN: Let them get in touch with Mr. Chevrier. 

Mr. Cuevreier: I am not here to bring more work to this Committee. 
However, I think they should be heard. 

Mr. Bowman: If you had one or two representative men it would be 
better. 

Mr. CuHevrier: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bowman: That would probably be sufficient for our purpose. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Has there been any real movement, on behalf of these men, to become 
recognized or to be brought under the operations: of the Civil Service Act? 
—A. Yes. I believe one of the other organization representatives who is going 
to appear is going to bring up that point. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Oh, that is all right. 

The Witness: LHarlier I mentioned, in connection with the Gagnon Bill, 
the question of promotions. Now, we have some suggestions to make in connec- 
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tion with promotions which I would like to outline now. The report of the 
Civil Service Commission for 1928 dealt with the question of departmental 
delays in making promotions as follows: {4 


In their last report the Commissioners drew attention to the prac- 
tice, which has frequently been found to exist, of placing officers in 
vacant positions in an acting capacity for considerable periods of time 
before asking the Commission to take steps to fill the vacancies either 
by promotion or by open competition. When the competition is finally 
held, the temporary incumbent of the position has obviously an unfair 
advantage over the other competitors. 

The Commission accordingly requests that requisitions for appoint- 
ments or promotions be filed at as early a date as possible, so that when 
the position in question becomes vacant there will be no necessity for an 
acting appointment, but the new appointee will be ready to take over 
the duties. 

The Commissioners have again to refer to the considerable number 
of complaints which have been received regarding the delays which have 
taken place in connection with promotions in certain departments. In the 
ereat majority of such cases inquiry has disclosed the fact that the delay 
has been caused by the failure of the department concerned to furnish the 
Commission, with reasonable expedition, with the reports upon the quali- 
fications of the candidates in question,-upon which, in large measure, selec- 
tions for promotions are made. When these departmental reports are 
furnished promptly and promotions are allowed to proceed without hind- 
rance, the result is decidedly beneficial to the public service, as protracted 
delays and the dissatisfaction and uncertainty which they arouse in the 
minds of the employees are bound to react against their efficiency and 
morale. 


That point which the Civil Service Commission called attention to in their — 
reports of 1928 is one which has been the cause of some dissatisfaction in the 
Civil Service, from time to time, as the Commissioners point out, and we would 
suggest that if the Committee can devise any means of urging the departments 
more promptly to make application to have vacancies filled which are to be filled 
in future, then we think it would react favourably on the administration of the 
public service. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. There would not be any delays if the departments— —A. I think some 
of them,—as a matter of fact those delays are departmental delays now. 

Q. That is not what the departments say, according to the statements that 
are filed with us. The statements would indicate that some of these delays were 
because of the actions of the Commission—A. Well, it is pretty difficult, you 
know, two or three or five years afterwards to find out who was at fault; but the 
fact is, though, that some of the departments—not all of them, of course, but 
some of the departments—-are just slow about getting round to filling vacancies, 
when they have it in mind all along to fill them and fill them by promotion. They 
just fool along about the thing, in some cases without any apparent reason. In 
many cases the position might just as well be filled a year earlier, and, in fairness 
to the employee, the position should be filled whenever the vacancy occurs in 
the normal course. 

The Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, when giving evidence, 
referred to delay in promotion due to the fact that retiring leave is paid out of 
the salary appropriation attached to a given position. We would like to refer 
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to Dr. Roche’s comment in that regard and to say that that is a point which 
we hope will some day be corrected, because we feel that if a separate appro- 
priation, which would not necessarily be very large, were provided for the pay- 
ment of retiring leave, then promotions would be speeded up in a reasonable way. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. You mean, for instance, an employee is retired with six months’ leave 
and you cannot fill that position, by promotion or otherwise, until his six months’ 
have expired?—A. Only in one department. One department has special legis- 
lation. — 

@. But, in the meantime, in the other departments, the position cannot be 
filled, because it would mean the necessity of paying two salaries?—A. Quite 
right. 

Q. The suggestion was made—at least I think it was made—that a lump 
sum should be paid at once?—A. Yes, exactly, a gratuity. 

Q. Then the other incumbent should be appointed at once?—A. Exactly. 


Mr. Cueveier: I think that is only fair. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I take it your organization approves of Dr. Roche’s suggestion in that 
regard?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In other words, for this period you would be paying two salaries for the 
same position?—A. If you consider the retiring leave salary, yes. Of course, 
if we consider it as a gratuity, a gift on retirement after long service, then you 
would not consider it as paying two salaries for the one position. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. It is a matter of gratuity—a gift?—A. Yes, it is in consideration of 
long and faithful service. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. And then we would get over that difficulty that we had the other day of 
having somebody in a position for a length of time and then coming to the 
position with special rating for experience?—A. To a certain extent, yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In these individual cases?—A. Yes. You would get away from the 
difficulty of a person being put in to learn a job pending the filling of it, to a 
certain extent. 


Mr. Bowman: I say this would be a bad time for this Committee to make 
any suggestions which would increase the cost of the public service. 

The CuHarrMAN: We appreciate that. 

Mr. MacInnis: I do not think this would increase it. 

The CuarrMAN: It increases the outlay of this country to the extent of 
paying six months’ bonus to everybody who is retiring; increases the burden of 


the taxpayer to that extent. 
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Mr. Cuevrier: No. They get six times one month, and if they get it 
all at once, it would only be a matter of the interest thereon. 

The CuatrMAN: If they now get six times one month’s amount, another 
person promoted to that position gets the same six times one month’s amount 
at the same time. 


Mr. Cuevrier: It would be different. 


Mr. MacInnis: He does the work of that particular person, and if he 
does the work he is entitled to the payment. 


Mr. Bowman: It does not alter the fact that it does double the cost to 
the government at that time. 

Mr. MacInnis: No, no. 

The CuHairMAN: Is this not a matter that we should argue later? 


Mr. Bowman: Let us understand: Mr. MacInnis’ point. 


Mr. MacInnis: A man has been in the Civil Service and has served a 
considerable number of years. He is due to retire, and he gets a retiring allow- 
ance, according to the number of years he has been in the service, retiring over 
a period of years—he gets five or six months’ pay—I do not know how many 
months—but he receives every month the cheque that he would receive when 
he was doing the work in the Department, and while he is retiring there is 
another man in his position doing the work that he was-doing. Now, the two 
salaries are paid in any case. 

The CHatrmMan: No. : 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes they are. The retiring allowance is paid and the 
salary is paid to the man who is doing the work. 

Mr. Bowman: Yes. That is auite true. I follow you that far. 

Mr. MacInnis: Now, if you pay the retiring allowance right away and 
allow a permanent promotion to be made you are not paying any more. Possibly 
you are paying a slight increase in the salary, but it is not at all necessary 
that you should do so, nor is it at all certain that you would do so. 

Mr. Bowman: No. That is not the object of the suggestion. The object 
is that during that six month’s period you may put somebody else in the service. 

Mr. MacInnis: But you have somebody else in the service anyway; you 
must carry on. 

The CuarrMan: Take a simple illustration. Let us assume that in a 
certain department John Jones and Bill Smith are employed. Jones is getting 
$150 a month and Smith is getting $100 a month. Jones’ retiring time has 
come and he retires, but continues to draw the $150 a month for six months, 
and Smith does his work without getting any more than $100 which Smith 
previously got. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is the very point in my explanation. 

The CuairMaAn: Therefore, if you now move Smith up into Jones’ position, 
and you bring in a new man to fill Smith’s position, you are still paying the 
same amount as you paid before, but, in the meantime, you are going to give 
Jones this six times $150 because his retirement equals $900. 

Mr. MacInnis: Are you going to leave Jones’ place vacant? 

The CHarrMAN: That is what they do now. 

Mr. MacInnis: How is the business carried on? 

The CHAIRMAN: By this man Smith. 

Mr. MacInnis: Who is doing Smith’s work? 

The CuHairMAN: He is doing both. 
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The Wrrness: It just shows, Mr. Chairman, how hard some civil servants 
work, 

Mr. MacInnis: The case is all the better for the change. 

The CHARMAN: Now, you suggest that a change should be made. All Mr. 
Bowman is suggesting is that, having regard to present conditions in the 
country, this would be a very bad time to bring it into effect, because you are 
increasing taxation, and we are having difficulty to raise money enough to 
finance the country now. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is the point I cannot see. 

The CuarrMan: I presume, Mr. Phelan, you will be some little time before 
you get through? 

The WiTNEss: Yes. 

The CuarrmMan: Most of the members would like to have a few minutes in 
the House before it adjourns, and to-night we do not sit after 6 o’clock in the 
House. Would it be convenient for us to adjourn now until 11 o’clock to-morrow 
morning? 


The committee adjourned to meet Thursday at 11 o’clock a.m. 


[Mr. V. C. Phelan.] 
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House or ComMMons, 


MarcuH 31, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into appointments to and the con- 
trol and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the administra- 
tion and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 a.m., Mr. Law- 
son presiding. 


Examination of Mr. V. C. Phelan continued. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I think when we adjourned last night, Mr. Phelan, you were dealing 
with the question of promotions?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you were giving us your suggestions in connection therewith. Would 
you just proceed from that point?—A. At the conclusion of yesterday’s 
meeting, Mr. Chairman, the point under discussion was whether or not the pro- 
posal with respect to the granting of a gratuity in lieu of retiring leave would 
involve additional expenditure. There is one point that is of some importance 
in that respect and it is this: Owing’to the practice by which civil servants’ 
salaries are fixed, namely, the fixing of a maximum and minimum for each class 
with an annual increment provided, it is almost always the case that when a 
person retires at the maximum, or at nearly the maximum of his class, wherever 
a new appointee is promoted, of course, he receives only the minimum. 
There is, consequently, some saving when a person ‘leaves a position and 
when the position is filled by promotion—some saving which extends over a 
period of three, four or five or possibly more years. Then, if the position which 
becomes vacant through the retirement of the incumbent is in one of the senior 
grades that may necessitate promotions all along the line, because one per- 
son in the senior position leaving, there may be four, five or six promotions fur- 
ther down. Consequently, there is a saving in each of those four, five or six 
cases. 

Q. Would that be true? That would not follow?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Because, if there is a series of successive promotions, there would be a 
series of men moving up from the maximum of one grade to the minimum of 
the next higher grade?—-A. We will say there is a chief clerk at the maximum 
of the class leaving. He would be receiving $3,720. The person being pro- 
moted to that vacancy would receive $3,120. That person would be promoted 
from the position of head clerk, we will say, at $3,000. Then the next vacancy 
is filled at the minimum which would be $2,520, so that instead of having a 
person at the maximum of this class, actually he is at the minimum, because 
when you get down to the last class you bring somebody in from outside of the 
Civil Service through the usual procedure to fill a vacancy, and that person 
comes in at the minimum; and the set-up then is that instead of having five 
people holding positions with each one drawing the maximum of the class, or 
nearly the maximum of the class, you have five people holding positions each 
one of whom is at the minimum of the class. 

Q. And four of whom are at a minimum of a higher class and, therefore, 
receiving a higher remuneration than their maximum in the previously lower 
class?—A. Not necessarily; because when you get into the lower grades, the 
maximum of one class coincides with the minimum of the next highest class. 
The result is that, though a promotion may be made, no increase in salary is 
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granted immediately. It works out this way, that even though three or four 
might be receiving a slightly higher salary you are replacing one chief clerk at 
$3,720 with one grade 1 clerk at $720. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. That is not true, is it?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. No. You have somebody at the bottom that you are replacing by your 
$720—not the man at the top?—A. Well, I say that the set-up is so changed 
that even though, out of six people, one of whom is leaving, five may receive, 
after the changes are made, slightly higher salaries, the one person who is 
leaving and who is receiving $3,720 is eventually replaced by one at the bot- 
tom receiving $720. 

Q. No.—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not see that at all. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the maximum salary of the lowest grade?—A. The maximum 
salary of grade 1 is $1,020. 

Q. And what is the minimum?—A. The minimum is $720. 

Q. To follow your illustration, admitting that you have five persons each 
being moved up one grade and each person at the maximum at that time, you 
would be effecting a saving of the difference between $1,020 and $720 on that 
new man coming in to grade 1 as an offset to your increases in the other grades 
where they have been moved from the maximum of a lower grade to the mini- 
mum of a higher grade?—A. That is not the total saving. Take the case of 
the chief clerk—the man at $3,720 replaced by a man at $3,120. There is a 
saving of $600 per annum to be reduced in future years in accordance with the 
granting of the annual increases. The next man would be at $3,000 and would 
be promoted to $3,120. He is paid $120 more. The next man would be at 
$2,400 and he would be promoted to $2,520 and he receives $120 more; that is 
$240 of added expenditure. The next man would be at $1,920 and would be 
promoted to a class with a minimum of $1,920. There is no change. The next 
man would be at $1,620 and he would be promoted to a class with a minimum 
salary of a like amount. Consequently, there would be no change. The next 
man would be promoted from $1,380 to $1,380 and there would be no change. 
The next man would be changed from $1,020 to $1,080 and there would be a 
change of $60. Then you bring in a person at $720 in the place of $1,020 and 
you are saving $300 there. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Quite a difference to your proposition of replacing a man at $3,700 by 
a man at $720%?—A. I was slightly in error in my calculation, but I was try- 
ing to arrive at the same conclusion. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is an error in your deduction?—A. Not exactly. Of course, I was 
not in error in this respect that I said that the saving would be $3,720 less $720, 
less the increases granted. If you take it on that basis it will work out the same 
way. 

By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. That happens to work out in that particular position to which you are 
referring. There are many that would not work out similar to that—-A. Why 
not? 
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@. Because the man who might be retiring might not be at the top of the 
class?—A. We were assuming that. 


The CHAIRMAN: We were assuming that everybody in the position was at 
the maximum salary of his grade; we assumed that for the purposes of the 
illustration. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I say it would not apply in all cases?—A. It would not apply in all cases, 
although where people are being retired through age, for instance, it usually 
is the case. It would be the case more often than not. I just mentioned that 
point, Mr. Chairman, because it has a bearing on the suggestion that a gratuity 
be paid in lieu of retiring leave. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. When there is a retirement made, there is nearly always another ap- 
pointment made?—A. Well, of course, that would depend on the circumstances 
of the work. Quite often, if it is thought necessary or desirable, the staff may 
be reduced by one on the retirement of some individual. Then the position held 
by the person who retires may be abolished, or even if the position is filled then 
the position lower down may be abolished. 

Q. You were having in mind, when we were discussing this last night, that 
the personnel of the departments concerned would remain the same?—A. Yes. 

Q. And where that is the case, in nine times out of ten, there is an appoint- 
ment made during the continuation of the retirement allowance?—A. Nine 
times out of ten, although sometimes the department may delay in filling a posi- 
tion for no apparent reason and the position may not be filled at all some- 
times, although the retiring Jeave has expired. 

Q. That is the case at times, but the general procedure is to fill the posi- 
tion?—A. To fill the position at the time the retiring leave expired. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. At the time the retiring leave expired?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is what Mr. MacInnis was trying to get at. Mr. MacInnis said 
that during the time the retiring payment was being continued— 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


@. When the retiring leave begins?—A. That cannot be done. The position 
may be filled in a sense, but the person cannot actually be promoted. He can- 
not receive the salary because the person who is on retiring leave is construed 
as still filling the position. 

Q. I have that in mind, but the position is filled, in the sense that there is 
someone else doing the work?—A. Yes. Someone else is acting. 

Q. The personnel of the department has not been decreased by one because 
this man is away on retiring allowance?—-A. That is quite true. 

Q. There is no other point, as a matter of fact, to discuss in regard to this 
matter, except that one point?—A. The next point I would like to bring to the 
attention of the Committee is this: Some time ago, in discussing a series of pro- 
motions, reference was made to the fact that promotions are made—and they 
are made quite frequently in fact—-where a promotion is made to another 
position and where no financial benefit accrues to the person being promoted 
immediately, and, in fact, in some cases, the benefit of any financial gain due 
to the promotion is not derived for a period of twelve or often as long as fifteen 
months after the promotion is made. We feel that a promotion, where it is a 
bona fide promotion, should always carry with it some—small though it may 
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be—financial gain to the person promoted. To illustrate: the class grade 3 clerk 
has a maximum of $1,620; class grade 4 has a minimum of $1,620. If a person is 
at the maximum of grade 3 and is promoted to grade 4, under the Act, as it stands 
at the present time, that person has to remain at the minimum of grade 4 for 
at least one year before he receives any financial benefit from the promotion. 
We would suggest, for the consideration of the Committee, that some means be 
devised for giving some financial consideration to the person being promoted 
immediately on promotion. 


By Mr. Chevrier: | 


Q. How would you do that?—-A. At present, section 13 of the Civil Service 
Act prohibits that being done. That section reads:— 


“13. The rate of compensation of an employee upon appointment to } 


a position in any Class in the civil service shall be at the minimum rate 
prescribed for the class; provided however, that when the appointee is 
already in the civil service in another position, the rate of compensation 
upon appointment to the new position either through transfer or pro- 
motion shall be the same as that received betore such new appointment, 
or, if there be no such rate for the new class, then at the next higher rate, 
but no appointment shall in any case be made at less than the minimum 
nor at more than the maximum rate prescribed for a class.” 

The word appointment there covers also promotion. 

Q. Are there any other situations similar to the one you have men- 
tioned?—A. Oh, yes, there are a great many of them. For instance, in the 
clerical classes the maximum of grade 2, $1,380, is the same as the minimum of 
grade 3, $1,380. The maximum of grade 3 corresponds with the minimum of 
grade 4. The maximum of grade 4’corresponds with the minimum of the class 
principal clerk. Then, owing to the fact that there are several special classifica- 
tion rates—classification rates for special positions such as the accounting grades 
—there are cases where the maximum of one class may be half way up the 
rating for another class. That happens in the case of principal clerk and 
accountant. Accountant grade 1 has a maximum of $2,220. Principal clerk has 
a maximum of $2,400. If a person were to be promoted from accountant grade 
1 to principal clerk he would often have to wait a year, possibly fifteen months, 
before receiving any financial benefit from the promotion. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to how that should be cured?— 
A. We would suggest that the clause in the Act be worded as follows: ‘The rate 
of compensation of an employee upon appointment to a position in any class 
in the civil service shall be at the minimum rate prescribed for the class, 
provided, however, that when the appointee is already in the civil service in 
another position, and is receiving a salary equal to, or greater than, the said 
minimum rate, the rate of compensation upon appointment to the new position 
by promotion shall be the next higher rate, but no appointment shall in any 
case be made at less than the minimum nor at more than the maximum rate 
prescribed for a class.” 

Q. And would that interfere with the present classification ranges?—A. No. 

Q. I wanted to get that in sequence in the record. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
@. You would shove them up to second class in those cases?—A. The second 


step. 
Q. If necessary?—A. Yes. 


By the Charman: 


Q. If I understand your point correctly, there are many cases now in which 
promotion means to the civil servant no immediate benefit in the way 


of salary, but merely the possibility of a higher maximum at some future time? — 
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—A. Exactly. Our idea is that as an incentive to employees to try for promo- 
tion there be a definite, shall I say, “cash nexus” with promotion based on 
merit—at the present time promotion entails a change of duties, presumably the 
taking on of duties which are of greater difficulty than those previously per- 
formed, and where a lapse of a year has to occur before any cash benefit 
accrues to the person being promoted, it robs the promotion of some of its 
efficacy in stimulating industry in that department. 

@. Although I have no desire to open up the subject in detail, I would like 
to get your view as to whether your organizations are favourable or not to the 
present system of minimum and maximum salaries and automatic raises at the 
end of fixed periods and so on?—-A. Yes. We are favourable to that. It is, per- 
haps, unfortunate that so frequently these increases in salary are referred to as 
annual increases, or statutory increases, rather than by the term which may more 
properly be applied, namely, annual increments. These increases, in our opinion, 
are not increases in the ordinary sense of the word. When the classification is 
drawn up it is not a question of fixing one rate of pay to apply to a given position; 
it is a question of fixing a scale, and that scale then is an integral part of the 
remuneration attached to an individual or given position. After all, a person 
quoting salary ratings in the Civil Service usually quotes the maximum of the 
class, which is reached only after some years of experience in the position. The 
increases, it is true, in most of the departments, are given almost automatically, 
though, in some of the departments, there are tests applied before the annual 
increment is given. Then, in all of the departments—for cause the increase 
is withheld in individual cases. That happens more frequently in some depart- 
ments than in others. 

Q. I presume that would be because of absence without leave or, as a dis- 
ciplinary action?—A. Yes. It is a matter of discipline, of course; the lack of 
attention to duty, though in the case of some of the departments, Mr. Chairman 
—in the case of the Post Office department—they have “ case examinations” in 
certain classes, and unless a man shows a high degree of efficiency on the 
case examination, and the mark is fixed and known in advance, he does not get 
any annual increment—not in that year—although he has a chance of qualifying 
later on. Then there are cases in other departments where it is impossible to 
assess work so directly as that where a man, because of diminishing efficiency, or 
because of not improving his efficiency, loses the annual increment. 


By Mr. McInnas: 

Q. In other words, the annual increment is the scale that is paid according to 
experience and efficiency in the employment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, in connection with the suggested amendments to section 13: The 
person promoted, does he serve a probationary period, when he is promoted, the 
same as a new assignment to the service?—A. I think that is true, in theory, but 
in practice it is not a common custom at all to demote people after promotion. 
It is not unknown, but it is not common. The fact is, of course, that a person who 
gains promotion within a department is pretty well known as to his ability and 
industry and so on, and care is taken as a general thing to avoid promoting a 
person, where there are grave doubts that he would be able to carry on in the new 
position. Cases of demotion are not frequent; though, as I have said, they are not 
unknown. 

Q. In reply to a question by the Chairman a while ago, you said that at the 
present time there was no financial benefit from a promotion, but the possibility 
of a financial benefit for the future. That is not just correct, is it? It is nota 
possibility; it is a certainty of financial benefit in the future, is it not?—A. 
I suppose in practice it is more of a certainty than a possibility. I think what 
the Chairman had in mind was the possibility would become a certainty if and 


when the annual increase is granted. 
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The CuarrmMan: A person might die, or he might become ill, and never be 
able to go back to work. Many things might happen. That is why I said 
“ possibility ”. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. If a man still continues in the service, it is a certainty that he is going 

to get his annual increase, generally speaking?—A. Generally speaking, providing 
he complies with whatever regulations there may be in the department. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. After his promotion, if his services are considered satisfactory in that 
particular position, then the annual increment, or increased pay, comes to him, 
because of his promotion as a matter of course?—A. On the recommendation 
of the deputy head of the department. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. After all, his promotion does carry with it something of considerable 
value?—A. Not immediately. 

Q. Yes, immediately, because it puts him in line for further increases, which 
he would not have had, had he remained in a lower class?—A. Of course, 1t 1s 
not what the banks would term a realizable asset; it is a deferred benefit. 


The Cuairman: I was going to suggest to Mr. Phelan that what he means is 
that he wants the man to get a tangible asset instead of an intangible one. 


The Witness: Yes. That is it exactly. An immediate rather than a 
deferred benefit. : 


By Mr. Bowman: . 


Q. You have not any suggestions as to where there could be economies made 
in the organization, have you?—-A. In whick organizations? 

Q. The organizations you are talking about?—A. In the Civil Service? 

Q. Yes. Of course, I can understand your position. Perhaps you had better 
not answer that question?—-A. I can answer this on a point I intended to men- 
tion later on. From time to time there is considerable discussion of amalgam- 
ating different branches of the Service, for purposes of economy or greater 
efficiency, and we would suggest that, in all these cases, first consideration be 
given to reducing the numbers in the Service where reduction may be required 
by failing to introduce new appointees from outside of the Civil Service. That 
is to say, if a branch is construed to be in such a position that some reduction 
might be carried out, and if it happens that some two or three people leave, then, 
in our Judgment, a good way to start that reduction is by just not filling those 
vacancies. That is particularly the case at the moment. 

@. I think that is generally conceded by the members of the Committee. 

The Cuairnman: That would net require any argument. 


The Witness: On that point of annual increases, Mr. Chairman, as 
undoubtedly the Committee is aware, of course, these annual increases will not be 
granted during the forthcoming fiscal year, so the discussion of them at the 
present time is, as I understand it, as in connection with other things—something 
looking to the future rather than the present. 

The CuatrMan: I think all the members of the Committee still have in 
mind your preliminary statement. You are taking a long-range view of the 
situation on the basis of normal conditions. 

The Witness: Yes. I might add on that point that the value to the public 
service—I do not mean to the individuals employed in the public service—but to 
the public service, the value of annual increases is to hold out some inducement 
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to people entering the service to continue on in the service—an inducement which 
can be held out by private industry through more rapid promotion. The Beatty 
Commission, for example, reporting in 1930, mentioned the fact that promotions 
in the public service—-in the Civil Service of Canada specifically—are not so 
frequent as are promotions in outside business. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I would be inclined to doubt that?—A. In comparable lines of work, I 
should add. 

Q. It would depend upon certain branches of the Service. For instance, I 
do not think there is any service that has promotions equal to government promo- 
tions in the matter of, say, stenographic services or clerical work and so forth. 
In may be possible that, in technical branches or offices, that are specially 
qualified the promotions are not so fast?—-A. Of course, there is this to it, that 
the upset limit in promotions in the Civil Service is not so high as in private 
business. 

Q. Again, in certain positions, having certain special qualifications?—A. In 
any position. After all, a man can possibly enter an outside business as an 
office boy and eventually own the plant. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have many instances of it. 

The Witness: No man can start In a government department as office boy 
and eventually own the department. 

Mr. Bowman: Or own the government. 

The Witness: Yes. Now, that is a consideration. 

The CuHatrMAN: Of course, he is compensated by security of tenure of 
office, superannuation and so forth. 

Mr. CuHeEvrier: For which he pays. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will leave aside superannuation. He has the advantage 
of security of tenure of office and so forth which the one hundred men who 
started at the bottom in a large plant did not have. Then that fellow in a 
hundred may become the owner, but not more than one. 

The Witness: No. Net unless they introduce socialism. 

The CHAIRMAN: Unless we introduce Mr. MacInnis’ co-operative industry. 

The Witness: Even that factor of security of office in the Civil Service is 
occasionally over-stressed. For instance, many clerical employees in such corpor- 
ations as railways have a certain security of office too-—perhaps not quite to the 
same degree as those in the public service have—-nevertheless they have a certain 
measure of security in office. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. With regard to security of office, what has been the character of the 
security of office within the last four or five years, as compared with the security 
of office in preceding years?—-A. Well, security of office would appear to be less 
to-day than it was in the Civil Service five, ten, fifteen or twenty-five years ago. 

The CuairMaAn: Yes. That really is because of extraordinary conditions. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. To what is that due?—A. Partly to abnormal conditions and partly to 
the transfer of the natural resources back to the western provinces. Such a 
condition as that cannot be avoided, of course. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. And by the nature of the Act itself, is there any permanent position 
with permanency to the same extent as under the old Act?—A. Well, no. Any 
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position in the Civil Service—it does not matter what it is—may be abolished 
by Order in Council, which means that the incumbent—— 

Q. The security of office is not as great a security as when this 
not an absolute security. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. In practice that works out as a fair degree of security’?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And in some departments it is almost complete?—A. Depending upon 
faithful and efficient service. 

Q. Leaving out the abnormal conditions and the return of the natural 
resources to the western provinces, you would not say there was any grave degree 
of lack of security of office?—A. Well, it is pretty difficult to generalize for the 
whole service. For example, there is one branch of the department of Public 
Works—the mechanics in the city of Ottawa—they have had a staff of 234 up 
to the present time, and to-day there are being released from that staff approxi- 
mately 85. Those persons have had service—one as long as thirty-four years 
and one as short as three months. Technically they are not permanent em- 
ployees. Legally they are temporary employees. But, after all, when a person 
has been working for fifteen or twenty years if you have any employees classi- 
fied as permanent you are inclined to look on that man as a permanent employee. 


A. It is 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Those are the exceptions?—A. Of course, for several years, largely due 
to the effect of the war—the after effects of the war—the Civil Service was on 
an expanding basis, and necessarily so. That day would appear to be pretty 
well finished. From now on, apart from the normal growth of the country, 
there would not seem to be any exceptional growth in prospect. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now we are suffering the pains of contraction?—-A. That is what it 
amounts to, and when you start to suffer from those pains there are going to be 
results, and the results are bound to be a lessening of the number of employees. 
If the contraction is painless, by reason of the non-filling of vacancy, nobody 
is hurt. 

By Mr. Ernst: 


@. How long would it take you to get the necessary contraction by that 
method? What do you mean by that?—A. There might be an argument as to 
how far the contraction is to go. If the contraction were not to be a major 
contraction it should be possible to do it in a fairly short time by normal retire- 
ments—by making use, for instance, of the Superannuation Act. A few years 
ago people used to be carried on beyond seventy up to seventy-five years of age 
when they were eligible to superannuation as a matter of course. That policy 
has been pretty well discarded. When we discard that policy we speed up retire- 
ments from the service. That is a sure and simple means. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If I am not interrupting your train of thought, Mr. Phelan, what is there 
about the Civil Service that makes it so attractive? Thousands of people want 
to get into it?—-A. That is difficult to answer. I think it must be that people 
have the impression that a dollar received from Government goes about twice 
as far as a dollar received from anybody else. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Either that or you get more dollars from Government?—A. I think not, 
because there have been some positions—the Civil Service Commission will be 
in a better position to give that information—but I know myself of some 
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positions in the Civil Service which were advertised where, taking account of 
the qualifications required, the salary was anything but attractive, and even in 
good times, they would have dozens of applicants for the position. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It cannot be an illusion on the part of the public that Civil Service pay 
goes farther than that of a man who works in an industry, because we see a tre- 
mendous number of civil servants who are being employed and very few of 
them ever resign, in order to go out into business. There must be some attraction, 
and I am wondering what it is?—A. It must be psychological. 

Mr. MacInnis: Has it been proved that the attraction of Civil Service is 
any greater than the attraction in other employments? 

The CuarrmMan: Under normal conditions, yes. 

Mr. MacInnis: Just a minute. I know of one of the Woolworth stores in 
not a very large city, which advertised for a girl and got three hundred applica- 
tions. The salary was not attractive—possibly ten or twelve dollars a week. 

The CuarrMan: When did this happen? 

Mr. MacInnis: That was two years ago. I also know of a farmer who 
advertised for a man to work on a farm without any wages at all—just for his 
board—and he got over fifty applications. 

Mr. VauLANce: He was not on the prairies, I will tell you that. 


Mr. MacInnis: Of course, to live on the prairies you should be paid for it 
anyway. I do not think there is very much in that. It is a matter of getting 
away from the grind of looking for a job every week or so. 

The CHairMAN: Security of tenure. | 


The Wirness: The attractiveness about government employment appears 
to be at entrance. Now, you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, that not many people 
resign from the Civil Service to take other positions; but so far as I have had 
any opportunity to observe that seems absolutely true of all other lines of steady 
employment. There are not many resigning from the banks to take other 
employment. 

The Cuarrman: Oh, yes. The number is enormous. 


The Witness: There have been, in recent years, due to bank amalgamations, 
because those who were working for one bank prior to the amalgamation almost. 
got frozen out on the absorption of one by another. It is true that they were 
promised jobs, but they got nowhere. 

The CuairmAn: I do not agree with that. Your illustration is one with 
which I happen to be familiar. One of the worst worries of the banks is—I am 
not speaking of to-day, I am speaking of normal conditions in this country—that 
they get young men and, just when they get them trained to a point where they 
may become very valuable, they will leave and go into a private corporation. 
Take all the young chaps who come out of Collegiate Institutes, and colleges, 
and go into banks and stay for a year or two. They want the experience and 
training, and then they leave voluntarily and go into a private enterprise, because 
they think there is a greater field. 


The Wirness: Of course, the banks offer a training which is marketable 
throughout the country. To market one’s Civil Service experience is not always 
an easy thing to do. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Banks, as a matter of fact, do not pay good salaries as compared with 
those paid by the Civil Service?—A. No, because they hold out the prospect of 
that training to the individual who is entering the service. They tell him that 


‘t 1s worth money. 
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Mr. MacInnis: He gets tired waiting and resigns. 

The Wirness: Take the case of the railways. There are not many who 
leave the railway systems voluntarily; their employment is pretty steady. Their 
clerical employment is particularly so. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is always a mystery to me what the explanation of it is?—A. I think 
it is a mystery to everybody. If I might add this further thought, that attrac- 
tiveness of government positions is confined largely, or chiefly, to entrance 
because civil servants after two, three or five years after entrance become dis- 
satisfied. 

Q. They are just like members of Parliament in that respect. 

Mr. VALLANCE: But they are still staying “put”. 

The CHarrMAn:. Yes, until they are defeated. 

Mr. Ernst: They have a little more security of tenure. 


The Wirness: That was our point in connection with the suggestion about 
some immediate salary increase on promotion. The next point I would like to 
bring to the attention of the Committee is that respecting promotions for em- 
ployees known as prevailing rate employees. There are in the Civil Service 
several hundred prevailing rate employees—I believe about fifteen hundred in 
all—who are not eligible for promotion to positions which are under the Civil 
Service Act. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you say about fifteen hundred?—A. There were about two thousand 
prevailing rate employees in all. About fifteen hundred are affected in the man- 
ner I have mentioned. About five hundred are eligible for promotion through 
special regulations. The other fifteen hundred are scattered among about five 
departments, the chief Department affected being the Public Works. | 

Q. How are they not eligible for promotion?—A. They are not eligible for | 
promotion. 

Q. Why?—A. The reason is that these employees are appointed by the 
Departments and promotion would entail appointment under the Civil Service 
Acti 

@. These employees do not come under the Civil Service Act?—A. They 
are not under the Civil Service Act; but there are certain types of positions, 
such as clerk of works in the Public Works department in the city here, which 
is a position which can logically be filled by promotion from amongst these 
employees, but they are not eligible to make application. 

Q. If they do not come under the Civil Service Act, who fixes their remu- 
neration or salaries?—A. They are paid at prevailing rates. The Department 
fixes the rate, but the rate is supposed to be based upon the rate current in the 
district. 

Q. There is nothing to prevent the Department from changing the rate 
from time to time?—A. The rate is changed from time to time, up or down as 
the case may be. 

@. And would these be persons in the main engaged in mechanical work? 
—A. They are practically all mechanics—practically all without exceptions— - 
mechanics of one class or another. There are not many positions opening up 
from time to time to which they would be eligible for promotion, but those few 
there are are blocked to them by reason of the technical difficulty, that difficulty 
being that they are not under the Civil Service Act whereas the positions to 
which they would seek promotion are under that Act. 
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By Mr. Bowman: . 


®. The government would have to have latitude in dealing with a man 
such as this at prevailing rates. You could hardly bring all this class under the 
Civil Service Act, could you?—A. I was not suggesting that at the moment, 
although the men themselves do prefer that. They would prefer to be engaged 
under the terms of the Civil Service Act. I mentioned a few minutes ago that 
in the Public Works Department it has been found necessary to release eighty- 
five or so of those mechanics after serving five, ten, fifteen or twenty years and 
so up to thirty-four years. Now, those employees are not under the Civil Ser- 
vice Act; they are only temporary, in a legal sense, and, on retirement, they 
receive nothing; they are Just given notice to quit. If they were brought under 
the terms of the Civil Service Superannuation Act—if they*had been allowed 
to contribute, to provide pensions for themselves—they would now be entitled 
to something. That is not the situation however. 

. Could not the provisions of the Act, with respect to superannuation it- 
self, be so enlarged as to permit any government employee to participate in the 
way desired and to reap benefits according to the extent of the payments made 
into the fund?—A. That is our contention, yes. 

@. Could that not be done without bringing the employees under the opera- 
tion of the Civil Service Act?—A. Yes, because not all of those who are entitled 
under the Superannuation Act are under the Civil Service Act. The Income 
Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue, for instance, is eligible to 
be brought under the Superannuation Act. Many of them are under the Super- 
annuation Act, but they are not under the Civil Service Act. There are other 
examples of it. Deputy Ministers are under the Superannuation Act; they are 
not under the Civil Service Act; they are not appointed by the Commission, so 
that there is not any necessary connection between the Superannuation Act 
and the Civil Service Act. 


By Mr. MacInus: 


Q. Are there appointments made by the Civil Service Commission where, 
in the same class, promotions could not be made?—-A. No; any person appointed 
by the Civil Service Commission to a permanent position is entitled to promo- 
tion to any other permanent position under the Civil Service Act. Yesterday, 
the question of some right of appeal, or some machinery of appeal for civil ser- 
vants was touched on. I have a memorandum which I would like to present to 
this Committee. I presume it will take about ten minutes to read it. Have I 
your permission to read it or would you prefer— 

The CHAIRMAN: If you think the written memorandum states the matter 
more concisely than you can do it yourself why go ahead and read it. 

Mr. Bowman: Perhaps you could summarize it. 

The Wirness: The gist of it is that at the present time the civil servant is 
practically without any channel of appeal against any regulations or any action in 
respect of him, except to the authority against whom he desires to take an appeal. 
Suppose that the Civil Service Commission were to issue a regulation which bore 
too heavily, in their own opinion, on some employees in Departments. They can 
only appeal to the Civil Service Commission against that regulation. The same is 
true where regulations are on a departmental basis—appeal must be taken to the 
Departments. For several years the Civil Service organizations endeavoured to 
have established a Civil Service Council following more or less the Council 
established in the British Civil Service, in 1919, and known as the Whitley 
Council. The proposal was to have a National Civil Service Council to which 
matters of appeal, affecting classes rather than individuals, from all departments 
in all parts of the country, might be taken. The proposal further was that the 
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Board, or Council, would consist of about the same number of representatives 
to be named by Civil Service organizations and by the government, with the 
Council to act in an advisory capacity. That is to say, the Council was to have no 
authority other than to consider and report. Some appeal board was suggested in 
the report of Arthur Young and Company as long ago as 1919, when they reported, 
on the classification of the Civil Service. Subsequently, the Malcolm Committee 
of the House of Commons, in 1923, reported favourably on the establishment of 
some joint departmental appeal boards. Later, in 1928, the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Industrial and International Relations recommended 
favourably on the establishment of a joint Civil Service Council in the public 
service. ‘That report of the Committee was approved by Parliament in 1928, 
but it was not, however, until 1930 that any further action was taken. Then an 
Order in Council was passed. That Order in Council was passed early in May 
1930, and provided for the calling together of a meeting to approve the con- 
stitution for the proposed Civil Service Council, the constitution to be approved ~ 
by this meeting and then referred to the Governor in Council for consideration, 
and, if desirable, approved. Nothing further, however, has been done since. 
We had the matter up with Senator Robertson, when he was Minister of Labour, 
on two occasions, and Senator Robertson was quite sympathetic to the idea of 
some appeal board; but he did not see eye to eye with the proposals contained in 
the Order in Council of May, 1930. Incidentally, Senator Robertson had had this 
question before him and had given it rather favourable consideration when pre- 
viously in office as Minister of Labour, back in 1920. That, briefly, is the history 
of the effort that Civil Service organizations have made to secure some practical 
means of appeal for civil servants, either as individuals or as groups. We now 
have an alternative proposal, or a supplementary proposal, that we would like 
to submit. It is this: “ We would respectfully request that the Committee give 
serious consideration to the present lack of appeal machinery, and to the follow- 
‘ing proposals for the establishment of an Appeal Board. We would propose 
‘that there be established an Appeal Board of three members, the Chairman of the 
(Civil Service Commission, who would serve on the Appeal Board ez officio; one 
member, thoroughly conversant with the staff side of Civil Service problems, 
to be named as representing the Civil Service— ” 


By the Chairman: . 
Q. Appointed by whom?—A. We would suggest that he be appointed by the 
Civil Service organizations, as representing the Civil Service. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Who did you say the Chairman was to be?—A. The Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Q. Then, you would have another man appointed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission? 

The CuHatrmMan: No; one member by the Civil Service Federation, for 
example. 

Mr. Bowman: Oh, I see. 

The Witness: “And a third member to represent Government, to be named 
by the Treasury Board, when matters affecting more than one department are 
under consideration— ” 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. Has this memorandum been adopted by your association?—A. Exactly. 
‘As I said before, ‘“‘ a third member to represent Government, to be named by the 
‘Treasury Board, when matters affecting more than one department are under 
consideration, and to be named by the department affected when matters in- 
volving only one department are under consideration.” 
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“While necessarily the Board itself would have to determine its own pro- 
cedure to some extent, the following suggestions are made as to principles which 
would govern its activities: = 


“ (1) Appeal may be taken to the Board either by a Dopartnent: the 
Civil Service Commission, a class of civil servants, or an individual civil 
servant, on staff matters ‘affecting the interpretation and enforcement of 
existing statutes and orders in council concerning salaries and working 
conditions in the Service; 

“(2) for this purpose “civil servant” should be interpreted as 
meaning any full time employee of Government on salary or wages (as 
distinct from those paid on commission or emoluments of office) ; 

“(3) The Board itself should simplify its work by establishing rules 
of procedure to exclude appeals without foundation; 

(4) generally, matters to be dealt with would affect the following: 
classification; promotion; suspension; abolition of office; new appoint- 
ments; hours of employment; the withholding of annual increases; regu- 
lations under the Civil Service Act; and the interpretation of existing 
overtime pay schedules; 

“(5) the Board would report to the Treasury Board, in the same 
manner as does the Civil Service Commission, and also to the parties to 
the grievance; 

(6) representations for changes in existing legislation would not be 
heard by the Board.” 

In other words, our suggestion is that it deal with regulations and statutes exist- 
ing at the moment, but not to hear complaints about existing legislation. 


The CHAtRMAN: These are matters that really come within the sphere of 
Parliament. 
The Witness: Exactly. 


“(7) Civil As a appeals might be Bide oe: in person, in writing, 
or by another civil servant on behalf of the appellant. 

“(8) Board to be Inter-departmental: It will be noted that earlier 
recommendations proposed departmental boards in some cases. What is 
now proposed is an Inter-departmental Board, since distinct departmental 
boards would scarcely be practical or necessary in many of the smaller 
departments; since the experience of one department would be made avail- 
able to all through an inter-departmental board; since final appeals 
should not be made solely to the authority to whose action exception is 
taken; and since an inter-departmental board would tend to unify pro- 
cedure throughout the Civil Service.” 

The gist of this is, of course, that the Appeal Board would consider and report 
to the Treasury Board. It is not our suggestion that the Appeal Board, of itself, 
should have any power to dictate to anybody. It would be— 


By Mr. Ernst: | 
Q. A fact-finding board?—A. Exactly. It would pass its recommendation 
along to the Treasury Board for consideration and action. 
Q. Would it strike you that that would be a fairly busy tribunal?—A. I 
think not. It might be, at first. 
Q. It would probably be in constant session?—A. I doubt it. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. What about salaries for the members of the Board?—-A. Oh, well, there 
should not be any salaries. 
Q. I am afraid you are going to be so busy that you are going to have per- 


manent officials on that Board and have a secretariat. 
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The CuatrMAN: The persons that Mr. Phelan has suggested as belonging 
to that Board are already in receipt of remuneration, Mr. Bowman, in some 
branch of Government. The only one who would not be so would be the rep- 
resentative of the civil servants, and I presume that Mr. Phelan would act for 
the service pro bono publico. 

The Witness: Pro bono “ civil serviceo.” 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Only cases would be brought before the Council that you would not be 
able to dispose of in negotiations with the departmental heads?—A. Oh, yes, 
because we do, from time to time, take matters up with the Departments, either 
with the Minister or the Deputy Minister or with some official, and, if the mat- 
ter is satisfactorily adjusted, naturally it dies there. . 

Q. Procedure of this kind is adopted in large organizations, particularly 
where the employees have recognized associations, or unions, where, if the super- 
intendent or head of the department cannot deal with the matters, the General 
Manager is the last resort?—A. Yes. The railways have boards. There is a 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, at Montreal, which is a joint board rep- 
resenting both the employer and the employee which sits, I believe, once a 
quarter for one, two or three days to consider small matters in dispute between 
the employees—between individual employees and the company, or small classes 
and the company. 

Q. That is what I have in mind?—A. The next subject I would like to deal 
with is that affecting superannuation. Are we at liberty to make a submission 
in that respect? 

Mr. Bowman: Does our reference cover that? 

The Cuarrman: I do not think that comes within the field of our activity, 
and we would have no power to do anything with it. 

Mr. VauuaANnce: We are dealing with the Civil Service and the Civil Service 
Act. 


The Witness: Of course, it has a connection with the Civil Service Act, 
in this way, that the means of exit from the Civil Service is an important matter 
mm Civil Service administration. 

The Cuarrman: May I suggest, if the matter is considered by you to be of 
importance, that you let us have eight copies of a written memorandum with 
reference to that. 

The Witness: We will be glad to do that and we will make it as brief as 
we can. 

The Cuarrman: We might try to deal with it as ancillary to our assign- 
ment. 

The Wirness: There are one or two points, if I might mention them briefly, 
which are of some consequence at the present time. For example, when the 
Superannuation Act was passed, in 1924, and subsequently to 1927, the right to 
come under the Act was extended to those in the service prior to the 19th of 
July, 1924. Some, however, through misunderstanding or carelessness, failed 
to elect to come under the Act and, since 1927, they have been penalized by not: 
doing so—penalized in the sense that if they were released they would fail to 
receive the benefits of that Act. It seems to us, that the Act might reasonably 
be opened to give these people the right to come under it, 

The CHatiRMAN: Somebody has mentioned that. 


The Wrirness: Then there is the matter that the prevailing rates employees 
be given the right to come under the Act. That is a question we are very much 
interested in, and we will give you a memorandum on the subject. One of the 
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remaining points I wanted to deal with is one which Mr. Bowman has touched 
upon, namely, prevailing rates employees coming under the Civil Service Com- 
mission. When I say prevailing rates employees I mean mechanics. We feel 
that there would be an advantage in these mechanics being brought under the 
Civil Service Commission in respect of appointments and permanency, even 
though some latitude in the selection of individuals might have to be left with 
the department—a latitude which would not exist in the case of clerical 
employees, but some latitude in the selection to secure competent mechanics. 
But we do feel interested, however; and some of the employees, notably those 
in the Department of Public Works in the city here, have asked us to mention 
the matter to this Committee to see if it could be given some consideration. I 
think that concludes everything I have to say. 


The CHarRMAN: Have any of you gentlemen any questions you wish to ask 
Mr. Phelan, aysing out of his evidence? I think, Mr. Phelan, that I express 
the views of the Committee, as well as my own, when I say to you that the Civil 
Service Federation are to be congratulated on their choice of a president. 

The Witness: Thank you very much. 

The CuarrMAN: Your submission here has been extremely clear. It has 
been given in a very intelligent manner, and I am confident the Com- 
mittee appreciate the moderation with which you have stressed the views in 
respect of which I know that the feelings of those you represent must be very 
strong. 

The Witness: With your .permission, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
Committee, I might say that it has been a pleasure to come before the Com- 
mittee. Our experience as an organization, as I mentioned yesterday, in deal- 
ing with Departments of Government, is usually a very happy one. It has 
always been particularly happy when we have been dealing with Parliamentary 
Committees; we always seem to receive a very courteous and kindly hearing. 
I think the hearing that has been given to me by this Committee has been at 
least as kindly and sympathetic as those given in the past, if not more so. 


Epna L. Inetts, Second Vice President, Civil Service Association of Ottawa, 
called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Miss Inglis, would you tell us, at the outset, what is the relation of the 
Civil Service Association of Ottawa to civil servants; is your membership con- 
fined to what is called the inside service?—-A. The membership, Mr. Chairman, is 
confined practically to the Civil Service at Ottawa. The Association does not refuse 
to take into its membership those employees who previously were considered 
to have been in what we call the outside service at Ottawa, as distinguished 
from headquarters at Ottawa. We have also, in the Association, some outside 
membership throughout the country. They are, shall I say, employees who are 
in isolated districts and have not an opportunity of really organizing for them- 
selves and look to Ottawa for that channel through which to make their diffi- 
culties and problems known. I am sorry Mr. Lawson, our President, has not 
preceded me. That is the natural way in which this matter should have been 
taken up, as he would have given you a complete outline of what the Asso- 
ciation at Ottawa is. 

Q. You have given us quite sufficient for our purpose. I just wanted to 
get a picture?—A. Now, as I say, we have some members from our London 
office in London, England. They are direct members of our Civil Service 
Association of Ottawa. We also have some from the agricultural offices through- 
out the district who have not any other means of organizing. They come in as 
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members of the Association at Ottawa. Now, I think, perhaps, in order to place 
both myself and the problems of the women before the Committee, it would 
be well for me to say that I have been in the service since 1904. I am what 
they call an original political appointee. 

Q. The patronage system seems to have done very well?—A. I have been 
converted to the merit system. I came into the Auditor General’s Office, in 
1904, and remained with that office until 1920, when I transferred over to the 
Civil Service Commission. I have been with the Civil Service Commission ever 
since. My work with the Commission is on the Administrative Branch of the 
Commission, directly on Mr. Foran’s staff. My work covered the administration 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, introduced in 1920, until 1924. Since that 
time my work has been special correspondence, Civil Service Commission 
statistics, parliamentary returns; editing of the Commission’s annual report, 
including the tables, and anything in connection with extracts from Hansard. 

Q. Just before you proceed, as we have appeared to distifrbed the order 
which you had planned, if I, or any other member of the Committee, should 
ask you any questions which you would rather should be dealt with by Mr. 
Lawson, do not hesitate to say so and we will be glad to leave them for Mr. 
Lawson to answer?—A. Now, in the matter of women in the Service, we have 
in our membership a very great number of women. I cannot tell you definitely 
the number, but I should say between 45 and 50 per cent. of the Civil Service 
Association is comprised of women, and they are very anxious that some of the 
difficulties they have encountered in their work should be presented; or, rather, 
the difficulties should be made known to this Committee. As you know, the 
Civil Service Act embodies the principle of equal pay for equal work. This 
theory is carried throughout the classification; that is, each position is classified 
according to its duties irrespective of the person occupying it. However, the 
women claim that this does not work out in actual practice; that frequently 
because a woman is occupying a position it is classified at a lower grade than it 
would be if held by a man. This situation is attributed to the age old prejudice 
towards women in business. Unfortunately economic conditions have forced 
women into business and whether we like it or not they hhave to be dealt with. 

Q. I do not think there is any prejudice against women in this case. My 
experience is that they get many preferences now. 


Mr. CHEvRIER: Well, they are entitled to them. 


The Witness: May I say that the women of the service are not asking for 
preference—just, their rights. 


Mr. MacInnis: They are objecting to discrimination. 


The Wirness: When the status and probable career of women in the 
Service is discussed with male heads of departments, the probability of marriage 
is claimed, by them, to be the factor that interferes with the advancement of 
women. The fact that the Civil Service Regulations require a woman to resign 
from the Service upon marriage—i.e. there is what 1s known as the marriage 
bar—has an effect on the careers of women who do not marry but remain in the 
Service. However, this is claimed to be a psychological condition that ought to 
be corrected. The fact that a male employee may leave the Service after five 
or ten year or fifteen years has no bearing on his original appointment. So, 
too, the chance that a woman may marry and consequently leave the Service 
after a few years should not prejudice her in the matter of appointment. 

Now, I think, probably, to give you some idea of the growth of the number 
of women in the Service, and the way the situation has developed, I will give 
you a rough idea of the situation. 

In 1886 there were twenty-four women occupying permanent positions in 
the Civil Service, the earliest appointment being a deputy matron in Kingston 
Penitentiary, in 1870. The next was a lock-labourer on the Williamsburg 
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Canal, in 1871, and various clerical appointments, including three clerks in the 
Windsor Post Office, during the years following, up to July 1886. There were 
also a few temporary employees at this period who were women. In a calcula- 
tion made from Parliamentary returns tabled in 1928, it appears that of 30,655 
civil servants, 5,775 were women. This was exclusive ‘of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which furnished no data re sex. 

From 1900 to 1902 the Department of the Interior probably had a larger 
proportion of women than any other office, except the Auditor General’s which 
has had a preponderance of women since 1904 and in 1929 employed one hun- 
dred and thirty-one women to its eighty-three male employees. During 1931 it 
bad one hundred and seventeen women as compared with one hundred and ten 
males. 

At present, both the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National 
Revenue and the Department of Finance employ more women than men. In 
1908 many temporary employees paid from Outside Votes and “ notwithstanding 
anything in the Civil Service Act,’ were legislated into the permanent Service 
and, although definite figures are not obtainable, it is probable that as large a 
percentage were women as in the “ Blanketing-in” which took place from De- 
cember 16, 1920, to May 5, 1924, when out of a total of 4,060 employees made 
permanent, 1,159 were women. The Annual Reports of the Civil Service Com- 
mission show that during the last twelve years (1920-1931 inclusive) of 30,357 
permanent appointments, 4,982 were women; of 54,121 temporary appointments, 
11,252 were women. Of all the temporary appointments numbering 54,121, 
11,252 were women; you understand that these might be re-employed over again 
for six months, several times. When it is remembered that the Outside Services 
of Post Office, Customs, National Defence, Marine, Fisheries, Public Works, 
Railways and Canals and Immigration, employ few women, some idea is had of 
the number of women in the Service at Ottawa. 

Mr. Coats, the Dominion Statistician, was having prepared for us figures 
in connection with the employment of women in the Service which I will be 
able to give you later. They are classified as to the positions they are in 
together with classes and salaries and the various departments. The statement 
is not quite ready yet. However, he has been able to give me this figure, 7,617 
women in the Public Service, exclusive of postmistresses. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Are those in the classified positions?—A. Yes. 
Q. Only ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Maclnnis: 


Q. At the present time?—A. At the present time. The date actually is the 
31st of October, 1931. Now, there are four points to be covered. In order to give 
you an idea of the difficulties of women in the service, there are four points prac- 
tically that we want to present te you. One, entrance; next, promotion; next, 
superannuation and insurance (they are tied up together); and, lastly, Civil 
Service Councils, or some court of appeal. 

While the Civil Service Act and classification make no distinction regard- 
ing sex, l.e., examinations for appointment are open to both sexes, unless the 
requirements of the position demand otherwise, it is claimed by the women that 
frequently on the specific request of the Department applications are solicited 
from males only and in practice many positions are closed to women, which 
might otherwise be filled by them. This results in most women entering the 
Service as Clerks and Stenographers Grade 1 and 2. Nearly all the lower grade 
posts in the Service at Ottawa are filled by women, such as Clerks, Grades 1, 2 
and 3; typists, grades 1, 2 and 3. 
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As you know, the Civil Service Act makes provision for the head of the 
Department to state whether or not the position shall be filled by male or female, 
and that is the difficulty that the women now are up against. One point I would 
like to make clear is this, that even supposing certain classes of positions might 
be ‘advertised now without specifying male or female, possibly some of them 
might not result in many women applying, but if such a practice were continued 
ultimately we would have women educated to fill those posts. i ; 

The situation is this, a woman completes her University training and is 
anxious to enter public service. There are few openings for which her qualifica- 
tions fit her. If she has taken higher mathematics, there is little chance of her 
getting placed. If she has qualified in modern languages, she may enter as a 
junior translator, although the secretaryships in the Department of External 
Affairs, i.e., the Diplomatic Service, are closed to her. That seems to me an 
awfully unfortunate thing. The British Government does not close this service, 
its Diplomatic service to women. In the United States there are quite a number 
of women—I cannot give you the number—but quite a number of women em- 
ployed in the Diplomatic Service doing extremely useful work. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

@. As a matter of fact, for appointment to our Diplomatic Service, we are 
insisting on a legal qualification, in practically every case?—A. Yes, practically. 

@. And we ask for special training, if possible, in International Law?—A. 
Yes. 

The CHatrMAN: Of course, there are a great many women who are success- 
ful graduates in law. I happen to be married to one myself. 

The Witness: There is this point; until these positions are open to women 
there is no incentive to train for them particularly. I am delighted to find that 
we have such a sympathetic Chairman; we could not possibly do better in that 
respect. 


By the Chairman: 


(). Are the positions of Examiners, in the Examination Branch of the Civil 
Service Commission, closed to women?—-A. No. We have three women holding 
positions of Examiners in the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. It just occurred to me that that is a position which, I think a woman, who 
is a University graduate, is well qualified to fill—A. Yes, well qualified. Having 
tried different channels she finally decides that in order to enter the Civil Ser- 
vice she must learn stenography, since there is usually, i.e., in normal times, a 
steady demand for stenographers. So most of our University women have to 
enter the Service through the lower grades. However, if a woman has specialized 
in Science she has a better chance to enter public service. While not great in 
numbers there are in the Service at present women analysts, chemists, botanists, 
bacteriologists and paleontologists and occasionally vacancies occur for which 
women may apply. The library service is a field open to women. Indeed most 
of the library positions are held by women, and it is claimed that this fact 
accounts for the low classification of this branch of the Service. It is very low. 
The situation regarding women here is in strong contrast with the condition in 
the Civil Service of the United States. Over there women occupy most important 
positions in the Public Service and I am given to understand, by a member of 
the Federal Civil Service Commission, Miss Jessie Dell, that women have almost 
equal opportunity with men. 

It is rather surprising to us to find the number of positions they do occupy. 
They are chiefs of divisions, in the State Department, and in the office of Con- 
troller of Currency and the Treasury Department. They are in the Legal units 
of the Bureau of Economics. There is a woman, whom I know very well, on the 
Tax Appeal Board of the United States, in the Customs Department. They are 
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in the War Department, in the Public Printing and Engraving Department. 
Then, of course, they occupy very important positions in the Agricultural De- 
partment and in the Department of Labour, where they hold positions at the 
head of various lines of economics such as household economies, and in different 
branches where they make research into the uses of materials, such as cotton, 
and so on. I suppose everything I say goes into the record? 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes; but we will have expunged anything if you 
want it. 

The Wirness: I would like to say something if my friends of the Press 
would be kind enough not to publish it. I would not like the case to be identified. 
Some years ago, before the Act of 1918 and 1919 was passed, but after the Act of 
1908 was passed, it was necessary to fill a vacancy in one of the Departments. 
We will say, for purposes of illustration, that it was a legal branch, and it adver- 
tised to fill this position. A woman applied along with the others. There was 
great consternation. She had all the qualifications, and the powers that be 
hardly knew what to do. However, they finally decided they would hold an 
examination, which they did; but the woman came out first and they had to give 
her the position. I think that probably that case may have resulted in the care 
that is taken now in always stipulating, so far as possible, that vacancies should 
be filled by men—I mean when a specific vacancy is advertised they advertise it 
for male applicants only. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is occuring to me is this: Is this a matter that can be dealt with 
bv the Committee? Is that not only within the jurisdiction of the Civil Service 
Commission?—A. It is not under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Com- : 
mission, Mr. Chairman, to this extent; the Act permits the departmental head to 
say how he wants the position filled, whether he wants it filled by male or 
female. 

Mr. CHEvriIER: You say the Civil Service Act? 

The Witness: Yes. 


The CuHamrmMan: You see, if this Committee were to come out and recom- 
mend that such a provision be abolished it might lead to very unfortunate con- 
sequences in some circumstances. J mean, there is no question that there are 
positions which women could not very well fulfil. Take, for example, Pre- 
ventive Officers. 


Mr. Ernst: I know of one. 


The CuHarrMan: I am speaking in a general way. They have ladies at 
the ports of entry who examine other ladies to see whether they are wearing 
French or American made clothes when they come back from the States; but 
generally speaking there are positions in the Civil Service which women could 
not very well fill. If we were to recommend an amendment to the Act, under 
the provision as it is now, it seems to me it might create a difficult situation. 


The Wirness: Yes. The suggestion that is made, Mr. Chairman, is not 
that a recommendation of that description should be made, but that as far as 
possible in opening positions the women should be given an opportunity of com- 
peting. Now, we quite agree—the women themselves would be the first to admit 
that there are many positions in the public service for which the mere fact that 
they are women renders them unsuitable, but that does not appertain to all the 
positions. 


The CuarrmMan: I am just informed that the provision to which you are 
referring is not in the Act but is in the Civil Service regulations. Now, if that 
is so, these regulations are made by the Civil! Service Commission and approved, 
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I presume, by Order in Council. Well, surely as the matter is one to be dealt 
with by the Commission, either by an amendment to their regulations or by their 
persuasive powers with the Department, the requisitions coming in for the 
filling of a position— 

The Witness: ‘This is a clause of the Act. 

*The CHAIRMAN: What section? 

The Witness: This is section 26, subsection 3: ‘“‘ Except as herein provided, 
the examinations shall be open to all persons who may be lawfully appointed to 
any position within the class for which the examination is’ held, with such lmita- 
tions as may be specified in the regulations of the Commission as to age, sex, 
health, habits, residence, moral character and other qualifications that are in the 
judgment of the Commission requisite to the performance of the duties of such 
positions.” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, you would not suggest that we should change that?—A. No, I 
would not. 

Q. It becomes a matter of regulation, dces it not, by the Commission? 
These regulations are approved by Order in Council. So that, irrespective 
of whether we might agree or disagree with the submission which you have just 
made, it really is a matter within the jurisdiction of the Commission, as I see 
it?—A. It is rather within the jurisdiction of the Department, because the Com- 
mission on the strength of that clause in the Act passes this kind of .a regulation. 
This is section 13 of the regulations:—‘‘ Unless the requirements of the position 
demand otherwise, applicants of both sexes may be admitted to any examin- 
ation.” 

Q. All right. Now, that is, to say the least, a gesture on the part of the 
Commission to give women equal rights with men?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, if the departments preclude women from these positions when they 
apply to the Commission for an appointee, there is nothing to prevent the Com- 
mission from taking up with the Department the question of having these posi- 
tions open to women as well as men, and in the final analysis, if they are dead- 
locked, it would appear that subject to the power of the Department with regard 
to what I may call unsuitability for the position, the Commission now has the 
ultimate say?—A. Yes. I think one might say that; but, as a matter of fact, 
_ if the Department goes to the Commission to fill a position and that position is 
advertised for male only, I do not think you can expect the Commission to take 
the stand that it must be open to male and female alike. I really do not think 
SO. 

Q. You say that the person who has the ultimate power to make a decision, 
when somebody else is in disagreement with him should steadfastly adhere to the 
position that his is the right one?--A. May I point this out, that in the matter of 
appointments the Commission has before it the recommendation from the Depart- 
ment, and the Department can bring all the arguments to bear, if it desires in 
support of that. On the other hand, there is simplv, shall I say, an attitude of 
mind against it, or in support of it, and since that attitude of mind is so largely 
in support of what the Departments ask you can hardly expect the Commission 
to go against that. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. As to that point that it is an attitude of mind, after all, that has to be 
rectified, inasfar as your claims are concerned, by a change of mind which can 
only be brought about by the women showing their capabilities of filling these 
positions. 
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The Witness: Largely that. Publicity and education. 

Mr. MacInnis: I do not think it is altogether dependent upon the women 
showing their capability to fill the position. 

The CHAIRMAN: Or demonstrating their persuasive powers. 

Mr. MacInnis: Possibly. And the removing of prejudice by showing 
reasons. You have to remove prejudice by bringing pressure to bear that will 
remove it. 

Mr. Ernst: Agitate. 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: How can this Committee deal with the situation? 

Mr. MacInnis: I do not see anv ditficulty for this Committee to make a 
recommendation that, where there is no particular or definite bar to the employ- 
ment of women, all positions should be open to them on the same basis as men. 

The CHAIRMAN: They are now. Our recommendation is. to the House of 
Commons, not to the Deputy Minister. 


Mr. VaLuANcE: Unless the requirements of the positions demand otherwise. 

Mr. MacInnis: According to the evidence that is laid before us now, the 
prejudice of the head of a department interferes with the proper functioning of 
that clause of the Act. 

Mr. VautLANcre: Would changing the regulations change the attitude of 
mind? I am in sympathy with Miss Inglis; I think it is an attitude of mind. 

The CuarrMan: I do not see how this Committee can help the situation. 

Mr. MacInnis: 1 think it comes down to the same thing that we have 
found on so many occasions, that the Commission do not want to go contrary to 
the wishes of the heads of Departments. 


The CHatrMAN: All right. Then we cannot change that view. I am trying 
to see if we can do something to assist in the situation which Miss Inglis presents. 
At the moment I am at a loss to see what we can do. 

The Witness: May I say this, that I have seen a good many Commissions 
sit on Civil Service affairs. and I think that any recommendation—by any 
properly constituted body of members of Parliament, or experts, which we have 
had called in at different times to deal with Civil Service affairs—has had a 
very appreciable effect on public—and departmental—opinion in connection with 
Civil Service affairs. 


By Mr. Chevrier : 


Q. Section 13 of the Civil Service regulations reads, ‘“ unless the requirements 
of the position demand otherwise, applicants of both sexes may be admitted to 
any examination.”?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that is the law as it stands today; that is the regulation?—A. Yes, 
it is the law. 

Q. It is the regulation made under the law, but it is not in the Civil Service 
Act; it is in the Civil Service regulations?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, then, inasfar as I am concerned, I quite appreciate the value of 
your arguments, but at present I do not see how I could make a recommendation 
to change this, because we are here investigating something for a special purpose. 
The only thing I could see would be for us to express a pious wish to the depart- 
ments that, in the future, if the practice that you complain of has been abused, 
they give to women a larger latitude. I suppose that is about as far as we could 
go?—A. That is about as far as you can go--the expression of an opinion. I 
think the expression of opinion from this Committee will have a very decided 
effect. Now, I have taken these positions at random during the last year or so. 
These positions were advertised for males only. JI do not want particularly to 
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indicate the department—that is always invidious—: “ Junior Botanists; Prin- 
cipal Clerk (male), for the Administretion branch of the department of Mines; 
Editorial work, Editor, grade 1, male, Commercial Intelligence branch; Chemist, 
cereal, Agricultural, (male), Experimental farm; Principal Clerk, Statistics; 
Actuarial clerk, Insurance. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Those are positions which you submit women are equally well qualified 
to fill, if not better qualified, than men?—A. I will not say better. 
Q. Well, say equally qualified? I have no hesitation in saying I am 
inclined to agree with you offhand unless there is some specific reason. 
Mr. Bowman: A lot will depend upon the circumstances. 
Mr. Cuevrier: All things being equal. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Have you any statistics showing the length of service of women in the 
departments at the present time, women who have come in the departments and 
dropped out?—A. No, Mr. MacInnis, I cannot give you that, not in any form 
in which it would indicate very much. 


Mr. Bowman: We have these records on file in returns given by the various 
departments in which names are given of all those who have dropped out since 
1925. A considerable number of them are on record now. 

The Cuatrman: There was a return brought down in the House showing 
all the married women in the Civil Service, those who had to maintain themselves 
or had dependents. I think that was fairly complete. 

The Witness: Yes, it was a very complete return. 


Mr. Macinnis: What I had in mind was one of the arguments brought 
against women in any particular position in regard to receiving equal pay for 
equal work, that they are usually only taking the position as a temporary thing, 
until they get married, which is supposed to be the general outlook of all women. 


The CHairmMAN: That has changed. ' 


Mr. MacInnis: If Miss Inglis had those figures, as to the length of service 
of women in the departments and those who have dropped out, it would be the 
best argument against that or for it. 


The Wirness: Yes. I think that would indicate a good deal. Of course, 
practically since 1900 there has been a general influx of women into the service. 
There are a great many women in the service now who have been there for twenty 
or twenty-five years, and some for thirty-two or thirty-three years. At present 
there are in the service 1,365 women over the age of 50. Now, those women were. 
not old when they came in. Those women have had service ranging from, well, 
I should say, twenty or thirty years. This statement which Mr. Coats will 
supply will give you a good deal of information, Mr. MacInnis, along the line 
you suggested. 


_ Mr, Ernst: It was suggested, I think by Commissioner Tremblay, that the 
retiring age for women should be lower than for men. __ 
The CHatrMAN: No. It was not Commissioner Tremblay. There was a 
statement made by Mr. Putman, I think, that the retiring age should be lower 
for women because they wear out more quickly than men. 


The Wrrness: I can say this, that I think women who are doing lower grade 
work, say, class 2 work, whether it is stenographic or clerical work, and continue 
at that work through the long period of years, twenty or twenty-five years, do 
wear out. I think that. very monotonous work of that description is very ageing, 
and there is a feeling amongst some women in the service that they be allowed 
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to retire voluntarily at sixty rather than sixty-five. The voluntary age, as you 
know, is sixty-five, but there is no unanimity of opinion on that subject. Cer- 
tainly women who are in the service for a long time and gradually get to be doing 
important work do not get old, and they do not think sixty-five so very old. 

Mr. Ernst: Not to-day anyway. 

The CuairMan: That is a common view with the men too. There are very 
few men who think they are old at sixty or sixty-five. 

Mr. BowMan: Now, that is suggestion number one. What have you got for 
number two? 

The Wirnegss: In connection with promotions, women labour under a some- 
what similar difficulty here. There is a tendency on the part of some deputy 
ministers and heads of branches to claim that certain vacancies can be filled 
only by the promotion of male employees and in advertising the competition, 
applications are solicited from men only. While the women, themselves, are the 
first to admit that some positions can be filled more acceptably by men, they 
claim that in many instances this practice of restricting promotional competitions: 
to male employees creates a serious impediment to the advancement of women 
in the Service, and when continued over a period of time destroys initiative and 
tends to promote indifference and inefficiency. 

In one Department the situation became so unbearable to the women that 
they were goaded into an appeal to the Prime Minister. When he referred the 
appeal to the department head he was advised that it was the considered policy 
to eliminate women from all but the most minor posts. Undoubtedly, as the 
departmental head is responsible for the conduct of departmental business, he 
must be given a free hand, under the Civil Service Act and regulations, with - 
respect to his staff—but in this connection the women claim that an injustice 
is being perpetrated when discrimination is made respecting sex. 


Mr. Bowman: ‘That is another case of the removal of prejudice? 


The Witnrss: Yes. Prejudice. Comparatively few women in the Ser- 
vice have been rewarded for meritorious service by promotion. The only 
women Chief Clerks are those private secretaries to Ministers who have been 
so classified and granted permanency, as a result of the amendment ‘to the 
Civil Service Act of 1929. They number five. Theirs can scarcely be con- 
sidered service in the Public Service, nor can they be considered as promotions. 
Besides the posts of Chief, Division of Child Welfare; Supervisor of Per- 
sonnel, Civil Service Commission; Chief Dietitian and Chief Matron, Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health; and Supervisor of the Women’s Divi- 
sion, Department of Immigration and Colonization, all of which have special 
classifications, there are only seven women holding Head Clerkships. ‘There 
are one or two Secretary Clerkships filled by women and only thirty-five 
Principal Clerkships. These women, with few exceptions, have given almost 
a lifetime’s service to their respective departments. Practically all depart- 
ments have their Secretary to Executive who is a woman. Not many women 
have been classified as Clerk Grade 4, and this is a class the women consider 
should be opened to them more generally. There appears to a rooted objec- 
tion, on the. part of some heads of departments, to promote women to Grade 4 
Clerkships and beyond. 

I probably will, this afternoon, have that statement from Mr. Coats which 
will show us exactly the number of women in Clerkship, grade 4. In con- 
nection with stenographic ciasses: the stenographic classes feel that a class 
Grade 4 Stenographer should be added to the classification. The practice, at 
present, is to deal with exceptional cases by reclassifying them as Clerk, Grade 
4. It is felt that this curtails what should be legitimate promotions. Further- 
more the adding of the fourth grade to this range of position would permit 
of special recognition being given to those stenographers who do bilingual, 


special or technical work. ; 
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By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. There are three grades now among stenographers?—A. Yes. 
Q. What are the salaries?—A. From $720 to $1,020; $1,080 to $1,380; 
Grade 3, $1,380 to $1,620. 
Q. What is it for typist?—A. Typists are the same. That covers clerks, 
typists and stenographers. The three grades are the same in all classes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do not some of the girls who are law stenographers get higher than 
$1,620?7—A. Well, I would say that they must be classified as Clerk grade 4, 
and in that case they get from $1,620 to $1,920. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

. What class is that?—A. Clerks, grade 4. 

©. Do vou know what proportion of the stenographers and typists are 
grades 1 and 2?—-A. No. I cannot give you that. Possibly Mr. Coats’ state- - 
ment will give that definitely. In most of the departments they deal with the 
stenographers by means of a pool; they pool their stenographers. This method, 
which was instituted by the Commission, is considered particularly economical 
both in space, time and also salaries, so that when a stenographer is not work- 
ing for one person she is working for another. The bulk of the stenographers 
in pools are grade 2. 

Q. That seems to be a pretty fair salary, $1,080 to $1,380 for a grade 2 
stenographer. Where in ordinary business will you get stenographers receiving 
that amount of money? For instance, in Insurance offices, in banks and law 
offices and other similar institutions, I question whether you will get many 
girls running from $1,080 to $1,620. 

The CHAIRMAN: Surely it depends upon the locality. We have not a 
girl in our office getting as low as $1,080 a year. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. With regard to a stenographer who is a grade 2 stenographer, can she 
type 160 words a minute?—A. I hardly think so. 110 words is what they are 
supposed to write. My stenographer is very good. Of course, she is Grade 3, 
but Grade 2— 

@. How many words a minute does a girl have to write to pass an examin- 
ation for Grade 2 Stenographer, Mr. Bland? 

Mr. Buanp: Ninety, and one hundred and ten. 

The CHairMAN: How many words can she typewrite? 

Mr. Buanp: She is supposed to type at forty words a minute. 

The CHarrman: Are they all writers by the touch system? 

Mr. Buanp: It is not obligatory, but I think they all are. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. How long does it take a stenographer in the ordinary course of events 
to get up to Grade 3?—A. Grade 3? Oh, it might take her ten years. It might 
take her longer than that. Nearly all Grade 3 stenographers have considerable 
experience. 

Q. And Grade 2?—A. No stenographer can come in as Grade 2, without 
having had at least a year’s experience outside. There is a tendency, I might 
say, throughout the departments not to want a Grade 1 stenographer. 

Q. So that they practically do get in?—A. No. I will not say that. They 
do not practically get in as grade 2; but there is a tendency to want people to 
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come in after having had some experience, and they do come in at $1,080. Then, 
of course, it takes another six years to go from the minimum of grade 2 to the 
minimum of grade 3. I will say this, that most of these people go right along 
to their maximum. The question of promotion is not considered very much 
until they get to the maximum. 

Q. What grade do you mean? Grade 2 or grade 3?—A. In both. 


(Statement showing the numbers of employees in classified positions at the 
maximum salary of their classes filed by Civil Service Commissioner to be 
printed as Appendix “ C.’) 


The Committee adjourned to meet at 3.30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee met at 3.30 p.m. 
Mr. Lawson in the Chair. * 
Miss INneuts, recalled. 


Gentlemen, if I might start out by correcting a misapprehension that seems 
to have been abroad this morning, I started by saying about 40 per cent, or 45 
per cent, of the Civil Service Association of Ottawa, consists of women. The idea 
seems to have been that I was speaking of the Service generally. 


The CHAIRMAN: No. 


The Witness: Before leaving the question of promotion entirely, if there 
could be some system devised whereby—it is really I might say as a personal 
opinion rather than an Association opinion—there should be more flexibility in 
connection with transfers. As it is in the departments, promotions are confined 
to departments, frequently closed to the branches in certain departments, and the 
feeling is that if a greater flexibility could obtain, in the matter of promotion and 
transfer from branch to branch, and from department to department, ultimately 
we would have higher trained officials at the head of branches—not implying that 
our present heads of branches are not highly trained, because they are; but 
this system, obtaining as it does at present, where a vacancy should be filled 
by promotion as far as possible, we can conceive, a period over several years, 
of a situation obtaining where the higher positions might very possibly be filled 
by people of mediocre education and talent or ability, which would be very 
undesirable. 

Now, if I might touch on the matter of superannuation, as it affects the 
women in the Service. In the matter of superannuation, the women have been 
given particularly unequal treatment; they pay exactly the same rate as the 
men, that is, five per cent, of their salaries. Yet it is impossible for them to 
reap the same benefits. For this reason many of the women did not elect to 
come under the Superannuation Act of 1924, when it was passed. Of the women 
who were in the Service when the Act was passed, on July Ist, 1,585 at Ottawa 
and 715 outside of Ottawa elected to come within its terms—now these figures 
indicate a very large percentage of the women who were in the Service at that 
time and are still in the Service will fail to benefit by superannuation—they will 
remain under the Retirement Fund. This is unfortunate. The superannuation 
scheme should embrace the entire personnel. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Do you suggest that it should be made compulsory?—A. Well, it is, for 
the people who come in now, who have come into the Service since the Ist of July, 
1924. I do not suggest it should have been made compulsory, not at all. I con- 
sider that people enter the Service under certain conditions and when these con- 
ditions were changed they should be given the right to elect. 

Q. What do you suggest now?—A. I mean many women have not elected to 
come under the Act, for the reason the terms are so unequal, as far as they are 
concerned. 


By The Charman: 
Q. What are the inequalities?—A. To begin with, in the Superannuation 
Act a male employee has the benefit of insurance. In no case have the women 
this protection, except a widow with a family. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. In what way? I think you are not making it clear?—A. Under the 
Superannuation Act, if a man dies, either before or after superannuation, his 
widow would receive half what he would get were he retired at that time; if he 
is enjoying superannuation, she receives one-half the superannuation of which 
he was in receipt. The children unter the ages of 18 would receive, also, con- 
sideration up to the amount of 25 per cent., or one-quarter. The widow would 
get 50 per cent., and the children 25 per cent. 

Q. Additional up to 50?—A. Which makes 75 per cent—of what the em- 
ployee would receive had he been superannuated as of that date. 

Q. The children at what age?—A. Up to 18. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In other words, while you were paying the same fees, paying the same 
proportion, the men get these additional privileges?—-A. If a man dies, a man 
with dependents, his widow or family get these returns, but with the unmarried 
employee, the estate gets nothing. 


By the Chairman: 

(. Supposing a spinster dies and has dependents?—A. All the return 
received is the return of the contribution without interest. ‘The difficulty there 
is how much a person may be dependent. I have in mind a case, a very sad 
case, that came to my notice not long ago. This woman had an aged mother 
to keep. If she went into the superannuation—it might be difficult to prove, 
although her mother was actually dependent on her—it would be a difficult thing 
to prove, before the Treasury Board, the fact she got from her son an income of 
$200 a year, might jeopardize the whole case. She elected not to go under 
superannuation. Her mother, in the last two years, had died. She herself is a 
woman between 50 and 60, had been laid off from the department and all she 
gets is her small contribution. I think she was a clerk, grade 3. 

Q. What about the case of a married woman, working in the Service, who 
may have young children?—A. The children will get her contribution. They 
come under the dependent clause, you see. . 

Q. Do the female employees, without dependents, rank equal with male 
employees without dependents?—A. In so far as a man is always the potential 
head of the family, he really gets that insurance whether he needs it or not. 

Mr. Bowman: We can only take her representations. As a matter of fact, 
we have no authority to deal with the Superannuation Act. The suggestion the 
women have to make, and a suggestion they would like to see this Committee 
make, as applying or having a bearing on the Civil Service generally, is that there 
should be a minimum return of contributions to the estate in the event of death. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Which minimum would be something in excess of the actual contribu- 
tion?—A. No; just actual contributions. 
Q. Do you get them now?—A. No. 
Q. It is enly if there are dependents upon the spinster who does, or the 
married woman, that the dependents may receive an amount equivalent to the 
contribution?—A. Yes, otherwise there is nothing. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

@. Nothing goes to the estate at all?—-A. Nothing goes to the estate at all. 
That is what has kept so many women out of it, and the same arguments that 
could be advanced originally in applying superannuation to the Service can be 
advanced in this case, because it is most undersirable that part should be under 
superannuation and part not. 

@. As a matter of fact, do you not think the individual would be just as 
far, if not further, ahead if she spent the same money in taking out insurance, if 
the women paid the commensurate rate? So they would then be in possession 
of a certain amount of money which would pay for insurance in outside com- 
panies—where they could take out endowment insurance, for example. It really 
seems to me if a woman was paying less into the superannuation fund she would 
get greater returns proportionately by investing in ordinary insurance? 

The CHAIRMAN: The same thing would apply to the whole system, but 
unfortunately one does not do voluntarily those things which it is not difficult to 
do, if they are compulsory. 

The Witness: Linked up with that is the inequality obtaining in connection 
with the Civil Service Insurance Act. It was a long time before the Act was 
amended, to permit women to take out policies and even then, under unequal 
conditions. Ii a woman marries she is required to drop her policy—the only 
recompense offered her being the cash surrender value which, by the way, is not 
actuarily calculated. It is, roughly speaking, about forty per cent of the pre- 
miums. Or a paid up policy which could be purchased by the premiums already 
paid. Women have frequently to provide for their dependents in this manner. 
Out of 9,000 policies carried by civil servants, less than 100 have been taken by 
women; if this inequality were removed, they could avail themselves of this 
insurance. 

@. Is the insurance carried under the Civil Service Insurance Act self- 
supporting? Is it on an actuarial basis?—A. I think so. Yes, I am quite sure 
it Is. 


By the Chairman: 

@. In that case, I do not see there should be any objection. What is the 
reason for the inequality, if it is on an actuarial basis? If that is the ease, 
surely the factor of the number of women who are likely to marry, and therefore 
drop the policies, would not come into the caleulation?—A. What they tell me 
in the Insurance department is, of course, a woman is considered a greater risk 
under those conditions. 

Q. That is probably so because the average life of a woman is less than 
the average life of a man, under insurance tables. My recollection is that on the 
actuarial tables a man has 59 years and some months and a woman 52 vears 
and some months to lhve—all these factors must be taken into consideration by 
commercial insurance companies writing insurance every day. 

The Witness: It is felt by the many women throughout the Service that 
the establishment of Service councils would result in their receiving fairer treat- 
ment. In councils they would have a chance of stating their difficulties, which 
is the initial and perhaps the most important step in having them corrected, and 
I should like to state that the women stand four-square for the merit system and 
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the submission of their difficulties to a council in which they would have repre- 
sentation. At the present time they are told that the Commission is acting on 
the recommendation of the Department. The hands of the Commission are tied; 
women find themselves up against a departmental attitude which is unsym- 
pathetic and which seems impossible to break down. I had a very inter- 
esting experience, when the Civil Service Commission was administering 
the Calder Act—the Public Service Retirement Act of 1920. We retired, in this 
time, 2,284 civil servants. In that Act there was provision made for an appeal 
to the Civil Service Commission. Each person had to be notified of his retire- 
ment; he was given an opportunity of coming to the Commission and stating 
whether he wanted to appeal. They frequently came with members of Parlia- 
ment, with lawyers, or anybody they thought could support their case. The 
department also appeared and we had a regular court of appeal. I acted as 
clerk of the court. To me it was amazing, the satisfaction 1t gave people, who 
went away from this appeal court, knowing that there was not really going to 
be any change in what had been recommended in the first place; but they went 
away from this court of appeal, satisfied they had stated their case. The Depart- 
ment had stated its case—there was a general feeling of satisfaction all around. 
In that time we dealt with 263 appeals. Only 47 were allowed; 90 were definitely 
disallowed and several recommendations were withdrawn. In several cases 
action was postponed for a few months. I merely cite this as an example of 
what can be done in the matter of an appeal board of some kind or another. 
Now, the women of the Service are very anxious that some tribunal should be 
set up, such as either a National council, or an Appeal Board, on which the 
Service itself should have representation and to which not only class appeals 
but appeals of nation-wide importance should be dealt with; individual ‘appeals 
as well. 

Q. You probably heard Mr. Phelan suggest, yesterday afternoon, during . 
his evidence, that where a Department recommended some change in classifica- 
tion or something of that kind and the Organization Branch of the ‘Civil Service ~ 
Commission recommended against it, both sides should be heard before the Com- 
mission to determine the facts. You are supporting that view, I understand?—-A. 
Yes. I was going to say, in some cases, I understand, and I am quite sure I am 
right in this, that the Commission does consult with the Department. 

Q. That is the next thing I was going to ask you, because you are right 
down in the Civil Service Commission. Is there anything of that nature occur- 
ring now?—A. Not exactly that. Sometimes I think what could be set right is 
this: when a decision is reached by the Organization Branch they should not go 
straight to the Commissioners with their report; ultimately they must report 
but they should also consult again with the heads of the departments. 

Q. The Organization Branch?—A. The Organization Branch, but they are 
not compelled to do it. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. When making their appeal, is not an informal board set up by somebody 
from the Organization Branch or somebody from the departmental branch?—A. 
That is in connection with the initial appoimtment, but we are discussing reclassi- 
fication. 

The CHatrMAN: Mr. Phelan left a very distinct impression on my mind, at 
least, that in substantially all the applications for reclassification, where the 
Organization Branch of the Civil Service Commission disagreed with the request 
or recommendation of the Department, that the Department’s case was never 
heard before the Civil Service Commission and that his view was that there 
should be a formal hearing, in which both sides should be presented and the Civil 
Service Commission should act as the tribunal to determine the question? 
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The Wirness: I think your use of the word “formal” is well chosen there. 
There is, in many cases, an informal hearing; that is, the Civil Service Comi-- 
sion.is usually aware, either through memoranda or otherwise, why the Depart- 
ment is asking for the re-classification. 

Q. Initially?—A. Yes. ? 

Q@. And subsequently they have a recommendation from their Organization 
Branch?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that, to the extent the department’s attitude is conveyed in this 
original request, the Civil Service Commission have before it both sides of the 
question?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


@. I should think this council that hears grievances would have a beneficial 
effect on the morale of the Service?—-A. Yes, that is what I do think. I think 
that, if I might put it this way—I think that even supposing you do not get 
what you want—and when I say “ you” I mean the individual civil servant, 
‘ knowing why you don’t get it, places vou in a totally different frame of mind 
and should not, except in very few instances, have the effect of destroying 
efficiency. 

The CHAIRMAN: I quite agree with you. To the extent that we have the 
power to consider the matters submitted to us we shall try and give the ladies 
whom you represent every consideration. 


The Witness: I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


VERNON L. Lawson, President, Civil Service Association of Ottawa, called. 
and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


@. You may proceed?—A. I am the president of the Civil Service Associa- 
tion of Ottawa. On behalf of the Civil Service Association of Ottawa, which 
is probably the oldest and largest organization of civil servants in Canada, I 
desire to make certain representations to this Parliamentary Committee dealing 
with matters pertaining to the Civil Service of Canada. First, I am directed 
by my organization to endorse the representations made to you by Mr. Phelan, 
president of the Civil Service Federation of Canada, of which federation we 
are an affiliated body, and those representations we fully endorse in general 
and in particular. There are certain other matters which I wish to bring before 
you. I understand that representations regarding the Superannuation Act can 
not really be urged before you, but I should just like to say this, if I may, that 
we believe that the minimum return should be the amount of the contributions 
without interest; and we further desire that the Act be amended to provide 
that all civil servants on stated salary, who are not yet contributors, shall be 
permitted to elect to come under the provisions of the Act. We urge that the 
benefits of any promotion shall accrue to the individual from the day such 
promotion is effected. At present that is not the case always and we think it 
should be a uniform rule in the Service. 

Q. Do you mind if I interrupt you to ask if that is not something dealt 
with by Mr. Phelan. If I understand you, the matter you just mentioned was 
a matter dealt with by Mr. Phelan?—A. I have a mandate to emphasize the 
particular points I am mentioning now. I did not hear all of Mr. Phelan’s 
evidence, so I am a little in the dark as to that. 

Q. We will check it up as you go along?—A. We would ask this Com- 
mittee to recommend to Parliament that some machinery of appeal be made 
available for the benefit of those civil servants who have reason to feel that 
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they have a real grievance. Coupled with the idea, I suppose, the outsider, 
the non-civil servant would say councils are about the same thing, but they 
are not, to our mind. As far as Civil Service councils are concerned, our 
organization believes we should have a National Civil Service Council to deal 
with the large matters relating to the Service—a permanent tribunal before 
whom the Service might, from time to time, make represntations to solve such 
problems as are bound to arise in the Service in Canada. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Would the personnel of that Council, or court of appeal, as suggested 
by Mr. Phelan, be satisfactory?—A. No. I have a memorandum here of our 
platform on that, if the Committee would care to have me submit it. 

Q. It is quite all right, if Mr. Phelan is in accord with what you say. I 
asked Mr. Phelan with respect to the question of salaries. He said he did not 
think there should be any salaries paid. You suggest having a permanent 
tribunal connected with the Association?—A. Yes, both in connection with the 
National Civil Service Council and the court of appeal. I suggest it might 
be set up in the same way as the present advisory council on superannuation 
has been set up. There is no remuneration paid to those persons acting in the 
capacity of members of that committee. 

Q. You can appreciate the difficulty that this Committee would have in 
endorsing any suggestion to set up, at this time, an expensive tribunal, or 
council?—A. We do not ask that now, nor in times of prosperity. That is not 
our idea. ‘There is another suggestion that, I think, was overlooked by 
previous witnesses for the Civil Service, and that is the matter of long-term 
temporaries. We think they should be blanketed in and, at as early a date 
as possible, steps should be taken to bring that about. There is a question 
regarding appointments made by the Civil Service Commission with regard 
to departments, that the department should not have the power to reject that 
appointee without a fair trial. It looks as though the department may reject 
the appointee on any trivial ground, for any reason, or no reason; is it not 
apparent to us why many rejections are made. 

Q. I find, on going over some returns from the different departments, a 
lot of those rejections are made without the departmental head having an 
opportunity of examining the appointee?—A. Without having taken an oppor- 
tunity. 

Q. Yes, or without his having been given an hour’s probation?—A. We 
think the appointee should be given an opportunity to prove his ability and 
fitness to serve in the position assigned to him by the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. I was just wondering on what grounds a man or a woman, as far as 
that is concerned, could be rejected without being given some trial. 


The CHairMAN: “ Unsuitability.” That is the word we had told us here. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. That would hardly apply where the person was not given an oppor- 
tunity for a trial at all. 
Mr. MacInnis: I think that is stated, the position taken by the Commis- 
sion’s Chairman. 

_ The Wirnuss: It may be that in some cases a departmental head has in 
mind the appointment of a particular person and for that reason he rejects 
other persons who come before him on the list. I do not know what is the 
reason but, in any event, there are a large number of rejections. We think 
that the appointee assigned by the Civil Service Commission, having qualified 
himself for the position, should be given a full and complete opportunity to 
prove his ability to fill the position. 
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There is another matter: The Federation with which we are affiliated and 
the Association are not presenting any general case on the salary problem, as 
the present peculiar circumstances would appear to make it inadvisable to do 
so, but I would like to observe that we are reserving our plea with the intention, 
when the financial condition of this country presents a better opportunity, of 
stating it then. 


The CuarirMAN: And when some group other than those that now form 
the Committee will have an opportunity of listening to it and dealing with it. 


The Witness: Now, I would like to break a little fresh ground. There is 
the piece of legislation known as the private secretaries’ amendment to the 
Civil Service Act, properly known as Chapter 38; 19-20 Geo. V, an Act to 
amend the Civil Service Act, assented to June 14, 1929, which we believe to be 
decidedly contrary to the principle of the merit system. Perhaps I could put 
it this way: A new government comes into office following a general election. 
A minister brings to Ottawa a young man he has selected to be his private 
secretary—John Doe. Already in this department is one Richard Roe, who has 
been employed in the Service for twenty years, having successively held a 
junior clerkship, a principal clerkship and now is a head clerk—these various 
advances having been effected by promotion after the usual investigation by 
the Civil Service Commission. Richard Roe is now looking forward to a chief 
clerkship. There may be only one chief clerkship in that department; the 
present incumbent is some years older than Roe and is due for superannuation 
in a couple of years or so, but manages to hang on—human nature—most of 
us would do the same. In the meantime the ministry, with a small majority, 
is getting ready for the inevitable general election which in four years follows. 
The administration is changed. Under the legislation I have referred to, the 
minister, ceasing to be a minister or member of Government, the said secretary 
(John Doe) “shall thereupon be appointed to a permanent position in the public 
service classified not lower than that of chief clerk, provided that the said 
secretary has been acting as such for a period of not less than one year.” 
The department thas no need, or no place, for an additional chief clerk. The 
elderly incumbent is now retired and John Doe fills the position. As a con- 
sequence Richard Roe’s opportunity is postponed for years or it may be for- 
ever. Further, the principal clerk next in line to Richard Roe, the clerk grade 
4, the clerk grade 38, grade 2, grade 1, all efficient public servants, all are in a 
like predicament. The line of promotion in that department is blocked in- 
definitely. Not onlv may this unfortunate circumstance occur after a general 
election, but it may occur in any department, at any time during any admini- 
stration, when any member of the Government ceases to be a member of that 
Government. 

Of course the evil is multiplied after a general election and change of 
ministry. Every private secretary having served as such for one year, must be 
provided with a chief clerkship, thus blocking the line of promotion for nearly 
a score of groups of civil servants in as many departments. 


There is nothing personal in this objection we raise. We believe most 
private secretaries (for the most part young men, or women) to be capable, 
efficient, and worthy citizens. We concede all that. But in our opinion, as 
compared with the “ permanent” civil servant in a given department, who has 
made public service his chosen field of endeavour, the private secretary has 
not the inherent right to a comparatively high position over the heads of these 
more experienced. 


We submit, therefore, that the amendment to the Civil Service Act which 

I have quoted should be repealed, as a piece of legislation which most unhappily 
violates the just principle of the merit system. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. That is the amendment of the 14th June, 1929?—A. Yes. We object to 
it as a violation of the merit system. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. By the merit system I presume you mean the present so-called com- 
petitive merit system in which the presumption is that the man having the 
highest qualifications gets the position?—A. Yes, other things being equal. 
That, I think, is the general understanding of what we term the merit system. 
I believe that covers about all the ground I was asked to speak on specifically. 

Q. Just before you leave that—I am not expressing my conviction, 
because I will reserve it until after all the evidence is heard, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that I express my view to you, at the moment, to see if 
you can develop anything that will change my present view. This is a 
democracy and the people must have some rights. We must have cabinet 
ministers and there is no question, if a cabinet minister is going to function 
efficiently in that office, he must have as his secretary, someone in whom he has 
absolute confidence. Truly it may be a man who was previously a private 
secretary; on the other hand it may not be; he has to get a secretary and 
under our present merit system, it is called, the secretary must be paid by 
the government and as the political life of any cabinet minister is very uncertain, 
surely it is necessary some provision must be made somewhere for that secre- 
tary. Ordinarily a man who has the executive ability to hold a position as 
private secretary to a minister fcr any considerable period of time must have 
some qualifications and, in the main, from my observation, fairly high quali- 
fications. FEven though we favour the merit system, must there not be some 
latitude in it in providing for these secretaries, even though it may dislocate 
what we might call a direct line of succession for promotions?—A. We concede 
that these people who come in as private secretaries have ability. I think on 
that part we agree, but we do not think the line of promotion should be upset 
by projecting these people into the Service when there is no place for them, 
a specific position of chief clerk. What I do think might be done—the statute 
says not lower than chief clerk, seldom higher, unless the man has some technical 
qualifications such as engineering—a position could be found for him. I think 
I could put it this way, that these private secretaries might go on an eligible 
list for a class of position, fairly high in character, for which they might 
compete. 

Q. Then they are in no better position that any part of the general public? 
—A. Yes, I would give them a special examination, open to that class. 

Q. But you are dislocating your competitive merit system. You are going 
to allow these men by special examination, presumably easier than that which 
would be set for a special classification. You only postpone the evil?—A. All 
of these private secretaries have not the same qualifications when they come 
into the Service. They are not equal in ability or efficiency. They are not the 
same age. There are some differences in their abilities and capacities and 
moreover they are paid different salaries, as a recent return to the House shows. 
Therefore I think this competitive examination should be set up as a sort of 
test, something to guide the Civil Service Commission in assigning these men 
to suitable positions. 

Q. How many positions are there in the Civil Service as chief clerk. 
Can you tell me, Mr. Bland-—approximately?—A. In the neighbourhood of 200 
or 250, with that salary. I will not say they are all chief clerks. 


(). How many private secretaries were put into the Civil Service since the 
election of 1921? 


Mr. Buanp: There have been 54 altogether. 
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Q. In how long?—A. Since the Act was passed. 
-Q. That would be since 1918? 


Mr. Buanp: I am trying to get it. 
Q. Fifty-four since the Act of 1929?—A. Fifty-four since—since about 1920. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many positions were filled by private secretaries annually? 

Mr. Buann: I was trying to figure something cut for one year, 1919, since 
the government changed. 
| Q. If we add a few to that we will get an average over four years, or would 
vou think, Mr. Lawson, over a period of years the number of private secretaries 
injected, if 1 might use that word, into the Service, under this Act to which 
you are referring would exceed an average of 5 a year, say?-—A. Possibly not. 
I do not think anyone has any means of knowing lengths of parliaments. 
Private secretaries might change. There is the one year clause mentioned. A 
private secretary for one year may be injected into the Service. 

@. Even if we take it as high as ten years there would be 10 out 200 to 250 
possible positions, so take 10 out of 200, the maximum one way and the minimum 
the other, it figures out about 2 per cent, does it not? 

Mr. MacInnis: I think Mr. Lawson is objecting to the principle. 

The CuatrMan: I do not mind telling you this is one situation that gives 
me some concern, and I wanted from Mr. Lawson an expression of his views 
on it? 

The Witness: It is giving considerable concern because of the long line it 
upsets. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In private commercial life do not we get back to the same situation, 
Men may be in insurance companies, or loan companies, and feel they are in line 
for promotion, the insurance officer or the district supervisor, and yet the 
exigencies of the business necessitate people being brought in from outside and 
put over their heads?—A. True, but in commercial life there is not a printed 
rule which is liable to bring in so many at stated intervals. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q@. I suppose it is a strain on the Service, that so many being brought in 
at one time upsets the line of promotion, and I suppose, more than that, causing 
a feeling of discontent in the Service, “Well, this gentleman is brought in with 
a year or two year’s of experience and I have had longer experience?—A. It is 
a natura! feeling to have, and it takes a long time to wear off, once catastrophe 
occurs. A man is stopped by an outsider coming in. 


By the Chairman: 


@. A promotion in the Civil Service, I suppose, means an increase in salary? 
—A. And it is proverbially slow. 

Mr. Cuevrier: When there have been a number of inroads made on the 
merit system, I have no hesitation in saying, right now, it is my mind there is 
another encroachment and that is the thin edge of the wedge. I am not in favour 
of that legislation at all. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think I agree with you. 


Mr. Cueverier: In four years you get twenty odd people injected into the 
service. If we tie up the legislation, why cannot we do something else by 
legislation to wreck the whole system. That is the thin edge of the wedge. 
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The CHARMAN: It appears that since this Act came into force in 1929 
there have been eleven private secretaries appointed to permanent positions, 
classified not lower than chief clerk. Somebody gave me a figure of 54. Is that 
just an estimate or may I take it this return of the Civil Service Commission 
is accurate. It gives the names and particulars and what positions they were 
appointed to. 

Mr. Buanp: The number 54 was from memory, I was speaking without the 
list, and I was figuring since 1919. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Were all of the private secretaries of the last administration appointed 
to chief clerkships. | 
The CuatirmMAn: No. I know half a dozen of them personally who were not. 
The Witness: Under the legislation they may be. I have not the figures. 
I do not know, but the legislation is there, and we think it is improper legislation, 
with all respect to Parliament. 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. Many members of Parliament think, from time to time, legislation as 
passed is not good legislation. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Mr. Lawson is protesting against legislation which permits private 
secretaries to take positions over the older men?—A. In each case, of these 11 
or 19, whatever the figure is, it caused a great deal of heart-burning in the 
Service. It is this appointing, a bolt from the blue, where a private secretary gets 
a position for which a man has worked for 20 years, and probably a younger 
man, who has forever blocked the older man’s opportunity for promotion. 

Q. Do you suggest it is more suffering on the civil servant than it is on 
people working in private commercial fields?—A. No, I would not say that, but 
in the Service it is settled by legislation in a sense. In the commercial world 
the individual who feels that he should have the preference may have an oppor- 
tunity for an argument. There is no argument in the Service. There are many 
positions in the public service, even under the Civil Service Act, where men take 
their chances on length of service. Take, for instance, engineers on construction 
work—the Welland ship canal, for instance. They go into that, knowing it is 
of temporary duration. Some of those people have been on that job for ten 
years; some probably ten or fifteen or maybe twenty years; others have been 
there for shorter periods, anywhere from two or three years up to ten or fifteen. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Would it not be Just as well to have permanent private secretaries?—A. 
I should think so. [ heard a minister of the Crown say not long ago that the 
person who held the position of private secretary before he came into office was 
perfectly capable and— 

(. Are there not many secretaries serving present ministers who served 
other ministers? 

Mr. Ernst: Yes. That is a matter individual with the minister. The 
secretary must know the most intimate details of the minister’s business. 

Mr. MacInnis: I do not know why private secretaries should be provided 
for, any more than a member of parliament should be provided for, after he is 
out. He is taken in here and he is taken in over other people who were longer 
in the Service. 

The CHatrmMan: Is there anything else, gentlemen? 
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The Wirness: There is one other thing I omitted to say a while ago,— 
coupled with appeals and councils is the question of permanency of position. 
We would like to stress the need for some assurance to the person who enters the 
Service as a career that he might safely regard his tenure of office as permanent, 
subject to good behaviour. | 

Q. Have you not got that at the present time, to the fullest extent human 
ingenuity can give it to you?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. What do you suggest? That we pass legislation on that, that once a man 
is a civil servant he can never be dispossessed during good behaviour?—A. I can 
remember a time when they were always permanent. There was no abolition 
of the office. : 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Let us assume there was a duplication of service, with the result a number 
of positions would be abolished, you surely would not want any administration 
not to abolish these positions if it was in the public interest to do it?—-A. My 
answer to that is: I think since the 1919 reorganization of the Service no situa- 
tion like that has arisen, because the Service then was reclassified and reorgan- 
ized by a body of men who were spoken of as experts—they were to go through, 
and did go through, the whole of the Service at Ottawa and put it on what was 
intended to be, and was said to be, a sound basis of efficiency. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Surely you do not suggest because that happened— 

Mr. Ernst: It did not happen. There has never been anything like a com- 
plete reorganization. At the rate they are now going it was said they are going 
to take 200 years to reorganize it. 

Mr. Bowman: All we can gather is that there have been reclassifications 
and not very much reorganization. 

The Witness: I have been given to understand at different times—I do 
not know whether it is very efficient—that the Service is pretty well organized; 
in a complete reorganization of the Service you might take care of permanency 
and we do not know that there is very much wrong with it. Now, perhaps in 
the course of time it has appeared that that view is wrong. I do not know, but 
I do say after some years, that the situation could be met by making so many 
people permanent, taking care of the other situation by temporaries. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In other words, your suggestion would invoke another chapter 38 of 
1929?—-A. No. I do not say that. 

@. In the one case your chapter 38 of 1929 applied to private secretaries 
and you want it applied to the rest of the Service. You say leave the private 
secretaries out and let us provide for ourselves——A. No. 

@. —once we are in the Service, so long as our conduct is good, we are 
here forever?—A. Quite. The present Civil Service— 


Mr. Ernst: Do you think any private enterprise would adopt any such 
scheme? 


The CHairMAN: They would not dream of it. 


The Wrrness: All things are not parallel between private enterprises and 
the Service. I had eight years in private enterprise, with the well-known and 
efficient Canadian Pacific Railway. JI have been in the Service for twenty- 
four years—I have had some opportunity of comparing them, and I do 
know that in a private enterprise, such as the Canadian Pacific, they have 
what they consider a skeleton permanent staff, and that is the kind of thing 


that I refer to now. 
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Mr, Ernst: They would not submit to a statutory provision; they would 
not have that staff as a permanency. 

Mr. Bowman: Talking about railroads. At the present time there are 
thousands of railway men in the country who have fifteen and twenty years 
rights and they cannot hold down a job for three months in the year. 

The Wirness: You are speaking of the cperating men? 

Mr. Bowman: Yes. 

Mr. Ernst: Not only the operating men, but others too. 

The Witness: Everyone will admit that these times are abnormal. 

Mr. Ernst: It seems to me that the proposition is that the people of 
Canada should get the best service they can at the lowest cost, whether it is 
in the Civil Service or in something else. 

The Wirness: Do you not think that the government should set an 
example to other employers? 

Mr. Ernst: I do not think Government should sponsor ineffciency for 
five minutes. I do not think the people of Canada would want it to do so. 

Mr. Bowman: Nor would Mr. Lawson, the witness, sponsor inefficiency. 

The Witness: Not at all. 

Mr. Ernst: Our proposition is that if there is inefficiency and duplication 
any such step as you propose would prevent any government dealing with it. 

The Witness: | think a little foresight would have stopped that duplication. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is true; but our hindsight is always so much better 
than our foresight. 

The Witness: Unquestionably. 

Mr. Ernst: I am in sympathy with you from the standpoint of the men 
in the Service. On the other hand, I think the people of Canada, who pay the 
bill, are entitled to every consideraticn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it not a fact that, under normal conditions, you have, to adopt your 
own words, a skeleton or permanent organization in the Civil Service. You 
know that once you receive your permanent appointment, providing your be- 
haviour is good, no ordinary circumstance can disturb that. I am not speak- 
ing of an extraordinary thing such as the transfer “holus-bolus” of the natural 
resources to the western Provinces or something of that kind?—A. Even in 
that case, I maintain a great many, if not all, of those civil servants could have 
been taken care of with a little foresight. 

Q@. I suppose you mean by that if for a few years before the transfer 
actually took place the Civil Service Commission or somebody in authority had 
declared a moratorium on appointments there would not have been that situa- 
tion?—A. Surely. They should have anticipated it. That is exactly what I 
would say. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. It is not a question of legislation; it is a question of administration?— 
A. I think so. 


Mr. Bowman: After all, Mr. Lawson, you are doing your duty in making 
that suggestion in view of present conditions. 


By Mr. Cheovrier: 

Q. I felt very keenly about that for some time. Probably, you can help 
me out. I am speaking now of permanency in the Service as compared with 
permanency outside. Now, you mentioned. the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
{[Mr. Vernon Lawson. ] 
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Now, in the Canadian Pacific Railway, in those large commercial enterprises, 
is there anything to compare in the light of permanency such as a permanent 
position within the terms of the Civil Service Act? I understand that under 
the Civil Service law there is a permanent position, but that, to my mind, is 
purely a name—a misnomer—because, in the event of some extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, that permanent position may be abolished. And it is not only abolished 
in the case of an extraordinary circumstance, but it may be abolished at any 
time. So that the element of security of a permanent position in the Civil 
Service is not so great after all. That is the way I look at it and that has been 
my experience?—A. Of course, we have a more or less permanent quarrel 
with that abolition of office clause. I do not know that we have anything 
concrete to offer in place of it. In connection with the first part of my remarks 
about railway companies, I have had some familiarity with their organization, 
and there are a large number of permanent positions. For example, the general 
passenger agent, the general freight agent, the auditor of passenger receipts and 
so on. You are all familiar with those offices. We all are. Those positions I 
would refer to as permanent positions, and there are other permanent positions 
tied up with those—essential positions that must be filled for all time as long 
as the railways operate as they do—or until the air takes their place, or some- 
thing of that kind. Those are permanent positions, and it is positions such as 
that to which I refer. I think that similar positions in the Civil Service should 
be regarded as permanent, and the occupants of them entitled to permanency 
of office. 
By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. That is what obtains at the present time, is it not? It would take 
a lot to persuade me that there was not equally as great a degree of per- 
manency in the government service as there is in the railway service to-day? 
—A. Well, Mr. Bowman, we have known of cases where a high official in a 
government department has taken a dislike to an individual. 

Q. Quite true; and the same with the C.P.R. I suppose?—A. What he 
has done is to abolish the position. 

Mr. CHEvriER: That is what I wanted to get at. 


Mr. Bowman: Is it not the same thing in this connection with railway 
companies? If they do not abolish the position they would abolish the man. 

Mr. Cuevrier: That is better; you do it fairly and squarely, but you 
do not say a position is permanent. 

The CHAIRMAN: The result is the same. 

Mr. Bowman: The result is the same as far as the men are concerned. 

Mr. CHEvriER: We have a law, a Civil Service Act in which one section calls 
a position permanent and in another section says it may be abolished. I know 
how it works. I cannot give evidence, but I am glad you pointed it out, because 
in my years of experience I have seen that time and again. The way to get 
rid of an incumbent is to abolish his job. 

The Witness: If he is inefficient he ought to be fired. 

Mr. CuHevrier: Fire him. 

The Witness: Fire him by all means. Our Association, the Federation and 
every civil servants’ organization that I know of is for efficiency. That may be 
contrary to the popular idea. 


By the Chawman: 
Q. Now, you are branching from dismissal without cause into dismissal 
with cause. Of course, we all endorse that principle. But the difficulty seems 


to be that there may be cases in which for no cause—and that is your suggestion 
[Mr. Vernon Lawson. ] 
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—a man’s services may be dispensed with by abolition of the position?—A. 
Then, if we had an appeal board, or something of that sort which we have 
advocated in previous submissions to you, the thing could be threshed out. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. That is a different proposition?—A. I know. I would like to interject 
that remark there. You see where an appeal board would work. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We have had a real impression made upon us re appeal boards. But 
what you are suggesting now is a status, absolute in terms, that once a man is a 
civil servant, for all time and irrespective of any conditions, his salary, his pay- 
ment or his remuneration is a charge upon the tax payers of this country?—A. 
During good behaviour and continued efficiency. 

Q. During good behaviour and continued efficiency. 

Mr. Ernst: You would find it hard to get public favour for that. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Supposing that something happens in a department where the work 
ceases, for some reason or other, why not put that man on an eligible list, why 
not appoint him to some other position instead of putting somebody else into 
the position?R—A. That is what has been done for the private secretaries. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. That is what is being done with a lot of other people that are being let 
out of the service, is not that so? They are being transferred to other positions 
and have been given the first opportunity?—A. Yes. Quite. I am speaking 
personally in favour of greater flexibility of transfer. Miss Inglis brought up 
that point. 


By the Chairman: 

@. You see with regard to the concrete case you gave us of a deputy min- 
ister taking a dislike to a man and abolishing his position, it is the old question 
of “man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn.” You cannot 
cure it by legislation, as I see it?—A. I just want to make this remark. I may 
not be able to convince you that our idea is the right one. We think this, partly 
because we have been taught so by administration after administration since my 
organization came into being. The Laurier government—we went to the members 
of that government on certain matters. We were told that our positions were 
permanent. While they were not able to give us what we asked for, we were 
told our position were secure and we ought to be content. We went to the 
Borden government—-the Union government—the Meighen government, the King 
government, we went to all those governments, at different times, and we were 
told that our positions were permanent and why worry about the thing that we 
brought before them. The Service has been taught that from its youth up. 

Q. I still regard it as such. : 

Mr. Bowman: I think every member of this Committee is of the opinion 
that the Service should be permanent in as far as possible, but there do arise 
occasions when, perhaps, exceptions to that should be possible. 

Mr. Cuevrter: But we should not place so much stress upon permanency; 
we should not place the stress that is now being placed upon the word permanent. 
The civil servants are told, “you have permanency, you have security, you have 
this and that; now, why should you ask for something more?” They have not 
is that security or permanency which we want to make ourselves believe they 

ave. 
[Mr. Vernon Lawson. ] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Lawson, after eight years in a private enterprise, what position did 
you accept when you first entered the Civil Service?—A. What position did I 
accept? 

Q. Yes?—A. The grade and so forth? 

Q. Yes?—A. It was known as sub-division B of the second division. 

Q. And what is it equivalent to in classification now?—A. About a grade 
3 Clerkship. It had a salary range of eight to sixteen hundred. 

Q. And what were the attractions that made you leave private enterprise 
to come into a Civil Service position? Now, that is a personal question, so I do 
not want-you to answer, if you do not wish to. May I say frankly that what 
I am after is this: I asked the same question of Mr. Phelan. To me it is a 
mystery. What is the attraction of Civil Service that makes thousands want 
to get into it?—-A. (Witness does not answer, with permission of Chairman.) 

Q. Now, that was a personal question. Perhaps I might phrase it differently 
and get an answer down. What do you suggest to me is the reason that makes 
the Civil Service attractive to so many people who seek positions in it?——A. I 
think up to recent years the idea has been that it was permanent, that it was 
a large public service, and many people, I believe, are actuated by the idea that 
they would like to get into something that is big and offers an opportunity for a 
career. There is a feeling throughout the country that the government is a good 
institution to work for; that it is not so liable to fail; and that the Civil Service 
offers an opportunity for one to develop himself and to arrive somewhere, that 
many private enterprises do not offer. 

Q. And all this under the Act as it now is?—A. No. I say up to a few 
years ago. I am not so sure that that is the right answer for the later incum- 
bents. | 

Q. But, Mr. Lawson, I understand from the representatives of the Civil 
Service Commission that, with the exception of Windsor in all Canada, they 
always have more applicants, qualified applicants for positions than they can 
possibly provide positions for. That was right in the boom times of 1929. Now, 
I am leaving aside some technical position that might require some high qualifi- 
cation?—A. I suppose that not one candidate in one thousand has ever seen the 
Civil Service Act or the Civil Service regulations, or, if he has, has been able 
to digest them to his own satisfaction to know what the ultimate effect would 
be upon him of the different provisions of the Act and Regulations. 

Q. No; but he knows the minimum or maximum salary of the position he 
is seeking; he knows the holidays he is sure to get with pay; he knows of the 
sick leave with pay that he is bound to get if he is ill?-A. Some do. 

Q. And all those other factors which are not assured to him in private com- 
mercial enterprises. Blow st 

Mr. MacInnis: I do not know if there are more applications for Civil 
Service jobs than there are for other jobs? 


The Wirness: Just what I wanted to say. 


Mr. MacInnis: I do not know. I had experience with a school board at 
one time, and where there were school teaching positions vacant we had over 
three hundred applications. You get those applications in whatever line you take. 
I would like to say that I agree with Mr. Lawson in his reference to the private 
secretaries, but I do not agree with him when he mentions that their positions 
should not be permanent. Of course, I believe the trouble arose over giving 
permanency its definition. I suppose, according to the dictionary, as a matter 
of fact, there is nothing permanent, and I suppose civil servants will have to 
take their chances with the rest of us. 

[Mr. Vernon Lawson. ] 
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The Witness: If we are wrong in asking that positions be absolutely per- 
manent, then, surely, those administrations which told us of the security of our 
positions were just aS wrong as we. 

Mr. MacInnis: But it has been brought to our attention that politicians 
have made promises which they could not fulfil. 

The Wirness: I have heard that somewhere. 

The CHatrMaNn: Some of them even go to the extent of making promises 
that are beyond the possibility of fulfillment; still they make them. 

Mr. Cueverier: Is that confined to the Civil Service? 

The Witness: All we would like is that they make a promise that can be 
fulfilled. 

The CuairMAN: Mr. Lawson’s evidence, and our discussion of it, has cer- 
tainly been productive of giving us many matters to think about. We thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Ernst: I would lke to apologize for not being here during a portion 
of Mr. Lawson’s evidence and that given by Miss Inglis, but I will read both 
with care. 

The CHAIRMAN: ine we have next Mr. Burns, president of the Dominion 
Customs and Excise Officers’ Association. 


THomas H. Burns, called and sworn. 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. Burns. 

The Witness: I represent, sir, the Dominion Customs and Excise Officers’ 
iati a departmental organization of the department of National 
Revenue, of the Outside staff only, the field staff. That is to say, our members 
are composed of the port staffs and others—customs and excise ports. Of course, 
we include the port of Ottawa, and all the ports throughout the country, with 
one or two exceptions. This is your first experience in connection with the 
Outside service, the administration of which differs materially from that of which 
you have already heard. If I may be permitted to explain, the ports represent 
a number of units throughout the country and are graded and classified and 
establishments are made up for each port according to the grade it happens 
to be in. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do all the members of your association come under the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission? 

The Wirness: Exactiy. Until that took place, by the adoption and expan- 
sion of the Civil Service Act, we were under what was known as that “pernicious 
patronage svstem ’’; most of our officers were appointed by political influence and 
patronage. I myself was one at the time when I was appointed, in 1907. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Are those appointed under the “pernicious patronage system”’ still there? 
—A. There are some survivors. 

Mr. MacInnis: There were some good appointments. 

Mr. Bowman: We have seen one or two to-day that are pretty fair examples 
of any appointment. 

The Witness: Yes. In spite of the system, some very good men were 
appointed, and carried on. 

The CHatrMAN: I only wish I could file before Parliament, as exhibits, 
some of the representatives of the patronage system whom we have already 
heard. 

(Mr. T. H. Burns. ] 
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The Witness: Thank you, on behalf of the previous exhibits. I wish to 
state that our organization is affiliated with the Civil Service Federation and 
fully endorses, in every respect, the statements made by Mr. Phelan who, in 
turn, is simply presenting the mandates of his constituents—the result of con- 
ventions and meetings that have been held from time to time. We, however, 
as an independent organization, as a departmental organization, handle our own 
affairs with the department and the Civil Service Commission, I am glad to say, 
in a very happy manner. The first thing, of course, which we emphatically 
endorse is the merit system. We believe in it. It has been our salvation. It 
has removed nearly all the difficulties we laboured under until its adoption, and 
the administration of the Civil Service, under the merit system, by the Civil 
Service Commission, we also desire to state here, has been very satisfactory. 
Our methods, of course, are slightly different from what have been explained 
to you in connection with reclassifications, regradings or promotions. By the 
very nature of our departmental organization we have practically no individual 
classification. In the first place ports are graded according to certain factors. 
That is to say, the number of the staff. I might put revenue first, the number 
ef the staff, the number of entries, the manifests received and forwarded, the 
fact of whether the port is a seaport or a frontier port, whether this port has 
certain special duties to perform which entitles it to be placed in a certain 
gerade, which carries different salaries than the lower grades for certain offices, 
such as the collectors, surveyors and technical executive offices of the ports. 
Now, the grades of ports are at the present time eight in number. I will not go 
into ports, beyond mentioning one or two of the larger ones. Grade eight includes 
the ports of Montreai and Toronto, where the collectors and chief officers are 
paid the same salary. The rank and file receive the same rate throughout the 
country. Therefore, when vou undertake to classify one position in the country, 
it reacts by relativity on one in Halifax or Vancouver. So we have not the diffi- 
culties as mentioned to-day regarding classifications, because when we begin to 
talk about reclassification it 1s reclassifying a group and not an individual, 
therefore it becomes a large question. 

The CHAIRMAN: And it involves a matter of departmental policy? 

Witness: Yes. The first grade 1s Montreal and Toronto, followed by 
number 7 grade which includes Vancouver and Winnipeg. The next is number 6, 
which is Hamilton, number 5 takes in a lot of ports, like Ottawa, Windsor, 
Niagara Falls, Quebec, St. John, Halifax, and so on. I will not go into these 
details because it is simply a matter of illustration. Now, the methods of the 
organization in obtaining results are different from those already mentioned. 
Initiative comes from the men themselves. I might state that the object of the 
organization is to promote the welfare of its officers and to increase the efficiency 
of the service, and with regard to the latter we are very frank and very serious, 
and we have the sympathy and support of the department in that respect. Now, 
as an example, some years ago we found that the mounting revenues and 
increased responsibilities—I might point out that at that time the Inland 
Revenue department was absorbed into the Customs department—and no pro- 
vision was made for increased remuneration for the men who were given a great 
deal of extra work and responsibility. So we went to the department first. We 
laid our case before the department. Our relations are friendly enough that 
we could go to the Deputy Minister and sit down, man to man, and talk with 
him about our problems,—our Deputy Ministers have been big enough to 
meet us half way,—and as the result of our conferences a scheme was drawn up. 
Then we would go to the Civil Service Commission, with the approval of the 
department, and fight the matter out with them, or discuss it, I should say. We 
sometimes use the word “fight,” but we mean discuss the matter with them. 
Sometimes we were successful, other times not so successful, but on the whole the 
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result has been satisfactory. When the department was reclassified by the 
Arthur Young Company and the Griffenhagen concern we made three appeals, 
if I remember rightly, to a board that was set up known as the Board of Hearing 
and Recommendation—set up within the Commission—in which a member of the 
staff side sat in with this Board and listened to evidence on the claims made. I 
happened to be the staff representative and sat with the Board for nearly three 
months, and our organization emerged from this particular Board—that is why, 
perhaps, previous speakers have been so anxious to have some tribunal set up. We 
endeavoured on the whole to get a classification which is practically intact with 
a few alterations at the present time. Now, it is on those classifications with a 
few exceptions that we are working to-day. The regrading of the ports, how- 
ever, did not proceed at the time when they were being granted. We began in 
1924 our agitation and two years later an adjustment was made in the regrading 
of the ports of Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg,. Vancouver, Hamilton; but it 
stopped there. In connection, however, with the next grade, grade 5, such as 
the ports I have mentioned, Ottawa, Windsor, St. John, Halifax, Quebec, etc., 
no attention was paid to the collectors, but their superior officers were increased 
in salaries, and to this day we have never learned why this was done. This is 
a burning question. Of course, perhaps, this is not the time to discuss the ques- 
tion of remuneration, but I want to explain the modus operandi. Incidentally, 
I might mention I got a return to-day which would show that in 1910 the col- 
lectors at Halifax, St. John, Quebec, received $3,500 salaries. In 1932 the sal- 
aries were $3,750. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. How many more have they on the staff?—-A. The staff 1s so much larger 
and returns are so much greater that the amalgamation of the two departments 
of Excise and Customs makes the situation ridiculous. And more so when I say 
that this by 10 per cent reduction which goes into effect to-morrow, the remuner- 
ation of the collectors of these ports mentioned will be $125 each per annum less 
than in 1910. 

Q. It may have been too much in 1910. 

The CHAIRMAN: Having regard to the value of money in 1910, it seems te 
me that, as a group, these gentlemen were handsomely paid at $3,500 a year. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You would not contend that the Customs officer, for instance, in Halifax, 
has to-day as much personal work as he had in 1910? He has an efficient staff 
around him to assist him in his work?—A. For your information, as regards 
the revenue, this will give you an idea. At Halifax, in 1910, the revenue was 
$1,772,883. At the present time, according to the Auditor General’s report, it 
is $3,307,802.73, and the staff is about 50 per cent, greater. This is really by 
the way, because we cannot discuss remuneration just now, you know, but it is 
one of the problems we have to contend with. Now, each port has an establish- 
ment which is arrived at by an understanding between the department and the 
Civil Service Commission, and we have not very much fear of over-staffing or 
the elimination of many of the members of our staff, because our Department 
is always administered most economically and, if I might add, intelligently. 

Q. You have in Canada about three times as many ports of entry as they 
have in the United States?—A. Yes. The public there are not as well served. 
You might have to go in the United States about 200 miles from the place of 
shipment to get your goods. Here, perhaps, it is too much the other way. 

Q. Iam merely pointing that out as a fact. You have three times as many 
ports of entry in Canada as there are in the United States to handle its vast 
customs?—A. I understand—I have no business to say anything on behalf of 
the department—I understand there has been a drop of nearly 150. 

[Mr. T. H. Burns.] ' 
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Q. Yes, in small ports of entry within the last two years?—A. The estab- 
lishment of the port is created and no excessive help is accounted for, and if it 
happens that the business increases and more help is required then temporaries 
are taken on; but I was informed by a departmental official recently that the 
laying-off problem in our department through shrinkage of revenue and lost 
duty was not serious because no vacancies have been filled for some time. As 
an example, in the port of Montreal there are now over 40 vacancies which have 
not been filled, so you can see that relatively that problem can be taken care of. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. What suggestions have you to make to the Committee?—A. Well, I 
have one here. One question was raised by two of the speakers here regarding 
transfers from one department to another. To use the language of a certain 
member of our association not long ago, the Department, made up of once 
different departments, is in practically water-tight sections and transfers 
from one department to another, excepting in inferior positions, would not be 
practicable. For instance, what use would a Customs officer with many years 
experience be in the Post Office, or vice versa? The work of a stenographer or 
junior clerk is the same everywhere possibly, but as far as the transfer from one 
department to another to the senior position, it is not at all practicable. 

Q. That is sc far as the department you are representing is concerned ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. The departmental officials you represent?—A. Yes. 


The Witness: You were speaking to-day about private secretaries. There 
is an amendment, also, to the department of National Revenue Act, assented 
to on June 11, 1928, whereby certain positions are exempted from the Civil 
Service Act—Customs appraisers and assistant appraisers, all officers of 
Customs and Excise Preventive service and all officers assigned to duty as 
investigators of values and claims for drawbacks. Shortly before the passing 
of this amendment to the Act, an investigation into the Customs and Excise 
department was held, as you all know—it caused quite a furore at the time— 
and the recommendation of the Committee was that certain changes should 
be made in the Appraisals branch, and the Minister at that time, the Honour- 
able Mr. Euler, conceived that this amendment was in accordance with the 
recommendation of this Committee. Now, when this legislation was drafted 
and brought down first, it not only eliminated those I have mentioned from the 
Civil Service Act, at the pleasure of the Minister, but it also included the 
officers of the staffs—they were all subject to appointment by the Minister. 
In other words, we were going back where we were before. Naturally, repre- 
sentations were made to Mr. Euler at the time and a compromise was made 
whereby this particular amendment was put into effect. Now, there is a good 
deal to be said for and against this change. From the staff side, of course, 
we used the same arguments made by Mr. Lawson this afternoon regarding 
Ministers’ secretaries, that when a man is working up to a certain position and 
devoting all his time ‘to give efficient service and studying his regulations, tariff 
and values, and so on, then to find an outsider brought in over his head, w vell 
it causes dissatisfaction. 


By Mr, Ernst: 


@. You are speaking of the appraisers?—A. I am speaking now of the 
appraisers alone. While the department has made several appointments direct 
by the Minister, for some time the department has made twenty-two appoint- 
ments in the regular way, that is, through the Civil Service Commission, during 
the calendar year. 


[Mr. 'T. H. Burns.] 
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Q. To what positions?—A. Appraisers and assistant appraisers. Mr. Euler 
said at that time that if qualified men could be found in the service he would 
have no reason to go outside. At that time evidence was submitted to him that 
qualified men were in the service as instanced by outside advertised positions 
for appraisers for which examinations were held by gentlemen supplied by the 
Civil Service Commission—outstanding men in that particular line—and in 
four or five cases in question the successful applicants were members of the 
Customs and Excise staff. 

Q. I do not know that the history of the matter helps us. You want the 
appraisers brought back under the Civil Service Act?—A. Yes. I think that the 
interests of the department and the public would be served by the withdrawal 
of this amendment. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are the appraisers who are now in the service of the government members 
of your Association?—A. Yes. 

Q. Substantially all of them?—A. You see, I am not acquainted with the 
individual members. We have many of them, indeed most of them. 

Q. And may I take it that you are expressing the views of the appraisers 
themselves and the Assistant appraisers?—A. Yes. 

Q. That they want to be taken under the Civil Service Commission?—A. 
As a matter of fact, there are only a few who are not at the present time. I 
do not think more than fifteen or twenty taken in altogether, and several— 

Q. Let us not get at cross-purposes. Appraisers are now appointed by the 
Minister?—A. No, not necessarily, but the Minister has the right to appoint 
them if he likes, but the Minister is not exercising that right as much as in the 
beginning. 

Q. If the Minister does not exercise the right to appoint appraisers, what 
happens?—A. The position becomes vacant and the department asks the Civil 
Service Commision to fill it. There is one point about appraisers I want to 
mention. 

Q. That disturbs my whole idea. Will you tell me, Mr. Bland, do Civil 
Service appraisers come under the Minister or under the Civil Service for 
appointment? , 

Mr. Buanp: I think the fact is this, that the National Revenue Act permits 
the Minister to make all appointments of appraisers, if he so desires, by appoint- 
ments from outside the service. If he does not so desire he may apply to the 
Commission to have them filled by the Commission. That is his option. 

Mr. ERNsT: The reason given at the time was to improve the quality of 
appraisers. 

The Wirness: In the test made subsequently, in open competition, out- 
siders were allowed to compete. The successful candidates were all Customs 
officers. 

Mr. Puetan: Mr. Chairman, there was a point under discussion when I 
was giving evidence this morning. Mr. Bowman was questioning me as to the 
price effect where a series of promotions took place—the price saving to the 
government. I have prepared a very brief statement in seven copies which I 
would like to present to the Committee. 

The Cuatrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Phelan. Will you let me have 
it, for our files. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Friday morning at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


[Mr. T. H. Burns.] 


House oF CoMMons, 
Aprit 1, 1982. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into appointments to and the 
control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the adminis- 
tration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 am., Mr. 
Lawson presiding. 


The CuatrMan: All right, Mr. Burns. 
Tuomas H. Burns, recalled. 


The CHatrMAN: Just proceed, Mr. Burns, from where you left off last night. 


The Witness: I believe we were discussing the amendment of the depart- 
ment of National Revenue Act and its effect on the service. 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, we have no authority to deal with any Acts 
other than the Civil Service Act. 


The Witness: We desire, if those positions were removed from the Civil 
Service Act, to have them replaced. 


By the Chatrman: 


Q. You told us you wanted all appraisers appointed by the Civil Service 
Commission?—A. Also of course, the other officers such as investigators of 
values and investigators of claims for drawbacks. Now, as I said yesterday, the 
reason for this amendment was due to the findings of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee in the Customs Investigation some years ago,—when legislation was 
brought down the whole Customs Service was to be eliminated from the Civil 
Service Act. But representations were made to Mr. Euler and he withdrew that 
portion of it, but this particular clause remained. Now, there may have been 
reasons at the time for this change. We believe however, that when an investi- 
gation of a particular port is being made regarding the vacancies mentioned in 
this particular amendment, that if in the judgment of the department, the 
material is not available for promotion, they might go further and still keep 
within the precincts, as it were, of the department. That is, go to an adjoining 
port, or other ports, and give an opportunity to the men who have qualified them- 
selves for promotion, if not in that particular port, in another one where a 
vacancy happens to be in that particular line. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. They do that in the Customs and Excise now?—A. Not according to my 
understanding of it. 

Q. I had a particular case in mind, in Nova Scotia, where there was a 
promotion, and the assistant applied for the promotion and got it?—A. That 
would be in the district. 

Q. In the particular Province?—A. Well, the Province. It would happen 
in a district, yes. But we do not deny the right of the department to seek 
expert advice outside, if the exigencies of the case require it, because in the 
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very difficult and intricate problems in connection with collection and the pre- 
vention and the protection of the revenue, we feel it to be logical that the depart- 
ment’s hand must not be tied in seeking men to carry out its business intelligently, 
but we do maintain that at least every officer should be given the first oppor- 
tunity to qualify for any vacancy that might occur. 

Now, there is one amendment already referred to that meets with our hearty 
approval; in fact, from Dr. Roche down, practically each witness desires to 
mention the example set up by one department in the matter of gratuity in heu 
of retirement. Ours is the department referred to. It was not mentioned 
by name, but it is our department that they referred to, and this amendment 
contains this clause, allowing gratuity in lieu of leave of absence. This is a 
good thing, because if a man is allowed or entitled to a certain leave of absence— 


By the Charman: 

Q. You are speaking of something now you already have?—A. Yes. I am 
merely taking this opportunity to say we approve of it entirely. 

Q. Excuse me. We have no intention of making any changes that are not 
asked for. Nobody has asked for that to be changed?—-A. Mr. Chairman, it is 
an explanation. Previous witnesses have mentioned this particular instance, but 
did not give you any information as to whence it emanated. I am merely giving 
you the information now, if you desire to have it. 

Q. Frankly, we are pretty familiar with that explanation. I will say to 
you I am confident no member of the Committee has any desire to change it.— 
A. That is all I have to say about that particular subject. Now in connection 
with promotions. Several witnesses have already touched upon the advisability 
of salary increases beginning with promotions to higher rank. I think it is 
logical. That is a rule followed by corporations and commercial establishments. 
Where a man is promoted to a higher position, and has greater responsibility, 
he is naturally more valuable to his employer and it naturally follows his stipend 
or salary should be increased accordingly. Now, take for instance— 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Pardon me, Mr. Burns. Have you anything new to suggest?—A. In 
that particular instance? 

Q. No, that has not already been recommended. Have you something 
new?—A. Not in that particular instance, no, sir. If you are satisfied on that 
point, I will go ahead. 

Q. Yes, pass on.—A. With regard to further promotions, I might state that 
the impression might have been given to you that where a vacancy occurs, pro- 
motions are made on the recommendation of the Deputy Minister. Well if that 
is the case in other departments, it is not so in ours. That is, as far as our out- 
side service is concerned. If you desire, I shall give you a brief account how 
the promotions are made. 

Q. We are not interested. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. On whose recommendation?--A. On the recommendation of the immedi- 
ate chief of the department. Now, it might help you—- 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Through the Deputy Minister?—A. It comes through the Deputy Muin- 
ister, yes. But the ratings are made by the inspector, and it is not the individual, 
no individual recommends the man. The applications of the ee ae are 
there, I mean— 

The CuHarrmMAan: We thoroughly understand that. 
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By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. With the approval of the Deputy Minister—A. Yes, everything in the 
Department, of course, has to be subject to approval. 


The CHAIRMAN: We understand that situation now. 


The Witness: . Now then, one word with regard to port regrading. The 
ratings on ports have been proceeded with up to a certain point, and there it 
stays. Now there is a considerable complaint from the men in the small ports, 
in the out-ports. No doubt as members of Parliament you have heard com- 
plaints from these men, due to the fact that for years they have been 
overlooked, and they claim that although their fees are small and their 
entries may not be large, they have the administration of the whole Customs 
Act, and so on, and they are required to know just as much as those in a large 
port, only of course, their business is on a smaller scale, and for that reason 
they are very anxious to have the question of their regrading given attention to. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. They carry on other business as well while in office—-A. Up to a 
certain point. 

Q. I can tell you of some who carry on activities other than their customs 
work.—A. Well, the Act does not permit it, above a certain salary. They are 
doing it at their own risk. 

Q. I know of one person who carries on as a stipendiary magistrate for the 
town and municipality, and holds court in his customs office. =A. Well now, 
we are— 

Q. I do not see any reason to protest against that procedure, se Ratlo he 
gives due attention to his duties as a customs officer—A. There is a regulation of 
the department against that, a very strict regulation up to a certain point, with 
regard to salary. | 

Q. You are talking about salaried men?—A. Yes. Now, regrading and 
reclassification were mentioned, but classification was practically as it stood for 
three or four years. We had been instrumental in reducing the number of 
groups, or classes, from about 40 to half that number, about 20. Two years 
ago we approached the department for a still further reduction in groups or 
classes, to promote efficient facilities in handling staffs and sO on. We have 
reduced the classes to actually half a dozen or less. 

Now, just one word more, and I am through. I cannot close without stat- 
ing that our reorganization in ‘the department and the Civil Service Commission 
—by the way, I forgot to mention I am the representative of the department to 
the service, and have access to the Civil Service Commission staff, and we discuss 
a number of these matters to our mutual benefit and satisfaction, and in closing 
I would state that our relationship between the department and the Commission 
and the Government has been so satisfactory, that the usual problems of the 
service in general are very easy ones, because of the attitude of all parties con- 
cerned. We have practically set up within ourselves a sort of council. We 
meet the department and the Commission on the basis of a joint conference, 
und we have never had any trouble whatever. Are there any questions you would 
like to ask? 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions the members would like to ask 
Mr. Burns. 

Mr. MacInnis: No; I think he has covered his case pretty well. 

The Witness: There is just one little point I forgot to mention. The ques- 
tion of permanency in the service has been brought up. Now a few days ago 
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officers with many years service, have been given a choice, with two or three 
days’ notice, of either getting out of the serv ice or joining the Mounted Police 
at a very reduced salary. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. They come under the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. I have refer- 
ence to one man of eighteen years’ service. This particular amendment of the 
Act took that out of the hands of the Commission, and they were ministerial 
appointments. I am referring to that just merely as an indication that really 
the tenure of permanency we have been told so much about in the past does 
not exist. 


By Mr. MacInns: 

Q. Of course that may be avoidable, although there might be provision 
made for these men again entering the service——A. They have been given the 
opportunity of joining the Mounted Police under those conditions, and they can 
take it or leave it. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Many of them who are given the opportunity are being taken in under 
conditions which are such that they could not join otherwise——A. The salary 
is from 25 to 75 per cent less. 

Q. Is there a reduction in salary?—A. A very serious one. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. That is much better than having them out of the service entirely, and 
not having any job at all?—A. Yes sir, but at the same time it is rather distress- 
ing to the employee, and to the people outside, who have always looked on the 
jobs as permanent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It does not so appear to me. I think that most of the civil servants are 
A. That is what brought me into the 
service—the permanency of it—the protection of permanency in the position. 


GERALD DENNEHY, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

@. You are president of the Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You wanted to make some statements on behalf of the railway mail 
clerks, I assume?—A. When our written statement was made, Mr. Chairman 
I did not know that the inquiry would be quite so exhaustive. Our Federation 
concurred in certain proposals. 

Q. May I interrupt you to ask a question as to how many men your organi- 
zation represents?—A. Approximately 1,300 men. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. The men who sort mail on the trains?—-A. Men who sort mail en route 
in the mail cars on the train. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Are they all in your organization?---A. Well we have, I believe, 1,122 
exactly to date. 
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- By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Out of 1,300 men?—A. Yes; some of the others are suspended for 
non-payment of dues, but practically all are in the organization. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
_ Q. Go ahead.—A. Our organization knows that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has very wide powers, but it is not aware that these powers have been 
abused. We believe that the Commission has operated to secure a greater degree 
of equality and justice in staff matters relating to our service. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are favourable then, to the railway mail clerks being left under 
the administration of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. And to the merit system, what we call the merit system, of appointment 
and promotion.—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr, Chevrier: 

Q. That is the present situation?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: He endorses Mr. Phelan. 

The Witness: We endorse Mr. Phelan. Of course, we admit there are 
erievances and a certain amount of dissatisfaction in the service created by 
inequalities of classification as well as by the non-existence of some type of 
Committee, or council, on which the civil servant could be represented, so that 
the viewpoint of the staff side as to the causes of any grievance could be sup- 
ported by the accredited organization. We believe in what has already been 
proposed here. In other words, some form of an appeal board. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Did you hear the statement made by Mr. Phelan yesterday?—A. I do 
not know whether I was in the room or not. 
Mr. Bowman: Mr. Phelan was not here yesterday, it was the day before. 
The CuHatrMAN: He was here a short time. 
Mr. Ernst: It was part of the question raised yesterday.. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Have you read anything that has been presented before the Committee? 
—A. Yes, I have read some of it. 
@. Considering what you have read, relating to what we are now talking 
about, you are in favour with the suggestion?—A. Yes. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Mr. Phelan suggested an appeal board with the chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission as the chairman of the board—A. Yes. 

@. And a representative, chosen either by the Civil Service Federation or 
by some arrangement among the civil servants’ organizations, as the second 
member of the board, and a third member to be a representative nominated 
by the Treasury Board, in the case of matters affecting more than one depart- 
ment, and by the department, where only one department was affected. Are 
vou in favour of an appeal board so constituted?—-A. Yes. We understand 
that the principle of classification is to appraise the position in accordance with 
the duties connected with it, rather than the individual filling the position. 
It must be understood that the duties of several positions in the service are 
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constantly changing. As an illustration, since the completion of classification 
by the Arthur Young Company, considerable extra duties have been added to our 
branch of the Service. Since the inauguration of the air mail service, railway 
mail clerks have had to memorize air mail schedules and be efficient in air 
mail despatch, and this involves considerable additional work and study. They 
are now obliged to make a primary sortation of city letters in their regional 
areas, which means the preparation and memorizing of additional distribution 
lists. Hence it may be shown that there should be no finality to classification 
and that a need exists for some permanent appeal board. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Is not that the assumption, that there is no finality in classification, that 
a reclassification can be made at any time, when circumstances warrant? 


The CHatrMan: You see, Mr. Dennehy, you come before this Committee 
and you say, “Now we are absolutely satisfied with the administration of the 
Civil Service Act by the Civil Service Commission,” and yet classification is 
entirely in their hands. If you are satisfied with what they have done, I think 
your submissions should go to them, and not to us. 


The Wrirness: Well, we would like an appeal board to which we could 
take— | 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Grievances?—-A. Yes. There is just one other thing here. There are two 
subjects, one called efficiency and the other called fitness. They are standard 
tests. 

Q. They are what?—A. Standard tests. 

Q. Yes?—A. Set up at all special promotional examinations by the Com- 
mission. We believe that they should be treated more in detail. For instance, 
efficiency may mean knowledge of rules and regulations, quality and quantity 
of work, alertness and resourcefulness, capability and executive ability; and 
fitness may well mean orderliness and amenableness to orders, willingness, health 
and physical condition, personal address, impartiality, conduct and educational 
qualifications. We suggest that it would be more suitable to allocate marks to 
these components and, in this way, arrive at a fairer total for the candidate’s 
efficiency and fitness than by the present system. 

Q. Rather than by rating it on a mass basis? —A. Yes. That is a suggestion 
from our organization. 


Mr. Ernst: Maybe Mr. Bland will take note of that. 
Mr. Buanp: May I just say Mr. Dennehy’s suggestions are the basis of the 


present rating system; in other words, it is not based on mass totals, but on those 
particular ideas. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You do not segregate your marks, do you? 
Mr. Buanp: Yes. On the present form 5 of the Commission, you will find 
the segregations. 
Mr. Ernst: That will probably ease your mind on that. 


The Witness: We have a further suggestion. We believe that government 
employees when, and if, enlisted by the Commission to make recommendations 
and ratings, should be sworn to the faithful performance of their duty. This 
has already ben recommended by the Malcolm Report. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. It is supposed to be done now. 


Mr. Ernst: I might say I asked one of the Commissioners, or Mr. Bland, 
I do not know which, just how thoroughly the oath was administered. I have 
seen oaths administered. They can be administered—and administered. We hear 
a lot to-day of oaths with reservations. 

The Witness: I just want to say Mr. Chairman, that it is the experience of 
our organization that the executive officers of the Post Office department have 
great administrative capacity and foresight and a study of the Post Office institu- 
tion will show that they have created and continued to develop a wonderfully 
efficient institution. 


By the Charman: 
Q. In the Post Office department?—-A. Yes, in every branch of it. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q@. Due, in no small measure, to the very able staff at the head of it. I am 
not talking of the minister, I am talking of the executive staff?—-A. Yes. 
Q. In other words, you find your superior officers efficient?—A. Yes, very. 
In our branch of the department, railway mail clerks are 98 per cent. efficient. 
The records show that, and their initiative, alertness, and resourcefulness are of 
a high order. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I should think that would be necessary, because we do get good mail 
service in this country; there is no question about that?—-A. To our knowledge, 
there is complete co-ordination and co-operation between the various branches of 
our department. Therefore, our organization cannot concur with the suggestion 
that the duties of the district superintendents of postal districts should be 
absorbed by city postmasters. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. In other words, you think it would make for a breakdown in efficiency? 
A. Yes, I believe so. 

Q. That each has his separate functions?—A. Yes. 

Q. The mail clerk, the rural mail carrier, the city mail carrier, and the city 
post offices and the rural post offices have their functions, and the city postmaster 
is not the one to co-ordinate?—A. They have their functions and special 
problems. We believe the duties of postmasters are restricted to purely local 
postal matters and are altogether distinct from those of the district superinten- 
dent, which are regional. The latter, that is, the district superintendents in 
regional areas, are responsible for keeping open all lines of postal communica- 
tions, and the inspection of all post offices within their regional area; and this 
work necessitates a specially trained staff under expert and experienced super- 
vision. Furthermore, it must also be borne in mind, that the interests of rural and 
urban centres are often divergent and that in a great public utility like the post 
office there is a possibility of friction from any such merger. We believe, however, 
that considerable economy could be effected by placing the manipulative work 
in terminal post offices, and the transfer agents attached thereto, under the 
control of the Railway Mail Service Branch. At the present time they are under 
the control of the postmasters. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Just pause there. I have not followed all that. You suggest that an 
economy could be effected by doing what?—A. By placing the terminal officers, 


the terminal post offices, and the transfer agents— 
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Q. By placing the terminal post offices?—A. And the transfer agents con- 
nected therewith under the control of the Railways Mail Service branch of the 
department. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Take the city of Ottawa, or Toronto, or any large city, and explain 
that to me, because I do not see it that way. Will you take the city of Toronto, 
for instance—A. The city of Toronto? 

Q. And show me just how it will work out. 


The Cuairman: Let him take Winnipeg, he is more familiar with the 
city of Winnipeg—A. We have in Winnipeg a postmaster who has control of 
the terminal post office and the transfer agents at that post office. 


By Mr. Chevnrer: 
Q. At Winnipeg?—A. In all centres. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. By transfer agents do you mean the people who transfer the mail from 
the mail car into the terminal station and from the terminal station into the 
main post office or sub post office, from which it is to be distributed by letter 
carriers—A. Well, yes. Of course, their duties are not quite so— 

Q. That is the general idea—A. Generally, that is the idea. They are 
the men who load the mail cars, and who unload the mail cars and transfer the 
mail in the station from train to train. Their duties should peculiarly belong 
to the railway mail service branch; but at the present time they are under the 
control of the postmaster. They load cars, and, as you know, space in a rail- 
way mail car is a very very valuable thing. Now, the railway mail clerks and 
those transfer agents, I say it is their particular duty to check space, and find 
out what space is essential, or what space is necessary. Nevertheless, you 
find that these transfer agents, and I think men in those terminal offices, are 
under the control of postmasters who really cannot have an expert knowledge 
of that kind of work. 

@. Whose main job really is to see that the mail service functions efficiently 
in the distribution in the municipality in which he is postmaster—A. Or the 
urban centre in which he is postmaster. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Just explain to us where you would suggest the railway mail clerk 
should take this service over? At what point would they take it over from 
the postmasters, as it exists at the present time?—A. They would take it over 
at their terminal. I am speaking particularly of the railway mail clerk. He 
does not check into a terminal. He starts in the postal area from an important 
centre. That postal area is allotted to the man working under the supervision 
in that car. 

Q. Where would you suggest that this service be taken over by your 
organization?—A. I say that the whole terminal office and the staffs connected 
therewith should be under the control of the Railway Mail Service Branch. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Not suggesting that the organization should take it over?—A. No. 

Q. The mail service branch of the Post Office department should take 
over the transfer agents and terminal post offices from under the jurisdiction 
of local postmasters in a particular municipality. 

Mr. Bowman: I do not yet see where the economy is going to come in. 
Where is the economy? ; 
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The Wirnuss: The economy is in the conservation of space in the mail 
car. The men who would be in the railway mail service branch under the 
direction of the terminal office, would be in charge of that, and they would know 
the need for space over certain areas, and they would be able to consolidate 
and despatch mail, and therefore economize in space. 

The CHarrMAN: When he speaks of economy, he does not mean in dollars 
and cents. 


Mr. Ernst: Not a visible economy. 

Mr. MacInnis: It would, no doubt, manifest itself in dollars and cents, 
because railways charge for space. 

The Witness: Admittedly, and space could be conserved to a great extent. 

Mr. MacInnis: I agree with you. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. By more efficient packing?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 


@. Do you know what the space rates are?—-A. Well, I would rather refer 
that to someone else. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Do the rates depend upon the amount of space used?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well then, your scheme will really result in economies in expenditures?— 
A. Most certainly. 

Q. That is what you are suggesting?—A. Not altogether on that ground. 

Q. That is one of the grounds?—A. That is one. 

Q. After all, im times like this, Mr. Dennehy, you agree if there could be 
economy in expenditure, without loss of efficiency in service, that is to be looked 
forward to by your organization as well as other organizations?—A. Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Outside of the space, which is a very valuable factor to be taken into 
account, would it improve the service?—A. Yes, I believe it would, immensely. 

Q. Will you say just how? I am very much interested in what you say. 
I am sorry I just do not grasp all the angles. I wish you would explain it.—A. If 
those terminal offices were under the control of our branch and the mail clerks 
would be appointed, or at least a senior railway mail clerk would be in charge 
and he would be peculiarly fitted to know all train schedules, which the average 
postal clerk does not know. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Would it increase the number of employees necessary to handle the same 
amount of mail?—A. Not necessarily, no. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Your suggestion is it ought to be taken hold of by the mail service branch 
immediately before the mail is sorted in the terminal offices. 
The CHarrMAN: No. The mail is all sorted when the mail clerks get it. 
Mr. Bowman: No, it is not sorted at all. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I do not just follow where the change starts.—A. Well, if the complete 
control of the terminal offices were taken over by the Railway Mail Service 
Branch we believe that it would effect economy and efficiency. 
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By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Do you mean particularly outgoing mail?—A. Outgoing or incoming, 
all mail. | 
By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. I want to follow up Mr. Bowman’s question. I was hoping he would 
get an answer. ‘ 


Mr. Bowman: I have not got it yet. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Just tell us what happens in Winnipeg, for instance—what is happening 
at the present time—and what changes you suggest so that we can follow it. 
You are very familiar with this procedure, we are not.—A. Yes. Well I will 
try to make this clear, if possible. We will say that a car loaded with mail 
comes in the mail car into Winnipeg, and certain of that mail is worked up in 
what we call “straights.” 


By Mr. Ernst: 
@. Sorted?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. In the different mail bags for the different points?—A. Yes. It is 
unloaded by transfer agents at the Winnipeg depot. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Over which you have no control to-day?—-A. Over which we have no 
control. 
Q. You wish to control them?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Bowman: | 


Q. Just go ahead.—A. Now, that mail is brought down to the termina! 
office. It is brought from the railway mail car down to the terminal office. And 
the railway mail clerks, if they were in charge of the office, could arrange a 
reassortment of that mail which would materially cut down space. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Space in the next mail car?—-A. In the next mail car. 

Q. Into which it goes for forwarding?—A. Exactly. They have a knowledge 
of schedules of mail trains and routes with which, of course, the average postal 
clerk is not familiar. It is not part of his job, so if the terminal officer were put 
under the control of the Railway Mail Service Branch, economy would. be 
effected thereby in the conservation of space. 


Mr. Bowman: That suggestion seems to be very reasonable. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Dennehy, assume that to-day I mail two letters, one addressed to 
Winnipeg, and one to Saskatoon. When the letter addressed to Winnipeg gets 
to Winnipeg as I understand it, it is contained in a bag which contains Winnipeg 
mail exclusively—A. Yes, sir, it would depend on the time you mailed it. 
If you mailed it very late, that is to say an hour prior to the departure of the 
train, 1t would be put in what we call a grab-bag, and the clerk would open that. 

Q. When you say the clerk will open it, you mean the railway mail clerk 
on the train—A. Yes. | 

Q. He would put it in a bag designated for Winnipeg, would he not?— 
A. Yes. 
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Q. When that letter which is addressed to Winnipeg gets to Winnipeg, it 
is in some bag which contains Winnipeg mail exclusively.—A. Yes 

Q. Now, when the mail car gets to Winnipeg, the transfer agent as you 
call him, takes charge of those bags and transports them to the terminal post 
office—A. No, not in the case of the head office mail; that would be transferred ~ 
directly to the head office. I am speaking of forward mail. 

Q. Your transfer agent is now under the jurisdiction of the local postmaster? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And so far as mail designated for Winnipeg is concerned, he might just 
as well take charge of that as the mail clerk on behalf of the postmaster at 
Winnipeg as on behalf of the railway mail service—A. Well, I want to say that 
mail for the head office, when it arrives at Winnipeg, is taken and transferred 
from the Winnipeg railway station. 

Q. Direct to the post office?—A. Yes, and, of course they transport it on 
a contract basis. 

Q. That is the one case. Now, take the case of my letter for Saskatoon. 
When my letter to Saskatoon gets into Winnipeg station, is it in a mail bag 
designated for Saskatoon exclusively?—A. Yes ‘ 

Q. And in that case the transfer agent who is under the jurisdiction of 
the postmaster of the city of Winnipeg takes that bag of Saskatoon mail and 
takes it up to the terminal post office. 


Mr. Bowman: No. 
The Wirness: He makes direct communication with the station, probably. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Then he takes it to a mail car on a train on its way to Saskatoon?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And turns it over to another railway mail clerk in that other car?— 
A. Exactly. 

Q. Now, for those operations, you say it would be economical and con- 
ducive to greater efficiency, to have him under the jurisdiction of ?—A. Of the 
district superintendent. 

Q. Rather than under the local postmaster.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: | 

Q. Go a step farther, if you will, say to a point north of Winnipeg, mail 
coming into Winnipeg would go to a terminal post office at Winnipeg for resort- 
ing?—A. Yes 

Q. Then you would make connections— —A. Yes. 

Q. For going north on another train?—A. Yes. 

@. At another hourf—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you think if that were under the control of the local railway mail 
service there would be economy in space, and probably increased efficiency ?— 
A. Exactly, that is just the point. There would be, however, a portion of the 
mail in the original car coming into Winnipeg, probably that would have to 
be transferred farther west. There would be probably a great percentage of 
that mail for other routes, which would have to be sorted in the terminal offices. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Have representations to that effect previously been made to the deputy 
or the Post Office department or to the officials of the department?—A. Well, 
must I answer that? 

The CHarrMAN: There is no harm in it. 


The Wirngss: I believe so, yes. 
[Mr. G. Dennehy.], 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Or to the Civil Service Commission, or anybody?—A. I do not believe 
there has been to them. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. It would have to go through the deputy to the Commission?—A. I do 
not believe it has been sent to the Commission. 


By the Charman: 
Q. We can take it such representations have been made to the departmental 
officials and not acted upon?—A. I believe so, yes. 
Mr. Ernst: I believe we have Mr. Dennehy’s point. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
The Witness: Our organization, Mr. Chairman, beg leave to refer to an 
appendix in which we say that subsection 2 of section 49— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Of the Civil Service Act?—A. Yes. 

Q. What section?—A. Section 49, subsection 2. We recommend, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the section should be revised to read as follows, ‘Promotions shall 
be made for merit by the Commission upon such examination, reports, tests, 
records, ratings or recommendations as the Commission may by regulation 
prescribe.” Our organization believe, sir, that the word “or” in subsection 2 
should be deleted, and the word “and” substituted in lieu thereof. It would 
have an effect in making promotions for merit. We had a convention last 
year, and this matter was brought out, and the convention executive officers 
tried to get this matter fixed, if they possibly could, and that is one of the 
reasons I am bringing it up here. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
@. You do not know whether any of these promotions have been made 
purely and simply on one of those aspects only? Maybe you know and maybe 
you do not?—A. I have no knowledge. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. As a matter of fact, as it stands now, Mr. Dennehy, there are very few 
written examinations for promotions?—A. Yes. . 

Q. I cannot see what the idea is. It would be pretty hard to say that all 
these things, examinations, reports, tests, records, ratings, and recommendations 
should all be a part of the scheme of promotion. That has not beén a practice 
in the past.—A. It is our contention that it should read ‘and recommendation.” 

The CuHarrmMan: Excuse me. Mr. Bland, or Mr. Putman, of the Civil 
Service Commission, has regulations that deal with that very subject. 

Mr. Buanp: There are several regulations passed under that section. 


The CuHatrMAN: Do these regulations prescribe that each of those things 
must be taken into consideration? 


Mr. Buanp: They do prescribe the system that is being followed now. 
The CHAIRMAN: Can you give me the numbers of those regulations? 
Mr. BuANp: Regulation 56 to 64. 
The CHartrMaNn: Inclusive? 
Mr. Buanp: Inclusive. 
Mr. MacInnis: Have we got copies? 
Mr. Bianp: They are on file with the Committee. 
[Mr. G. Dennehy.] 
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By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Following up Mr. Bowman’s question there, it strikes me very forcibly, 
how can you have all of these various elements combined when in certain cases 
there are no examinations, as in the case of promotions where there are purely 
and simply ratings, and no written examinations? _ 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Are you dealing with matters in your own particular organization?—A. 
Yes, our own particular problems. My knowledge of the Civil Service is not 
sufficient to go into any details. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. As a matter of fact Mr. Dennehy, I do not see, for all practical purposes, 
that it would make an awful lot of difference. I can see perhaps, that your 
organization might benefit a little, but I cannot see for all practical purposes 
that it would make an awful lot of difference. 

The CuHatrMANn: The regulations, gentlemen, do not seem to advance the 
position much. Regulation 59 seems to be the one most germane to the subject. 
‘Promotion examinations may include practical, oral, or written tests, or be of 
such other nature as will in the opinion of the commission, best determine the 
relative qualifications of the candidates and their fitness for the position in 
question. The factors to be considered shall be seniority and efficiency in the 
service, and fitness to perform the duties of the vacant position, but the marks 
given for efficiency and seniority shall not exceed one half of the total marks 
that can be obtained at the examination.” 


By Mr. Bowman: : 

Q. Your Federation do not make any recommendation with respect to calling 
for written examinations, do they Mr. Dennehy?—A. No, sir. 

Q. All you are asking for in this amendment is that examinations and reports 
and tests and records “‘and” recommendations shall all form a part of the general 
scheme of promotion?—A. Exactly. Now, we would like to suggest another 
thing, and that is that in section 21 of the Civil Service Act, where the word 
“locality” appears— 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Subsection 3—A. Yes, subsection 3. We would suggest that 
after the word “locality” there be added the following. ‘Except that in the case 
of a post office with a revenue of $5,000 or more, per year, applications may be 
accepted from posta! employees with 10 years’ experience in the postal district 
in which such locality is situated.” 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Ten thousand dollars or more?—A. No, $5,000. 
_ Q. I must have a duplicating mind. 

Q. Except in cases of post offices with a revenue of $5,000 or more per 
annum?—A. Applications may be accepted from postal employees with ten 
vears experience in the postal district in which the locality is situated. At the 
present time the word locality is rather vague. 

Mr. Cueverier: Is not “locality ” defined in the rules of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. Bianp: Perhaps I can clarify the situation. In the case of city post 
offices the appointment of postmaster is filled by promotion open to the postal 
district, in which case railway mail clerks in the district can apply. In the 


[Mr. G. Dennehy.] 
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case of rural postmasters over $5,000—revenue post offices only—the position 
of postmaster is open only to patrons of the office. As a result, railway mail 
clerks of the district are not eligible to apply. 

The CHAIRMAN: We had some representations by the Civil Service Com- 
mission of which I made a note with respect to this particular matter of locality. 


Mr. Ernst: With regard to revenue post offices—postmasters of revenue 
post offices? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The Wirness: A railway mail clerk has no control over where he may 
reside. He may be brought up and raised in a town and have gone to high 
school and then have gone into the railway mail service and he may be com- 
pelled to have his headquarters at a town twenty miles from there. He has 
not residence in the town where he was born and where there is a postmaster- 
ship vacant. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. So that in dealing with questions of both locality and residence under 
the Act you think special provision should be made for railway mail clerks 
to make them eligible?—A. Not necessarily railway mail clerks in that par- 
ticular sense. I believe all postal people in the postal districts who have an 
experience of—I would not limit the experience. 

Mr. Ernst: You propose a general amendment which covers this par- 
ticular case and others as well. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The Wirness: That is about all I have to say, with the exception of one 
remark. Sometimes railway mail clerks are penalized. I believe there are 
postal employees penalized by the imposition of a fine for an irregularity—I 
mean an irregularity with respect to inaccuracy in their work. For instance, 
a mail clerk, to give an illustration, may have five or ten years with a pretty 
good record, an excellent record, but he may sort a few letters wrong—quite 
easily done when you figure out that he has eight or ten thousand letters which 
may pass through his hands in a given time, and perhaps five or six hundred 
packages may pass through his hands with widely differing addresses and he 
may throw one of them wrong. The case is investigated locally, and, in some 
instances, a fine is imposed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. For a first offence?—A. Oh, yes. They have been fined for first offences. 

@. Inaccuracy constitutes an offence?—A. Yes. I believe that it works a 
considerable hardship in many cases. We really believe that a man who is 
98 per cent. efficient—the record would show that no good purpose is served 
by a fine imposed on this man. I mean it is just a human slip. A man is up 
against a difficult proposition with eight or nine hundred or a thousand packages 
to go into a number of bags in a certain time, and he has a number of connec- 
tions and various things to think of when he is throwing these packages in, and 
he may make a slip, and in many cases the fine is imposed—I will not say in 
many cases—I say in some cases a fine is imposed. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Is the fine imposed by virtue of the postal regulations?—A. I do not 
know that. Of course, it is the practice of the Post Office, and perhaps the 
practice may make it legal. 

Mr. Bowman: Do you know anything about that, Mr. Bland? 

Mr. Buanp: It is purely a departmental procedure, 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. You said that fines were imposed in some cases and not in others. Now, 
there should be at least some system, because Jones, to-day, might put a package 
in a wrong bag and he might be fined, whereas Smith, the next day, might do the 
same thing and he would not be fined. That would not sound reasonable, would 
it?—A. No. It would not sound reasonable, but, nevertheless, that is the case. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


@. Who imposes the fine?—A. Well, I believe that the fine is imposed on 
the recommendation of the local district superintendent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The district superintendents are the judges who sit on these errors?—A. 
Yes. Of course, naturally it has to go to the headquarters staff to make the 
penalty effective. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Do you find that certain superintendents are more prone to impose fines 
than others?—A. Well, I would not say that; of course, they may be. 

Q. The point I wish to make——A. 'There is no particular superintendent 
—we cannot find out—we are speaking of a grievance right through the service 
and cannot point to any particular superintendent, any particular railway 
inspector of the mail service, who is more severe than others in recommending 
fines. 

Q. The point I wish to make is that if fines are imposed they are imposed 
for a purpose. Now, we might make some recommendation in regard to that, 
but that fines are indiscriminately imposed surely you would not say that such 
is the case?—-A. I would not say they are indiscriminately imposed. ‘There is, 
of course, an investigation in all cases, although sometimes it may not be very 
complete; it may be cursory. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Your broad proposition is that if each one of us were 98 per cent. efficient 
in our job the world would run a great deal better, and, therefore, we should not 
ask more than 98 per cent. efficiency ?—A. Yes. That 1s what I mean, to bring it 
down to brass tacks. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

@. Would you suggest that no action—no reprimand or anything—should 
take place?—-A. Not unless offence is conclusively proven. 

@. Are the fines sometimes imposed without a case being conclusively 
proven?—A. Oh, yes; that is the representation I am making. I am protesting 
against the imposition of fines by the department in many cases for trivial 
offences. 

Q. And they are not proven?—A. Well, I would not say that. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is a question of a person’s opinion. It may be proven to 
the satisfaction of the District Superintendent, and it may not be proven to the 
satisfaction of the men. | 

Mr. VatuAnce: What I would like to know is what would Mr. Denneby 
suggest should be dene instead of fining, or would he suggest that nothing be 
done? | , 

The Witness: I imagine that the general record ought to be taken into 
account. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is the point.. If a mail clerk inadvertently puts a 
package into a wrong bag, the proof that it is found in a wrong bag 1s sufficient 
proof. | 

[Mr. G. Dennehy. ] 
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Mr. Cueveter: If that is what occurs on his first offence, what about his 
second offence? 

The CHarrMAN: No. Mr. Dennehy’s proposition is that if, on his record, 
he is 98 per cent. efficient, first offence should be overlooked. 7 

Mr. Cuevrier: Suppose his efficiency is 98 per cent. and he makes a mis- 
take, and suppose he is let go because he is 98 per cent. efficient, the fact remains 
that he has made a mistake. | 

The CuarrMaNn: That reduces his efficiency. 

Mr. Cuevrier: What about the next time? He is no longer 98 per cent. 
after he makes one mistake. 

Mr. Ernst: It is a pretty hard proposition to deal with. It is. something 
like an engineer inadvertently going past a signal, although his record may 
be excellent for twenty years, the fact remains that he may cause a wreck. 

The Wirnzss: Oh, yes; still, of course, in our work, we have considerable 
manipulative work of this kind, and a man who can make a good average—say 
a man has been free from all errors or mistakes for twelve months, there 
should be some recognition of that factor. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. From your original general remarks, Mr. Dennehy, I take it that you 
are pretty well satisfied with the way the postal service is run?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. By the higher officials?—-A. Yes, very well. 

Q. Do you not think that this point is a matter of consultation between 
your organization and these officials, and not really a matter for this Committee; 
it is departmental matter?-—-A. It may be a matter for the Committee in this 
respect, that it is pretty hard for a man making a small salary to pay a fine of 
three, four or five dollars or couple of days’ pay. 


The Cuatrman: He would be fined that much for parking his automobile. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Would you not suggest that probably the reason why this man is 98 per 
cent. efficient is due to the fact that first errors are fined? Would that not 
follow ?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. It might have a tendency?—A. No. I do not think so. The experienced 
man who is a mail clerk is trying his utmost to do well. 

Q. I think we give credit for that to all the departments of government?— 
A. It is just the practice of the Government, in some cases, if a man makes a 
mistake. It is pretty hard to penalize him. 

Mr. Cuevrier: If there is no exercise of arbitrary power, I do not know 
that we can deal with it. 


Mr. Bowman: And it is really a departmental matter. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. There was one question I wanted to ask you. You had up, at different 
occasions, the question of retirement superannuation, have you any suggestion 
to make in regard to your particular calling? I know that the physical demands 
it makes must be fairly great. You have fairly long hours on the train and you 
are standing on your feet a great deal?—A. Mr. Chairman, we would very 
much like the Superannuation Act to be reopened and we certainly would like 
the superannuation age—the optional age for retirement under the Super- 
annuation Act—to be lowered in the case of railway mail clerks. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Lowered to what age?—A. I would suggest sixty years. 
[Mr. G. Dennehy.] 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Instead of sixty-five?—A. Yes. Sixty years is the age which the American 
Board of Actuaries recommended for the American railway mail clerks, and 
that is the optional age at which the American railway mail clerk can retire. 
The reason was that it is a hazardous job—a railway mail clerk is exposed 
to extremes of heat and cold, he is working in a confined space in his railway 
mail car. Perhaps three or four men on the front line are working in confined 
space, and oftentimes some have to go out of that car and go back two or three 
cars and handle eight or nine hundred bags of mail—sometimes when it is 20 
‘degrees below zero—and come right back and go into that car again and just 
hit the ball right through for the rest of the night, or the day, as the case may 
be. Now, we believe that that worker ages by reason of that work, and that he 
dies earlier than the average civil srvant. I would like, if it please the Com- 
mittee, to send in a memorandum on that very thing. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we have got your point. 
Mr. CHervrier: Do you voice the sentiments of your Federation? 
The Witness: Oh, most assuredly. 


By the Chairman: 


@. It is obvious that you have a hazardous occupation as compared with 
the average civil servant?—A. Yes, we have, industrially and physically. 
@. I was using the word in a very broad sense?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Cuevrier: There is considerable in that. 


The Wirness: Yes. We believe that we should have a lower option of 
superannuation age. It was quite a study in the United States. United States 
actuaries went into it very fully, and ours is simply a parallel case. 


FRED KNOwLEs, National Secretary-Treasurer, Amalgamated Civil Servants 
of Canada, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


@. You are secretary of the Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada, Mr. 
Knowles?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is your organization affiliated with the Civil Service Federation, or are 
you one of the separate and distinct organizations?—-A. We are an independent 
organization affiliated with no one. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. And you represent how many civil servants?—A. We have 4,899 paid- 
up members—approximately 5,000 members, counting delinquents. 

Q. And are they largely at headquarters at Ottawa?—A. No. No members 
in Ottawa; all outside of Ottawa. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. In what classifications, are they?—A. All departments. Our organiza- 
tion believes that there should be only one Civil Service organization in Canada, 
and we set out with that idea some years ago, and we have continued. We believe 
we should have one organization in Canada, organized by departmental groups. 

@. Do you take in the clerical side and the mechanical side?—A. We take 
in any person hired. by the Government. 


[Mr. G. peed 2, 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You believe there should be one organization, and that your own should 
be that one?—A. Not necessarily. 


The CuairMAn: You would be satisfied with ony one, so long as it is one. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. What is the objection to the Federation?—-A. Because the Federation is 
an organization of separate organizations affiliated. We want to see one organiza- 
tion under a direct voice. We do not care if you call it amalgamated or any- 
thing else. 

Q. Your idea in your organization is that you want a direct membership in 
the association which is to represent you?—-A. Yes. 

@. Not a delegate representation?--A. That is right, autonomy on depart- 
mental affairs, and real unity on affairs common to all. 


The Chairman: 
Q. Go ahead, Mr. Knowles. 


The Witness: Now, Mr. Chairman, I might state that I arn in either a 
fortunate or unfortunate position, inasfar as practically all of the questions that 
I have to set before you have already been covered by someone else. 

Q. You might tell us those which you endorse and those with which you 
disagree?—A. I would like to read our proposals and just give you a number of 
statements here. Then you can question me if you so desire: 


(1) That the Civil Service Act be amended to provide: 


That whenever any officer in the service may be granted a period of 
leave of absence with pay on his or her retirement from the service, he 
shall, in lieu of such leave of absence with pay, be paid out of the con- 
solidated revenue fund, a gratuity equal to the amount of pay which he 
would have received if he had been granted such leave of absence, and 
the position occupied by the employee concerned shall become vacant 
from the date of such payment. 


In the first place, this is already covered in the National Revenue Act for 
employees in the National Revenue department, and from what I understand, 
it is working well. I believe it should be made all-embracing on all departments 
of the government, and not have one department of the government treated one 
way and another department of the government treated in another way. In 
support of the principle I would like to say it would be a good thing to set up 
promotion in the service and also to allay what is merely a suspicion in respect 
to promotion. For instance, under existing conditions, a person retiring from 
the service with less than ten years of service gets an accumulated sick leave up 
to a maximum of sixty days, and after that, if he is under the Superannuation 
Act, or the Retirement Fund Act, he receives on a graded scale retiring leave 
of three months up to ten vears, four months after fifteen years, five months after 
twenty years and six months after twenty-five years service. When these people 
are retired, in most cases—speaking of normal conditions—the position is to be 
filled by someone. If a man is leaving for six months, then some person takes 
his place for six months and does the work. In the mind of some people this 
creates a suspicion that that person has been placed in a promoted position on 
purpose to give him a leverage for the promotion when it is advertised. On the 
‘other hand, if that person, after doing six month’s work, does not get the promo- 
tion, he feels that he is not being treated fairly. So, no matter which way it goes, 
I assume that the Civil Service Commission are blamed. If a man was to retire 
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the position could be filled by promotion, surely without pretence or without any 
suspicion of favoritism, for that is a charge that is pretty hard to prove or 
disprove at any time. That, in effect, is the reason for our requesting number 
one. 


(2) That the Civil Service Act be amended to provide that: The 
status of any employee in the Civil Service appointed prior to the 15th 
day of February 1918 whose employment therein has since been continuous, 
shall, subject to the approval of the department and the Commission, be 
deemed to be and shall be such as to entitle him (or her) to all the benefits 


enjoyed by employees classified as permanent.” 


This clause refers to employees who were in the public service prior to the passing 
of the Civil Service Act and who were not blanketed in under the Civil Service 
Act along with other employees pricr to the abolition of the blanketing in regula- 
tion in, I think, 1922. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Excuse me, but we are familiar with what you are telling us because 
that ground has been covered before. I was wondering if a suggestion might 
not be in order that you take these things up one at a time and give us your 
views on some cases, and if any of the members of the Committee run across 
anything with which they are not thoroughly familiar they will just stop you 
and ask you if you would give your reasons for that particular thing?—A. With 
respect to this number 2, I would like to make some remarks as to the effect 
of it. 

(). I think we are thoroughly familiar with the effects of it. We have had 
similar representations made by two different witnesses. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. The effect of the recommendation which you make is really to make 
entry into the Civil Service retroactive and have the same effect as if they had 
gone in in 1918?—-A. Yes. Some of them have been thirty years on the job 
now as temporaries. I understand that these people cannot be promoted. 


The CHarrMAN: Yes. We have had all this explained to us. 
The Witness: Number 3:— 


(3) Appraisers and Preventative Officers, National Revenue Depart- 
ment. 
We request the repeal of Chapter 37, 18-19 George V, 1928. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. How many appraisers do you represent?—A. I do not know. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Do you know whether you are speaking for any appraisers?—A. I know 
I am speaking for the Customs officers in our organization as represented at 
our convention, but how many appraisers we have I could not tell you, I do not 
know. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Burns went pretty thoroughly into this question about the appraisers 
and was requesting the repeal of the same Act?—A. I would like to say, in 
respect to appraisers, that since this Act has been passed I understand that 
a large percentage of them have been taken from the regular service by promo- 
tion from within the staff, and, that being so, that would negate the necessity 
for the legislation that was passed. A man not hired under the scope of the Civil 
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Service Act can’t be promoted to a position inside the Civil Service Act, and it 
creates a condition that is not very good. . 

I would like to say something with respect to the Preventive Officers, and 
what is happening at the present time, to show you the anomalies that: are 
created by taking a section of the service from under the Act and placing other 
sections outside of the scope of the Act. I have a set case: Four individuals— 
during this week only—four incividuals hired in the Civil Service away back 
in 1920 by competitive examination, passed the examination and, subsequently, 
while the Preventive service was under the Civil Service Commission were 
promoted for efficient service, then taken away by this legislation from the 
scope of the Civil Service Act, and again, for efficient service, vza the Minister 
of the Crown, received a further promotion for good work. Now, we find that 
the Mounted Police are taking over the Preventive Service.. They are not going 
to search vessels, that is the particular work that these four individuals do. 
There is nothing in the establishment of the Customs department, as it is to-day, 
to provide for facilities for searching ships, and these four fellows do not know 
this morning whether they are going to work or not. 


Mr. CuHevrier: By having the Mounted Police to do that work I assume 
that the Minister had in mind greater efficiency? 


Mr. Ernst: And economy. 


By Mr. Chevrver: 


Q. What is the reason for objecting to what has been done? Surely the step 
taken in that direction must have been with a two-fold idea. The first, I 
suppose, would be the efficiency of the service, and, secondly, economy.—A. 
Well, am I to assume, in answer to that, that civil servants are taken away 
from the scope of the Civil Service Act on the grounds of economy? 

Q. No. I am not trying to argue with you.—A. My argument is that 
these people should be heard by the Civil Service Commission and should be 
retained under the Civil Service Act, and, unless it can be shown that economy 
can be served by taking them away from the Act, why take them away? 

Q. There must be some reason. 


Bun GHInSes 


Q. They were taken away some years ago?—-A. We are objecting to that. 

Q. They were taken away by the Statute of 1928?—A. We are objecting 
to any particular class in the Civil Service being taken away from the scope of 
the Civil Service Act because of the anomaly it creates between individuals in 
different sections of the service, when one man can be promoted to a position 
and another man cannot. 

Q. Do you contend that the Preventive Service, as it exists, should be under 
the Civil Service Act; that the present personnel of the Preventive force should 
be gee civil servants?—-A. Now, you have got me between yesterday and 
to-day. 

Q. No, that is a fair question?—A. Yesterday I would have said that the 
Preventive service should be retained under the scope of the Civil Service Act. 
Whether the Mounted Police should be under the Civil Service— 

Q. That is another question?—A. That is another question entirely. 

_ Q. You, as a civil servant, are aware that the Preventive service in the 
present government and the previous government have not been merit appoint- 
ments within the meaning of the Civil Service Act?—A. I say they should 
be. | 

Q. They have not been. They have been patronage appointments largely? 
—A. Some of them; some have not. How about these four men? 
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Q. I am talking about the Service which came into existence after 1928. 
There were some transfers, but, in the main, it is composed of a new personnel?— 
A. Yes. Hired by the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. No, not hired by the Civil Service Commission; appointed by order in 
council?—A. That is news to me. 

Q. I am telling you that there are a great many that never would have 
been hired by the Civil Service Commission, or else, I would have gathered a 
very poor opinion of the Commission?—-A. Oh, that strengthens my stand. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. The position you take is that that class should not be taken from outside 
the scope of the Civil Service Act?—A. I say the Civil Service Act is either good 
or bad. Personally, I know it is good; and, if it is good, it should be all-embrac- 
ing. 

By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Under no circumstances should any civil servant be taken away from the 
operation of the Act?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. You are really contending on behalf of the old employees and on behalf 
of the Preventive staff as a whole?—-A. I am contending on behalf of all em- 
ployees of the Dominion government, as far as I know them. Those that come 
outside of the scope of the Civil Service Act are tickled to death to get under the 
Civil Service Act—after they have got through the door. 

@. I have no doubt. I am talking about the absolute negation of the 
principle. If you take them from under the Civil Service Act, you would have 
them without merit appointment?—-A. That happened in the first place. When 
they first extended the scope of the Act in 1918, all those in the Service were 
classified irrespective of how they entered the Service. Then, later, the depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health—the D.S.C.R.—when they were brought 
under the Civil Service Act, were confirmed in the positions that they were 
holding at the date of transfer. . 

Q. You are back in 1918 when the Act was extended. I am asking you 
about to-day. You are coming here and arguing for the Preventive force. I 
happen to be familiar with some phases of that force. Do you contend that 
to-day they should be brought under the operation of the Civil Service Act?— 


‘A. Whether they are good servants or bad? 


Q. I am asking you if you contend that as a class they should be brought 


under the operation of the Civil Service Act?—A. Yes. 


Q. You do?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you believe in the merit system?—A. Yes. 
Q. I cannot see how you can. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. As a matter of fact, your position is that you cannot undo the wrong 
that has been done, but you can prevent it being done again?—A. Yes, prevent 
it being done again. 

Mr. Ernst: I cannot see the logic in it. 

The Witness: I can see the logic in it. If something has been done wrong 
which I cannot undo, I cannot see that I am inconsistent when I say that wrong 
should be debarred from happening again. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Apparently it is going to, if they become members of the Mounted 


Police?—A. How about those fellows who entered originally? 
[Mr. F. Knowles. ] 
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Q. I agree it is a case of hardship, but I further content that if your suggestion 
is given effect to, you are doing a great injustice to the country?—A. If that is 
so, why doesn’t the country fire them? 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Do you want them fired?—A. Exactly, if they are not good servants. If 
we see these people are not good servants I say that they have no license to draw 
salaries from the Crown. 

Q. Nobody is saying they are not good civil servants?—A. By inference, my 
friend says so. 

Mr. Ernst: I say they are not appointed under the merit system. 

The Witness: You said a little while ago that some of these men would not 
have been hired by the Civil Service Commission. The only inference was they 
were no good. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I have no hesitation in saying that from personal experience some of them 
are fine men and some would not have been hired by the Civil Service Com- 
mission?—A. Then, they are no good and they should not have been paid by 
the Crown. 

Q. How can you draw the line?—A. Oh, you can draw the line if you desire 
to. There is no difficulty about that. Now, number 4:— 

(4). We request the repeal of “An Act to amend the Civil Service Act. 
(Private Secretaries) known as Chapter 38, 19-20 George V, 1929.’ 

Mr. MacInnis: That was gone into pretty fully yesterday. 

The Witness: Do you think they went fully into it? 

The CuairMan: We had quite a lengthy discussion on that with Mr. 
Lawson, President of the Civil Service Association, in order that we might have 
all that might be said on it both ways. 

The Witness: I did not read his evidence. Are you of the opinion that he 
put up a good case? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The Witness: I wiil let it rest at that. Number 5:— 

(5) We request that P.C. 1053 of June 29th, 1922 which removed from 
the scope of the Civil Service Act some 13,000 employees previously there- 
under, be cancelled, and that the positions affected be returned within 
the scope of the Civil Service Act. 


The CHairMAN: Now, just a moment until I get the gist of P.C. 1053. 
The Wirness: In effect it took out those classes under prevailing rates. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. You start with the employees on government railways, is that right, 
schedule (c)?—A. I do not think that is P.C. 1053. I exclude those on govern- 
ment railways. 

Q. There are a great many there that you would not want included as 
civil servants?—A. Yes. I do not think that the railway employees were ever 
under the Civil Service Act. I am referring to classes that were previously under 
the Act and were excluded. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I think your schedule (c) covers the situation, because where the 
exclusion has taken place under P.C. 1053 it is so indicated in your schedule? 
[Mr. F. Knowles.] 
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—A. Yes. Well, the reasons are similar to the other reasons. I would like to 
give an illustration—a stated case. Here an employee takes an examination 
for the position of cleaner and helper inside the scope of the Civil Service Act. 
During the waiting perio 
offered and he accepted a position as fireman labourer which was outside the 
scope of the Civil Service Act. He worked as a fireman labourer, I think for 
the last twelve years—a returned soldier, a disability case, and so on—in the 
Southam building at Calgary. He came to the Federal building in Calgary 
and because the Federal building is not heated with coal they found that there 
is no position for a fireman labourer. The department transfered this man 
because he is a good worker as a cleaner and helper in the new building. They 
cannot make him permanent because he is not under the scope of the Civil 
Service Act. It seems to me that conditions of that nature should be obviated. 
Why have a position outside the Civil Service Act? If that position was within 
the Act he might have been promoted to cleaner and helper and transferred 
from one position to another. Instead of that, unless special dispensation is 
made, the man is put out on the street. That is not an isolated case, there are 
all kinds of cases where men could be transferred to another position, if they 
were all under the Civil Service—the Outsides and the Insides. Now, it is 
absurd. I do not think a business institution would stand for running its busi- 
ness in that way, where one man could not be promoted and another man could, 
and this man goes by the back door and this man by the front door. It seems 
to me an absurdity. I think it is wrong. Very much so. Now, number 6:— 


(6) We request that the Income Tax Branch of the department of 
National Revenue, and the Soldier Settlement Board be brought within 
the scope of the Civil Service Act, and, progressively all other branches 
of the service now exempt. 


We feel that the Income Tax Branch of the department of National Revenue is 
a permanent institution. I think it will be conceded that Income Tax is a perman- 
ent institution for a long time, and I see no reason why that branch should not 
be made a permanent branch of the government and the employees brought 
under the Civil Service Act in the same manner as the Post Office department 
and in the same manner as the Pensions and National Health department was 
brought under the Civil Service Act ten years ago. .The same thing applies in 
respect to the Soldier Settlement Board. There is little difference. The Soldier 
Settlement Board employees are all hired on temporary service certificates from 
year to year. Some of them have been there twelve years. They are in the 
main returned soldiers that have been placed there under Soldiers Civil 
Re-Establishment, and it seems to me that these men should be given some 
protection. The staff has been reduced. I understand it is down almost to 
a minimum now. It would seem to me to be a good time to tackle the question 
of making the Soldier Settlement Board permanent. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. The staff is about at a maximum, don’t you think?—-A. No, they had a 


reorganization last year, and I understand that the staff at the moment is at 


the minimum. 

The CHAIRMAN: He was speaking of Income Tax. 

The Witness: No. I am talking of the Soldier Settlement Board. They 
were reorganized last year, and I understand both from the Minister of the 
department and the Chairman of the Board that the staff is at an irreducible 
minimum at the moment. Now, the last, is Civil Service Councils:— 

(7) Civil Seraice Councils: We request that effect be given to the 


provisions of P.C. 970 of the 7th of May, 1930. 
{Mr. F. Knowles. ] 
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I think Mr. Phelan spoke on this. The matter came up originally in 1923 via 
the report from a committee such as this known as the Malcolm Committee. 
The question was brought forward in the House of Commons by one of the 
members of parliament from Winnipeg, and the principle was agreed to by parlia- 
ment and subsequently by order in council. This order in council P.C. 970 was 
passed. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Are you in substantial agreement with the suggestions made by Mr. 
Phelan yesterday?—A. On that? 
Q. Yes?—-A. On this particular point, ves. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Mr. Phelan had an alternative proposition?—A. I do not like the alterna- 
tive proposition. Because I do not see the force of an appeal board separate and 
apart from this Civil Service Council to take up grievances of individuals. 

Q. Of course, Mr. Phelan meant it to be broader in scope than that?—A. 
Yes, it was so broad in scope that the broadness of the scope was its 
weakness. I have been doing nothing else since 1928 but interviewing heads of 
departments, the Civil Service Commission and people generally, on individual 
grievances. Perhaps I am the wrong man to say it, but I think I do very well 
on individual grienvances. If we had an appeal board to appeal something 
other than individual grievances perhaps it would be all right. I cannot 
see an all-embracing appeal board. Why, they would never have time to do 
anything else. 

Q. That was my suggestion to Mr. Phelan?—-A. From my own experience 
I know how many hours they would put in. 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. Are you a Civil Service employee?—A. I am a letter carrier on leave 
of absence without pay. JI am paid by the men I represent. I am paid by the: 
organization and I get leave of absence from the Post Office department sanc- 
tioned annually by the Civil Service Commission. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. So as to keep your standing?—-A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You favour a Civil Service Council as outlined in P.C. 970?—A. Yes. 

@. And your organization is opposed to an appeal board such as Mr. Phelan 
suggested—A. Well, perhaps it is not for me to say that the organization is 
opposed, I have no authority from the organization to concur in it. 

Q. You are personally opposed to it—A. Personally, I am opposed to it. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. You think it would be inoperative because of the multitude of appeals? 
—A. I think what Mr. Phelan was driving at,—he wanted to make appeals 
against classification either for group or individuals. I contend that if the 
provisions of this order in council are carried out, the principle of which has been 
adopted by Parliament, he would gain the same objective, without the creation 
of any special committee such as he suggested. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I have been looking over P.C. 970. It appears to be pretty wide 1 in its 
scope?—A. It does not say anything. 
[Mr. F. Knowles.] 
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Mr. Bowman: Is that why you are in favour of it? 

The CHAIRMAN: Some of us on this Committee might contend that is 
characteristic. 

The Witness: Well, you see all it does, it outlines who shall represent the 
staff side and who shall represent the administrative side—the departments—and 
it says between them they shall draw up a constitution. Now, I do not know 
what kind of a constitution they would draw up, and you do not know. There- 
fore, to that extent, I say, it says nothing except that when the constitution 
is drawn up it shall be approved by the Governor in Council. But apart from 
that what does it say? 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I was wondering why you were so much in favour of it?—A. Because 
we feel that a committee composed of the administrative side and the staff side 
with a representative of the Civil Service Commission could draw up a constitu- 
tion to cover these classes that would be approved by the Governor in Council. 
I believe that can be done, and it can be done better by co-operation with the 
administrative heads, the Civil Service Commission and the staff side—I would 
say better than by anybody else. 

Q. Mr. Phelan’s idea is more or less a modification of that?—A. Oh, yes. 
I do Dab think Mr, Phelan wanted his suggested committee to take precedence 
over this. 


Mr. Ernst: He put it forward as an alternative only. 


The Witness: Yes. We want the whole thing, not the alternative. I 
have only one thing to add, and that is in respect to a question which the Chair- 
man asked Mr. Bland the other day with regard to letter carriers’ examinations. 
I have been a letter carrier for twenty years and I know something about it. 
The examination to-day is not an examination for letter carriers; it is an 
examination for postal helpers. There is no separate examination for letter 
carrier. It is an examination for postal helper. Now, the postal helper can 
be assigned to any duties that the postmaster or his deputy desires him to 
work at. He can either be assigned to be a clerk for a period, if there is a 
clerk asked for, he can be a letter carrier—if there is a letter carrier asked for— 
or he can be relieving a mail porter who is taking his annual leave; so the 
examination is not merely for a letter carrier. 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. Go a step further. Why should there not be an examination for letter 
carriers?—-A. Well, I will agree with you, because we have been trying to get 
the abolition of the postal helper class for some time, because it has outlived its 
usefulness. I think the Civil Service Commission agrees to the abolition of the 
postal helper class and the Post Office department agreed to the abolition of 
the postal helper class, but it would cost the country $70,000 to do so. In 
the estimates for 1932, that $70,000 was struck out, and I think I am safe in 
saying it was struck out this year. 

Q. It would cost that to eliminate the postal helper class?—A. Yes; because 
of this: The postal helper starts in at a salary of $1,020 per annum and goes 
to the maximum of $1,300. There he stops, unless he is promoted to letter 
carrier or clerk. On the other hand, if you hire a man as a letter carrier he 
must go into the Service at a minimum salary which is $60 per annum greater 
than the minimum salary of the postal helper, and that is where the $70,000 
would go. 

Q. The question I raised with respect to examinations submitted to letter 
carriers was that they asked questions eliciting knowledge which no letter 


carrier need have?—A. That was it. I was here. 
[Mr F. Knowles.] 
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Q. And the reason given me was that it is a joint examination for both 
letter carrier and postal helper. Therefore, it seemed to me that a postal helper 
must have knowledge beyond that which a letter carrier would require?— 
A. Sure. 

Q. If that is so, on what earthly basis is the postal helper class lower 
than the letter carrier class, because their maximum is $1,260 and letter carrier’s 
maximum is $1,500?—A. Do you want me to answer that honestly. 

Q. Yes, I do?—-A. Cheap labour. 

Q. I do not see why cheap labour would make the man who must have more 
qualifications, more knowledge, not qualifications—more knowledge of geography 
—why should he be so ambitious to be in a class which pays less than another 
class which does not require as extensive a knowledge?—A. It is, perhaps, better 
to get a proper background, and to go to the real reason for the formation of the 
postal helper class. When I started in the service first there was no Civil Service 
Commission, but, subsequently, there were examinations for a mail porter and 
examinations for letter carriers and examinations for clerks as separate entities 
entirely. During the war quite a number of letter carriers and post office em- 
ployees generally enlisted and went overseas. Naturally the Post Office depart- 
ment had to fill their positions while they were absent at the front and they 
guaranteed to the men when they enlisted their employment when they returned. 
After the war was over. When the men returned there were other men working 
in the Post Office who also were returned soldiers—holding the positions 
temporarily, they were let out and hired as relief men from the Ist of April 
to the 1st of October. Then they were brought up from October to the 15th of 
Decemker. Then they worked for four weeks during the Christmas rush, were 
laid off again and hired again on the Ist of April, and so on. Naturally, the 
returned soldiers complained at this idea of working as temporaries for three, 
four or five years at the minimum salary. They wanted steady employ- 
ment, and a scheme was devised under the then Postmaster General, the 
Honourable Charles Murphy, whereby they absorbed these returned soldiers . 
and formed the postal helper class with a maximum salary less than the maximum 
salary of the letter carrier and a minimum salary less than the minimum salary 
of the letter carrier. That is how it originated in the first place. There is another 
phase to the examination question besides this; there is the question of pro- 
motion. The higher the educational standard of the entrance is, I might 
say, generally speaking, the better class of civil servant you will get. 

@. Oh, yes, that may be true as a general statement, Mr. Knowles, but the 
matter I had reference to was, for example, asking a man in what country a 
certain city was. It might be somewhere in Europe. The man might not be 
able to answer that before he entered the service, but as soon as he was in the 
service, knowing that he had a possibility of promotion if he became familiar 
with the geography of Europe, it would be a simple matter for him to sit down 
and learn that?—-A. Not so simple; he would not do it. 

Q. Then he would not get the promotion?—A. If it is so simple to learn, 
when he is in the service, what is the trouble with him learning it before he 
comes in? } 7 

@. Because he does not know it is required of him?—A. He does not know? 

Q. No. He does not know it is required of him?—A. He could find out. 

Q. I do not want to make it a personal matter, but this is the only way I 
can think of illustrating my point. You will probably agree with me, although 
none of the other members of the Committee will, that with my educational 
qualification I could probably get promotion in the Post Office department—if 
I studied for it—but I could not answer some of the questions that were on that 
examination paper for letter carrier and postal helper as to where certain cities 
were in Europe and what countries they were in and so forth; but, as I said 
[Mr. F. Knowles. ] 
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before, my eleven year old boy in school, who has just finished studying the 
geography of Europe and has now gone on to Africa, could answer those ques- 
tions?—A. Perhaps it is a peculiar case, but I took the examination in 1928 
and I never studied at all and it was a similar examination to that, and I got 
98 per cent. I did not find anything hard about it. Any question that is a 
simple question is a hard question if you do not know how to answer it. 

Q. That is true. At the moment I seem to have propounded one. However, 
I may take it that you are favourable to a separate examination being set for 
a letter carrier?—A. The organization is in favour of the abolition of the postal 
helper class. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Would they make them all letter carriers?—A. No, but a separate 
examination for letter carrier, for postal helper, and postal porters. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Probably that change would come about if the salary was put on such a 
basis that there would be no increase in cost to the country?—A. Do you mean 
reducing the salary of letter carriers down to the postal helper class? 

Q. No.—A. That is one way you could do it and save money. 

Q. I am not suggesting this would be saving any money; but the suggestion 
you made means expending more money—to the extent of $70,000 a year?—A. 
That is correct. I sincerely believe that if the present economic conditions 
improve that the postal helper class will be abolished because the Commission 
is agreeable, but it is a question of the financial condition of the country. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. And if it can be done without scaling the letter carriers down you want 
it done?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. But you do not want letter carriers reduced to the postal helper class?— 
A. Do you want me to be shot? No, of course not. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is expecting too much of human nature. 

Mr. Ernst: Your candour is delightful. 

Mr. VaLuANnce: I would like to pay you the compliment, Mr. Knowles, of 
saying that you have matched wits with at least the legal brains of this Com- 
mittee. 

The CHamrMAN: The farming element of the Committee is wise enough to 
keep quiet. 

Mr. Vauuance: I knew Mr. Knowles long before he came here. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Tuesday morning at 11 o’clock a.m. 


[Mr. F. Knowles.] 
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House oF Commons, 
Apri 5, 19382. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into appointments to and the con- 
trol and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the administra- 
tion and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 a.m., Mr. Lawson 
presiding. 

The CHairMAN: Mr. Vallance ’phoned me he had to go to the Agriculture 
Committee for a while. There are a couple of our members who have to be 
there for part of the time. Is there any particular schedule arranged for this 
morning, Mr. McEvoy? 


The CuierK: No, Mr. Chairman. 


WiuuiaAM NEvitite Duncan, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I understand, Mr. Duncan, that you are the national secretary of the 
United Postal Employees of Canada?—A. That is correct, sir. 

Q. How many members are there in your association?—A. Twenty-four 
hundred. 

Q. Twenty-four hundred?—A. Yes. 

Q. What classes of civil servants are represented in that membership?—A. 
Postal clerks; postal porters; transfer helpers and chauffeurs. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. How many, did you say? I did not catch how many you said.—A. 
Twenty-four hundred. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. United Postal Employees of Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that generally speaking, Mr. Duncan, the membership of your organ- 
ization are those holding lower grade appointments in the Post Office Depart- 
ment—in the postal service?—A. That is correct, sir. 

Q. Then, Mr. Duncan, I believe you wish to make some representations to 
this Committee on behalf of this group of civil servants? 


By Mr. MacInms: 


Q. Are you affiliated with any other organizations that have already been 
represented -here?—A. No. 


By Mr. Laurin: 
Q. Are you still employed?—A. I am an employee on leave, occupying the 
position at present of national secretary-treasurer. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. In Ottawa?—A. I am not a resident in this city, no. 
@. You are resident where?—A. Toronto. 
[Mr. W. N. Duncan.] 
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By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. Have you been employed a long time?—A. Twelve years. 

Q. When did you quit or leave the employ of the Service? 

The CuarrmMan: He is on leave, without pay, so that he can act as national 
secretary of this organization. 

Q. Then, Mr. Duncan, you ‘wanted to make some statement to this Commit- 
tee on behalf of those you represent?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman. First, I have a 
short memorandum I would like to read to you and, after the memorandum is 
read, you may ask any questions. 

@. We may interrupt you as you go along?—A. Gentlemen, we respectfully 
wish to present certain observations to your Committee which will reflect the 
opinions of the members of the Civil Service whose occupations are mostly con- 
fined to the inside manipulative staffs of the different post offices in the country. 
Our members are definitely in favour of a system which has for its intention 
the observation of the principle whereby promotions are accorded to merit. Our 
understanding of the Civil Service Act which, at the moment, serves to govern 
the administration of the Civil Service, is that the intention to promote by merit 
is definitely set forth, and for that reason we believe that the best interest of 
all can be served under a law such as we have, than operated under a scheme 
through patronage. Our present interest in your inquiry is caused by a desire 
further to safeguard the Service in regard to merit by suggesting, if we can, 
where changes can profitably be made, either by amendment to the Act, or by 
more widened application of its provisions as it now stands. 

We are not satisfied that the intention as to merit js fully observed, and in 
this we do not wish definitely to attaci any blame to the Civil Service Com- 
mission itself, because it is realized that. under the present plan of rating appli- 
vants for promotion, the Commission bases its decisions very largely upon the 
evidence which is submitted to it by the officials of the department concerned. 
In accordance with the procedure now required, ratings are procured through 
departmental channels which are intended to set forth the qualifications of 
candidates for promotion. These are first furnished by the immediate super- 
visors of applicants, sent by the postmaster of the office concerned to the Post 
Office department and from there to the Civil Service Commission. In this 
process it appears as if the deputy minister bas the final authority, though 
we have no actual evidence which would indicate the ratings undergo any 
change once they have left the postmaster of the office where they originated. 
lt is felt, however, that there is too much leeway for the operation of considera- 
tions other than actual merit, such as, favouritism by supervisors for candidates, 
and all the elements of persona] relaticnship which, in the end, may make for 
patronage, even though it cannot be considered political. Under the system it 
cannot be considered political. Under the system of rating now used, depart- 
mental patronage could be employed in the filling of positions, and, at the same 
time, appear respectable, because ratings could be made in such a manner as 
might convince the Civil Service Commission that the most highly qualified man 
had been chosen. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you finished with that aspect of your statement?—A. Yes. 

Q. Am I to understand from what vou have expressed in very graceful 
language that the objection of your association to the present system is that 
you think you have a system of favouritism, rather than a system of patronage, 
operated under the so-called merit system?—-A. We believe there is room for that 
kind of thing; there is leeway for that kind of thing in the present rating system. 

Q. Now, we ask you to go further than that; that you merely tell us there 
is room for something, does not help this Committee very much. Is it your ~ 
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opinion there has been favouritism?—A. Yes. I will bring that out further in 
my evidence. 


The CuartrMAn: Are there any further questions any gentlemen wish to ask 
on this phase of the question? 


Mr. MacInnis: I think the Chairman put a wrong construction on the 
witness’ attitude towards the Civil Service Commission. He is satisfied with 
the system, with the intention of the Act. 

Q. You are not satisfied that it works in the way in which it was intended? 
—A. No. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Then, as you go along, can you tell us more—it is all very well to say 
there are rumours of something, but if you feel there is something like that, you 
are not offering any constructive criticism?—A. The suggestion for improving is 
what concerns us most. 


The CHAIRMAN: What concerns me most, is the evidence of any abuses that 
now exist. We will find a mass of remedies, if we find there are abuses. 

Q. Go ahead?—-A. Another aspect of this system of rating candidates for 
promotion is that the percentages obtained by different officers applying for 
promotion may not be true indications of merit, because they can be affected by 
the differences inherent in the minds of separate rating officers, all of whom may 
have their own opinions as to the maximum percentage which can be given to 
the best man on their staff. 

To illustrate what takes place,—a positicn for a principal postal clerk 
becomes vacant in a city post office: Any postal clerk or senior postal clerk in 
that office is eligible for promotion and may apply. 

Q. From different staffs?—A. Now, as a possible means of obviating diffi- 
culties of that nature, the United Postal Employees of Canada are in favour 
of a rating board which, it is believed, could be established with very little, if 
any, expense. 

Q. To the Government?—A. To the representative of the personnel where 
the position is to be filled. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Just a moment. Would you mind repeating again of whom the boards 
will consist?—A. A representative of the Civil Service Commission, a representa- 
tive of the Department concrened and a representative of the personnel where 
the position is to be filled. 

Q. Would that third man mean, for example, in the case of a man coming 
in from your organization, a representative of your organization?—A. No, we 
would not recommend that a man belonging to the staff should belong to our 
organization. 

Q. How would you choose as between the representative of the personnel 
and the representative of the staff?—A. By decision of the membership, or the 
personnel, in the office of a district superintendent. 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. Suppose there are five or six branches, will there be five or six repre- 
sentatives?—A. No. I think I can illustrate that a little better. 

Q. Go ahead.—A. Then, for instance, many ratings of candidates could 
be required to justify their ratings before the board. I think that covers your 
question. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Let me see if I follow you. Your idea is that not all the candidates for 
promotion should, in the first instance, come before this board, but that they 
should be rated as they are now, by the department?—A. Yes. 

Q. And officials?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that this board should then sit as a board of review, if I might 
so call it, to equalize all these ratings?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the board of review would be available if so desired; not only the 
officers who made the ratings, but the men in respect of whom the ratings had 
been made?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. All the candidates would ome before the board?—A. Yes, all the 
candidates. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. If the board so desired?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. Do you not think a superintendent, who has from fifteen to rent 
years’ experience, is efficient to make the necessary choice?—A. Yes, I do. I 
think he has the capacity to choose « man from his staff to characterize the 
different viewpoints. 

@. Suppose all the branches make their choice, do you think it would 
be necessary to have a representative of the Civil Service Commission on the 
board?—-A. If you have one representative of the personnel and one repre- 
sentative of the Department. 

Q. Do you think it would be necessary to have a representative from the 
Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Why?—A. Under the Civil Service Act, as it now stands— 

Q. Do you not think you have the competence to make the choice with 
the two representatives?—A. I believe the supervisors and the men in charge 
of the staff concerned are competent to choose the correct man. 

Q. Then you would have a representative of the Civil Service Commission? 
—A. Not if the board were composed of three representatives. 

Q. Do you admit the representatives of the Department have the necessary 
competence?—-A. Speaking in a general way, yes. 

Q. If you have a representative of the personnel, that would complete the 
choice. If they disagreed, it might go to the Civil Service Commission ?— 
A. Yes, the inclusion of a member from the Civil Service Commission would 
obviate a deadlock. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I am more interested in the representative of the personnel. ‘You are 
thinking, of course, of your own particular problems, as postal workers. When 
you make that suggestion, say a promotion was in view in the post office, a 
representative of the personnel of the post office would be perfectly simple. 
Let us take the problem further, in that connection. Would you have your 
representative of the personnel a permanent representative or a representative 
for a stated period of time, or, finally, for each promotion as it oceurs?—A. Sub- 
ject to the decision by the personnel, frcm time to time. 

Q. How often?-—A. Annually. 

Q. To make annual representation?-—A. Yes. 
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Q. Let us take a promotion in the department headquarters here at Ottawa: 
Let us say the customs branch of the department of National Revenue, would 
you say that everyone in the customs branch of the department. of National 
Revenue should have a voice in the selection of that, from the Commissioner 
down?—A. Yes, that principle ought to apply. 

Q. You would hold an annual election for that personnel representative. 
Let us go a step further and take a case which involves the district; would you 
have a poll taken from that district, once a year, to select its representative ?— 
A. No, if a vacancy occurred in the office— 

Q. Let us say a vacancy occurred in the superintendent’s office and is to be 
filled, you would say everyone, down to the lowest employee in the postal district, 
would have a right to vote in the rating of the personnel?—A. No, I would 
confine it to the lower grades. 

Q. You would confine it to the lower grades?—A. Yes. In the case of 
a promotion of that kind, they so rarely occur, the higher positions do not exist; 
the lower grades, to a certain extent. 

Q. The representative of the personnel would represent the personnel of the 
whole of the district. I mean if he were selected for a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say the whole?—A. Yes. 

Q. The lower grade employees would control this election, as far as voting 
power. What qualification has the lower grade employee to select a postal 
superintendent?—-A. His experience as a postal worker. 

Q. It is quite possible they might select a letter carrier?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think his qualifications as a letter carrier would give him any 
qualification to select a superintendent. I can understand the letter carriers all 
voting for one man and putting him in?—A. Even if they did that, they would 
not necessarily carry their choice. 

Q. Have you any idea how many promotions would have to be dealt with 
in a year?—A. Oh, I suppose, in the Toronto district, perhaps ten in a year. 

Q? You "are thinking of the LDS: service alone?—A. That’ is" all? Fam 
representing. 

Q. You are not advocating it as a general principle for promotion?—A. I 
am speaking particularly for the postal service. 

Q. You do not feel you should have any particular scheme that would 
apply to postal work which would not apply generally to other branches?— 
A. Not in regard to promotion. 


Mr. Laurin: Take for the whole of the Service, Mr. Bland, can you give 
us any idea as to how many promotions there would be in the last year? 


Mr. Buanp: Nine hundred and sixty-two individual promotions. 
Mr. Laurin: Would you have a board for each promotion? 


The Witness: It might. mean a comparatively small number of boards, 
for which there would be ten promotions? 


Mr. Ernst: It seems to me the last stage of your scheme would be worse 
than the first? 


The Witness: I believe, if the Civil Service Commission itself were con- 
cerned in such a scheme, it would favour it. I can see the imperfections of the 
present system, but I think these would improve. It certainly would give more 
opportunity of thorough inquiry into any ratings that were made. 

Q. I am taking the lower paid class of civil servant; they would undoubtedly 
select a representative ; they would have the voting strength—let us take the 
letter carrier, it would hardly be thought that they would have the qualification 
to state who should be selected as superintendent?—A. Supposing there is fault 
to be found with the representation coming from the staff, the principle that is 
suggested on this representation regarding ratings of the boards, in our minds, 
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the system by which ratings could be thoroughly checked and the ratings given 
in regard to any candidate proven. 

Q. Suppose you had a representative of the Civil Service Commission to 
see that candidates have their ratings explained, would not that be just as 
workable?—A. I believe it would, yes. 

Q. Well, it would avoid these multitudinous selections?—A. I think we 
could overcome that difficulty right now. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. If representatives have the necessary competence, do you not think the 
selection should be made between the superintendents first and have the final 
choice, if they do not agree, go to the deputy minister?—A. I think, in some 
instances, that is what happens now. Generally speaking, it does not. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. You believe the head man in each department is perfectly capable of 
selecting the best. men in that department?—A. On his staff. 

Q. But because of a different idea in rating, or in giving the percentage 
of efficiency, the two would not necessarily give the same percentage of quali- 
fication?—A. That is the point. 

Q. In regard to the question Mr. Ernst raised in connection with his selec- 
‘tion of a representative, these staffs would, generally speaking, elect the man 
thought best fitted for the position, regardless of whether he was the man best 
fitted for the Service. Is it not possible, Mr. Duncan, in the case of some of the 
gentlemen selected—is it not only possible but very probable—that they are 
selected because of their experience and because they can better represent them 
than persons who have not had experience?—A. I do not believe, generally 
speaking, the lower paid classes of the Service are so lacking in intelligence as 
to make bad choices. 

Mr. Ernst: Do you not believe that democracies very often make bad 
choices? 

Mr. CHEvrieR: There was a very good choice made in Montreal last night. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Mr. Duncan, Mr. Bland just stated there were 962 promotions in the 
postal department last year. 


‘Mr. Buanp: Oh, no—in the entire Service. 

Mr. Ernst: Is that an average number? 

Mr. Buanp: I think perhaps a little low. 

Mr. Bowman: As a matter of fact is it not considerably lower? 


Mr. Buanp: Yes. In past years it has been running considerably more than 
that. 
Q. About 50 per cent. more than that? 


Mr. Buanp: In some years, yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I notice, between the years 1925 and 1931. there were 62 promotions in 
Toronto? 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Mr. Duncan, did you read the evidence by Mr. Phelan?—A. Just the 
newspaper reports of it. 
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Q. He recommended a court of appeal?—A. That is applying the remedy 
after the disease has ravaged the body. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The appointment would be made and the man in the new position, but 
this fellow who felt he had been badly treated would have the right to go to the 
court of appeal. 


Mr. Laurin: I doubt whether he would go, being in the Civil Service. 


By the Charman: 


Q. I am led to believe something similar to what you advocate now prevails 
in the Post Office department. I am led to believe there are monthly ratings 
made up of each employee and that these monthly ratings are kept on file in 
Ottawa and once a promotion is available the superintendent makes a rating. 
When these ratings for promotion come to Ottawa they are reviewed by the 
Superintendent of the Postal Service at Ottawa and if there is any discrepancy 
between the monthly rating and the rating for promotion made by the superin- 
tendent of the department, then the matter is checked up and considered and 
explanations asked from the official advocating the rating. Does not that pretty 
nearly meet your present suggestion, if that system prevails?—A. I believe the 
Civil Service Commission can check ratings handed in by any officer. 

Q. Not the Civil Service Commission?—A. I am speaking solely of the 
departments. I understand in the department at Ottawa they have files of the 
Commission’s rating taken monthly. I have a sample copy here. Then when 
a promotion comes along, the departmental official of the Post Office depart- 
ment who makes the rating sends the rating in to the department, and they are 
checked up. here against the monthly rating. If there is a discrepancy between 
the monthly rating and the rating for promotion then it is checked up by an 
officer of the Post Office department before it is sent down to the Civil Service 
Commission. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is then possible the man making the rating would not have any 
better rating on the monthly rating than it would be on the one for promo- 
tion?—A. We believe we have a clerk who is never late and who takes 98 per 
cent. on his examination and those percentages, when they are included in the 
rating by the supervisor monthly, cannot be changed. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Your point is quite clear. The question is what is the remedy. Perhaps 
Mr. Duncan might go on, so far as the requirements of the Civil Service are 
concerned. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Excuse me, Mr. Duncan. A moment ago, in speaking about rating—l 
was talking about the monthly rating report—I should have said annual. The 
next is: promotions or appointments?—-A. Promotions. 
Q. A railway mail clerk is eligible for promotion to a post office?—-A. Yes, 
promotion to a head clerkship or assistant clerkship or assistant postmastership. 
Q. Mr. Dennehy said for more efficient sorting of mail?—A. They are mail 
clerks working on the railway. They know better how to stack mail so as to 


conserve space. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. You think all they do is to add the knowledge of a postal clerk on a 
scheduled train?—A. That is all. Just as an instance, in Great Britain there is 
no railway mail clerk. The postal clerk, from time to time, is warned to go out 
and work the train. 

Q. That involves a great efficiency in speed and everything of that kind? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Would you go so far as to say we adopt the British system and do away 
with the railway mail service, as such?—A. I think that is purely a matter for 
departmental consideration. 

Q. Would you advocate the change?—A. No, not for the moment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do not forget, this witness has to go back to work. 

Mr. Ernst: I thought he would say yes. 

The Wirness: In the final analysis the government endorses the proposal of 
the Civil Service Commission to forward any recommendation to the Civil Service 
Commission for increases of salary; the argument that has always been used is 
that there is a certain relativity between the different classes of civil servants, 
which admits of everybody being considered at the same time. 

Q. And the Civil Service have ways for dealing with reclassification. The 
popular notion, as I gather it—I have been approached by people for years who 
desired to have their salaries increased—the popular idea is that the government 
can step in and raise salaries here and raise salaries there. It is really one 
compact scheme?—A. During the interview we had with the Prime Minister, in 
regard to the recent salary cut, it was intimated, by the Prime Minister, classes 
were to be paid in accordance with the work they were performing, as exactly 
with the postal service. For a number of years it has not been comparable with 
any other branch of the Service and for that reason should be altered. 

Q. In other words, you think you are not being paid enough for your work? 
—A. That is the idea. As promotions in our Service are few and far between, . 
it naturally follows that in most of such cases applicants will be numerous. The 
result will be that applications come from many different staffs, each of which 
staffs has a different supervisor, who will be called upon to furnish the rating for 
his subordinate. “A” is a supervisor on one staff who is to rate “B”, an applicant. 
“A” goes on the assumption that no matter how good his candidate is he is not 
perfect, and in consequence rates him 95 per cent. “C’’ is a supervisor on another 
staff and is possessed of the generous belief that all his men are nearly perfect, 
and therefore rates his candidate “D”’ 98 per cent. An examination of the two 
candidates could quite possibly show that the difference in rating is not due to any 
great disparity in efficiency, yet it is there and will be a very potent factor in 
deciding the successful applicant. This illustration of varied viewpoint is multi- 
plied by the number of applicants from different staffs. 

As a possible means of obviating difficulties of this kind the United Postal 
Employees is in favour of rating boards which, it is believed, could be established 
with very little, if any, expense to the Government, and could comprise representa- 
tion from the Civil Service Commission, the department concerned, and a 
representative of the personnel where the position is to be filled. Officers making 
ratings upon candidates could then be required to justify their ratings before such 
a board, and it is believed by such procedure the apparent differences in ratings, 
and all the underlying dissatisfaction relating thereto, could be systematically 
enquired into, and their real worth determined. 

So far as recruitment to the Service is concerned, we believe that the merit 
system is the best, if it is allowed to operate without interference. Under the 
plan of examinations to determine entry, we are of the opinion that academic 
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tests, and enquiries as to honesty, are more capable of maintaining a high 
standard than any other system. 


What is stated above regarding ratings is the outcome of an underlying 
belief in the minds of our members that notwithstanding the intention of the 
Civil Service Act, the merit system does not seem to be unimpeded. One case 
brought to our attention recently is in connection with the position of assistant 


~ postmaster in the post office at Quebec city. According to members of the staff 


concerned, the position was given to the successful candidate over the heads of 
more qualified employees who had also applied. I have several letters with me 
in connection with this which I am at liberty to read, if you wish me to do so. 
I may say in connection with this particular office, however, that employees 
there claim that it has been indicated to certain officials that they would get 
the next promotions even before it was definitely apparent that there were any 
vacancies. Under such circumstances it is difficult to understand how merit can 
apply. 

Another definite complaint, in regard to promotions, comes from an Ontario 
post office from which a goodly number of railway mail clerks have their runs. 
The present postmaster of that office is a former railway mail clerk, and while 
for a moment we do not wish to present the view that railway mail clerks should 
not be promoted to positions of responsibility in inside post offices, it is significant 
that six of the last nine promotions in this particular office have been granted 
to mail clerks. The employees of the office where this has taken place believe 
that the ratings have been made, as they have, as an outcome of the relation- 
ship of the postmaster to the Railway Mail Service. 


In the opinion of postal employees, the operation of the Civil Service Act, 
as it affects remuneration, has been a cause of dissatisfaction. It has been 
stated by those who administer the Act, and no doubt they are correct, that no 
increases in salaries may be granted to the employees of any Department with- 
out a similar undertaking is made to the employees of other Departments. In 
our past experience we have found that even though the opinions of our own 
departmental officials indicated that they were satisfied that postal salaries 
should be increased, nothing could be done to carry out such an opinion unless 
every Civil Service department were considered. This application of the Act 
seems to establish the position where one department which may be considered 
as deserving of higher pay shall continue to receive the admittedly low salary 
rate until such time as any government may feel in a position to increase the 
salaries of the whole Service and provide the expense. It is our belief that the 
Act should be made to provide for the possibility of any department being 
considered upon its merit. About nine years ago, when the postal service was 
attempting to obtain salary increases, the word “relativity” as applied between 
our department and others was continually used. The only relationship we 
can see between ourselves and other departments is that we are under the Act. 
So far as duties are concerned there is neither any department of government, 
nor is there any outside occupation with which we may reasonably be compared. 
For that reason we believe that an amendment to the Act, if it is necessary to 
amend it, in order to obtain direct consideration, would be welcomed by the 
postal employees. 

In regard to superannuation as it affects promotion, it may be said that 
the practice of retaining in the service men who have completed the necessary 
years of service, or who have reached the superannuation age, is looked upon 
with disfavour. The avenues for promotion are choked all the way down the 
line, when supervisory employees who are eligible for superannuation are 
retained in the service and men who have given good service are deprived of 
advancement, and while this point may be foreign to the matter of your enquiry, 
it is a Civil Service condition which it will do no harm to mention, and in regard 
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to which, if you find it possible, we hope you will make some recommendation 
of a favourable kind. 

During the past few years there has been a tendency towards the abolition 
of supervisory positions upon their becoming vacant. This plan is not approved, 
due to the fact that supervisory positions are few enough as it is. We submit 
that if this is being done in the interests of economy, such economy can be 
effected by filling the positions from the staffs, and abolishing the position at 
the bottom rung rather than at one of the higher ones. We also have viewed 
with disfavour a practice of advertising supervisory positions on manipulative 
staffs which have become vacant through death or retirement, and giving the 
position to some person whose duties were far removed from the staff where the 
vacancy occurred. 

Q. What position do you refer to in the reference you have just made?— 
A. It became effective in a registration branch. 

@. As what?-A. As clerk, which was advertised. 

Q. You think those positions should be limited to the manipulative staff? 
—A. No, they should not be limited to the manipulative staff but, when the 
position is filled, the man who is in the position should be placed on the staff 
where the vacancy occurred. , 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. I do not get you?—A. Suppose we have two staffs and two applicants. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In the ordinary course, in the registration branch, for a principal clerk? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. That position is advertised?—-A. Yes. We find, when the position is 
filled, the man who has the position is in the carrier branch (Montreal Post 
Office) and he continues his duty, he holds down two Jobs. Now, the position 
on the registration staff is not filled at all. 

Q. We can put it that the position which the man in Montreal is holding 
and that of principal clerk are amalgamated and held by one man?—A. No, 
not quite that, Mr. Chairman. The position of the principal clerk becomes 
effective due to retirement or death of the supervisor of the registration branch. 

Q. And that was held by a man?—A. Yes, and that position was advertised. 

@. Somebody holding another position in the Civil Service is appointed to 
that vacancy as principal clerk?—-A. Yes, but he does not go to it. 

Q. But he is appointed to it. He still holds the position in Montreal. 
Who does the work as principal clerk in the registration branch?—A. Some 
other officer, on whose shoulders the Respona Ulin is placed, without the classi- 
fication. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. In other words, in one branch of the post office there may be concen- 
trated all the higher positions?—-A. Sure. Then follows a few resolutions from 
our convention held in Montreal, that vacancies should be filled from the date 
of their occurrence. 

@. We have had that statement before?—A. The next is that offices with 
a revenue of $5,000 or over be staffed from city offices, under the jurisdiction of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. Let us say a vacancy occurs in Ottawa. I do not know whether it is 
a city office?—A. It is a city office now. 

Q. Let us say it occurs in Paris, that it should be staffed from Brantford 
or Toronto or one of the other city offices?—A. The real intention of the reso- 
lution, as 1t was passed in our convention, is that revenue offices of $5,000 or 
over, should be brought under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission. 
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Q. What do you think the reaction of the people in Paris would be if 
they brought down a man from Toronto to fill the position?—A. I do not 
think the reaction of the people concerned would be so much as the reaction 
of the people in the Service. 

If this practice continues we shall have a serious dearth of higher positions 
upon the manipulative staffs, while there will be an unreasonable number of 
higher grade officers attached to Departments where clerical duties of the writ- 
ing and filing kind occupy the time. Positions which are originally classified as 
belonging to manipulative staffs should, in our opinion, remain there. 

The following are the resolutions passed at our convention in Montreal 
last September relating to the Civil Service Act:— 


That vacancies be filled permanently from the date of their 
occurrence. 

That all offices with revenue of $5,000 or over be staffed from city 
offices under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission, appointees 
to be classed according to revenue of office on basis of present classifica- 
tion. 

That the postal helper classification be definitely abolished and those 
helpers actually fulfilling the positions of carrier, porter, clerk be given the © 
classification covering the duties they are performing retroactive to the 
date of the abolition of the position last year. 

That when promotions to senior clerkships or a higher rank occurs 
in the office of the district superintendent that postal clerks in city offices 
be given the privilege of applying for same. 

The postal helper’s class to be abolished. 


At present it does not appear they are giving any opportunity to the can- 
didate for these fields. 


By Mr, Ernst: ; 
Q. Why limit it to city offices?—-A. The terminology “city offices” used for 
a purpose. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would you go back now a moment? You outlined two instances of com- 
plaint and gave some detail of it. I did not just follow them all. Would you 
repeat these for me, please. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. To summarize your remarks, to a certain extent, I understand you 
endorse the merit system, but you doubt whether it is very much in force?.—A. 
That is our view. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Does that view pertain to appointments as well as promotions?—A. In 
some instances. Take the part-time staffs in the large offices. 

Q. They are, of course, only temporary employees?—A. Yes, but they are 
appointed by authority of the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. Let us take the permanent employees. Do you think that system is in 
effect, where the permanents are concerned?—-A. Yes, I think it is. We have no 
evidence to the contrary. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. These temporary employees subsequently become permanent?—-A. They 


would, in the ordinary course of events. 
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Q. So if there is objection and complaint as to the appointment of these 
temporary employees, then that temporary ultimately finds himself in the per- 
manent service?—A. Yes. 

Q. And one of the methods of getting into the permanent service under the 
merit system is to get a temporary appointment and then the path is not so 
rugged to ascend to a permanent position?—A. During the last four or five years 
it has been necessary, at times, to employ part-time men during the night. When 
that system was first put into operation it resulted in young men, university 
students, being employed. During the last year or two, for some reason that we 
cannot explain, those employees had been confined to that certain class—uni- 
versity students. There are young married men, who have family responsibilities 
to perform, and, for some reason or other the ‘Department has employed only 
these university students for part-time in the post office. They work, simply for 
the sake of obtaining pocket money. In a general way it could not be said that 
the number of students that were employed in the Toronto office— 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. I think 80 per cent. are working to get money to pay their university 
fees?—A. Quite a number of those young fellows drive down to the office in cars 
at night. 

Q. You are objecting to engaging university students but you are not object- 
ing to university students in favour of all others?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


@. These university students would never work into the permanent service? 
—A. That is not their objective, no. 

Q. I thought you were going to give me some instances of men who were 
working on the permanent staffs and could not find themselves a position. That 
does not occur at the present time?—A. No. roe 

Q. If they come into the staff eventually it would be on the competitive 
basis? A. You asked me to. give you a specific case. I have a letter from 
Quebec city, addressed to our President in Halifax, the President of our organ- © 
ization—F. L. Goodwin, of Halifax. It says, in one instance a vacancy occurred 
on the floor of the office. The position was filled by a member of the postmaster’s 
office staff. That is one of the postmaster’s selections in the administrative end 
of the post office in Quebec, although this same clerk was not capable of passing 
successfully the necessary sortation tests. He was employed over the heads 
of more experienced men. He has since been railroaded over the heads of other 
postal clerks, after farling three times to pass the necessary examination. 

Q. Are you complaining that a man from the administrative staff was put 
on the floor of the post office?—-A. No, but we are complaining that the man 
who was promoted to this position was not equally qualified with men who had 
been working on the manipulative staffs. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. This happened where?—A. In Quebec city. 

@. When did it happen?—A. In 1931. I made inquiries over at the Com- 
mission in regard to the case and I also inquired at the Post Office department. 
It appears there was some doubt in the minds of the Civil Service Commission in 
regard to the promotion and they wrote back to the department for further 
inquiry. 

Mr. Buanp: If I could get the case I would be glad to put it before the 
Committee. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you give the name of the case to Mr. Bland and he will see that 
we get the file? 
[Mr. W. N. Duncan. ] 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. You say a man gets a promotion and yet he does not perform the duty 
of the office to which he is supposedly promoted. Would you explain that?—A. 
In the post office, in different departments, there are men handling different kinds 
of work. The registration department will handle the registration. 

Q. I understand that. Say we have a registration clerk; there is a vacancy; 
there is a promotion to that position. Would you say somebody is promoted to 
that position who does not do the work?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Who does?—A. One of the other officers in that department. 

Q. In other words, somebody who does not do the work gets the promotion 
and the increase of salary?—-A. Yes. 

Q. There is certainly something wrong about that. What is the idea of 
giving the promotion?—A. The explanation we have offered to us is that the 


position has been transferred to another branch. 


Q. The position has been transferred?—A. Yes. 
Q. We would like an explanation later on from the Organization Branch of 
the Commission as to how these things occur. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. You mentioned a special case in the registration branch, just for illus- 
tration. Instead of giving the grade for this department it has been given to 
another one; but the person who died or leaves the branch, is he replaced by 
another one? Supposing there are nine persons in this branch, the person who 
is replaced there, is he or she replaced by another one in this branch, or are 
there only so many left in the branch?—A. Only eight left, as far as I know. 

Q. They do not replace them?—A. No. 

Q. They just give the grade to another branch?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. As near as I can see, it is giving the iMoradded salary to someone who 
does not perform the duties ‘and leaving the duties which were performed by 
that person to be performed by the rest of the staff. That is correct, is it not? 


By Mr. Laurin: 
@. And this grade is given by the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Buanp: In order that I might place the facts before the Committee, 
will you, Mr. Duncan, give me an explanation of the case. 


By the Chairman: 
@. Can you name any one case where this has happened?—A. The principal 


_ clerkship in the registration branch, of Terminal “A,” Toronto. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. How long have you occupied your present position as national secretary, 
Mr. Duncan?—A. Seven years; six years as secretary, one year I was president. 

Q. One thing, Mr. Duncan, is peculiar: The civil servants come and ask 
for increased efficiency in the service. They point out the defects in the system. 
I think, to date, we have had about seven civil servants’ associations appear. 
Their recommendations have been almost uniform, which, I would think, shows 
collaboration at some stage, either collaboration or imitation, which would seem 
to be a coincidence. I do not know how many more we are going to hear. 
There are a number we have not heard yet. Each one, I suppose, engages a 
national secretary ?—A. Do you not think a condition of that kind instances the 
truth of what they all say? 


(Mr. W. N. Duncan.] _. 
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Q. It looks like inefficiency on their part to come and advocate inefficiency 
on the part of somebody else. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. Are you supposed to do anything else but that work in connection with 
your duties? You have an annual salary—A. It is quite a common experience. 
I think it is pretty general throughout the world among workers just now, 
among people who work for a living. 

Q. Your members consider it a good expenditure?—A. I think so. I think 
they consider it a good investment. It is just the same sort of thing as parlia- 
mentary representation. There is only the difference of degree. 


By the Chairman: | 

Q. I have had some allegations made to me from time to time of abuses, 
people holding positions in the post office in Montreal, also holding other posi- 
tions at the same time. This I am told exists in the Post Office department. 
Have you any knowledge of that situation? —A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have not 
any direct knowledge, but I have heard statements so many times to that effect, 
that I must believe it. 

Q. You are in the same position I am. All you hear is what somebody else 
told you?——A. Yes. 

Q. Could you give me the name of any person, or persons, who might have 
direct or first-hand knowledge of that situation, if it prevails—anybody con- 
nected with your organization who has first-hand knowledge of it?—-A. You 
mean in the service in Montreal? 

@. I do not care where they are working, in the service or out of it, as long 
as they give us direct evidence of it?—-A. Mr. Paquette. 

Q. Is he in the service?—A. He is the fourth vice-president of our organiza- 
tion in Montreal. 

@. Where is he? In the Montreal post office?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Cuevrier: If we investigate there we will have to investigate every 
other post office. If that system exists, an investigation might show a prev- 
alence of that throughout the service, not only in the Montreal Post Office. 

Mr. Ernst: An isolated case proves nothing. 

The CHatrMAN: As I stated some time ago, the Committee are authorized 
to call before the Committee anyone the members of the Committee wish to 
be called. JI do not think there will be any limit to any matter which the Com- 
mittee thinks of sufficient importance to be brought to its attention. 


Mr. CuHevrier: Quite so. I do not know what this would show, but I sub- 
mit, Mr. Chairman, it would not be fair to have, say, the Post Office at Halifax 
investigated and not the Post Office at Vancouver. It might be shown, in one 
case, there was something wrong and that would not prove the whole service 
was wrong. I have no objection to the whole of the service being investigated— 
if anybody makes a claim or makes a charge. In other words, just as Mr. 
Ernst says, an isolated case does not prove anything. 


The Wirness: Was not there an investigation conducted by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission in Montreal in regard to malpractice in examinations just a 
little while ago? 

Mr. Ernst: That was conducted by the courts. 


The Witness: I think it was instituted by the Commission. There is a 
case of one individual office being investigated. 


The CuarrMAN: Are there any other questions to put to Mr. Duncan, gen- 
tlemen. Thank you Mr. Duncan. 
[Mr. W. N. Duncan.) 
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JOHN J. Reaves, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

@. You are secretary in Toronto of the Federated Association of Letter 
Carriers of Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. May I take it, Mr. Reaves, that the membership in your organization is 
limited to actual letter carriers?—A. Letter carriers and such postal helpers who 
are doing letter carrier’s duty. 

Q. What is the membership of your organization?—A. It is between 1,400 
and 1,500. , 


By Mr. Cheovrier: 


Q. Representing any particular section, or throughout Canada?—A. In 43 
staffs in Canada. We have branches in Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
and running out to Victoria, B.C. 

Q. Are you still a civil servant?—-A. I am in a similar position to other 
witnesses—as a letter carrier on leave. 

Q. Devoting your time exclusively to the affairs of this organization?—A. 
Yes. 7 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I do wish the unemployed organization would keep a man here for the 
purpose of looking after their interests?—A. The organization is merely exer- 
cising a function. 

Q. I wish many people who have elected representatives here, could main- 
tain paid representatives purely for the purpose of looking after their individual 
interests, it would make our duties so much less? 


By the Chairman: é 

Q. Would you be good enough, wherever your representations agree with 
those made by Mr. Duncan, instead of reading some memorandum, would you 
just shorten it for us by saying you endorse his statement in that regard and 
bring before us anything additional you would like to add?—-A. What I have 
is not very much. The Federated Association of Letter Carriers desires to thank 
the Committee for this opportunity of presenting our views on the workings of 
the Civil Service Commission and Civil Service Act. 

May I be permitted to remind the Committee that the Federated Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers is the pioneer association in the post office, having 
been organized in 1891. There is no desire on our part to show any animus 
towards the Civil Service Commission or the Civil Service Act. We believe in 
the principle, but we must also judge it by our experiences before and after 
the passing of the Act. We have been bitterly disappointed with the workings 
of the Act. Prior to coming under the Civil Service Act the letter carriers were 
paid on a par with policemen and firemen of our cities. From 1908-1912 the 
maximum salaries in the City of Toronto were: policemen, $900; firemen, $800; 
letter carriers, $860. To-day the policemen and firemen of Toronto are in receipt 
of salaries of $2,100, while the maximum salary for letter carriers is only $1,500. 

These figures speak for themselves and are positive proof that under the 
Civil Service Commission the letter carrier has not made the progress in secur- 
ing adequate remuneration as he did prior to being placed under the Act. The 
main cause for this, in our opinion, has been before the classification of 1919, 
which did not take into consideration the exacting and responsible duties of 
the letter carrier. After being placed under the Act every effort to secure higher 
remuneration has been met with the answer that the Commission would have 
to take into consideration its relationship to the whole Service. 

[Mr. J. J. Reaves. ] 
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In 1928-1929, the government and the opposition were willing to increase our 
salaries, and Mr. Heaps, speaking in the House of Commons, called attention 
to the fact that Government was willing, the Opposition was willing, and speak- 
ing as an Independent, he was also willing, and yet, by virtue of the refusal of 
the Civil Service Commission, nothing could be done. 

We contend that when a government, supported by all political parties, 
is willing to increase salaries, that a third body—its creature—should not have 
the power to prevent such action being taken. Imagine what would happen in 
industry if an employer was willing to grant an increase of pay and some third 
party was able to intervene and prevent it. Yet such is possible under present 
conditions. | 


By Mr. Ernst: | 


Q. I think an Act of Parliament might cure that?—-A. It puts you in this 
kind of position. You are putting up your case, and you go to the Minister 
and he says, “I am agreeable. In fact I have put forward my recommendations 
and I think you should receive it.” | 

Q. “Passing the buck’”?—A. Exactly, and we want to get away from that 
thing if possible. 

We are informed that if the Commission were to submit a salary schedule 
too high, that the Government could refuse to accept it, but that the Government 
have no power to make them amend it; and if the Commission refuse to submit 
a schedule, there is no power under the Act to compel the Commission to increase 
salaries. 

We contend that it is in the best interests of the Service to settle such 
questions with the least possible delay. 

With regard to promotions which are supposed to be by merit, we are not 
satisfied that the principle involved is being carried out, although it is difficult 
to prove the contrary. I am referring particularly to promotions to the positions 
of senior letter carriers, overseer and supervisor. The practice followed is that: 
a vacancy is advertised by the Commission and applications received. Rating 
papers are sent to the postmaster and two of his subordinates do the rating 
and return the papers to the Commission, who issue the certificate based on 
those ratings. The result being that any applicant, no matter how conscientious 
he may be, if he is not favourably regarded by those performing the rating, will 
never get promotion. 

These in the main are our views in regard to the present Act. I think 
promotions have been fairly well covered. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Do you not think possibly the question was settled?—A. It was settled, 
without an increase in salary; knowing that you have a grievance and it is recog- 
nized, the quicker you get it settled the better. We say we would do it if we 
could, but the machinery is not such that we can do it. There is another fea- 
ture in regard to this: I believe Mr. Bland stated to this Committee some- 
thing to the effect that the letter carrier’s duties created the impression he had 
just to walk into the office, pick up his mail and deliver it. 

Q. You did not get the proper interpretation of the fact?—A. I am sorry 
that that was the impression that was conveyed to me. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I think Mr. Bland allowed that the letter carrier was a man of fairly 
high intelligence, for a man required to pass an examination on that classi- 
fication, and that his classification was too high, but he agreed with me too 
[Mr. J. J. Reaves. ] 
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that they should not require that classification for a letter carrier?—A. Take, 
for instance, the letter carrier; he must have a knowledge of his ground; he 
must give satisfactory service and he has to face the elements outside and per- 
form different arduous duties. We find a lot of our men who, after a service of 
around fifteen or twenty years, are not as young as they used to be, they are 
not as vigorous as they used to be; they find it difficult to stand up under the 
pressure, and promotion is very difficult. They had been at school for a cer- 
tain length of time, and the work they are doing, while it is essential to the 
post office, places them in a difficult position. We have some of them who 
went inside; they could not carry on inside. They could have carried on 
better physically outside in comparison. They are in a position where they 
have to make good as a letter carrier or go out. I am of opinion they have 
ie put in as much physical work as somebody else would in a longer period 
of time. 

We believe that when a government is willing to increase the salaries of 
its employees, that no Commission should have the power to prevent them. ’ 
We also think that too much power is given local officials with regard to promo- 
tion, and we hope that as the result of our representations, something may be 
done to improve the Act. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I think we are pretty familiar with that. If you have any general 
recommendations you would like to make, I think we would be glad to hear 
them. I do not want to shut off your representations but you appreciate we 
have quite a lot of work to do and we have to do it in a short time. If you 
have any general representations you would care to make to the Committee, 
naturally we would like to hear them?—A. We look at it in this way, when 
conditions get better, and we come to the question of salary, we would like to 
be put in a different position from this “ passing of the buck.” 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. I am impressed with the point but, as Mr. Bowman says, I think 
we know, Mr. Reaves, about that. Outside of those points that you 
have mentioned have you anything else to suggest to the Committee? 
—A. No. We have the same feeling in regard to promotion. The point 
I would like to make in regard to that, when a promotion is made it 
should be out of the hands of the Civil Service Commission. We had a man in 
the city of Toronto. The rating papers came to the postmaster and this man got 
promotion in the part-time service, We knew his record. That man had been 
late many times. He was taken down to a sub-station because of his lateness 
reporting for duty. His supervisor warned him for that kind of thing. He is 
appointed a senior letter carrier in charge of the station. I put in a complaint 
at the time because I thought a man who had been late as often as this man— 

Q. You put in a complaint to whom?—A. To the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. ‘They replied that they had issued certificate after recommendation 
made by the department and once the certificate was issued they had no further 
part in the matter at all. He had got the position. We could not do any- 
thing. We did not even know he had made his application. 

Q. So far as I can see this man was recommended through the ordinary 
channels of the post office and then it came to the Commission and the Commis- 
sion issued a certificate and he went into the position. You protested to the 
Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. What happened next?—A. The Civil Service Commission informed me 
that they had issued the certificate on the ratings furnished by the department 
and were sending my letter to the department. I never heard anything more. 


[Mr. J. J. Reaves.] 
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Q. This man was demoted?—A. He has been demoted since. He could not 
fill the position satisfactorily. 

Q. You did not make any further representations?--A. He was demoted 
because of his own inefficiency. It has been conclusively proved. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is the pith of your complaint that those ‘certificates of the Civil Service 
Commission being issued are not recommendations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission; or, in other words, they are rubber stamped?—A. Yes. 

Q. What you want is some remedial legislation whereby that situation will 
be rectified and the department will not be the whole show?—A. Some of us 
may be unfortunate or fortunate to get into this kind of work, because we have 
got there. I know, for a fact, if you are active in the interests of an organiza- 
tion, you need not look for any promotion, no matter how efficient you may be. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Do you mean there is hostility towards the members of your organiza- 
tion?—A. Towards members who take an active part in it. 

Q. Towards members of your organization?—A. That is apparent, I would 
say. | 

Q. Did the department at any time indicate that they had taken objec- 
tion to it?—A. We have no difficulty, as far as that goes but just the same an 
overseer will go to a carrier who possibly has done a little kicking about the 
conditions and tell him if he wants to get on he better not be in the organization. 


By the Charman: 
C16 you find that attitude in all of the cities or only in some of the cities? 
—A. Only in some of the cities. 
@. In what cities?—A. I have noticed it particularly in the city of Yoronto, 
because I have been an active officer there. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. A matter of personality?—A. It is a matter of personality. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. Has it lasted a long time in Toronto?—-A. The man we have there is the 
hardest man in the world to deal with. He thinks he is something next to the 
Postmaster General. 

Q. You are giving a personal experience of Toronto. You know a superin- 
tendent who takes this attitude. You want to make a representation of some 
little internal working in connection with the organization after he will tell you 
“Are you trying to tell me how to run my office?” 

Q. All you are doing is being the mouthpiece for your organization in regard 
to some grievance, and he thinks you are trying to tell him how to run his 
position?—A. Yes. 

Mr. MacInnis: I do not suppose it is wii we could remedy that by 
legislation. 


Witness retires. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is still the Professional Institute to be heard. I do 
not think they have their representative here now. Dr. Tory, too, can come 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Bowman: Is there nobody to be heard now? 

[Mr. J. J Reaves. ] 
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The CuHatrMAN: I believe there is nobody here from the Professional 
Institute. We can take Dr. Tory this afternoon and the Professional Institute 
after him. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.45 p.m. until 3.30 p.m. this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


Dr, H. M. Tory, called and sworn. 
By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your official position, Doctor?—A. President, National Research 
Council. 

Q. Dr. Tory, you gave the Committee a memorandum some time ago, 
as a result of which the members of the Committee asked that you personally 
appear before them. Is there anything you wish to add to what was contained 
in your written memorandum?—A. I would like to make a general statement 
about the Council’s organization. May I be permitted to stand, as I can be 
heard better. 

Q. If you prefer?—-A. I would like at first just to call the attention of the 
Committee to the way the Council was organized and some reasons for its 
organization that would explain the significance of my previous memorandum. 
The Council was organized first under an Order in Council, in 1916, and under 
an Act of Parliament, in 1917. At the very beginning it was recognized that 
the Council’s work would be of a very special character; that is to say, it was 
not called into existence to serve the department as such but rather to serve 
any research for the various departments of the Government. It was not, 
therefore, put under a departmental committee—under a departmental head, in 
the ordinary sense of the word—but under a committee of the Privy Council. In 
bringing the organization into being, it was intended from the very beginning 
that it should have a certain degree of freedom of action. It was not until 1924 
that the present Research Council Act was passed. After six or seven years’ 
experience in the working of the Council, this Act, a copy of which I hold in my 
hand, was passed, embodying what was believed to be the result of years of 
experience during which it was in operation. It was intended from the beginning 
to have a certain amount of freedom as part of the ordinary routine of the 
organization. 

My business was to get together a set of young men, in whom I had 
confidence, with whom I could carry on, and their business was to carry on 
operations. JI was the liason officer between them and the Government and 
Parliament.. In no way did J, as the liason officer, attempt to influence the 
line of work executed by that Council. In a certain sense the Council was put 
in a position somewhat similar to the position of the state university in one of 
our provinces; that is to say, it was given an independent board. On that board 
was thrown the responsibility of selecting a staff and spending the money voted 
for them. The only qualification consisted, in one sense, in seeing that the 
Council must undertake any work asked of them by the Government of Canada; 
and clause 7 of the Act created the body as an internal departmental organiza- 
tion of the Government, having the power to acquire money, securities, real 
estate or property by gift, grant, bequest, donation or otherwise. In other words, 
it was assumed private funds would come into the Council’s hands in addition 
to the appropriations by Parliament, such as the position the universities are 


in, and the staff would have to be a special body of men. 
[Dr. H. M. Tory.] 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. That hope has not been realized to any extent?—-A. Yes, it has. Already 
we have received—lI can quote the total only from memory, but I say something 
like $75,000 have come to us, about that amount. One company gave us $50,000 
to carry on a special phase of research. 


By Mr. Laurin: 
Q. An American company?—A. No, a Canadian company. We have been 
looking for Canadian money. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Research is not national in its scope?—A. No. When the question was 
being discussed as to how appointments to the Council should be made, the Act 
provides definitely—I will read the Act:— 


With the approval of the Committee, to appoint such scientific, 
technical and other officers as shall be nominated by the President, and 
to fix the tenure of such appointments, to prescribe the several duties of 
such officers, and, subject to the approval of the Governor in Council, to 
fix their remuneration. 


That clause practically puts the appointments up to the Research Council. 
Most university appointments are at present similarly made. All the provinces 
have authority such as set out in that section. 

These men are of a very special character, selected from a small group of 
men, and they must be selected, having regard to their very special duties. The 
way that is applied, the men start with advantages of such a character that they 
have to be sought after. They do not answer advertisements. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just what is the nature of the work undertaken by the National Research 
Council and its staff?—A. Would you want me to answer that by taking specific 
cases? 

Q. No, just give a general description of it, so we will have something on 
record.—A. There is a certain description of our powers in the Act—and I take 
that as an illustration. 


To PRoMOTE THE UTILIZATION OF THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF CANADA 


Researches with the object of improving the technical processes and 
methods used in the industries of Canada, and of discovering processes 
and methods which may promote the expansion of existing or the develop- 
ment of new industries; 

Researches with the view of utilizing the waste products of said 
industries; 

The investigation and determination of standards and methods of 
measurements, including length, volume, weight, mass, capacity, time, 
heat, light, electricity, magnetism and other forms of energy; and the 
determination of physical constants and the funamental properties of 
matter ; 

The standardization and certification of the scientific and technical 
apparatus and instruments for the government service and for use in the 
industries of Canada; and the determination of the standards of quality 
of the materials used in the construction of public works and of supplies 
used in the various branches of the government service. 

[Drie Me Worys) 
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That last clause gives to our Council the right to establish a bureau of 
standards for the commercial interests of the country, corresponding to the 
physical laboratories in Great Britain. 

The investigation and standardization, at the request of any of the 
industries of Canada, of the materials which are or may be used in, or of 
the products of, the industries making such a request; 


Researches, the object of which is to improve conditions in Agricul- 
ture}: , 


So, if one can define it by law, that is defined. In its application we have 
had opportunity to use almost every investigation required in trying to find 
out something new about material that is to be used. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Not only relating to government industries but the problems relating to 
wheat in the west, problems to improve agriculture. You cover almost every 
phase of Canadian industry?—A. Any phase of investigation we are asked by 
the Government to do. 


By the Chairman: a 


Q. I understand you said men were sought after?—A. These men had to 
be sought after. One was a most distinguished chemist. I had to persuade him 
to accept a position with us. He accepted a smaller income than he was receiv- 
ing, but I persuaded him to come to us, after having gone over the whole of 
the ground. The same thing applies to our department of Engineering 
Such men have to be sought after; they are not watching advertisements. 
In order to do that, from long experience in the university situation, we 
have always been looking for men to fill important positions. We have on 
our committees 512 people, in our Research Councils, representing the 
leading university men in the country, who serve on the committees, helping 
us in planning and organization. In addition to that we have a system of 
scholarships in Canada, the purpose of which is to collect the cream of the men 
coming forward. I hold in my hand a document showing Fellowships for 1931. 
In that we have a complete record of 275 men that we have put through train- 
ing, and I watched their careers from the time they applied for scholarships. 
Some of them have gone to the universities of Canada; some have gone abroad 
and studied, and we are looking to this group of highly trained men as a source 
from which to collect the choicest men to bring into our service. In some 
instances it has been our habit to say to a man, “That is the line of research 
work you ought to follow.” We have had to go abroad. Where we found 
Canadians abroad we tried to bring them back to our service in Canada. We 
are trying to select a very special grade of men, men who have learned the 
roots of science, have qualified themesleves to take up special work. It is true 
we do a little advertising. I hold in my hand two leading scientific journals; 
one published in the United States by the American Academy of Science, the 
other, “Nature,” published in England, and every man who has any pretence to 
be a scientist reads these two papers. We have always put into those papers the 
fact that openings were occurring. We get information from abroad about men 
that might be studying. Then, in addition to that we have never appointed 
men on our staff who had not already done research work, already published 
works that we can take hold of and study for ourselves, to see what kind of work 
they can produce. That is almost fundamental. In the seven grades of men we 
have that would apply with almost absolute certainty to any of the top grades. 
No man who had not done such work would be permitted to be appointed on the 
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With regard to appointments, this is the way we go about it. When a 
list of men is brought in for consideration the names of the men are handed 
over for study to the Director of the Department. 

May I just call your attention here to the fact that the nomination lies 
with the President of the Council. They are brought under observation; pub- 
lications of these men are handed to these men for study; the publications are 
gone over; perhaps, at the lowest, seven or eight are chosen for selection and 
the rest are wiped from the slate. They are brought to my notice again in the 
review of the circumstances, and, if necessary, I write to these men to find 
out what they have to say further, if I have any doubt about the credentials. 
After that committees appointed: have jurisdiction to bring the whole thing 
under review before the reports are finally sent up. I realized the responsibility 
was very great. There are three others besides myself who look after it. We 
had a leading physicist consulting with us before we ventured to put them before 
the Council; then I nominate the names to the Council. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. You are a Research Council in a direct sense?-—-A. I nominate them 
to the Research Council and then they go to the chairman of the committee 
of the Privy Council for his approval, | 

May I be permitted to say this, that no political patronage has ever entered 
Into the appointment of the technical men on the Research Council. My 
previous main task had been to select men to fill important university posts. 
I can say with a clear conscience that in twenty-five years I have never made an 
appointment, giving political consideration in any sense whatever. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

@. Has political pressure been used at all?—A. In twenty-five years— 
twice only in the twenty-five, has pressure been brought upon me to make 
appointments, but both times it happened the appointment could not be made 
because the men were not suitable and they were not named. I served under 
former governments, Liberal and Tory governments, and I will say that for 
them all, that those appointments could not be put through. 

Q. I think it is very acceptable?—A. The question of political influence 
has been raised at different times and it has been murmured political influence 
has been exercised. It has never been exercised. Our staff, in addition to being 
a research staff, is also in itself a training school for industry. I will give you 
an illustration. I know this will grow at an enormous pace. We were carrying 
on a piece of work for a certain industry. When the time came that that could 
be taken out of the laboratory and put to application, the firm came to us and 
said, ““We want the man who is in charge of this work.” They took him out 
and paid him 50 per cent. more than we were paying him and he is at the head 
of that industry. I would say he was the only-qualified man in Canada to 
do that work. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. What about replacing him, Doctor?—A. That is a test we have to face. 
Before we take a man we might have to send him out to study a year in a 
certain place. The industries send us men—we will have a certain 
problem—and they pay their salaries. That is in addition to the $75,000 
I spoke of. We want to encourage that as well, if industry has a man and 
want him to work out problems, we will let him have his training under 
our direction. After he has had his technical training he can get his 
industrial training in our laboratories. We bring all the help to bear upon 
him that it is possible for us to do. You might be interested if I take just one 
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or two cases of the sort of men we have had to find. I have in hand the 
credentials of the head of our chemical department. He had a national scholar- 
ship on the Board of Great Britain, from 1903 to 1906; in 1906, he was super- 
visor of chemistry in the Royal College, London; 1907, President of the Institute 
of Chemistry; 1908, Associate, Chemistry Association; 1928, awarded the medal 
of the rubber industry in Great Britain. He has fellowships in seven scientific 
societies. In addition to that he is the author of over 60 publications in various 
fields of organic chemistry. It was in those fields he was given the Caldwell 
gold medal for chemistry research in Great Britain. That is the type of man 
that has to be coaxed to come into our service. Having found out the kind of man 
he was, we made an effort to get him. I will take the Chief of our division of 
physics and engineering. This gentleman is a graduate of McGill university. 
He has had a long professional experience; he served during the war in 
scientific research under the British government; he perhaps had more experience 
in solving the submarine problem than any other man. I have a list of 37 
papers and books he has published, many of these being of the greatest theoreti- 
cal value and some of them of great practical value. 

Those two men are the men who have been placed at the head of those two 
divisions. 

By the Chairman: 

@. Do you mind telling me what salaries are paid to those two gentlemen, 
respectively ?—A. Their salaries begin at $6,500 and end at $8,000. They range 
from $6,500 to $8,000. 


Mr. Bowman: You are very fortunate, Doctor, in getting men of that 
calibre for salaries like that. 


The CHarrmMan: I do not see how they do it. 


The Witness: When I come to the question of salaries I will say some- 
thing further. We made a proposal to the government that a scale of salaries 
should be fixed which would draw the best men: out of the institutes, at least 
their intellectual equivalents out of the research institutes. I know that industrial 
research men are paid $25,000 a year. 


By the Charman: 

Q@. I should think you would have a little chance of drawing from industry? 
—A. We realize that we could not compete with a big organization, but we can 
go to an industrial school and say to a good man, “We will give you a $1,000 
more than you are getting now.” He would rather have an increase, $1,000 
extra, and give up consulting work. 

Q. Have a lot of research work ahead of him?—A. Yes; he would prefer 
to go into research work. When the Privy Council consulted as to the averages 
of salaries they had some doubt about them and they went over to the Beatty 
Commission. The Beatty Commission went into that in detail and they saw 
at once we were looking for special men, and I think, it is not divulging any 
secret to say we were told, “If you can get men for that salary you are not 
paying them too much” and a scale of salary was given to them. One man was 
receiving, through his university, a salary more than I paid him, but he preferred 
to come into research work, and I do not think we ought to penalize too much 
men who do that sort of thing. 

In our work there is very little routine character; I suppose not more than 
5 per cent. of the work being done in our laboratories should be called routine, 
that is testing, whether it is true or not. Nearly every bit of it is something new, 
finding out something new. We are making a special study at the moment of the 
waste weed seeds that come down to Fort William with the summer’s crop. I 
understand there are 50,000 tons of these seeds, that have no value. We have 
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gone so far as to study the extraction of oil from them and we hope a new indus- 
try may grow so we are making a study of these weed seeds. The only way is to 
try, and we are trying by every process now to see to what use these things can 
be put. That is an illustration of what is going on in our laboratories. Another 
thing is the research going on with maple sugar. You know the process of maple 
sugar getting so hard, it is difficult to use it, after six months, without a hammer. 
We have gone so far as to get maple sugar that is friable. It is now being 
passed out to sugar manufacturers in Canada. We are trying to get a patent 
in the United States to cover the possible use of it in the United States. Those 
are two illustrations of the work that is going on. I cannot over-emphasize that 
all our work is not routine. We want to do new work, and our men are 
employed for the purpose of doing new work, and I am not anxious they should 
get routine work to do. On the question of salaries, I think we put in a salary 
scale in that letter. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we have it on record. 


The Witness: Did I put in the Beatty Commission document approving the 
salary lists? The salaries that might be regarded as large salaries represent a 
very small number of our people. Unless we have the type of men for that 
work we might as well close our doors. A man must be a Doctor of Science 
of from ten to fifteen years’ standing. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Your service would be absolutely no use unless you had the very best 
men?—A. Every dollar spent would be absolutely wasted, under any other cir- 
cumstances. Unless we can get these men there is no place for us at all. 

The Cuarrman: I do not think you need to emphasize that to the Committee, 
Doctor. | 

The Witness: The question of the size of salaries paid us—I am sorry 
to have to refer to this. I have made this chart. It was prepared some time 
ago by the Professional Institute of Canada, setting out the salaries that were 
being paid in the various departments of the government to the various grades. 
It now shows the salaries paid us. A statement was made the other day that 
our salaries were probably 25 to 50 per cent. more than paid to any other branch. 
Anybody who makes that statement does not know what our salaries are. I 
have put them on this chart but I would like the privilege of taking it away 
because I had to mark it in lead pencil. This is intended to show the salaries of 
the various grades, the range of salaries of the various grades in the Civil 
Service. This was the range of salary, to the lowest grade. In this particular 
case we represented ours on the chart, from there to there (indicating). We 
have two grades of men that are junior service men. We take in juniors—they 
have to prove themselves and we have to try them out. We have a reason 
for doing it, first getting men in our laboratories, in addition to testing them out 
in the universities. These men are paid lower salaries than in the other grades. 
The average salaries were higher than ours. We have tried to put the salaries 
on the top grade. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


(). That would cover the comparison to the deputy heads of the depart- 
ment now, if you could make a comparison?—-A. There is no one could make 
a comparison except the deputy heads. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


@. And the deputy heads would be getting much higher salaries?—A. Yes, 
much higher. I am sorry to have to refer to that but I thought it was hardly 
just to have that statement go uncontradicted. It has been repeated in the 
city here that our salaries were so much higher. That is not so: 
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The CuamrMAN: The statement that was made was really very indefinite. 
It was made by Dr. MacTavish, one of the Commissioners. He said he would 
be quite safe in saying: “because I have discussed the matter with Dr. Tory 
when he was selecting his staff; I think his staff is paid probably 25 to 50 per 
cent. higher than any similar positions in the service.” It was very indefinite. 


The Witness: Broadly speaking, there are no positions in the Service 
comparing to the service of our higher grades. After we have located men of 
a similar standing, wherever there are men of that quality, they are being paid 
equivalent to what ours are being paid. 

I would say the confusion has arisen from the use of terms. When you say 
a director, he may be a director of a great railway company or he may be a 
director of a boot and shoe store. You have to discriminate between what 
work men do. I think there has been discrimination in the use of the terms. 
We have a considerable staff of the type that will make equipment; usually 
research necessitates the designing of equipment to carry it on, and if it is 
electrical research you must get a good deal of equipment to carry it on. We 
have quite a little staff working on that. Our method of doing that is this, 
and here again IJ am perhaps answering a question no one wants to ask. We 
advertise and find out where men are who have peculiar qualifications, say an 
instrument maker, and we might get 25 or 30 men in a year. We take the men 
individually into the shop. We put them to work under a foreman, with the 
instruments they have to use, to see if they know how to use them. No man 
is put on that work until he is tried out in the workshop to see if he can do the 
work we want done. It is not hard now to do that class of work. Two years 
ago it was exceedingly difficult. As a matter of fact our salary scale would not 
bring the best men to us. Last year we took men from the Department of 
Interior laboratories. In the first place the salaries the men were getting there 
were higher than ours. These men have come to us and they are dissatisfied 
with the fact that men in no superior grade to them are being paid higher 
salaries. We are not going to extremes in making claim for salaries. Perhaps 
I might mention one other thing: We have now on our staff 47 professional men, 
that we call professional men, and we have 19 sub-professional laboratorians. 
Our workshop staff is 23; our administrative staff, 25. 


By the Charman: 


Q. When you say professional men, is that limited to the learned pro- 
fessions?—A. The kind of men who have gone through university training. Of 
those 47 men, 26 have taken their science degree; some of them are Masters 
and are working under the senior grade. I just want to make the statement 
that, of the 47, only 3 can be regarded as in that higher grade of salaries. All 
the rest belong to the lower grade, whose salaries are on the merit scale, and 
as the days go by the lower paid will be increased as they go on, because we 
will always be appointing junior men instead of senior men. 

I think the question of security was raised in the Committee and, I think, 
one of the members of the Civil Service Commission suggested they could do 
the work better than we could do it, they could give security. I do not think 
there is any other way to do work in the Research Council like we are doing it. 

Mr. Bowman: I could only wish the rest of the Service were picked in as 
able a manner. 


The Witness: There is no other way we can do it, so far as taking men 
who are not familiar with the details of the work. Some of the state universities 
years ago tried to make appointments. I am sure you will recall, Mr. Chairman, 
that for some years Toronto University tried independent appointments, and 
the chaos that resulted meant a complete change of the university staff and 
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later a change was made to appointments as we have it here. All of our state 
universities have followed that example and do in the same sense to-day; and, 
so far as we are a training school, we take towards the Government the stand 
that the state university takes towards the provincial Government. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I have one thing in my mind I would like to follow up for a moment 
and while I say it it may bring something else to your mind. You would like 
to see this staff of men you have described, who have to make the things with 
which you work-—- —A. Men who are instrument makers. We have not many 
men of that sort in Canada. They are nearly all Old Country trained men, 
who have come to this country. 

Q. When you selected these men did you, or your Council, give considera- 
tion to the method prescribed in our Service, wherever a man is appointed and 
the board gives him a rating according to what he says in his application and 
subsequently he gets a rating as to what the concensus of opinion of that board 
may be as to his ability?—-A. We certainly consider that the sub-professional 
men on the administrative work might be men in connection with the Civil 
Service organization. But we came to the conclusion we could do it for our 
purposes at infinitely less cost. We created them all on the same basis. We 
gave consideration to that. 

Q. You are still of the opinion your method of taking them in and trying 
them is still more satisfactory than the other system?—A. Absolutely. We 
get credentials first, but, before we accept the credentials, we know how weak 
the credentials are. A man goes to the foreman of the workshops; he is tested 
out to see what his quality is and the selection is made from the test of quality. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Does your department sometimes bring in an individual who is develop- 
ing some idea or theory, in order to encourage him. For instance, I have in 
mind right now—is not your department to-day working on an electric moisture 
tester to determine the moisture content in wheat?—A. Mr. Vallance, what 
happened was this. Under the Board of Grain Commissioners there was a young 
fellow of considerable ability, and the Chairman spoke to me and said we 
might give him advice, and we had him six months, and he perfected the equip- 
ment while he was here and we sent him back to his own staff on the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, to find out whether it was too fine an instrument to 
be used by the rank and file. That process is in use at the moment. There 
is another gentleman who is interested in a certain treatment of apple products. 
He had an idea in mind if a certain thing could be done it would be of tremen- 
dous value in the by-product of apples. I said, “ Are you willing to pay the 
price for getting it done.” We said, “If you will pay the price we will select 
the man.” We have a man working on that problem for this firm. We are 
giving him all the help we can for developing this process, but he is taking the 
responsibility of paying for the investigation. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I suppose you are familiar with the work of the Biological Council of 
the Government?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any reason why the work of the Biological Council of Canada 
should not be coupled with the Research Council of Canada?—A. I have always 
been in a somewhat embarrassing position, since I came to the Service, under 
the fear I was trying to bring things under the control of the Research Council. 
I would make this statement—if we were sorting the organization of our work 
de novo we would never do the way we were doing; we would centralize it under 
one organization. 
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Q. You would have research into biological matters made by the Biological 
Board?—A. Made by the Biological Board, as they have it in England. 

Q. The work of the Biological Board is extremely valuable work, the 
work they have done, but I was wondering if co-ordination would provide 
better facilities?—A. In the first place we have assistant researches. Any man 
in Canada that can show us that he is working on a piece of research work 
that is progressing and all he needs is to get equipment, or a junior man to 
work under him, we have made grants to such organizations. I think, last year, 
we had 100 researches going on and it only cost us $300 or $400. We helped 
them with Junior men or equipment. We have given co-operation in research 
work that is so big it could not be done by an individual. | 

Take the research going on for the last five years in Canada with regard 
to rust in wheat. The department of Agriculture and ourselves had a discus- 
sion over it and we formed a joint committee of one member of the universities 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba; we found the money and gave such additional 
help as they required to the Universities to carry on that work. We have 
tried to bring all the persons available in the country that could have some 
substantial thought about it and bring in the men to work on it. We have 
been doing that in a score of researches going on to-day. The departments of 
Agriculture of the Federal Government and of the western Governments and the 
three Western Universities have made a complete survey of weed in Western 
Canada, for the possible elimination of weeds. That is costing us about $10,000. 
The other Universities of the provinces are putting ten men on the work. Now, in 
a very short time—as a matter of fact the report is going through our press 
to-day—we hope to present to that committee a picture of the real situation 
in the western provinces regarding the dangers of weeds and with conditions to 
deal with that. There has been complete co-operation with the Universities, 
the Federal Government and the department of Agriculture of the provinces, 
everybody paying something to it. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Has there been co-operation between your Council and the Biological 
Board?—A. To this extent—we have asked the Biological Board—I will give 
you an illustration: An application was made to us to make a research on the 
discolouration of lobsters. The Biological Board was asked to go ahead with 
that. 

Q. Tinned lobsters you mean?—A. We solved the problem. We spent 
about $5,000. The packers on the Atlantic coast said it was worth about 
$500,000 a year. That was the first estimate when the thing was first done; 
and certainly the fishermen got the advantage of it as well. Another matter 
was the question of bacteria on fish shipped from the coast up to Montreal; 
a fair percentage was going bad. We had a thorough investigation on that. 
I think it cost us $1,500 to do it. We said, “If fish were treated in that way 
you need have no further worry.” Another thing was the discolouration of 
salt. We made an investigation and we found, to our surprise, that there was 
a bacteria that actually lived on salt, and the salt from that particular locality, 
coming to our coast carried with it the bacteria which injured the fish and it 
would require treatment if that salt were to be used. 

Q. And you have eliminated it?—A. We have shown a way of eliminat- 
ing it. 

We have a number of scholarships. In selecting men for our scholarships 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Before you leave that question of fish, have you not been called into 
consultation with respect to white fish in Manitoba, in Lake Winnipegosis and 
Lake Winnipeg?—A. Our attention has been called to that and we could not 
undertake it until we get into our neW laboratories, when we will have equip- 
ment for dealing with a case of that sort. 


By Vir Ens; 
Q. I think the question of the fishing industry depends entirely on approved 
and simplified methods. J am very sincere in asking you whether there is a 
connection between the Biological Board and the Research Council? Might 
that not be valuable?—A. If we could co-ordinate, agreeing to work together, 
assigning the tasks, carrying them out, I venture to say we sal: add to our 
efficiency 33 per cent. I am convinced of that. 


By the Chairman: 

q. As a member of the Committee who knows nothing of the situation, 
except what I have heard about it, what is the objection to the affiliation with 
the National Council of any other research organizations in the departments? 
What is the objection to it?--A. I suppose it is the objection of established— 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Established institutions. The Biological Board is responsible to no one. 
It is not under any Department?—A. We are responsible to the Committee of 
the Privy Council. The Biological Council is responsible to no one; they are 
not under any department or under any council. 


By the Chairman: 


Q@. That seems a remarkable situation, that any public board should be 
in receipt of money paid by the taxpayers and not be responsible to any one. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

@. I think the Doctor will agree as to the Wheat Standards Board. No one 
has jurisdiction over it?—A. I think they act under an Act of Parliament, but 
they are not responsible to anybody. 

Mr. Ernst: The Biological Board ally themselves very closely with the 
Minister of Fisheries, because they deal with fishery problems. 

Mr. Vatuance: The Wheat Standards Board are responsible to nobody. 
I think the industry agrees they are doing various works in many respects. 

The Witness: What you really need in the departments of the government 
are confidence, co-operation and willingness to work together. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you not more likely to secure that desired result if all the scientific 
departments were amalgamated or affiliated under some head? 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I think the Doctor does not want to be placed in the position of advocat- 
ing bringing these other departments into the National Research Council for fear 
they might think it is a personal matter—-A. Whenever we have to tackle a 
problem that touches another field we have to try and bring in men from other 
departments of the service. We had Dr. Camsell, when he was on the Research 
Council; we hoped there could be goodwill established between us; and we have 
done an enormous amount of work together. If we could get away from the 
fear of the talk and that sort of thing we could still do more together. 
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Mr. Eagleson has just suggested to me you might be interested in the work 
we did in connection with the Trail Smelter. The Trail Smelter had a case 
entered against them by the state of Washington, for something like $6,000,000 
or $7,000,000. A group of scientific men from the United States went into 
the work, and the government was appealed to. Here was a great big 
problem, involving an enormous sum of money, so we threw ourselves into 
the scheme; we organized a staff and, I think, we brought common sense and 
reason to bear on the problem. The people who were making complaints, 
instead of getting $6,000,000, had I think $350,000 given them by the 
International Joint Commission unanimously as the award for the damages that 
had been done. That was a very high-class piece of work; and when we wanted 
assistance for a proposition like this we went straight to the department and 
asked if they had anyone to give us, and they had a young man who had com- 
pleted his training, and the training we would give him would be of the greatest 
advantage to him. We gave it to him for two years. We solved that problem 
and, I think, we saved the Canadian company a few million dollars by that 
piece of work alone. I think we saved more on that than the whole Research 
Council cost to date. I am sure of that. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Your findings, in any investigation you make, you give free to 
Canadian industries?—A. Perhaps a word of explanation of what we do would 
be in order. There are two ways of viewing the subject, of throwing a scheme 
open. If a discovery, we will say, is one that requires a large expenditure of 
money you cannot get a company to go into the development of it, if it is 
wide open. In that case we have been taking a patent ourselves; the patent 
belongs to the Government of Canada, the Research Council, or can be handed 


- over to anybody only on the approval of the Privy Council. Take the sugar 


patent, where it will be a help to the community at large, we throw it wide 
open; everbody has it. Where it would requiré organization of business to 
handle, we are considering what is the best way to handle that. In England, 
they are facing exactly the same position with their Research Council. If you 
throw it wide open, no one person will go into it, unless he sees he is protected 
during the preliminary stages of his work. The United States have the same 
problem; they have thrown them all open to everybody. They are considering 
now whether they can charge a royalty. I hope some day we will get quite a 
handsome royalty that we will apply to research. That is the way I am hoping 
it will work out. 

Q. In your investigation, and in your research, you take in the treatment 
of wheat?—-A. Yes, wherever there is a business organization. It is only where 
it requires business organization of money to do it. Take the fellow who is 
working on apples, we give him space. If he can get anything out of it, he can 
have it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It benefits ultimately by the building up of an industry?—A. During 
the war Austrian magnesite was kept out of this country; during the war we 
could not get that in from Europe, so we developed some low-grade ores in the 
province of Quebec, and the moment the war was over, and the Austrian 
magnesite began to come in again, the whole thing closed down, and an appeal 
was made for help. It was made to me. Perhaps I might be a little over 
optimistic to jump in and give help if help can be given. Anyhow, we tackle 
every problem. We spent altogether a considerable sum of money on that 
investigation. It was fundamental stuff from the beginning. In the end, we 
solved the problem, so that that industry to-day is flourishing. Last year the 
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Canadian Pacific shipment of freight was $100,000 alone. That industry is 
on its feet to-day. I was thinking of sending our material to market in England, 
and on this side we have entered the American market, in spite of the duties and 
that sort of thing, and we have some of the business of some of the big American 
steel companies, because our product is a better product than the Austrian. 
We have been doing a lot of work in grain. We were very lucky in that. 
There was left over about $200,000 from grain overages, and the government 
turned that over to the Research Council, and we have been carrying on 
for the last few years without any charge to the government. It was taken 
from the overages turned over to us and we are using it for research purposes. 
We have practically two large volumes of reports already out. In that work 
we are co-operating with the Department of Agriculture and particularly with 
the Agriculture departments in Western Canada and the universities there. 


The CuarrMAN: Are there any other questions from Dr. Tory? On behalf 
of the Committee, Doctor, I wish to thank you very much for coming here. Your 
evidence, to me, at least, and I am sure to other members, has been extremely 
‘informative. 


Dr. E. 8. ARCHIBALD, called and sworn. 


By the Charman: 

Q@. You, Doctor, are President of the Professional Institute of the Civil 
Service of Canada?—A. Yes. 

@. And, Doctor, you wish to make some statements to this Committee?— 
A. As President of the Professional Institute, I have a brief memorandum which 
I would read and perhaps that will bring out some questions. In introducing 
this memorandum, however, I wish to say how much I have appreciated the 
evidence of Dr. Tory and the emphasis he placed on the qualities of the men 
he has so kindly and freely mentioned, in the department of Agriculture and 
other departments who are doing research, and who co-operate with the research - 
council in so many ways. Departmental men in research are really carefully 
picked; there should not be any misunderstanding about this. Even though under 
the Civil Service Act and the Civil Service classification, we very often do not 
get the best men in the Service, vet the fact is that all possible care is used in 
the selection of all technical men such as specialized chemists, plant path- 
ologists, ete. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. You direct the Experimental Farms?—A. In my capacity as civil 
servant, I am Director of Dominion experimental farms, which by the way, have 
some 1,800 lines of experimental research going on. In plant pathologist work 
alone we have more workers than all the other institutions in Canada combined. 
These are different research services, and Dr. Tory’s committees at all times 
have full co-operation from us assisting in research. Those men are the men who 
are doing the largest part of plant disease research work in Canada; the other 
workers being the universities. These men all combine with Dr. Tory on com- 
mittees. The men who are doing research work in plant pathology must be the 
best men available, and the greatest trouble we have in developing or holding 
a certain class of men is the matter of classification. This is one of the principal 
reasons why we are losing them to the United States or to industry. The low 
classification is the deterring factor, not the machinery for appointments. When 
it comes to selecting high-class men, in any phase of research work, the very 
logical and first step taken by the departmental or the branch head is to see 
where well trained men are available and to try to induce them to promise to 
answer Civil Service advertisements. Simultaneously the Civil Service adver- : 
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tises In any province or in any country the department wishes. From then on 
the Commission has a Civil Service examining board. I do wish to emphasize 
that point, that research men in departments are just as highly valued for their 
ability and their training and are just as carefully selected by the heads, but 
with this very meagre salary classification always as a deterrent. 

Q. May I take it that your view is you cannot get the best men, or the 
best men you want, because the salaries are low?—A. Yes, no doubt. The 
Beatty Commission acknowledged that. The Beatty Commission inquired into 
all salaries of prefessional men. 

Q. And made a recommendation as a result of the investigation?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the recommendation made by the Beatty Commission were put into 
effect would it bring about an improvement in the situation you have just out- 
lined?—A. Very largely. We want a cereal chemist, not to do routine but special 
research work. We have two or three men in our department making a protein 
analysis, routine chemical work and I wanted a man specially qualified in pro- 
tein investigations. That position has been advertised four times unsuccessfully. 
The Civil Service board has all the representations needed and they decided it 
was unwise again to advertise, under the present classification. That is a situa- 
tion that might exist also in departments where high-class men are needed to 
support the work men are doing in allied lines, experimental work or perhaps 
some other phase of work in the department. In that connection, may I give an 
illustration of the relative salary classes. The Dominion Botanist has a salary 
of $3,480. The Beatty Commission recommended a classification up to $5,500. 
That man is in. charge of 11 branch pathological laboratories, of which the Rust 
Research Laboratory at Winnipeg is one of the largest, but only one of the 11. 
He has a staff at Ottawa. He has all the other phases of agronomic botany, 
histology, and all the various aspects of botanical investigation, and I do not 
think it would be humanly possible to replace the present man with a man of 
equal experience under the classification of $5,000 or $6,000. 

By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Does he come in a-general class of some kind?—A. He comes as the 
Chief. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. His recognized maximum is now a little over $3,480, and then you pro- 
vide him with a house or give him an allowance?—A. He has a $360 house 
allowance. | 

Q. So we must add that to the $3,480 maximum?—A. Yes. The Dominion 
Chemist, recognized all over Canada and in the United States, in Great Britain 
and other countries as one of the leading agricultural chemists in the world— 
his contributions to science, to practical agriculture in every way are well known 
—gets a salary at the present time of $4,000. For three successive years the 
department has been compelled to ask for an annual renewal of his appointment 
because no successor is availakle at the salary offered. Heads of university 
chemistry departments all over Canada have given their aid but we have been 
unable to find even a reasonably well trained successor in agricultural chemistry 
for a salary under six or seven thousand dollars. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I note in the classification of the Civil Service there is a note to com- 
pensation to this position. That it is subject to change when the present 
incumbent relinquishes his office. Does that mean they are going to cut it down? 
—A. It means they might cut it down to $3,480. 

-Q. Where you have to get a man with special qualifications and where 
you have to seek, if men are looking for such a position, are you going to have. 
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in the ordinary course of events, to make the salary scale such as would appeal 
to the man you want in each individual case and to the party who pays the 
money ?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Then in view of that situation, would it not be better if positions of that 
kind were taken from under this classification altogether? Employees in a 
similar position to those under the National Research Council, where they are 
not bound by the hard and fast rules of the Civil Service Act would and could 
deal with the individual man for the individual job?—A. There must be more 
elasticity in his appointment. 

Q. How many key positions would there be in your department?—A. Just 
in the Experimental Farm alone, not including the Entomological branch, or the 
Health of Animals, we have eight positions that you might call major key 
positions. 

Q. Possibly the amalgamation of two or three, under one, in order to have 
a very high-class man at the top might pay eventually ?At the Central Farm 
the heads of each major plant breeding division is outstanding and of world 
recognition. The heads of the Divisions of Chemistry and Botany are equally 
good examples but on the branch farms these are generally trained superin- 
tendents, and in the branch laboratories it is entirely different. We have 
in the Rust laboratory in Winnipeg a whole string of men, comparatively 
young men who have earned their doctor’s degree, and with the encouragement 
of the Research Council and the encouragement of the Universities they have 
become recognized as the ablest men in wheat rust research anywhere in the 
world, and it is the best organized body of men. These men cannot possibly 
be replaced for their present classification, and, certainly, the senior man at 
most of our plant diseases laboratories is a key man. So, you see, in the 
various grades of key men there would possibly be twenty positions, and whether 
or not these should be recognized separately in the Civil Service classification, 
or handled in some other way, is immaterial, as long as there is enough salary 
to hold them and to fill vacancies as occurring with really high classed men. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Of course, you appreciate that the subject matter is one with which this 
Committee cannot deal?—A. I fully realize that. 

Q. The power is now in the Civil Service Commission to initiate this 
method. The Beatty Commission has made a recommendation. We are really 
concerned more and have to be concerned more with what statutory amend- 
ments, if any, we should recommend, and not a Board administration?—A. If I 
have gone a little afield it is perhaps to emphasize the two facts which really 
are under the Act, that so far as most of the departments are concerned every 
care is taken in the selection of high classed men—the high class men as repre- 
sented by the bulk of the members of the Professional Institute, are not second- 
rate men. They are the men who have been doing the work for the Civil Service 
of Canada, taking the initiative and leadership in engineering work, medical 
and research in various aspects, and these are the key men on whom the Research 
Council which has put up such an excellent case for the proper evaluation of 
good men, are dependent, Just as the Government and the people are dependent 
on them for high-class work. And they are doing the work. Now, may I read 
a memorial? | 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. While you are on the question of classification, may I ask a question: 
You maintain that the classification for these key men is too low, and I think 
from what you said that the Committee agrees with you. Now, what is the 
obstacle to a reclassification of these positions? Is the obstacle in the Civil 
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Service Commission?—-A. No, no, there has been no obstacle in the Civil Service 
Commission. The Civil Service Commission, a year previous to the bringing 
down of the Beatty report, also presented a report to Government, particularly 
emphasizing the necessity for a reclassification of the professional and technica! 
positions, particularly of research men in the department. That was set to one 
side as being inadequate, the government, saying that the recommendations 
were not sufficiently high, which was true; but they were infinitely better than 
existed then and which still exist. It was set aside and the Beatty Commission 
was appointed, which as you know, presented the Beatty Commission report. 
The Professional Institute, by the way, when the Beatty Commission report was 
brought down—although more or less on solicitation—pointed out some of the 
small inconsistencies and errors which were bound to exist in a report of that 
kind and for which machinery was set up for the correction. They emphatically 
recommended to the Government that it implement the application of the Beatty 
Commission report. So that the Civil Service Commission report and the Beatty 
Commission report on reclassification of technical men would have been a dis- 
tinct step forward, and both of which would have been favourably accepted by 
the professional men. 

Q. When was the Civil Service recommendation for reclassification made? 
—A. Just a year previous to the Beatty report. 

@. When did the Beatty report come in?—A. The year before last—1929. 

Q. Here we have a peculiar situation. The Civil Service Commission are 
agreed that the classification is too low, and the Government, evidently, are 
agreed that the classification 1s too low, and yet the classification remains where 
it was before the recommendation was made?—-A. Minus a 10 per cent cut, sir. 

The CHatrRMAN: Because, in the meantime, it became very necessary, in 
order to carry on the business of this country, that very heavy additional taxa- 
tion should be imposed upon the public. I imagine that is the reason why 
prompt consideration was not given to put into effect the recommendations of 
the Beatty Commission. 5 

The Witness: But you recognize then, gentlemen, that these professional 
and technical men, many of whom could have gone to the United States Depart- 
ments or to Canadian or American universities, but decided to stick with the 
big field of opportunity in Canada, have been carrying that 10 or 15 or 20 per 
cent cut for a number of years. There has not been a complaint, or a whimper 
from any of the technical men regarding the 10 per cent cut as a patriotic move, 
but they do recognize that the 10 per cent cut, and a great deal more, has been 
carried by them as compared with salaries in other institutions in Canada and 
outside for many years. 

By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. I do not know whether the question is pertinent or not. Naturally, 1 am 
interested in agriculture and its developments. If it has been difficult for you 
to carry on your department, paying the salaries that you have up until now— 
I am afraid I must mention this—in going through the estimates I noticed that 
your estimate is particularly slashed this year?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you propose to carry on. I do not want you to answer if 1% is 
not pertinent. Naturally, I noticed that— 

Mr. Ernst: I doubt whether the question is in order. 

Mr. VaLuANce: I do not care. I will ask it at some time when it is. 

The Wirness: May I offer the other angle and state that so far as all the 
trained men in the various sciences pertaining to agriculture are concerned, 
during the last ten years, since the Arthur Young and the Griffenhagen reports 
were brought down, other departments have had upward reclassification, show- 
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ing that the departmental heads were by no means satisfied that their technical 
and professional men were being fairly dealt with. Nor was it fair in the 
departments to hold men under such low classifications. Agriculture was the 
only one, in all the technical groups, that did not benefit in any way. And so 
there have been men in all the sciences pertaining to agriculture who have been 
carrying a double handicap for the past ten or twelve years as compared with 
the men in other branches—other technical men in the service, and all of them 
as compared with technical men in other services. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In other words, the technical men in the agricultural service are lower 
paid than technical men in similar positions in other departments?—A. Yes. We 
have in agriculture a very high percentage of our men with their doctor’s degrees 
in science, and these men receive from 10 to 15 or 20 per cent. less than men of 
similar academic qualification often with less responsibilities and less potential 
earning power to the people of Canada. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. You have our sympathy, but we have not much to do with it?— 
A. I fully realize that. Pardon me for digressing. I did want to state the fact 
that there are high class men in this service that are not half appreciated and 
that were carefully picked, and we have tried to fill the vacancies as occurring 
when it is possible. The only great stumbling block is not the machinery for 
filling the position; it 1s the classification. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. When you say filled what do you mean. by whom?—A. The department. 

Q. I thought these positions were all filled by the Civil Service Commission? 
—A. Yes, on the request of the department, sir. 

Q. Again we get down to the plain, ordinary, every-day fact that the Civil 
Service Commission does fill these positions, at the request and recommendation 
of the department?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that they really have no say in the matter at all, except that if for 
some reason or other the Department was making some recommendation which 
was ostensibly inadequate they might oppose it?—A. Of course, there is the 
full machinery for filling positions, whether by open advertisement, promotion 
or otherwise. 

Q. What I am trying to get at is this: We have gone along for some years 
under the impression that we had, in this country, the much vaunted competitive, 
merit system whereby the Civil Service Commission, by a process of examination, 
always secured the appointment of the man best qualified, and that they exercised 
their discretion in selecting that man. Now, since this Committee has been 
sitting, and from matters I have heard, it would appear that the departments 
have a tremendous lot to say—the departmental head has a tremendous lot to 
say—as to who is to be selected. I am not objecting to it; I am trying to get at 
the facts. Your intimation would seem to bear out that fact, would it not?— 
A. To a certain degree. I will say this, that when the Boards are called, the 
department has one, or perhaps two, representatives, the Civil Service Com- 
mission has two representatives, and the returned men have their representative, 
and, if they are highly technical positions, almost invariably Dr. Whitby or 
Dr. Boyle, or someone else from the Research Council, or someone from the 
Mines branch, or the Biological branch, of some other department or university 
—McGill, Toronto, Queen’s—are called on very frequently for another repre- 
sentative—in other words, an jndependent technical man in that particular field. 
Now, I will say this: I attend all of the Boards for the Dominion Experimental 
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Farm for technical men. I do not leave it to anyone else. I get assistance, 
of course, in reviewing anything which must be reviewed either previous to 
the Board or after the Board from my own technical officers, but at none of the 
Board meetings has the machinery of the Civil Service Commission been in any 
way an obstruction in picking the best men. 

Q. Thank you. 


The Witness: Now, Mr. Chairman, may I read this memorial quickly? 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Has the Civil Service Commission been of much assistance, if it has not 
been an obstruction? No, I will not ask that question of you. 

The Cuarrman: It is hardly fair. 

The Wirness: I can say it has been of assistance, but I do say that when 
we get into the higher classes of men the Department must first survey the 
field, because we alone know where these highly technical men may be found. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. I can see where the technical men are in an entirely different position 
from— A. From clerical and stenographic positions, absolutely. 
The CHAIRMAN: They are in a class by themselves. 
The Witness: Now, if I may, I will read my memorial:— 


The professional Institute of the Civil Service of Canada was formed 
in 1920 to promote the welfare of its members, to maintain high pro- 
fessional standards, and to enhance the usefulness of the service to the 
public. Our motto is “ We Serve the State,” and our aim, to serve it 
whole-heartedly and with the maximum of efficiency. 

Our organization numbers some 1,300 members from all parts of 
Canada, embracing 33 professional groups as shown in the Appendix. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the professional and technical personnel 
of the service is included. | 

The Professional Institute wishes to present the following points for 
the consideration of the Select Special Committee:— 

1. The Institute has always approved of, and supported the prin- 
ciple embodied in the Civil Service Act, and now wishes to reaffirm its 
unswerving belief in the merit system of appointments to and promotions 
in the Public Service. 

2. We would strongly recommend more elasticity in the Civil Ser- 
vice Act, under proper safeguards, to enable officers to take leave of 
absence with pay, or to accumulate holidays for the purpose of pursuing 
post-graduate studies or undertaking departmental research work at 
educational institutions. Such a policy would result in increasing the 
efficiency of the professional and technical men of the service, who would 
thus be enabled to keep abreast of progress. 


Dr. Tory mentioned that privilege and found it very important. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. While in principle that privilege would be very desirable, the difficulty 
that arises is that it can be very easily abused, if you have not an extremely 
strong man at the head who will censor every case on its absolute merits?— 
A. Nevertheless, sir, I think the possible wastage and abuse would be very 
small. I take it that with men all of high standard academically and all 
pursuing post-graduate work and actually taking, to the university or to the 
sister Research institution in Great Britain, or wherever it mav be, the research 
problems of the departments on which they were working and for which they 
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were responsible, that the possibility under those safeguards is very small; 
and if the branch chief, or the departmental head, cannot safeguard the Gov- 
ernment under those circumstances and allow that much elasticity, then surely 
there is something radically wrong. I know absolutely that we have lost high- 
class men, men some of whom have had Research Council scholarships and 
promised to develop into real key men—vwe have lost them to the Experimental 
Farms’ Biological service simply because they could not pursue their post- 
eraduate work with a very little assistance, and when they were actually taking 
the department work to the university or to some sister Research Institute. 


By the Charman: 


Q. All of which, Doctor, comes back to what has been expressed before, 
that the deputy head or departmental head should have a tremendous amount 
of say—lI use that for want of a better word—in determining which man of 
several applicants is the most suitable man for a particular position which is 
available at that time?—A. With privileges when appointed. 

Q. That is what I mean?—A. “ We recommend that section 13 of the Civil 
Service Act be amended tc permit permanent appointments to be made at a 
higher rate of pay than the minimum of the class, where the public interest 
would be served to better advantage.” 

We have, within my recollection, in my branch, lost the opportunity of 
bringing back to our service men who had formerly reached the maximum of 
their position. To bring the mback into the same positions they would have to go 
right down to the minimum. They would not go to the minimum; they did 
not ask to be taken back at the maximum. Some intermediate point would 
have brought these men back to the work. | 
We believe in the principle that all promotions should carry with 

them an increase in salary which is frequently lacking owing to over- 
lapping salary ranges. We recommend therefore that promotions should 
involve a stepping-up to the next higher rate in the new salary class. - 


Q. That was developed quite fully by the Commission.—A. I might say that 

we had this prepared or roughed out before much of that evidence was given:— 

We strongly recommend the repeal of the Order in Council of 1871, 

which imposes the cost of removal expenses upon a civil servant accepting 

a promotion in another part of the country. It is our opinion that the 
public interest is unfavourably affected by this regulation. 


Mr. Ernst: I did not know there was such an Order. 


The Witness: The old Order still persists. It is obsolete but it still is in 
existence. If we have two plant pathologists, say, in the university laboratory 
at Edmonton, and if we desire to move one to Ottawa to a position of senior 
pathologist, he may be at the maximum of his class, but he comes into the 
minimum of the other class, which means practically no salary increase for a 
year, and yet he has to pay his removal expenses. Yet, if the Government trans- 
ferred him as a plant pathologist they would pay his expenses. It is really 
detrimental to proper promotion. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Was that taken up in 1924 also?—A. Yes. 
Q. And was it the opinion then that that should have been altered?—-A. Yes. 


We endorse the recommendation made by Dr. Roche that retiring 
leave be replaced by a gratuity, thus obviating the necessity of pro- 
longed vacancies. (Minutes of Evidence, page 6). 
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We recommend that Civil Service Regulation No. 73 be amended so 
as to permit retiring leave to be based on aggregate service instead of 
continuous service, as at present. This could be affected by substitution 
of the word “ continually” for “continuously.” 

We view with disfavour the appointment of temporary employees to 
positions which are obviously permanent in character. 

We favour the establishment of a permanent Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service, as suggested by Mr. Foran in his evidence 
before this committee on Thursday, March 17 (Minutes of Evidence 
page '94). | 

We realize that the present is not an opportune time to urge increases 
in classification, but we request that as soon as economic conditions per- 
mit, the recommendations of the Beatty Commission with regard to the 
technical and professional service be implemented. In the meantime the 
Civil Service Commission might be instructed to prepare for the adoption 
of these recommendations. 

We consider that where the Civil Service Commission is aware of the 
existence of anomalies or dicrepancies in the organization or classification 
of any department it should be incumbent upon the Commission to 
notify the department of the fact and to offer co-operation towards adjust- 
ment. 


By the Charman: 


Q. We think that exists now under the Statute?—A. Yes. It exists under 
the Statute, but the Civil Service Commission is not at all active in assuming its 
responsibility in that regard. 

In conclusion, we would reiterate that it is the firm conviction of the 
Professional Institute that the matter of government appointments and 
promotions should remain in the hands of the Civil Service Commission 
according to the provisions of the Civil Service Act. We believe that the 
best interests of the public service would be served by the establishment 
of the closest co-operation between the departments and the Commission, 
so that the deputy minister’s intimate knowledge of his department may 
be utilized to the best advantage. 


Q. Doctor, I simply cannot reconcile in my mind the last statement you 
read from your memorandum with the spoken statement which you gave here 
to-day in. answer to questions. In its final analysis somebody must have the 
say as to whom ought to be appointed to any particular position. Now, in your 
last statement you say this ought to be left with the Civil Service Commission? 
—A. Under the existing Act and regulations. 

@. Under the existing Act and regulations. If I conceive your prior state- 
ments it was that the departmental heads are in a better position to know who 
is most suitable to fill these highly technical positions than the Civil Service 
Commission. How on earth can you reconcile the two statements?—A. I think 
I see your viewpoint, sir. Where we have, however, parallel positions with men 
of parallel scientific training in two different departments, if there were not some 
means of standardizing under a common Act one departmental deputy might 
very easily have men— 

Q. Standardizing in what rsepect?—-A. In as far as evaluation to classifica- 
tion. 

Q. I should think that the only thing in the world you could not do with 
a man in a highly technical position is to standardize either the man or the 
position. As I understand it, for these highly technical positions, you require 
a man who is above the standard—everybody has a certain degree of qualifi- 
cation—when he leaves the university he has either graduated in science, or 
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in law from a law school, or medicine from a medical college. I cannot see 
your point on standardization?—-A. Perhaps the word was incorrectly chosen, 
but a classification within which men of similar scientific attainment might be 
paid. 

Q. Yes. But I am not thinking of pay and I am not thinking in terms 
of classification; I am thinking in terms of obtaining for the public service of 
this country the best men available where we can?—A. For senior, inter- 
mediate and junior positions alike? 

Q. No. I do, not want to bother you with the ordinary positions of clerk 
and all that?—A. I am speaking of technical and professional men. 

Q. Say technical and professional men in your own field. Who is in a 
better position to judge the most suitable men in those positions, the depart- 
mental head or some of the officials of the departments who are familiar with 
the position and the qualification of the men required and all that sort of thing, 
or a Commisison, aloof and apart? Who is going to determine it on the best 
basis? —A. Obviously the department knows its men. 

@. Then, if the department—and by that I presume you mean depart- 
mental head because I presume he reflects the views of the department—if 
the departmental head is in the best position to select the man, then how do 
you reconcile that with the view you have stressed that a system whereby, 
theoretically at least, it is left to the Commission to determine, should be endorsed 
by your organization? That is what is bothering me?—A. Our interpretation 
of the Act, sir, is that the department has a full, voice in the promotion and 
in the selection. 

@. At the present time?—A. Yes, through the Civil Servis Commission. 
Now, all the other various factors which come under the Civil Service Act as 
to holidays and leave, they naturally apply to all of the service, and the 
selection of these men under the Civil Service Commission brings them into line 
with all the routine to carrying on under the regulations of the Civil Service 
Act. 

Q. But so far as getting the men most suitable for the position at the 
present time, you think that, under the present system, the Department really 
has full say and full scope to ‘wet the man whom they think is the best qualified? 
—A. So far as my personal experience is concerned, we have had the fullest 
co-operation from the Civil Service Commission, and no hindrance whatever in 
the securing of the best men available. 

Q. Thank you. That clarifies something that has been bothering me a 
good bit. 


By Mr. MaclInnis: 


Q. Following, and possibly getting to the root of the questions asked by 
the Chairman, if you will pardon me, the Civil Service Commission was not 
appointed because the departments were incapable of choosing the best men. 
I assume that the Civil Service Commission was appointed not because they 
were incapable, but because it was not generally done. Is not that really the 
foundation of the whole thing? You do not need to answer that. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. In the lower classes?—-A. In the lower classes. 

Q. You would scarcely say that applied to the technical classes?—A. No. 
I do not think it would apply to the technical service. 

Mr. MacInnis: We are talking about appointments. 

The CHAtrRMAN: I was only questioning Dr. Archibald so that there may 
be no misunderstanding with regard to technical and professional men for 
technical and professional positions. 
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Mr. MacInnis: We will come back to that. The deputy of the depart- 
ment is not generally selected because of his technical understanding of any 
question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. 
Mr. MacInnis: Oh, no. 
Mr. Ernst: He has assistants. 


Mr. MacInnis: Of course, he has assistants, provided he is wise enough 
to ask the advice of his assistants; but at the same time, the ideal Commission 
would be the one that had wisdom enough to use the intelligence and knowledge 
of the departments and strength enough to resist the encroachments of the 
departments when necessary. 

The Witness: And both of these points are covered by the Act, are they 
not? We do believe, and may I make this statement as a departmental 
official, that the Civil Service Commission, by probably assuming more initiative 
as allowed under the Act, could be a much stronger co-operative factor in help- 
ing the department than it is. That is, there is not the close bond of co- 
operative assistance that there might be. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 

. We know the system that prevails at the present time for the appoint- 
ment of technical men. That has been a point of difficulty all along as to whether 
they should be appointed on the recommendation of the deputy minister rather 
than upon the recommendation of the Civil Service Commission, in conjunction 
with the deputy minister. Now, you have cleared up in my mind that point to a 
certain extent. Were you in the service under the operation of the 1908 Act?— 
A. I came into the service in 1912. 

@. Then it was the old Act?—A. Yes. 

@. I wonder if you remember the operation of Section 20 in the old Act? 
That had regard to the appointment of technical _men. It was something like 
this—and I want your view on the old practice and the new practice, because 
that is the point that is always coming up in the appointment of technical men— 
under the old Act the deputy minister went out into the field and selected a man 
and then the Civil Service Commission passed upon his qualifications, and if the 
Civil Service Commission were satisfied that he was qualified for the position, 
they issued a certificate. Do you remember that practice?—A. I did not have 
any intimate association with it. I was a divisional chief then. 

Q. That gave much more power to the deputy minister for the selection of 
the technical men. Having those two systems in mind, which one of the two 
would you prefer?—A. Well, as President of the Professional Institute, I would 
scarcely care to express an opinion. 

Q. Maybe so; but an individual view. Maybe you do want to answer it. 

The CHAIRMAN: We realize that the witness is placed in a very difficult 
position; he is a civil servant himself. 

The Wrrness: As a departmental chief, I do not mind giving you an 
opinion. 

By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Let us go back to the present system. You say it works well with the 
co- operation of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that the difficulty is as to the question of salary?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now if the ranges of salary for these technical men were increased to, say, 
what the Beatty Commission had fen aa would that help you along in 
the selection of these men?—A. Oh, 

@. Would it remove all of this ' diticulty 2A. Yes. It would remove our 


difficulty. 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You were going to say something, as the head of a department?—A. As 
the head of a department, I do not mind saying that as. long as the deputy and 
the chiefs of branches are in harmony, that the deputy is prepared to leave to the 
chief of the branch in question the surveying of the field for highly qualified 
men, whether or not there is a letter of application to the deputy or to the 
Commission, or whether there is no letter it is immaterial as long as you have 
that field of men to pick from. I am speaking as a departmental official—if we 
had the proper classification, there is nothing in the Civil Service Act and there 
is certainly nothing in our relationship with the Civil Service Commission, 
which would preclude the possibility of our inducing those 5, 6, 7 or 8 highly 
qualified men to apply to the Commission, and as the voice of the Depart- 
ment on the examining board, I would have just the same power of selecting 
the best men as though the Civil Service Commission did not come into the 
picture at all, and the Deputy Minister had sanctioned my selection. The 
personal relation exists there, but the harmonious condition which does exist 
between my branch of the department, the Experimental Farms Branch, and 
the Civil Service Commission is not in any way an obstruction in getting the 
best men to apply. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. No; but I suppose you are still affected by this hard and fast rule that 
your best man might put in an application one day too late and they would 
write back and say, “you cannot even be admitted to examination because you 
are a day late.’”’—A. We have had no trouble in that connection. They will 
take delayed applications. There have been one or two cases where there has 
been a delay between the finding of the Board and the signature of the Com- 
missioners, whereby the best man has been lost. 

@. How many years have you been in the service?—-A. Twenty years. 

Q. Have you ever had a case come to your attention where a man who was 
highly qualified for a position was refused to be examined because his appli- . 
cation came in a day after the time set by the open competition advertisement? 
—A. No. And repeatedly, when the Board of which I happened to be chosen 
as a2 member made a preliminary survey of the candidates, and four or five 
of the men whom I had practically secured promises from to apply were found 
not to be there, the Civil Service Commission quickly and readily agreed to a 
delay and to the acceptance of the late applications. 

Q. That would seem a very sensible thing to do?—A. In other words, sir, 
so far as I, in my departmental capacity am concerned, the Examination Branch 
has always done everything it could to help us pick the best men, whether in 
junior positions or intermediate or senior, or getting into real key positions 
higher up. 


The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, April 6, at 11 a.m. 


[Dr. E. 8. Archibald.] 


House or Commons, 


Apriu 6, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into and appointments to and the 
control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the adminis- 
tration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 am., Mr. 
Lawson presiding. 


J. C. G. Herwic, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Herwig, whom do you represent?—-A. I am the representative of the 
Canadian Legion of the British Empire Service League. 

. You wish to make some representations to this Committee on behalf of 
the Canadian Legion of the British Empire Service League?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you proceed?—A. I am not sure whether or not you would like to 
hear something about our organization first—-whom we represent? 

Q. I think we know that. You are-the representative of the Canadian 
Legion?—A. Yes. Do you wish to know any details about the organization? 

Q. I do not think we need it. We know what the nature of your organi- 
zation is and all about it; some of us are members of it?—-A. The ex-service men, 
since they have returned from overseas, have been interested in the federal field 
of service. I suppose some 500,000 ex-service men returned to Canada. I am not 
sure of the figure; but even if there had been no preference established under 
the Civil Service Act, ex-service men would naturally have thought of the 
Civil Service as a field for employment and re-establishment. However, they 
have a special interest in it, in view of the preferenee which has been included in 
the Act. They regard the preference, of course, as a measure of re-establish- 
ment, and perhaps .a little more. In some respects, it is more than that, 
because it is more or less in the nature of a gift, perhaps, or a reward for service. 
I think that view has been supported by an opinion of the Justice depart- 
ment. So, in talking about the preference at this time, we do not attempt to 
defend it in any way; we simply accept it as a fact; and any attacks that may 
have been made upon it are probably expressions of opinion as to its operation 
and effect which may or may not be borne out by fact. Perhaps I could 
make a few statements regarding the preference as we see it. In regard to the 
Civil Service Act, ex-service men have been close observers of the merit 
system. They regard the merit system as the safeguard of their preference. 
Perhaps, at this time, it might be a good thing to put in a few figures about the 
number of ex-service men who have been appointed to the service. I have some 
figures that have been supplied by the Civil Service Commission. From the 
1st of October, 1918, until the 30th of June, 1930, comprising the figures I have 
in this block, 38,381 ex-service men have been appointed. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Out of how many appointments altogether?—A. Out of a total number 
of appointments, during that period, of 91,770. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. From October 1, 1918?—A. To June 6, 1929. I have some figures for 
subsequent years up to 1921, but they have not been co-ordinated yet. 
(Mr. J. C. G. Herwig.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. I may say that the returns we have here give us the details of all 
appointments of returned soldiers from 1925 to 1931, and there is a compilation 
of them?—A. If that is the case, probably I am correct in saying that roughly 
there may have been over 100,000 appointments of all classes and probably 
about 40,000 returned soldiers. I am not sure of that. In other words, about 40 
per cent of all the appointments in the service, since the preference has been 
introduced, are ex-service men. Of that number there has been a total of 3,477 
disabilities, or, let me add, disability cases who have been appointed under a 
disability clause. In other words, approximately three and one-half per cent 
of these employees include that type of appointment. The figures I have on 
permanents, if you have them, perhaps I will not need to mention them. 

Q. We have them from 1925 to 1931?—A. Are they classified as permanents, 
temporaries and so on? | 

Q. Yes.—A. The point I want to make there is: The permanent man, we 
regard him as having been re-established; of any person who has had a 
temporary appointment you cannot say that. 

Q. There is one point in connection with returned soldiers’ preference that 
[ am interested in. I have received quite a number of letters from individual 
returned soldiers, both prior to and since this Committee started its work, and 
some of them seem to complain very much about the nature of the preference. 
I am not now dealing with the question of whether or not there should bea 
preference. There seems to be a little doubt in that regard—but as to the nature 
of the preference. Section 29, subsection 2 of the Civil Service Act provides:— 


The Commission shall prepare and maintain a special list of persons 
in receipt of pensions by reason of their services in the war who 


(a) have from causes attributable to such service lost capacity for 
physical exertion to an extent which makes them unfit efficiently to 
pursue the avocations which they were pursuing before the war; 


(b) have not been successful re-established in some other avocation; 
and 
(c) desire to be placed on such list. 


Now, these letters coming to me would indicate that a number of returned 
men feel that the man who is in receipt of a pension should not have a prefer- 
ence over the chap who is not in receipt of a pension because, they say, in 
many cases, a man who is already in receipt of a pension, on which they exist, 
has that supplemented by obtaining a salary. Now, may I take it that the con- 
sidered view of your organization is that the preference should remain as it 
now is and should not be extended?—A. That is the disability preference? 

— Q. Yes?—A. Yes. Taking in all the factors and considering it from all 
angles, we think it should remain. 

Q. And if there is a view among returned men such as I have expressed, it is 
a minority view?—A. I think so. 

(. So far as the organized returned men are concerned?—A. Yes. I think, 
generally speaking, that introduces what we may call the economic factor. Say 
a man with a pension secures a position by reason of his disability whereas 
there may be a good qualified returned soldier who is out of a job and has a 
family to support. Questions arise there. There is no doubt about it. And 
like nearly all laws, there are some exceptions, which are hardships. 

Q. But there is no question about the fact that your organization, as an 
organization, is in favour of the maintenance of this-preference?—A. Absolutely, 
sir. Perhaps I should mention some of the figures here in regard to pensioners 
in a general way. There are about 66,000 pensioners in Canada. I think about 
5,000 of those are in other countries, which would leave about 60,000 roughly 
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speaking pensioners in Canada. Of that number about 6,000 are in classes 1 
to 5—80 per cent to 100 per cent. These men might be referred to as being 
almost unemployable. There is another figure between 6 and 17 who have a 
considerable disability but are capable of some employment. They represent 
a figure of 35,000. Now, we cannot very well say that these fellows should not 
be employed, but in order to become employed they must have some assistance 
because no employer, generally speaking, wishes to undertake the charge 
of disabled men and we feel that the Government, being the largest 
employer in the country, should take cognizance of that problem. They 
do so in the disability preference. Now, in working out the different cases, or 
the difficulties in putting the preference into effect, we think some latitude might 
be given in regard to cases of that kind to the Commissioners—some discretion. 
For instance, I can recall a case, in Saskatoon, where caretakers were wanted 
for new public buildings. Several ex-service men, married with families, were 
taken on temporarily, I presume under the thirty day clause. When the 
competition was held some single disability cases passed the examination 
and went to the head of the list and were appointed in place of those other 
fellows. Now, naturally, we did not like that very much. We think that is 
more or less a hardship. It is placing the heavy burden on the married ex- 
service man and if some way could be found to get around that we would not 
object at all; but in a general way, we think the disability preference should 
be maintained. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Mr. Herwig, the same kind of evidence was given in 1924 before the 
Parliamentary Committee of that date?—A. Yes. I think Mr. MacNeil went 
into the question. 

Q. Now, since 1924—that is in eight years—has there been any improve- 
ment in the returned soldiers case?—A. I suppose the figures, more or less, speak 
for themselves. Out of 60,000 odd pensioners, 3,000 have secured employment in 
the government service and only about, I think it is, 1,800, roughly speaking, 
perhaps 2,000 have been appointed permanently. 

Q@. Since 1924?—A. No, since 1922 when the preference came into effect. 

Q. I agree with the system of the returned soldiers’ preference, but I think 
that I have some doubts about the wisdom, just as I expressed it in 1924, and I 
express it now—I still have some doubts as to the wisdom of granting the 
preference to the disabled man who draws a pension as compared to the returned 
soldier who draws no pension and has dependents. Let me make my point plain. 
I am not arguing against the preference, because, as I said then and repeat again, 
that it is wholly within the jurisdiction of the returned men to submit whatever 
they want. But I still cannot see the reason for granting preference to the 
pensioned man without dependants as against the non-pensionable man with 
dependants; but if it is your will, “thy will be done’?—A. May I say something 
on that point? The pension is granted as a compensation for a degree of 
disability. Now, you take a man with an arm amputation—— 

Q. I agree to that; but I have seen cases here where pensioners have obtained 
a preference as against a starving non-pensioner?—A. Quite true. When the 
economic factor enters into it, the preference is a very difficult thing to administer. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. I am quite familiar with the case you referred to in Saskatoon, and li 
know that it did exist with men there—married men who had been in the service 
from 1915 to the end of the war, but had no disability, were displaced by single 
men who had a disability. I know the case and think in that case there were 
hardships. I am glad you mentioned that fact because there was a feeling that 
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if something could be done to prevent a recurrence of that, I think it would be 
desirable?—A. In that particular case we wrote to the Commissioners asking 
whether they had any discretion in that matter and, of course, they had not. | 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Perhaps you cannot answer this question, and perhaps you can answer 
it only partially: Where there are married men applicants, who are ex-service 
men but who have no disability, and a single man who has a disability, would 
you have any objection to going as far as to allow them to rank equally, as to 
preference as between themselves, and simply rate them on ability?—A. I 
think not. : 

Q. Would you have any objections?—A. I would like to see the economic 
factor considered. I think all returned men want that done. 

Q. I will not say the whole way. I am only taking them on equal competitive 
basis to the extent of the disability preference. The man who has not a disability, 
may have a large family to support. I, too, have seen instances of it. Would 
the returned soldiers organizations object to placing them on an equal competitive 
basis, maintaining the preference as against those who are not ex-service men?— 
A. Of course, I would not be in a position to answer that. 

Q. It is only going half-way?—A. Yes. 

®. To meet the economic situation?—A. I do not know that the situation 
arises very frequently. It arises, of course, in times of stress like these; but, 
generally speaking, it does not arise very often. 

Q. Of course, if you just gave the preference to married men I can see that 
a single man might get married and make application. 


The CuHatrMAn: That might be a laudable action. 
Mr. Ernst: That is, if there are any ex-service men who are still single. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Of course, there are a few cases, like the case referred to at Saskatoon, 
and they give rise to a great deal of criticism, particularly in hard times like 
these, and they have a reaction, I think, against those things which you are so 
anxious to maintain?—A. Our own organization—that is the branch concerned— 
of course, were very much opposed to it. 

Q. I think if there could be some relaxation of the rule, or some rights given 
to the Commission, to exercise discretion that might help some?—A. We believe 
a little discretion there would not be out of the way. 

_ Mr. Ernst: Some rule could be applied. I can see where it might help the 
situation, : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Apparently you do not wish to make a definite answer to Mr. Ernst’s 
question as to whether or not a married veteran should not rank equally for 
preference with a non-married disabled veteran?—A. No. 

Q. Has that question been considered by the Legion?—A. Not in that way, 
sir, no. When we discuss questions of that kind, a lot of the Legion members, 
the majority of them, are potential applicants for positions in the service, and, 
in a general way, they do not like the situation as it is; but it is pretty difficult 
to suggest a remedy. ; 

Q. May I ask when was this question of disability preference last con- 
sidered by the Dominion or Provincial command of the Legion?—A. Well, I do 
not think—I will put it this way—lI do not think it ever had any exhaustive 
discussion, at any Dominion convention, because it was generally accepted. 
There was no voice raised at our conventions against it, but we get it through 
the various cases such as the Saskatoon case. 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Mr. Herwig, I want to ask you two or three questions regarding the 
organization and its members. How many members has the Legion to-day in 
Canada?—A. We have an enrolled membership of 115,000, about. 

@. And what other returned soldiers’ organizations are there?—A. There 
is the Army and Navy Veterans and the Amputations Association. 

Q. That last one only takes in cases of amputation; it is comparatively 
limited in scope?—A. Very limited. 

Q. Amongst your 115,000 members, how many are disabilities?—A. I could 
not say; but I imagine there would be a very large proportion of them. 

7: They are actual disabilities—that is in receipt of a pension or Dare 
applicants for pension?—A. Well, yes, a lot of them would be. 

Q. Many of those who are not actually classed as disabilities waren are 
applicants for pension?—A. Yes. 

Q. Probably the preponderating voice in the Legion itself is the voice of the 
disabled men?—A. I would not like to say that. I could not define that as such. 
That is what you might call almost imponderable. 

Q. I know that is not true in the local branch to which I belong?—A. I 
think if there have been there would be a great number of resolutions affecting 
this particular situation—defending it. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Hardly defending it?—-A. Defending the preference, Mr. Bowman. 
(. You-mean the preference for— A. The disability preference. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q@. I have had resolutions on the returned soldiers’ preference, but I am 
convinced that many of the Legion members do not understand the true nature 
of the preference?—A. That is quite true. We have found that. 

Q. They think that every returned soldier is equal in the matter of prefer- 
ence?—A. As a matter of fact, every disability has not got the preference. 


QreNo: 


By the Charman: 
Q. I notice in the resolutions which you have filed with the Clerk of the 
Committee, and of which I received a copy in the mail, resolution No. 2 con- 
cludes as follows:— 


Therefore be it resolved that this convention do protest most strongly 
against any alteration or modification in the preference now accorded and 
as granted by parliament in 1921. 


When was that resolution passed?—A. That was passed last August at Niagara 
Falls. 

Q. Was that by resolution of the Dominion convention?—A. By resolution 
of the Dominion convention. All those resolutions are Dominion convention 
resolutions. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. How long would it take you to consult with the Dominion Command of 
the Legion and get an expression of opinion which would be authoritative?—A. 
On the particular points you have mentioned? 

Q. On disability?—A. Of course, the Dominion executive would have no 
authority to go beyond the resolutions. 

Q. No. They might express an opinion?—A. Yes, individual opinions on the 
operation of the preference. 
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Q. May I go a step further. In regard to the situation as explained, I have 
no doubt that inside of two weeks, across Canada, you could get opinions from 
practically every branch of your Legion?—A. Yes. I suppose you could do it 
by telegram. 

Q. And I suppose you would not get those opinions by sending them a special 
resolution with a request to pass it?—A. We agree that in the operation of this 
disability preference there are many anomalies, when you look at it from a 
human standpoint, and we would welcome some change which would not, when 
you get a bona fide disability case, disqualify a man who needs the job and needs 
re-establishment. We would like to see that man taken care of, and preference 
given in a case of that kind. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. How could you do that under the present regulations, unless the 
representatives of the soldiers were instructed that if the appointment was made 
by the Commission, in a case such as you mentioned, they could exercise their 
discretion? Otherwise, I fail to see where anybody has any discretion?—A. 
Some discretion should be given to them there after making due enquiries. In 
this case we have been referring to, at Saskatoon, I am quite sure they could 
have secured some opinions to enable them to appoint a qualified married man. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. The difficulty is the Act. As I understand the Act, the disability man 
gets the position, if.he is not re-established, irrespective of whether he is married 
or single. I merely suggested as some measure of compromise that in the case 
of a single disability man and a married ex-service man with family who is 
not a disability applicant that they might be ranked equally and judged on a 
comparative basis, the married disability man, of course, being given a pre- 
ference over an unmarried man who has not a disability?—A. I would think, 
personally, that is all right. | 

Q. It does not meet the whole situation?—A. No. 

Mr. Bowman: You might get a man who was receiving 90 or 100 per cent 
disability. He is getting sufficient for his position in life to carry on. 

Mr. Ernsr: You are getting into double amputation cases when you get 
90 per cent. 

Mr. Buanp: Might I interject a point. There is another clause, in con- 
nection with disability preference, which I think has considerable bearing on 
this. That is, in addition to the man being in receipt of a pension and not being 
established he must also, under the terms of the Act, be unable to resume his 
pre-war avocation, and the practice of the Commission, in such cases, is to 
obtain a report from the department of Pensions as to the physical capacity 
of the applicant. I think there is an opportunity for scrutiny in that particular 
regard. In many cases where objection is raised at the present time it is because 
the man claims disability preference—claims he cannot go back to his pre-war 
avocation—and [| think a strong scrutiny would in many cases prevent the irrita- 
tion that results from that particular cause. 

Mr. Bowman: I think it is something very important that should be cleared 
up by the organization itself. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. It is something for the rank and file of the returned soldiers?—A. 1 
think the returned soldiers, if you could get an opinion such as you suggest, 
would probably agree. 
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Q. Bear this in mind. If this Committee should make some recommenda- 
tion, it practically will not be acted upon until next year, and there will be a loss 
of time in taking action?—-A. Of course, there is another aspect of the case of 
disability and that is the placing of ex-service men in training, which, unfor- 
tunately, never seemed to have been very effective. That is to say, taking 
a man who could not go back to his pre-war occupation and really needed 
training in a new avocation, and the idea was to have some _ positions 
in the service opened up to these men, and in that way exempted from the 
operation of the competitive side of the Act, the man placed in training, and 
at the end of his period of training he would be examined and if qualified given 
a permanent status. That order in council never worked very successfully. 
In some cases it has, of course; but it has not really taken in any considerable 
number of cases. I think we have a resolution in regard to that particular 
phase of re-establishment. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, is there anything else which you wish to bring before the Com- 
mittee?—A. We have some resolutions regarding the merit system itself. 
As I said before, Mr. Chairman, the Legion has been a close observer 
of the operation of this Act and naturally have come in contact with the merit 
system and with other systems of appointments. We have two resolutions in 
that regard, the first one is that the Canadian Legion of the British Empire 
Service League endorses the merit system of appointment to the government 
service, as set forth in the Civil Service Act. We might discuss that in con- 
nection with No. 3, which refers to exempted positions. The Canadian Legion, 
of course, is wholeheartedly behind the merit system of appointments. I am 
not sure of the figure, but I suppose there are some 15,000 to 18,000 exempted 
positions. It is a very large proportion of the positions under the government 
service. We feel that that is not a very satisfactory state of affairs to. have 
half the service on the merit system—at least a considerable portion under the 
merit system—and another large proportion on what must be regarded as under 
the patronage system. <A great deal of dissatisfaction, we feel, arises among 
our own people from the fact that they fall between the two fires. They may 
be applying for a position and if it 1s going to be appointed on pure merit, all 
right, and if not they will find themselves up against the patronage factor, or 
the influence factor. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Could you enlarge upon that?—A. Naturally, with the interest the ex- 
service man has had in the Civil Service—our duty has been to educate 
them as to the manner in which they can secure appointments in the 
service. Now, we have had very great difficulty when the individual case 
comes up in the branch, explaining what is to be done. Of course, many 
of our branches understand perfectly well the situation. The Legion service 
is granted to all ex-service men, whether members or not, and we are constantly 
vetting letters of complaint that in the exempted positions ex-service men are not 
civen consideration. We cannot do very much about that in Ottawa. We simply 
tell them they will have to get in touch with the local patronage people, which 
some of them do effectively. That is to say, the relationships between the 
Legion and the various political organizations are reasonably good; but, at the 
same time, we are a non-political organization and we do not like very much 
having to deal in that way because it gives rise to a great deal of dissatisfaction. 
In some instances we get complaints that ex-service men are not given the least 
bit of consideration; in others, as I said, the relationship is fine. Through the 
merit system a man knows he is getting a chance; he stands on his own feet; 
he has something which he can do of his own accord to place his case He 
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makes application and he is reasonably satistied that through the system if it 
is properly conducted, if he does not get the job it is because he has not suc- 
ceeded and there are better men who have applied. That is quite satisfactory 
to most of our men; but, in the other way, it is something that causes great dis- 
satisfaction among our people who are a considerable portion of the public, 
and, I presume, it also is of great dissatisfaction to the general public. In other 
words, it clouds the public mind on the general issue of appointments to govern- 
ment service. They do not know just exactly where they are at. 


By the Chairman: 

@. Your view is, Mr. Herwig, that in the main where appointments are 
made under the Civil Service Commission and a returned man gets the appoint- 
ment, there is no dissatisfaction among the other returned men?—A. Returned 
men, do you mean? 3 

(. Other applicants who have applied?—A. There may be dissatisfaction, 
but the dissatisfaction would be that of the person who really probably knows 
in his own heart that he has not succeeded; that is, his qualifications have not 
been regarded as sufficient to place him in the position. 

@. Mr. Herwig, when you see in the press that we are taking up individual 
cases, I would like you to come here and listen to some of the evidence that I 
am going to have subpeonaed, evidence by returned men in individual cases, 
and see if they express the same view. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Are we to understand from what you have said that in that portion 
of the Civil Service that does not come under the Civil Service Act, the returned 
men do not get a fair shake, or are those who are responsible for the appoint- 
ments prejudiced against the returned man?—A. We have had this complaint 
from different parts of the country. Of course, here in Ottawa we have a very 
busy staff and the Civil Service, while it has a major interest, it is not the whole 
interest, and we have a lot of other things to deal with. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. You have pensions?—A. Yes, pensions and so on. There is the respon- 
sibility in the matter of local appointments in the exempted positions. ‘The 
branches complain very frequently about the treatment they are receiving. In 
other words, it is a reflection of what the general public would feel about 
patronage appointments. That is how we regard it. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. But you also have complaints, do you not, with respect to appointments 
that are made under the Civil Service Act?—A. Yes; but what we are able to 
do then is to present the men with the facts. Under the Civil Service Act we are 
able to secure the facts regarding his application and present them to him. He 
knows then where he stood and why he fell down. We can usually tell the man 
exactly why he fell down in any particular competition. 

@. Generally speaking, to my knowledge, the returned soldier certainly 
receives the preference in the part of the country that I come from. 

Mr. VatitAnce: That is why I asked that question, because he does 
where I come from. 

Mr. Ernst: That is my opinion too. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Do you have any complaints about Ottawa?—A. At times I have some. 
@. When was the last? 
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Mr. Bowman: That is not the point I am making; but there are complaints 
no matter whether they come from appointments within the service or not. 


Mr. CHEvRIER: Quite so. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


@. You appreciate this fact that there are many positions in the govern- 
ment that are necessarily temporary in their nature and cannot possibly be 
brought under the operation of the Civil Service Act, do you not?—A. I would 
not take that position entirely, no. 

Q. I say there are many?—A. As I say, we are asking for all exempted 
positions to be brought under the Act. 

Q. There are hundreds of positions and thousands of positions, part-time 
positions and seasonal occupations, that cannot possibly be brought under the 
Act, are there not?—-A. I think they could; yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Let us take fishery guardians, for instance. Thev are on for three or 
four months each vear, in the east, looking after the rivers to make sure that 
poaching does not take place. Would you consider it possible to put those 
positions under the operation of the Act?—A. That would be a seasonal occupa- 
tion. 

Q. I cannot see how it could be brought under the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. I do know that when the departments send out word asking for 
the appointment of guardians they specifically state that returned men are to 
be given preference?—A. It could be done. I do net know what the cost would 
be, but I know these things could be done. That is to say, the applicants for 
the position could be examined; they could go before such a body as the Civil 
Service Commission or the officials of the Civil Service Commission and be 
examined and put in order of merit. In other words, select the best men. The 
way we see the Civil Service Commission is that they are the employment 
agency of the Federal service. 

Q. I agree with you, but I think the cost of procuring applicants for 
appointment to seasonal positions like that would be prohibitive in proportion 
to the amount of work involved. I think you have to leave it to the judgment, 
after all, of the men; it devolves upon the judgment of the man who is repre- 
senting the constituency in the final analysis, and if he misuses his position 
the public have a remedy against him?—A. Yes. That is true. 

Q. Personally, I would be glad to get rid of the whole of it; I find it a 
curse?—A. Why could you not make use of the Employment Service of Canada 
in a lot of these positions? 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Take, for example. the appointment of fire ranger and the positions to 
which Mr. Ernst refers, if you are going to send those down to Ottawa, how 
ar you going to get your appointments made. Even now with these smaller 
positions there are a great many delays. I know with regard to the 
survey parties that go out that in the matter of chain men and “cookees,” 
an appointment of that kind is absolutely impossible, if you want to have these 
appointments made through the Civil Service Commission. As a matter of 
fact, some of them are supposed to go through the Commission and the approval 
has gone through often, in cases that I know of, after the summer’s work is 
over?—A. Yes. I believe that has been done that way; but I think, Mr. 
Chairman, on this particular point, if some of the Civil Service officials could 
be questioned, they could probably give you some ideas. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. No. It is more important than that. You come here as a representative 


of the Legion. You make a very bread statement. If we allow that broad 


statement to go out publicly over this whole country then, obviously, this ques- 
tion is asked: Why do you not accept the representation of the Canadian 
Legion? Now, some of the members of ‘this Committee are endeavouring 
to point out the difficulty. Let me give you another instance. We took on 650 
temporary employees in the Toronto Post Office for the last Chritmas rush. 
You would not suggest that those men should all be selected by the 
Civil Service Commission, would you?—A. If the Comuinission had _ repre- 
sentatives in that city, I do not see why it could not be done. 

Q. Do you realize the time it would take the representatives of the Civil 
Service Commission to interview probably 10,000 men?—A. Somebody must 
select them, surely. . 

Q. Yes, but they must be selected in time. Your Canadian Legion selects 
50 per cent. of all the appointments in the ridings around Toronto, and about 80 
per cent., of the 50 per cent. with which I had anything to do, were returned 
men. You cannot ask for a larger proportion than that?—A. We are very 
grateful. I am telling you the complaints we have received. I am not sure 
that. I can necessarily uphold those complaints. I do not know that we have 
the information that would definitely settle a point of that kind, but we have 
received complaints-from different parts of the country, not, perhaps as many 
from the urban centres as we have from the rural centres. 

Q. You will appreciate our position. Do not think the members of this 
Committee are trying to discard your recommendations; we are probers after 
facts, and we are trying to get at all aspects of the situation?—A. Of course, 
we are referring to the smaller positions that Mr. Bowman has mentioned. They 
are purely temporary. 

Q. Take the higher classes. Did you hear the evidence of Dr. Tory?— 
A. Yes. I heard some of it yesterday. | 

@. Would you suggest, in view of the complaints that you heard here from 
Dr. Tory, that positions in the National Research Council of Canada should be 
selected by the Civil Service?—A. Well, I do not know what I would do. I do 
not see why they should not be, if you give them enough latitude. In the higher 
positions, of course, where special knowledge is required, I do not see why it 
should not be done. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


@. Let me ask you two questions: Of the portion of the Civil Service that 
comes under the Civil Service Act, what percentage is being to-day filled by 
returned men. Take the Civil Service to-day—that is under the Civil Service 
Act—what percentage of the service would you say, offhand?—A. Well, I tried 
to get some figures in that respect from the Bureau of Statistics but they were 
not able to give me any definite figures beyond some on a survey they made in 
1930 and these would be approximate figures. I think there were 40,000 people 
in the Service. Of these, 15,000 were returned men of all classes. 
| @. That portion of the Service does not come under the Civil Service Com- 
mission?—A. Yes. 

Q. What percentage would you say of these positions are filled to-day by 
returned men?—A. That is a rather hard thing to answer because I do not 
think there are any sound statistics. 

Q. You gave me the impression that the portion of the Service that is 
outside the control of the Civil Service Commission—that the veteran is not 
getting a fair break?—-A. Yes. 
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Q. I would say, from my experience, coming from one of the rural cities 
in Saskatchewan, they are getting a fair break. I would go further and say they 
are getting a better break than they do otherwise?—A. Yes. Here are some 
figures, Mr. Vallance, that were given to us In 1928 by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which dealt with the exempted positions in the various departments. 
They have it under the heading of appointments. I presume some of these men 
may have been appointed twice, doing temporary work. There were 1,093 ex- 
service and 10,259 non O. 8. appointed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That was in 1927?—A. From the 1st September, 1927, to the Ist 
September, 1928. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
(). In the whole Service? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. That must include all sorts of seasonal employees?—A. Yes. For 
instance, in agriculture there were 1,005 non O. S. appointed. Take labouring 
positions in the Experimental Farm—we often get complaints about the lack 
of ex-service men on those jobs. We have not got the time to investigate each 
one of these things. We simply write to the member or to the branch about 
that. As a general position the Legion does not like to have to do that because 
they fear they may get tangled up in politics, and I feel, if politics once got 
into our organization, we would cease to be. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Might I say the Legion are just political enough that they can enlist 
patronage for those who are doing the job. In Battleford, as a case where the 
patronage is, I would say that the returned soldier at all times has got the 
preference in those positions?—-A. Very difficult situations arise sometimes in 
branches. One is a branch in Ontario; the president and the secretary applied 
for a job. The president was a better man and got the job but there was 
some objection to him. It turned out to be simply an interference from a 
political organization and this man was rejected and the secretary was appointed. 
You can just imagine what that does to one of their branches. 

Q. You can imagine what it does to a political organization also?—A. The 
same thing. That is the reason we want to avoid that as much as we can. 
We would rather have the appointments removed entirely from patronage. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. I would just like to get it a little more definite. You would rather have 
all positions come under the Civil Service Commission because in that case you 
would get appointments according to merit?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And when you do have complaints from your members it is very easy 
to show the member who did not get the appointment the reason, that there 
was someone better than him, on equal standing, who got the appointment?— 
A. Exactly. 

Q. Your general position is, you believe, the Civil Service Commission, as 
an employing agency, should be able to find a situation and have all depart- 
ments*equal, as good as any other organization or individual?—-A. I think so. 
They have demonstrated that to our satisfaction. 

@. I am quite in accord with you. I cannot see any reason as a matter 
of fact, given proper scope and having the courage to carry out the provisions 
of the Act, I cannot see why that man had it any better than any other 


individual. 
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By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. What you wanted, under the Civil Service Act, not because of the merit 
system but because of the preference system to returned soldiers— —A. I think 


I have tried to make clear in the first instance we did heartily commend the 
merit system. That is the only way it can be properly administered. There 
is a measure of self-interest in our attitude but at the same time we appreciate 
the position of the people of the country. 

Q. It must be to combine merit with preference?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. If there is a merit or a preference definitely in the Civil Service Act 
that would be implied in all other individual appointments. If they put it 
definitely in the Act it would assume to work then without being definitely 
mentioned in all other appointments?—A. It is mentioned in the Orders in 
Council which exempt from the Act. Naturally there is a measure of self-interest 
in the stand we take but at the same time our close observation of the merit 
system leads us to believe that is the only system that should be adopted in 
this country. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. I do not see how you can make it a purely seasonal occupation without 
saddling the country with exorbitant cost? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You said a few moments ago you were favourable to the administration 
under the Civil Service Commission because a member wrote in to you dis- 
satisfied or having complaints. You had a body to whom you could go and 
make a protest, write back to the man and tell him why he had not got the 
appointment. I would like to know the extent to which you go in there and 
get the facts. Did you ever get the files and examine them yourself?—A. I 
frequently go down there and an officer of the Commission usually goes over the 
file with me. In some of the competitions where the advisory boards are held we 
have a representative on the board. 

Q. Where you have a representative on the advisory board, in that case 
do you go and examine, when you receive a complaint, the Civil Service 
Commission files or do you write back and tell your man your Legion had a 
representative on the board, you would feel the case had been taken care of ?— 
A. Yes, after the appointment has been made. On the advisory boards, where 
they are all more or less sworn to secrecy, we make sure ex-service applicants 
are given full credit for their qualifications, but after appointment we go into 
it with some detail with the men who complain. 

Q. May I take it, when you receive a complaint from a man, a returned 
soldier, because he has not received some appointment, that you go down to 
the Civil Service Commission and personally examine the files yourself, or 
may I take it that where the Legion had a representative on the rating or 
examining board, you do not examine the file?—A. Where we are on the board, 
we usually know the factors which enter into the case of appointments. We 
are conversant with them and can usually speak from first-hand knowledge. 

Q. In that case do you follow the matter up by looking into the file?, Is it 
a matter of practice, or do you say to your member who has complained, or 
the returned soldier who has complained, that we have a representative of the 
board and we feel fairness has been done towards the returned men?—A. We 
cannot speak from first-hand knowledge unless we go to the Commission. 

@. When you go to the Commission, do you go to the Secretary or the Chief 
Examiner or. whom?—A. Sometimes we go to the Commissioner. It is just a 
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matter of finding out the facts and using our own judgment as to how far the 
complaint should go, and passing the information back to the individual or 
branch. 

Q. What I am very interested in: is the extent to which you go in finding 
facts. Do you get out the files in relation to any particular competition and 
examine those files, or do you go down there and accept a statement from 
whoever you happen to interview on the Commission?—A. Sometimes we will 
get the files, and sometimes accept the word of the examiner. 

Q. If I produce for you a file where the Secretary of the Commission wrote 
to one of your returned men who communicated with your organization and 
told that returned man he could not be considered because he was too late for 
the examination and then subsequently a special examination was set at a 
later date for a man, who ultimately got the job?—A. I think— 

@. That would be an instance where your organization did not look into 
the file carefully?—A. If we had received any intimation of that we would 
have gone hot-foot to the Commission. 

Q. I did not know it myself, until I got the file and knew what happened. 
You would accept the word of the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, 
telling you this man’s application or qualification had come in too late to be 
examined?—A. I would have gone further than that. I would have taken that 
up with the Secretary, or the Assistant Secretary, and found out why, in that 
particular instance, they would do it. Late applications are received right to 
the last minute, when the board is sitting. We will consider late applications on 
these boards—I have seen late applications being presented while we were 
actually considering the others; not only that, but boards have been sitting, even 
to consider late applications, to my knowledge, as there might be a particular 
reason why the man was late. Of course, in the written test— 

Q. This is not written. This is an oral case?—A. Was that an Ottawa case? 

Q. No, Toronto. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Are you aware of the terms of P.C. 1053?—A. That is the exemption 
order. 

Q@. Yes.—A. I do not recall it specifically now. 

Q. Do you remember there is a clause in there following up the regulations 
under which positions are exempted. Section 59 of the Act shows how positions 
are to be exempted. You know under the provisions of this exemption the 
Order in Council was passed. Do you remember in it there was a question of 
the soldiers’ preference?—A. Yes. I believe there may have been subsequent 
Orders in Council—I am not sure of this—in which other positions have been 
exempted, that have not specifically included the preference but we generally 
accept it as implied in all those positions. 

Q. So that even for the exemption of positions the terms of the soldiers’ 
preference must be observed. Under the exempted positions there are certain 
portions of the Service, of course, in Ottawa here like the Income Tax Division 
and the Soldiers’ Settlement Board that are outside of the operation of the Act?— 
A. Those branches particularly we feel should come under the operation of the 
Act. Consider the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, for instance: It is prac- 
tically 95 per cent, I think it is, returned soldiers. They have spent their time 
overseas; many of them came into the Board immediately upon return and have 
seen service in the Government from ten to fifteen years. A lot of them went 
out last year; some of the men were long service; they had no superannuation; 
they had been civil servants for some time. Their cases are particularly hard 
in that respect. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that 95 per cent. of the appointments are 
returned men?—-A, There is 95 per cent. of that staff now returned men. 
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Q. That is not in the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission?—A. No, 
generally speaking. Of course, in the soldiers’ departments the preference was 
90 per cent., if not 100 per cent. ; 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. It is much better than the average. The average is about 40 per cent.—A. 
Those fellows go out with a comparatively small gratuity, although I 
believe they get a better gratuity than the average temporary. We might put 
in a word for those men who have been temporary. The gratuity should 
be paid on retirement, particularly so in the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. There 
is one point in connection with the administration of the Act we feel that might 
be strengthened, that is the hands of the Commission might be strengthened; that 
has to do with the examination system on outside positions. We come into 
difficulty in that regard quite often, delayed exemptions. That is the case where 
a departmental representative is called to act as an examiner. There was a 
memorandum presented to the government some two or three years ago and I 
might read that to you. 


Under present conditions, the Civil Service Commission has been 
obliged to have a large number of its examinations at points outside of 
Ottawa conducted solely by officers of the various government depart- 
ments, acting in the capacity of examiners of the Commission. 

Although there is statutory authority for utilizing the services of 
department officers in this manner, the Commission apparently has not 
the means of ensuring that a departmental officer conducting an examina- 
tion will forward his report to them as soon as it has been completed. 

The examination process has frequently been delayed by some depart- 
ments retaining the reports of their officers for periods varying from one 
month to a year or more and thus preventing the Civil Service Commis- 
sion from completing the competition. In brief, the Civil Service Com- 
mission loses control of examinations in such cases. 

Investigation has indicated that the influences causing delay have 
been open to question and not conducive to the impartial conduct of an 
examination. ‘This situation gives rise to a great deal of suspicion and 
uneasiness among applicants and the general public causing them to lose 
confidence in the integrity of the administration. 

Suggested Remedy—That the Commission be authorized to appoint 
two or three travelling examiners who would conduct examinations in 
places outside Ottawa. A representative of the department could be 
present but conducting an examination is a function of the Civil Service 
Commission and control of same should be retained in its hands. This 
procedure would eliminate delays and strengthen public opinion of the 
bona fides of the administration. In cases where it is necessary to utilize 
department officers as examiners, such officers should send reports direct 
to the Commission. | 


Q. What is your suggestion in that connection?—A. That the Commission 
be authorized to pay travelling examiners who would conduct examinations in 
places outside of Ottawa. . 

_Q. That suggestion involves additional expense and it would not obviate 
the difficulty, to some extent?—-A. If the examiner’ had to report directly to the 
Commission, I think we recommend that should be done. 

Q. That is an alternative?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is simply an opinion?—-A. That is simply an opinion, an opinion 
expressed to us and I do not know that there are very many facts produced to 
support it, but in the case of a department officer there may have been some 
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influence brought on him, in which he gives certain individuals advantages. I 
feel that the Commission should control that, because they are not subject to 
such influence. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. They do control it, as a matter of law?—A. As a matter of law, it is 
quite true, but that means expense to put it into effect or to enable them 
to have actual control of the examination. 

Q. We have understood from Mr. Bland that the practice in these cases, in 
the vast majority, if not all the cases, to have the principal of the local 
collegiate, or high school, or public school generally to act as examiners?—A. 
In the positions of higher grade but there are a large number of smaller posi- 
tions in which that is impossible. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I think Mr. Bowman is speaking of where there is no written examina- 
tion. Take the appointment of a postmaster?—A. The only thing that happens 
in the post office, the inspector goes down and interviews the applicant and 
writes a report; particularly in post office reports, there is a feeling there has 
been a great deal of influence brought to bear, one way or other in the reports 
of these inspectors. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q@. Since how many years? Always?—A. Yes, that is a very general com- 
plaint. 3 

Mr. Curveier: I do not think the depression is so strong to-day as it used 
to be. 

The Witness: Some cases which come to our attention certainly show 
evidence of very bitter partisanship. That is usually the only objection that 
is being taken; an ex-service applicant may have no _ political affiliations 
or he might be just pushed aside, in order that somebody favoured by the party 
should be appointed. In a case of that kind the Commission cannot do very 
much because they get the inspector’s report and they cannot depart from it. 
We get the inspector’s report and examine it immediately and compare it with 
the facts we have of the case, and we write to the Commission and tell them 
the report we have of the man, and they write to the man, and if the man could 
discuss the facts for himself there would be some satisfaction in cases of that 
kind. 

By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. That would work out very well theoretically, if you have an examiners’ 
department of the Commission to go all over Canada to make those examina- 
tions. It would seem to me a tremendous expense and absolutely unnecessary? 
—A. I think if that were done a great deal of expense which is incurred in the 
Commission at Ottawa here for their administrative expense, if they had men 
on the road, I believe their administrative expense would be cut materially 
because they would not have to do so much correspondence and delay in other 
ways; they do their business in a more business-like way based upon reliable 
information. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Your first complaint is the delay in many instance. The second com- 
plaint is that more or less, quite true, partisanship does not intervene in some 
instances?—A. In lots of cases we know it does because we have traced it down 


as far as it was possible to go. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. You might have personal partisanship in the appointment as made? 
—A. That touches upon the very essence of the examination system. 

Q. Quite?—A. And that would apply to almost any appointment you want 
to make. You are bound to rely on the integrity of the people carrying out the 
examination. We would have been quite satisfied with reports of the P.O. 
inspectors if In many instances we had not found we could not rely on their 
facts. I will give you an illustration: There was a young fellow in Quebec, an 
ex-service man. We can see from his letters and so on and the general set-up of 
the man and the references he has submitted that he is an excellent type of man. 
Now, he is one of the few returned soldiers in that particular district. He has 
been battling the fact that he was a returned soldier in that district. He had 
trouble with his neighbours, because he was a soldier, and it led to a fight, 
and the returned soldier, I suppose, “ planted ” the other fellow. That happened 
some years ago. He is now an applicant for a postmastership; advanced as a 
reason why he should not get that postmastership is that he is a man of quarrel- 
some character and once brought before the bar of justice. He lost his temper, 
because these fellows were getting after him so much and had even gone to the 
point of wanting to pay somebody to beat him up. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Even the Commission would have to take cognizance of a fact like that? 
—A. That is put in the inspector’s report and it looks very bad. You would 
think that that man certainly would not be the right man if you read the 
inspector’s report. 


Bi Mr sBynsi: 

Q. If there was a conviction, I could see the difficulty of drawing the line. 
T do not think you could very well go behind a conviction in inquiring into the 
merits, once he is convicted?—A. We will say it was a conviction; it was used 
as a reason for the man not being appointed. There is nothing in the Civil 
Service Act which says a man convicted of a proposition of that kind should not 
be appointed. It might be considered as a factor, all right. 

The CHarrman: I know one particularly, where I defended the returned 
man for manslaughter and he was not convicted; it was a very easy defence in 
this ease. The decision was that the man had not been guilty, but it would be 
a black mark against him, if he was even tried, and if the man was convicted for 
assault and paid his fine, whatever it was, he would be quite satisfied. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. After all, an odd case of this kind would not prove any general situation? 
-——A. I would not say they were odd. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. How many would you have on your files at the present moment out of 
the total number of cases you have dealt with?-—A. In the ordinary postmaster- 
ship. . 
Q. I am taking generally speaking?—A. Generally speaking, I could not 
say. The difficulty with this is, of course, a case of that kind creates so much 
disturbance. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Just the same case we were taking a while ago with respect to a man 
getting disability, by way of pension?—A. Precisely. 
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By Mr. Chairman: 


Q. Have you any idea as to what percentage of cases investigated are well 
founded?—A. They usually come in bunches. After an election there is usually 
something of that kind. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. The blood runs high?—A. What I am saying applies to all parties, of 
course. 

The CuatrMAN: I was thinking particularly of after elections. 

Mr. Ernst: He said “all parties” including Labour. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have not had a Labour government yet. 

The Witness: While we are on the same subject, I suppose we might deal 
with the resolution on political partisanship, dismissal for political partisanship. 
In a general way, so far as the dismissals for partisanship are concerned, we 
do not think the man’s livelihood should be dependent on the say so of one man 
in such a matter, and we suggest putting political partisanship out. In our 
resolution, of course, we ask for an investigation by an independent commission. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Rejections, you are talking about?—-A. No, discharge for political par- 
tisanship. In regard to the Commission inquiries we have had several complaints 
regarding those. It seems that in some instances the complaint is that in 
each instance a prominent person or a person affiliated with the party presently 
in power gets the appointment and the man does not get really a fair 
show, and in that respect J think perhaps the only way to bring that to your 
attention would be to submit one or two reports we received. I remember one 
rather curious letter, a lawyer in Nova Scotia—he was a Conservative, who had 
been defending a returned soldier, who was under such charges. He explained the 
situation. The charges were so and so. In the last paragraph he says, “As a 
member of the Conservative party, he feels this man should go because he is 
a Liberal,” but as a defender of the individual, he could see no evidence at all. 


The CHAtRMAN: I do not think you need submit to us any specific cases. 
We are familiar with the situation and, frankly, what this Committee has to 
consider is the improving of the position which now exists, that a member of 
parliament, who is the elected representative of the people must have the respons- 
ibility over his own signature in making an accusation of political partisanship 
which results in dismissal in certain cases—-A. We feel, in that respect, the 
burden should not be placed on the member because there is room for error in 
that respect. Since a man’s livelihood is at stake the facts should be brought 
out in a proper manner and he should have an opportunity to defend himself. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. When it comes to that question there are scarcely any cases that do not 
have to ‘be investigated by the Commission, of whom you have just spoken?— 
A. I have a case in mind of an Indian agent in Saskatchewan who was dismissed 
for partisanship. I think he was a full-time agent and those charges had been 
laid in that specific manner, I understand, and this man was able to produce 
evidence from every political organization in the district that not one of them 
knew of any partisanship he had indulged in. 

Q. Was that case investigated by the Commissioner or not?—A. No. We 
asked for an investigation in that case and it was not granted and that man 
could not get his superannuation back. This fellow was a returned soldier, with 


three children. 
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Q. When a man is under ten years he may return it or he may keep it?--A. 
At that time I think a man being dismissed, was not allowed to receive his pay- 
ments back. There were quite a number of cases in the higher grade positions 
where that has occurred, and if you have not any of these I would like to sub- 
mit one or two for your consideration. There was one case in Nova Scctia that 
was on the recommendation. It was only after we had made pretty strong 
representations that an investigation was granted. It seems to me the type of 
evidence that is brought out in a case of that kind is not even reasonable. I 
think there was one case in Quebec, and the charges were that this man had 
invited somekody in to listen to an election speech over the radio and the basis 
of the charge was that they were listening to Liberal speeches. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. Do you live in Quebec?—A. No. 

Q. Because I note you use many illustrations from Olea, In this 
particular case, we have the copy of the transcript of the evidence. That is 
another complaint that has been made; there is very rarely any transcript of 
the evidence made, and the accused does not have a chance at. all. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. The point is, you would like to see a different system?—A. Yes. We 
had an experience—our B. C. Provincial Command had such an experience. 
There was an ex-service man there, rather prominent in the Service, who was 
dismissed presumably for that reason and they obtained a hearing before the 
courts in B.C. and, of course, the charges were not sustained. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. It was a Royal Commission, in the case of Watts, in Prince Rupert?—A. 
Yes, I think that was 1t. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we know’the principle that was involved in that. 
thoroughly. 

The Witness: I think I have gone through everything excepting the ques- 
tion of layoffs, and we feel we should bring it to the attention of the Committee. 
We feel that preference has been given. This will also be extended, when lay- 
offs are the order of the day, as they are just now. In other words, the govern- 
ment has expressed itself as giving preference to the layoff, retaining the returned 
soldier in preference to others. It has been pointed out, and we agree with it in 
principle, that no reference was made to disabilities. If anybody should be 
retained in the Service, provided the efficiency factor is considered, the disabled 
man, and particularly the married disabled man, should be left. There are 
many instances in which that has not been carried out. We have received quite 
a number of complaints of men who are losing their jobs and naturally do not 
want to do so, and we feel'some influence on the part of chiefs has been exercised 
and that the preference has been neglected. We have some cases where that has 
been changed. This is more or less under investigation at present. 


By the Chairman: 


QO: meee is one thing rather important. You make a recommendation that 
Section 24 (1) should be amended?—A. I think that has already been referred 
to by the Connie aiees in so far as our experience is concerned, we know of 
a lot of cases, quite a number of cases, and I think the same thing would apply 
in this instance as it does to all charges and complaints. While we could not 
produce any figures to show it was widespread,—while we do not think it is wide- 
spread, the cases that occur are very disturbing. We have had cases of ex-service 
men being rejected merely on the ground of unsuitability. 

{[Mr. J. C. G. Herwig.] 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. How long have you been secretary?—A. I am the adjustment officer, 
who has Civil Service matters in his charge. I was with the headquarters 
of the G.W.V.A. in the early days. 

Q. In that capacity, in Ottawa, doing that same work?—A. Yes, since 1920. 

Q. What steps do you take in the case of a rejection by a departmental 
head after a certificate has been granted a man by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion?—A. As soon as we are aware of the rejection we get in touch with the 
Civil Service Commission and ask them to withhold any further action until 
we have a chance to present the case of the returned soldier, and we supply the 
minister with a copy of the representations. 

Q. Do you take them up with the departmental head, when a case of that 
kind occurs?—A. We usually go to the minister in a case of that kind. 

Q. I do not know whether you remember specific cases. I have a number 
in my hand at the moment covering from 1925 to 1931 inclusive. Do you ask 
the reasons for rejection?—-A. Yes, we assert the position of the returned man 
as being duly qualified. There was a postmastership in New Brunswick and 
the reason was there was a married woman, with some children to support, who 
should get such a position, and the minister felt he was quite justified in reject- 
ing the returned soldier in favour of the lady. We were quite prepared to epee 
a reason of that kind, when the economic factors were told us. 

. Before whom the returned man will invariably give way?—A. However, 
the woman was running a good general store and most of her children were 
married. She also had money in the bank. 

Q. I was wondering generally where rejections are brought to your atten- 
tion, just how far you go in following a case of rejection. Suppose you 
get an answer “unsuitability,” what do you do about it?—A. We ask the 
Commission to withhold any further action so no further action will 
be taken to get the minister or the department to change its mind, assuming 
the Commission does not withhold its hand and the appointment is made, and 
after that we make a protest to the department, to the minister invariably. 

Q. In the form of a letter?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the end of the matter’—A. Not always. Sometimes we 
make representations. 

) Q. Representations of what kind?—A. I go to see him, interview him. 

Q. Let us assume you have the interview. You still get the answer “unsuit- 
ability,” then what do you do?—A. We cannot do anything further. 

Q@. Do you do anything further?—A. We just have to let the matter lie 
there; no action can be taken in the matter. 

Q. Do you go to anybody and try to have the matter brought up in Parlia- 
ment by some person responsible?—A. As far as we are concerned that is a 
matter the man himself must determine. 

Q. It is not your policy to antagonize the powers that be?—-A. During Mr. 
Veniot’s time there was quite a racket in the House about postmasterships. That 
is Just illustrating the point. We had no hand in that at all. We saw Mr. 
Veniot and we told him we wanted these things cleared up, but it was not our 
policy to embarrass the administration in any way. 

Q. Even when you thought rank injustice has been done the returned 
soldier? —A. We cannot thrive on racket all the time. 

Q. Let me give vou year by year: In 1925 there were 15 returned soldiers 
rejected, 3 of them without trial?—A. Yes. 

Q. Most of the reasons appear unsatisfactory. There was a sub-collector 
of customs and excise rejected without trial. Would you make any investigation 
of that case?—A. If the case was brought to our attention we certainly would 
badger the department about it. 

[Mr. J. C. G. Herwig.] 
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Q. When the appointment was made you would simply wash your hands? 
—A.No. We would proceed the same as in pension matters. If we get a diffi- 
culty in a matter of that kind we put it aside, to make representations at the 
proper time. 

Q. You leave it in abeyance, to bring it to the attention of a Civil Service 
Commission like this, when it sits?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not stir them up. I find 3 rejected without cause in 1'925; 19- 
rejected in 1927, 14 without trial?—A. I might say that was in the only Depart- 
ment in which there is much trouble at all. 

Q. I mean how far does the Legion follow the matter out?—A. We leave 
it until we get to a point like this, where we can air our views. 

Q. In how many cases did you succeed in getting the minister to change 
his mind?—A. We succeeded in one case recently. In a general way, no. 

Q. Generally speaking you do not?—A. Generally speaking, we do not, no. 
We usually find, when there there is a political issue, say a local politica) 
issue, of the matter, that the politician will press it very hard indeed. 

Q. In 1927, 28 men rejected; 7 without trial. Lightkeeper at Drew’s Head, 
New Brunswick; no reason given, except another candidate was offered but 
was subsequently not required as a non-resident of the district?—A. I do not 
think that came to our attention, that particular case. 

Q. I find another one, health, physically unfit?—-A. If there are good 
reasons we do not object. 

@. Another one “ department does not consider it in the best interests of 
the Service.” In 1929 there were 25 rejections, 11 without trial; in 1930, 18: 
rejections; in 1931, 21 rejections, 12 without trial?—-A. You must remember in 
rejections— 

Q. I am talking of returned soldiers only?—A. You might take this from 
our experience: I might make the statement that we have never tried to force 
any case of service men into the Service. It would be foolish to do it. Sup- 
pose we had forced a man in, that man’s life is not going to be very happy. 
Suppose rejection comes from the Department, a reason is given which we might — 
regard as not being a satisfactory reason—nevertheless we succeeded in getting 
him in against the department’s wishes. He will either lose his job very soon 
or his working conditions are unhappy. 

Q@. Take another one. I see in 1931 the reason given “ department states 
candidate not entitled to disability preference ”’ after the Commission found he 
was’—A. I am not familiar with all the reasons. I am not familiar with all 
the different cases. I have some cases in mind, of course, where the rejection 
has been made we think for insufficient or improper reasons. There should he 
some check-up of the department’s reason. 

Q. I find again in other cases age had been given as a reason and had been 
concurred in by the Commission, in spite of Section 30 of the Act. When you get 
a rejection like that, do you follow it up?—A. When you get a rejection for age 
there is always a complaint made. Age is, of course, a difficulty which will 
become more prominent as we get older. A returned soldier, in spite of the age, is 
supposed to get into the Service without a question of age. It is a factor which 
can hardly be avoided. 

Q. I am assuming a case where the Commisison grants them the certificate. 
They tell us, in their opinion, he is able to perform the duties of the office in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 30?—A. We take the case up with 
the department. 

@. Have you ever taken such a case up with the Commission?—A. I do 
not recall having taken such a case up with the Commission. 

Q. Have you ever taken up with the Commission the question of age in 
returned soldiers so as to get their views with respect to Section 30?—A. veer 


in specific cases. 
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- Q. To find out as to what were the views of the Commission in respect to 
age?—A. I think generally speaking this would be the stand; this was our 
stand, and the Commission did not agree with it. 

Q. What I am interested in, has the Commission ever expressed any view 
to you in individual cases?—A. Yes. 

Q. What views?—A. That as long as ex-service men or women are 
physically capable of performing the work, possibly not over an extended 
period of years, that person should be given an opportunity of doing it, if 
he or she is qualified. That is the general principle. 

Q. I am perhaps wrongly informed, but age is not pleaded by the Commis- 
sion as a bar to the issue of a certificate, but it is a good cause of rejection on 
the part of the department. Have you experience of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. With the Commission itself?—A. No, not with the Commission. 

Q. I am informed the Commission takes the view, as taken by the depart- 
ment in specific cases, that although they grant a man a certificate as coming 
within the provisions of Section 30, over the age lhmit, but able to perform his 
duty, and likely to be able to perform it for a considerable time, yet the depart- 
ment may reject by saying he is over the age limit. Have they ever expressed any 
such view to you, that the department had a perfect right to point out that 
the returned soldier is over the age limit as a cause for rejection?-—A. No. 

Q. And that they concur?—A. No. _I would say in the majority of cases 
we have taken up, they agree with us that the reason is “ not suitable”. 

Q. I am asking you in the case of age?—A. No, they have never advanced 
that view that age is a satisfactory reason for rejection in the case of a returned 
soldier. 

Q. Although they have never expressed the view, do they concur age is a 
satisfactory reason to reject?—A. Not to us, not to the Legion. For instance, 
take nursing sisters. We have a lot of nursing sisters unemployed around the 
country now and it is, of course, a difficult matter for them to carry on and they 
naturally turn to appointments in the government service. Take the depart- 
ment of National Health. At one time they were strong opponents of appoint- 
ing anyone over 35. There were a considerable number of people over that age 
and people who, as far as one could see, were able to perform the work for a 
very considerable period. I think we were able to get the department to modify 
its view to some extent. 

Q. I was interested in whether the Commission, or any of the Commis- 
sioners, expressed to you any view with respect to rejection on the ground of 
age?—A. No, anv case we have presented in that regard they have agreed with 
our point of view. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. The first thing you do in taking up a case of this kind is to try and get 
their definition of “unsuitable’?—-A. We try to find out what the real reason is, 
of course. 

Q. If you are satisfied with that, you go no further?—A. I would say in- 
variably we do not get a reason. Either our letters are unanswered or in the 
majority of cases no sound reason based on faets is given. Usually silence is 
the answer. 


The committee adjourned until Thursday, April 7th, at 11 a.m. 


[Mr. J. C. G. Herwig. ] 
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House oF Commons, 
AprRIL 7, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into appointments to and the 
control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the admini- 
stration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 am., Mr. 
Lawson presiding. 


G. J. Desparats, called and sworn. 


The CHatrMAN: This Committee is inquiring into the Civil Service Act, 
its administration, and we were desirous, first, of asking different deputy 
ministers to come here and let us know if they cared to make any representa- 
tions to the Committee as to amendments which might be made to the Act, or 
changes in the regulations, or administration, and so forth, which might be 
made for the betterment of the Service. Then some members of the Committee 
had some specific matters on which they wished to get information; first, as to 
the general aspect of the situation. Is there anything you would care to submit 
to the Committee?—A. I have not prepared anything of that kind. The Civil 
Service Act, as far as I am concerned, is working along in a very reasonably 
satisfactory manner. The Act, as it stands, is certainly a great improvement 
over the Acts as they existed previously. The appointments, on the whole, are 
good. The routine appointments are quite good. Our relations with the Civil 
Service Commission in our department are satisfactory and friendly; we get 
along well with them; we find a spirit of co-operation, and we have no com- 
plaints to make as to the general working of the Act. The system of appoint- 
ments works well. The only criticism I have to. make of that, would 
_be the delay that frequently occurs in getting appointments made and the 
necessity of departments making temporary appointments and holding them 
quite a long time until the permanent appointment can be made. 

In the case of promotion, we have generally found that the Commission 
was quite prepared to take the recommendation of the department. I think 
it is natural, where a department is looking to improvement of its personnel 
and of its administration, in the ordinary course, to make reasonable recom- 
mendations for promotions and changes in classifications. In questions of 
organization, so-called, I think the clause giving the Commission power to re- 
organize is practically a dead letter. 


wis MT LNSES 
Q. A dead letter?—A. Yes, so far as any practical results are concerned, 
und merely results in holding up the work of a department. 


By the Chairman: 

Q@. Excuse me. It results in holding up'the work of the department ?- ; 
A. Yes. 

Q. Let me see if I grasp that. You say the present clause results in hold- 
ing up the work of the department, or any attempt to organize would hold up? 
.—A. The attempt to organize. 

(Mr. G. J. Desbarats.] 
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Q. Is that because of the inconvenience caused to the department by 
some person outside the department going in to investigate the system in order 
to determine whether or not there was efficiency, in their opinion, or what?— 
A. There are two reasons. If the department wants to organize a branch, or 
a section, it studies the question; it knows the conditions thoroughly and it will 
put forward a proposal. My proposal is the department’s proposal, not that 
of the Civil Service Commission. The Civil Service Commission will there- 
upon send an investigator into the department to look it over. The investigator 
maybe a young man who has passed his examination, has been appointed investi- 
gator. He has, as a rule, no administrative experience. He has a certain 
theoretical knowledge, by rubbing up against a Deputy. I might say, as a 
rule, one particular investigator is allotted to one, or two, or three depart- 
ments and in rubbing up against and talking with the officials, he acquires 
a .certain knowledge of a department, and, if it is a question of merely 
classifying one individual, he converses with Officials and finds their views, and 
the reasons for the change in classification. That is fairly simple. If there is 
an important reorganization then this man, whose knowledge of the depart- 
ment must be superficial and whose expert knowledge of it is very small is not, 
as a rule, competent to dictate what the organization should be. He may find 
fault. He generally does, with some detail, and the result is that the organiza- 
tion is held up for quite a long time sometimes, and the officers——the depart- 
ment—may suffer from that because the intended organization does not go 
into effect. That is the main clause which, I think, might be improved. 

Q. Excuse me just a minute, before you leave that, Mr. Desbarats. Is your 
view, then, that matters of organization, or reorganization, of the departments 
should be left entirely in the hands of the deputy minister or somebody under 
the direction of the deputy minister?—A. I think we get the best results that 
way. 

By Mr. MacInms: 

Q. Would you say that the Organization Branch of the Civil Service Com- 
mission is rather weak in personnel at the present time?—A. I do not think I 
want— 

By the Chairman: : 

Q. To express an opinion?—A.. 'To express an opinion, not personally, but 
I think in the nature of things the men who are appointed and the salaries they 
are paid—you cannot expect them to be expert on organization or to put in an 
organization in a big department. You need a man with wide experience, you 
need a man with a thorough knowledge of the department. Now, I do not 
see where we could get that, except under experts outside the Commission. 

By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I suppose you would feel you would need a man with military or naval 
experience as well, would you not?—A. Not necessarily. It depends very much 
on what the reorganization was. Our department is peculiar j in that way, that the 


civilian element is not the dominant element in the department. We have about 
1,800 employees in the department. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. How many, did you say?—A. Eighteen hundred. We have some 5,500 
naval, and military personnel. So that the military side is very much larger than 
the civilian, and any organization to be made in the civilian end must necessarily 
take cognizance of the military needs, but when you are reorganizing an accounts 
branch, you do not need very much acquaintance with the military end. 

Q. Would you mind telling the Committee who the investigator is that is 
assigned at your particular department?-—A. He is a gentleman by the name 
of—well, now, I do not remember his name. 

[Mr. G. J. Desbarats.] 
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By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Could you tell us, Mr. Putman, who is particularly charged with National 
Defence? 
Mr. Putman: Mr. Cole. 
The Witness: That 1s not the gentleman we had recently. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Mr. Boutin?—A. Now, the gentleman who came down to investigate us 
was a gentleman engaged once as a Junior clerk in a branch of our own depart- 
ment. I do not think he was competent to reorganize that branch. 


By Mr. MaclInns: 


Q. Would not that signify a weakness in the Organization Branch of the 
Civil Service Commission, if they send you an inexperienced, weak man to do the 
job?—A. I do not think he was exceptionally weak. I think he was a bright 
young man. He was without wide administrative experience. 

-Q. That is what I had in mind. Possibly the word was not well chosen?—A. 
Possibly. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. What would Mr. Boutin’s work consist of, when he was in your branch?— 
A. I think he was in the naval end, accounting, and in that work he had to do 
bookkeeping, entering up accounts. 

Q. Ordinary bookkeeping?—A. Yes. He had no administrative work. He 
was under an officer himself and he did routine accounting work. He was a good 
man, I will say; he was quite good. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. A person that would be competent to do reorganization work of that kind 
would not necessarily need to have an understanding, that is, an intimate under- 
standing of any department, but he would need to have a wide knowledge of 
organization work?—A. Quite so; and he would also need to have a pretty good 
knowledge of the department. He would have to study it very carefully, if 
he was going to make any wide organization. I have had experience in three or 
four of our big departmental organizations and I have had to deal with firms, 
firms of high national experience, who were brought in to advise, and I found 
that they had great difficulty in adapting their experience of commercial organ- 
ization to conditions of government administration. They found that the 
methods which were excellent for commercial purposes did not fit in with the 
requirements of a government department. A great many of their recommend- 
ations would be very good. Some of them would be quite difficult, if not 
impossible, to apply in a government department. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I think that is quite understandable, because they have information on 
civil affairs, but those are different from relations to the public?—A. Yes, when 
you are reporting the department you are reporting to a large public. You 
have to keep your records generally in an entirely different way and do a great 
deal of organization which, in commercial organization, one would not attempt 
to do. . 
es There are checks and rechecks which do not exist in commercial business? 
—A. Yes. 


4932226 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. During the period from 1925 to 1931, you ‘did have a reorganization in 
your department. There was an amalgamation of three departments?—A. 
Yes, there was an amalgamation of three Departments in that service; the Naval 
Service, the Militia Department and the Air Board. They were brought together 
and fused. 

Q. At whose initiative were they brought together?—A. The Government’s 
initiative. It was a thing which had been mooted for quite a few years. It 
was aiter the election of 1922. You gentlemen are more familiar with election 
dates than I am, perhaps. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. That date is a little bit premature for some of us. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. 1921. Was that reorganization looked after by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, or was it attended to in your own department?—A. It was both. At 
that time, I was deputy minister of the Naval Service Department, and, when 
the departments were brought together, I was appointed acting deputy minister 
of Militia, in addition to the Naval Service, because it was some time before 
the actual bringing together of the departments was authorized. In the mean- 
time, the Civil Service Commission was asked to prepare a reorganization of 
the civil branch, and they prepared a list, which went to Council and was 
approved. I might say that was really before I took over the Militia depart- 
ment. That was approved. The departments came together. That reorgan- 
ization was never put into effect. It would not have worked; it did not take 
into account a great deal of the work that had to be done. It was too theoretical, 
if I might say, in practice; and after a few months the department drew up 
another reorganization. 

Q. The department itself?—A. The department itself put one forward to 
the Commission. The Commission approved it. 

Q. With any change?—A. Not that I remember, and it was put forward 
and an Order in Council was passed and the department works on that. Since 
that time, necessarily, there have been amendments from time to time. When 
you bring three departments together like that you have to work out your 
salvation and adjust yourself to consider actions that occur from time to time. 

Q. It is within the department itself?—A. It-is within the department 
itself. Since that time we have not had any nature of reorganization, except 
two years ago when we reorganized the accountants’ branch. I might say the 
department had been anxious to reorganize that branch for some time, and the 
minister considered it would be an advantage, if we might get the advice of a 
prominent firm, and he called Mr. Scott, who at that time was vice-president 
of the Audit— 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. A Montreal firm?—A. It is a prominent firm; P. S. Ross and Sons. 

Q. Gordon W. Scott?—A. Yes, and he came into the department with a 
staff of assistants and he spent a few months there. They visited all the branches. 
They discussed matters with all the officers; they got their views, and they put 
forward an excellent report, in which they expressed their various recommenda- 
tions. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


¢ Q. Did you consult with the Civil Service Commission at that time?—A. 
0. 

.. This was.done without any consultation with the Commission?—-A. Yes. 
{Mr. G. J. Desbarats.] 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Why?—A. We were looking for advice from an outside firm, a firm that 
would give us a commercial view. The minister, and his officers, thought they 
would like to get the situation reviewed by an outside party. 

Q. Were you looking for expert advice when you brought in P. S. Ross and 
Sons?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Were you looking for what you said previously, somebody with admini- 
strative experience and not theoretical knowledge?—A. Largely. The minister 
wanted to be sure he had a good organization in his department. If there 
were any weak spots, he wanted them exposed. He wanted to know. 

Q. For that purpose, he went to an outside firm?—A. Yes. May I say that 
Mr. Ross, at that time, was the vice-chairman of the Audit Department—I have 
not. got the correct term—it was an audit committee of Government that were 
charged, in a general way, with an oversight of the financial operations of 
Government. 

Q. Would you think that Mr. Boutin, to whom you have previously referred, 
would have been a man with wide enough experience to have superintended 
this re-organization to which you have referred? You have no hesitation in 
saying that?—-A. I have no doubt— 

Q. Admitting, as you have already admitted, Mr. Boutin is a smart, clever 
young man but lacking the necessary experience?—A. I do not think it would 
be fair to compare Mr. Boutin to that class of man. 

Q. I have not got that in mind at all. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


| Q. Under the Civil Service Act, as carried out, it falls on the Commission 
to organize the various departments?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the Commission ever approach your department with an idea of re- 
organization?—-A. I have never had any initiative, any move on the part of the 
Commission to that effect. When a proposal has been put out, from the depart- 
ment, no suggestion of a change in organization has come from the Commission. 

Q. Then would I take from that, as long as there was no suggestion from 
the department, that the Commission should take charge of that organization, 
it was quite satisfactory?—-A. That is my experience. 


By the Charman: 


Q. May I interpose: Assuming that the Commission came to you, as a 
deputy minister, or a member of a department and said, “Now, in order that 
our Organization Branch may be thoroughly familiar with the affairs of your 
department, would you have any objection to taking one of our men in there, 
under your direction, and let him work for four of five months, so that he may 
thoroughly familiarize himself with the department ”’—would you have any 
objection to that?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Thank you. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Referring again to Mr. Boutin: The very fact that he had occupied a 
junior position in your department would hardly give him the confidence of the 
higher officials of the department, in a matter of re-organization, I would say? 
—A. It certainly would not. There is no doubt about that, but I do not think 
we looked up—I would put Mr. Boutin on a par with the other investigators 
who came from time to time to our department. 
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By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. In other words you think he is equally as good as other investigators 
from the Organization Branch?—A. I think so. 

Q. To put it the other way, they are all equally bad. 

The CHatrMAN: I think it is obvious Mr. Desbarats does not wish to 
criticize any investigator, simply the man was not equal to the task. 

Mr. Ernst: Simply he had not the experience. 

The Witness: He had not the experience, and the other men who were 
occupying positions of that kind were young men, able men, if you wish, but still 
within the limits of their experience and their knowledge. 

Mr. Bowman: Mr. Putman has quite frankly admitted his branch is very 
small and certainly not large enough to handle any general scheme of organization 
which he thinks is necessary. 

Mr. MacInnis: This is somewhat of an observation rather than a question. 
In asking these questions of the witness, I did not wish to belittle the Organi- 
zation Branch of the Civil Service Commission. The point I wished to draw 
out, there was an Organization Branch and if the personnel were merely account- 
ants and men of that business character I do not see why it should be con- 
tinued. It would be better, from my point of view, either to go outside and get 
expert advice from private firms or to build up in the Civil Service Commission 
itself an Organization Branch that would be expert. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I was going to ask Mr. Desbarats—I some time ago asked some of the 
witnesses whether they did not think vou would get more effective reorganiza- 
tion, or a more effective Organization Branch, if it were placed under the direct 
control of the Treasury Board rather than under the Civil Service Commission. 
Can you express any definite opinion on that, as deputy minister?—A. I do 
not think you would get very good results. 

Q. You think that the intiative really will have to come from the depart- 
ment concerned?—A. I think so. | 

Q. Let us put it this way: If the initiative came from the department 
concerned to the Treasury Board and the Treasury Board designated who was 
to go into the department’s affairs in the reorganization, do you think it would 
be better than the present Organization Branch?—A. I think a constant check 
on the department on minor reorganizations ts useless. 

Q. Useless?—-A. Yes, if the department gets into bad shape once in a while, 
through lack of organization, from defective heads—it will get into bad shape. 
Then you may get results from calling in a body of experts, but they have to 
be experts. 

Q. You find that?—A. Yes, as far as ordinary organization of a department 
is concerned, the department is far more able than any ordinary outside body. 
Now, may I give a personal regression, or history? 

Q. Yes, go right ahead.—A. Perhaps I might as well finish with the Scott 
Commission: The Scott Commission, after three months, gave an excellent report. 
I call it excellent, because most of their recommendations were recommendations 
the department wished to put forward and which we discussed with them. 
After [ had discussed conditions with them they said, “Well, now, there are 
conditions we do not know and we are not prepared to insist on certain recom- 
mendations,’ but later they put forward a very good alternative recom- 
mendation. The department drew up the plan to reorganize and went 
to the Commission with it. The Commission sent Mr. Boutin down 
at first and we asked him if he would put forward an organization scheme. 
He could not. I did not expect he could. Nevertheless J told him, “The 
Commission is charged with reorganization. Will you come in and reorganize 
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this branch? We want it reorganized.” He said, ‘“‘What do you want done?” 
T said, “I want the Commission to do something.” We did not get anywhere 
with that; so I said, “Here is our proposed organization.” _He took that. 
There was one point—it was a moot point; it had been discussed, and there 
were two views in the department, one was as to whether the stores audit 
should come under the Accountant or not. Boutin took that up for months; 
it was over a year, and the only suggestion he made was that we should adopt 
the other alternative for that particular purpose, and after a little over a year 
the Commission agreed with our recommendation. It went to the Treasury 
Board; the Treasury Board passed it. Then we were getting into different 
financial conditions and there was a proposal to transfer the accountants’ 
branch to Finance. The appointments were held up. Now the department 
had not waited for the approval of these proposals; they had made the reorgani- 
zation; that is, they had shifted their personnel. The reorganization consisted 
largely of doing away with the Pay Corps and putting all the accountants’ 
work under one branch. The effect was to increase our civilian expenditure 
and the scheme put forward to the Commission really meant an increase of 
expenditure. On the whole it meant a saving to the department of about 
$50,000 a year gross, because it meant pensioning off a number of officers who 
were drawing salaries. Nevertheless it meant very important economy. The 
department proceeded to pension a number of officers; they shifted the men 
in the civilian organization; they put in some temporaries and a number of 
men have since that time been doing much more important work than they 
were doing before. They are still drawing their old salary. I think that is 
about three years ago. Now, if the department alone had made the ee rgeeG 
of the audit it would have been done right away. 

@. What is that?—A. If the department had the power to do that carats 
zation. 

Q. With the approval of the Commission?—A. It would have been done 
long ago and the men would have enjoyed their increased salaries, resulting 
in increased work and increased responsibilities. 

Q. How long did it take Mr. Scott and his associates actually to do the 
work?—A. He may have been three months or so in the department. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q@. It was a very very important reorganization for your department?—- 
A. Quite, 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. And.then the Commission’s Organization Branch came in, and Mr. 
Boutin too, representing it, came in and after a year, over a year, made prac- 
tically no change in the suggestion?—A. Practically, no. I was going to revert 
to a much older case. That is when I was deputy minister of Marine and Fish- 
eries. I took over that department as a result of a Report of the Royal Com- 
mission to inquire about the Public Accounts, which showed the department 
to be in very bad shape, and that is a case like where I was saying to the Com- 
mittee it would be an advantage to bring in a body of experts to go over a 
department. The minister of that day got in a firm of New York accountants, 
who had a branch in Montreal. Their specialty was organization, and they 
worked for months in that department. It cost the government an awful lot of 
money, they putting forward a very complete scheme of bookkeeping and 
accounting. I have a copy of it in the shelves of my library. I think that is 
about all the good it did. After I was appointed deputy minister, I proceeded 
to reorganize the department, to get it into shape. It had been pretty bad. One 
man shot himself; four or five men disappeared. It was about as bad a situation 
as you could get, "but it was handled, finally, by departmental order. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. It was a matter in that case of ‘making hay slowly”?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Just reverting, for a moment, to the comparison some members of the 
Committee made in connection with Mr. Scott’s reorganization. Did Mr. Boutin 
have some other representative of the Organization Branch of the Civil Service 
Commission with him; would he be working alone, or would he have a staff to 
assist him?—A. As far as I was concerned, he was alone. He may have had 
assistants. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I take it it is your judgment that where a major reorganization is neces- 
sary and assistance is desired by the department outside of its component per- - 
sonnel, that assistance should take the form of some outside experts?—A. I 
would think so, but I would think that that would only be necessary in excep- 
tional circumstances. 

_Q. In major cases?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that for routine reorganization the Commission’s Organization 
Branch is practically useless to the department?—A. I think the department 
is far more expert and has far more knowledge on the subject than the Com- 
mission can possibly have. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. He said, before, their check of minor matters is practically useless?—A. 
Yes, minor matters are far more easily handled by the department. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Is it not possible the deputy minister might be a very good deputy 
minister from certain points of view and not be a very good business organizer, 
in his own office?—A. Well, he should then not be a deputy minister. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is one of the qualifications required of a deputy minister. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Going back for a moment, Mr. Desbarats, to the matter of organization, 
the main connection with the Commission is in the matter of appointments and 
promotions?—A. Yes. 

Q. Dealing with the matter of appointments, I note, in going over the corre- 
spondence passing between Mr. Bland and Mr. Brown, with respect to the 
appointment of caretakers—I will just refer to some of these letters in their 
order. Under date of December 30, 1926, there is a letter from Mr. Brown, who, 
I presume, is your assistant deputy minister, to Mr. Bland, as assistant secretary 
of the Civil Service Commission. It reads as follows:— 4 


Dear Mr. Buanp,— 


With further reference to our telephone conversation this morning, I 
am sending you herewith a list of re-appraisals of positions during the 
last eight months,* showing the time lost between the date of the Order 
in Council, the date of the position list, and the date of the promotion 
certificate, respectively. You will see from this that the average time lost 
between the date of the Order in Council and the — of the position list 
is twenty-one days. 

I am sure you will agree with me that no time whatever should 
elapse between the date of receipt of the Order in Council in the Com- 
mission, and the date of both the position list and the inate at certifi- 
cate. 
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If, as I understand, the delay is due sometimes to the supposed 
necessity of obtaining the signatures of the Commissioners, I would sug- 
gest that there should be no necessity whatever of the Commissioners 
signing or approving these subsequent routine papers, viz., the position 
list and the promotion certificate. These papers merely give effect to 
the decision already made by the Privy Council, on the recommendation 
of the Commissioners; and consequently are purely routine, and require 
no active discretion or authority. Consequently, it surely should be com- 
petent for any subordinate, dutly authorized therefor, to issue these 
papers. 

Yours faithfully, 


H. W. Brown, 


Assistant Deputy Minister. 
C. H. Buanp, Esq., 
Assistant Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, 
Ottawa. 


* For List of re-appraisals: See Appendix “TF.” 


There is a subsequent letter under date January 7th, somewhat along the same 
lines, but dealing specifically with caretakers. Might I just read a paragraph or 
two from that letter between the same parties. It is dated January 7th, 1927: 


Dear Mr. BLAND: 


As I have already explained to you this morning, I have been looking 
into the procedure followed in connection with the routine extensions of 
the employment of the temporary civilian caretakers of this department, 
with a view to seeing if it was not possible to obtain the Commission’s 
authority for the extension more promptly and with less loss of time. 

As perhaps you know, all our caretakers are temporary, and are 
employed under six months’ certificates of the Commission. As we have 
an establishment of caretakers authorized by Order in Council, the 
requirements of Section 106, sub-section 2, of the Civil Service Regulations 
are satisfied. 

In all such cases the procedure is as follows: sometime before the 
expiration of the authorized term of employment, a requisition is made to 
the Commission for a further extension of six months, on Form CS. 112, in 
quadruplicate. In the course of time, one of the four forms is stamped in 
the Commission, and returned to the Department. 

It will be seen, therefore, that this matter is purely routine, and the 
granting of authority does not even involve the labour of writing a letter, 
but merely the stamping of a form prepared by the Department. Under 
the circumstances, an immediate, or at least a very prompt, return of the 
form to the Department might be expected. As a matter of fact, this 
process of stamping a printed form takes from two to three weeks, on an 
average; and the delay sometimes causes considerable inconvenience. 

I understand that the delay is due mainly to the fact that these 
requisitions are presented to the Commissioners for their authority. Surely 
this is unnecessary to give instructions, could give a blanket instruction 
and authority to some subordinate to act for them in all cases of this 
kind. I am speaking now only of purely routine extensions of employment, 
where no difference of opinion arises between the Commission and the 
Department. : 
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I enclose a list of thirty-six such extensions, taken at random from 
our records, from May last. In all these cases there was no dispute or 
any cause for delay whatever; and yet the time taken to stamp these 
printed forms averages sixteen days in each case--and in some cases 
running as high as twenty-five days. 

I would suggest that the method now followed not only causes incon- 
venience to the Department, but must quite unnecessarily waste a great 
deal of the Commissioners’ time. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. W. Brown, 
Assistant Deputy Minster. 
C. H. Bland, Esq., 
Assistant Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, 
Ottawa. 


And that letter of January 7, 1927 is accompanied by a list of 36 cases, to 


which Mr. Brown refers. 


* For List: See Appendix “G.” 


Under date January 11, 1928 is a letter Mr. Brown writes to Mr. Bland. 


Dear Mr. BLAND: 


In accordance with the terms of our telephone conversation this morn- 
ing, I enclose herewith a list of ten recent re-appraisals, showing the time 
lost in each case between the date of the Order in Council, authorizing 
the re-appraisal, and the issuing of the position list. The only one of 
these now outstanding is that of Mr. Cauchon, about whom I spoke to you. 

You will see from this that the time lost, and as we see it, quite | 
unnecessarily lost—between the passing of the Order in Council and the 
issuing of the position list averages about a month. In Mr. Cauchon’s 
case, it is now forty-four days since the passing of the Order in Council, 
and we have not yet received the position list. 

In this connection, I am also enclosing copy of my letter to you of 
December 30, 1926, on the same subject; together with the list of 
re-appraisals mentioned therein. 

You will see from this that whereas according to that list, the aver- 
age time lost by the Commission was twenty-one days, it is now thirty- 
one days. This is not altogether encouraging. 

As the issuing of the position list is a pure matter of routine, there 
surely is no excuse for this inconvenient and unnecessary delay. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. W. BROWN, 
Assistant Deputy Minister. 
Mr. C. H. Buanp, ) 
Assistant Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, 
Ottawa. 


Accompanying Mr. Brown’s letter is a list of ten cases. (For list, see 


Appendix ‘H”’’). 
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Under date April 4, 1929, Mr. Brown again writes to the secretary of the 
Civil Service Commission: 


Dear Sir: Replying to your enquiry of the 2nd instant, I would 
suggest that the applications and instructions with regard to the competi- 
tion for Caretaker, Grade 1, at the Strathroy Armoury, be sent to the 
District Officer Commanding, Military District No. 1, London, Ont., 
direct, with a request that he transmit them to the Officer whom he may 
choose as the military representative on the board for examination of 
applicants. 

May I suggest, further, that it would save much time if the posters 
required applicants to send their applications to the Chairman of the 
Board, or whomsoever the Commission may select to represent them 
locally; rather than have the applications sent to the Secretary of the 
Civil Service Commission at Ottawa, and then returned to the place of 
origin for examination and report. This latter method, which I believe 
is now in effect, results in the papers travelling back and forward several 
times needlessly and consequent unnecessary delay. 

For instance, if the position advertised should happen to be at 
Victoria, the posters are apparently prepared in the offices of the Com- 
mission at Ottawa, and are sent some 3,000 miles to their destination. 
The applications resulting from the advertisement are then sent back 
3,000 miles to the Commission at Ottawa. Thereupon the Commission 
returns the applications and instructions to their representative at 
Victoria (3,000 miles), for examination and rating. After the candidates 
have been examined, the applications and rating sheets are returned to 
the Commission at Ottawa. The Commission then send a notice to the 
successful candidate. This would seem to indicate that the papers in the 
case have travelled this distance of approximately 3,000 miles five times. 

If the Commission would send the posters and application forms in 
the first place to the District Officer Commanding, or their local repre- 
sentative, with instructions to advertise and receive the applications, 
examine the applicants, make out ratings, and send these with the appli- 
cations, etc., back to the Commission, at least two unnecessary trips 
would be saved. 


Yours very truly, 


H. W. BROWN, 
Assistant Deputy Minister. 


The Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, 
Ottawa. 


Q. And this all with respect to the appointment of a caretaker in Victoria. 


The last letter apparently filed with your report in this connection is under 
date April 4, 1930, again from Mr. Brown to Mr. Bland: 


Apriu 4, 1930. 


Dear Mr. Bianp,—I spoke to you this morning over the telephone 
about the possibility of making some changes in the present procedure 
with regard to the advertisements for caretakers’ positions. The pay for 
these positions, as you know, ranges from $225 to $1,000 a year or there- 
abouts,— 


All in connection with the appointment of a caretaker at $220. 
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—and the correspondence relating to each new position is, in my opinion, 
quite disproportionately heavy. 
Take for instance the various stages now necessary when a new 
part-time caretaker ($220 a year) is to be appointed— 
1. The Department notifies the Commission that a new appointment 
should be made. 
2. The Commission advertises the position. 
3. Applications are sent to the Commission. 
4. The Commission sends the applications and rating forms to the 
Department. 
5. The Department forwards them to the District Officer Com- 
manding. ; 
6. The D.O.C. forwards them to the Officer in charge of the Armoury. 
7. The officer in charge of the Armoury makes the ratings and 
passes them back to the D.O.C. 
8. The D.O.C. forwards to the Department. 
9. The Department forwards to the Commission. 
10. The Commission notifies the Department of the appointment. 


This is the minimum number of stages. 
What, in Heaven, is the maximum number? 


There may be, and frequently are, many others, so that fifteen or 
twenty letters may pass between the parties concerned, before the appoint- 
ment is made; and the delay in making the appointment often extends 
over months. 

To save time and unnecessary labour, 1 would suggest the following 

procedure— 


1. The Department notifies the Commission. 

2. The Commission advertises the position, or causes an advertise- 
ment to be made by their local agent; the advertisement would 
provide that applications, instead of being sent to the Secretary 
of the Commission at Ottawa, would go to the Chairman of the 
local examining board, or to the Officer in charge of the Armoury. 

3. At the same time, where necessary, the Commission should send 
to the D.O.C. a copy of the poster, together with a request that 
the representative of the D.O.C. on the examining board should 
be available at the time and place fixed in the poster. This would, 
of course, be a stereotyped request, and could be stamped on the 
poster, or pinned to the poster on a printed slip. 

4. The examining board would send the applications and ratings to 
the Commission, and a duplicate set of the ratings, and if possible 
the applications, should be sent to the Department at the same 
time. 

5. The Commission would notify the Department. 

This proposal, if adopted, would keep the minimum number of com- 

munications down by half. I shall be glad to know if your Commission see 
any objection to the adoption of this change. 


Yours very truly, 


H. W. Brown, 
Assistant Deputy Minister. 
C. H. Buanp, Esq., 
Assistant Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, 


Ottawa. 
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An acknowledgment of that is on file, under date April 8, 1929, addressed to 
Mr. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister, National Defence, by Mr. Foran, 
Secretary. 

Orrawa, April 8, 1929. 


Dear Sir,—As suggested in your letter of April 4, your file H.Q. 
14-179-2, I am to-day forwarding to the District Officer Commanding, 
M.D. No. 1, London, Ontario, the applications received for the position of 
Caretaker, Grade 1, Strathroy. 

The suggestion contained in the second paragraph of your letter has 
been noted, and will be acted upon when vacancies at a distance from 
Ottawa are being advertised. 

Yours truly, 
Wm. Foran, 
Secretary. 
H. W. Brown, Esq., 
Assistant Deputy Minister of National Defence, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Q. Is there anything to indicate it has followed or are they still following 
the old routine? 

Mr. Brann: I think it is only fair that both sides of the case be presented. 
I would like to say that the suggestions have been acted on and TI think Mr. 
Brown will admit that himself. 

The CHAIRMAN: They are very good suggestions. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Might I ask when they were adopted, Mr. Bland? 


Mr. Buanp: They were adopted very shortly after the suggestions were 
~ made, Mr. Bowman. 


Mr. Bowman: The point I was coming at, in placing these letters on record 
with regard to positions like caretakers, watchmen, cleaners, helpers, elevator 
operators and so forth—in connection with positions of that kind, what is your 
opinion ‘as to whether the appointment to positions of that kind should be 
continued in the Commission or should be made by the department itself?— 
A. Certain classes are handled just as well by the department. I might say, 
in a general way, I would like to have the Commission make just as many 
appointments as possible. But I would like them to cut down on the procedure 
and not have so much routine, let them make the operation simpler. Apart 
from that, I have no objection to the Commission making the appointment. In 
many cases it is an advantage. While the routine at present is long and trouble- 
some, we get very good results. 

Q. It would not be very difficult for your department to make the appoint- 
ment of an elevator operator in the city of Saskatoon?—-A. We do not have 
any. 
Q. Well, say caretaker?—A. Caretakers with our department are special, 
probably. They are the caretakers of armouries and their duties consist not 
only in looking after the building but looking after the accoutrements of the 
unit occupying the armoury. The Officer Commanding the corps, whatever 
it is—it is his personal responsibility to care for the accoutrements. Every 
vear all his stores are checked up and if there is any deficiency he has to pay 
it. That officer objects very much if a man is appointed caretaker in whom he 
has no confidence. In some minor cases we have had men put in these places 
and the Officer Commanding the corps said, “I won’t have that man in the 
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armoury; I won’t have him touching my accoutrements. I know he is no good.” 
On paper the man was perfectly satisfactory, had good references, but the 
Officer Commanding the unit knew he was no good. 

Mr. MacInnis: All the more reason why the appointment should be made, 
Mr. Bowman. 


The Witness: And he said he would not be responsible for putting his 
accoutrements and his stores in the hands of that man. We have had that 
from time to time. Occasionally we have had officers who have resigned. In 
that case, in appointments, what we really need is to satisfy the Officer Com- 
manding. 

The Cuatrman: If I interpret correctly Mr. Brown’s letters, it would 
appear, in most cases, the Officer Commanding as a rating officer or an examin- 
ing officer has a good deal to say in connection with appointments? 

The Witness: That is generally the case. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Consequently, in the general routine of appointments as caretakers, 
where the man chosen by the officer commanding is appointed, they are satis- 
factory and where that does not happen there is disagreement?—A. The Officer 
Commanding should be consulted, 

Q. I should think he should be?—A. He should be. He gives his opinion. 
The trouble is that the Officer Commanding is not familiar with the Civil Ser- 
vice routine and he is given a sheet of ratings and he has a number of men who 
are applying and one of the questions is, “Is this man capable to fill this 
position,’ and the Officer Commanding, who knows all these men, happens to 
say he is no good. He says, “‘I think the other man is the best’; and these 
ratings come into the Commission and it is not their fault. They have to 
exercise a certain preference towards pensioned men, etc. They say these men 
are capable of doing it. These men, under our regulations, should get the appoint- 
ment. They appoint these men and the officer is sorry he made the recom- 
mendation but he has had to appoint him, and when the thing comes out he is 
thoroughly dissatisfied. 

Q. Would you tell me any reason why more suitable men are ‘required 
to fill these more or less menial positions, by having all this routine of the 
Civil Service Commission instead of letting the department do it. Routine has, 
what you call, gone wild—if you reduce it to a minimum can you tell me 
why more suitable men, if required, could not be found by means of promotions 
by the Civil Service Commission, instead of appointments by the department? 
—A. There is no difference, reallv, if the department makes the appointment. 

Q. I judge if the responsibility were put upon you, you could make the 
appointment?—-A. We have had a good deal of experience and I know that it 
is extremely difficult, under certain conditions, to make the appointment we 
Ly want. I am quite frank with you gentlemen, as you know the working 
of it— 

Q. We are taking facts as they are?—-A. On account of the pressure brought 
to bear by the member representing that constituency. 

Q. Is the situation any different for the Officer Commanding, in connection 
with making his ratings, where the member is close at hand and the Officer, 
perhaps, lives in the member’s riding, than for the Deputy Minister, living 
probably 3,000 miles away?—-A. The Deputy Minister has necessarily to rely 
on the recommendations of his local officer, the branch, or with the member of 
Parliament himself. It is his local representative in that particular spot. 

Q. It is pressure all the way along the line?—-A. Yes, a member may not 
know a thing about a small place he has visited, probably, in the course of 
his campaign, but he has a representative—he has somebody there—who advises 
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him, and when you get down to the end of the chain, your advice may be coming 
from somebody who is not reliable. I am not criticizing the member himself, 
but he is getting his advice from somebody who may, or may not, be reliable, : 
and the result may be objectionable. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. That is not in any way different from the position of the Commission 
itself. Might I refer to a return made on your letter to the Committee, the 
case of a caretaker at Edmonton, Alberta, file H.Q. 14-185-16:— 


March 18, 1931: The Commission was asked to appoint a Caretaker 
at Edmonton. 

April 11, 1931: Blank was appointed. 

April 28 and 29, 1931: The Officer Commanding the Blank Field 
Battery and Blank Battery protested against this appointment, and asked 
to be relieved of the responsibility for the stores and equipment if Blank 
was appointed. 

May 21, 1931: The Commission was notified of the objections made, 
and on the 23rd was asked to make another appointment. Affidavits 
were received from two Companies, Edmonton, as to Blank’s unreliability. 

August 1, 1931: A. N. Other appointed to the position. 


The Commission was asked to appoint a caretaker, so that even the Com- 
mission is liable to make some mistake with respect to the man being honest, 
etc.?-A. That is quite true. The difference is this—if the Commission gives 
you a bad appointment, you can fire the man without any compunction, or any 
trouble. 

Q. Quite true—A. Whereas where you get a bad appointment, through a 
Member, you have great difficulty in getting rid of him. 

Q. There is another case of a caretaker in Montreal, March 31, 1931. The 
department asked for a bilingual caretaker and recommended R. (March 12, 
1932). “No satisfactory appointment yet made by Commission”?—A. Was this 
a caretaker or watchman? 

Q. A caretaker, so that within a year, the Commission had apparently 
found it difficult to find a caretaker in Montreal_—A. Oh, we have lots of 
difficulties. On the whole, we get along pretty well. Now, while I have made 
these remarks about the Members, on the other hand I would say our firemen 
are appointed locally and I will say we do not have much trouble about them. 
The cases of trouble are very occassional, but you are bound to have trouble 
some time. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Having regard to the fact that human nature is what it is, and having 
regard to the fact that in making all those appointments, the Commission, of 
necessity, must rely on local people to make ratings and hold these oral examina- 
tions, etc., is it not obvious that you might have bad appointments by reason 
of favouritism or nepotism, instead of patronage?—-A. That is always a possi- 
bility, and it is a thing that has to be guarded against. The establishment of 
a bureaucracy, as a method of Government, is a thing that is receiving care in 
any democratic form of Government and it is a thing that has to be guarded 
against. I think you will find the officers of the department are anxious to 
get the very best appointments they can. Occasionally, as you say, human 
nature comes in and we may get a case of favouritism; very very few, I think. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Would you agree to this—no system is perfect, but that appointment by 
the Civil Service Commission is more desirable than the old way?—A. That is 
my opinion. I am very much in favour of appointment and promotion on merit. 
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Now, as to what is the best way of getting at it, is difficult to say, but my 
experience, before the appointment of the Commission and since, is that, on 
the whole, we are getting good results from the Commission. I criticize them 
and i find fault with them occasionally, but on the whole we are getting good 
results, 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I agree with you, but I am pointing out the routine with regard to 
these minor positions and the fact—the fact or not,—as to whether appoint- 
ments could just as well be made by the department. Might I refer now to 
promotions? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you go to promotions, what is bothering me, in my own mind, is 
this—having regard to what you previously said—it is causing this country a 
tremendous amount of money in paying local examiners and that sort of thing— 
going through all this enormous routine for picking a job as caretaker some- 
where at $225 a year; from that range up to $1,000—I am just wondering 
whether it is worth the candle?—A. As you see, we were continually urging the 
Commission to lift off the procedure and get away from all the letter writing. 
It takes the time of our men all through the department. 


By Mr. Maclnns: 


Q. It seems, however, if they are inGe paying them for writing those letters 
they are paying them for recelving them? 

The CHAIRMAN: We must consider the economic view, as well as the 
political one. 

Mr. MacInnis: It may be costing us more, when we consider the degener- 
ating effect on those who are receiving them. I am considering it from an 
economic point of view. Surely that is really the economic aspect of the case. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. You say it is pretty difficult, Mr. Desbarats, to justify the expense of 
these proceedings in connection with the appointment of minor positions, such 
as caretakers, watchmen and so forth?—-A. These minor caretakers have to be 
tound locally. The pay is $10 a month and, during the months when he is 
attending the furnace, the man gets a little extra for looking after the furnace. 
It is not worth spending an awtful lot of money on, to make an appointment of 
this kind. 

Q. And after all, if it was made under your department, it would be 
officially decided on the judgment of a man in your department; whereas, at the 
present time, the position is determined by somebody nominated on behalf of 
the Commission. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Would the replying to applications, and such things as that, for an 
appointment made through your department, be a material factor?—A. I beg 
your pardon. 

Q. Would not you have a great deal of work in replying to applications, if 
they were made through the department?—-A. Not if they were made locally. 
You take firemen and such, the local officer is generally given the power to 
appoint them. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Respecting promotions, did you ever make an estimate of what portion 
of promotions was made as a result of written examination?—A. Apart from 
ordinary clerical situations, which are made on group examination, I think 
there are very few written examinations. 

Q. Yes. I think Dr. Roche stated that in his evidence. Now, you made 
this statement, in giving your general statement, that the “Commission was pre- 
pared to take the recommendation of the department in promotion and changes 
in classification.” Has that been your experience?—-A. Perhaps it would have 
been better to say that they did become so. I would not say they are prepared 
to take it. I think theoretically they are at perfect liberty to refuse. 

Q. Theoretically, you said?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the matter of promotions and reclassifications, in what proportion of 
the recommendations made by your department has the promotions and recom- 
mendations been declined by the Commission?—A. I could not say, but I 
think as far as promotions are concerned there would be very, very few refusals. 

Q. Refusals?—A. Except on the department’s recommendation, yes. 

Q. Likewise in the matter of classification?—A. That might be more 
serious. The Commission is rather more inclined to refuse an improved classi- 
fication. Sometimes the department considers the refusal for a classification 
is purely routine. But the department does not put up an improved classifica- 
tion, unless it thinks a man is earning it, and under the system of classifica- 
tion it is fairly rigid and not very elastic, and it is rather difficult to get an 
improved classification for a good man, a man who steps out of the bounds of 
his original classification and does the better work, is the man who suffers from 
the classification system. 


By the Chatrman: 

Q. I suppose the difficulty in the way is that in a private enterprise the 
senior officer, who is daily in personal contact with someone under him, has 
ereat power in procuring additional salary, or a promotion, for the efficient man, 
whereas, in a sense, the Commission is a body which, say, is far removed from 
personal touch with those who may be entitled to that increase?—-A. That is a 
fact, and it is not in position to appreciate the personal qualifications of the 
man. You have two men doing the same work—one man is doing twice the 
quantity of work the other man is, but you would have great difficulty in getting 
the better classification for him. 

Q. Could you suggest any change which would remedy that situation at 
all, or help to remedy it?—A. The only thing that would remedy that would be 
a freer hand for the department in making changes in promotion and classifica- 
tion. 

By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. You cannot have a freer hand than you have in promotions?—A. In 
promotions there is not much difficulty; the trouble is in classification. When 
you are promoting a man, the recommendations are pretty generally taken, 
but where you have a man who has been doing a piece of work for a long time 
and the department thinks the work justifies superior classification, it is very 
difficult to obtain it. It is not an encouragement to that man. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is no encouragement for that man to demonstrate initiative?—A. No. 
He has a neighbour who does his work well but does not go out of his way. He 
does not put himself out—he gets along just as well. This is one of the defects 
of a large organization. A bright man loses his incentive after a while, or he is 


liable to. 
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By Mere Hrnst: 

Q. Have you had any experience with the Organization Branch of the 
Commission in connection with classification?—A. These have always com- 
bined classification and reclassification, and the line that is drawn between 
classification and reclassification is sometimes a little difficult to follow. Where 
we have put forward a request for classification, it has always been considered, 
but quite frequently it has not been granted. | 

Q. Questions arising in your department on classification are referred to 
some man who would deal with organization?—-A. Yes, he comes down, looks 
over the case, then talks it over with the chiefs of branches and makes his report. 

Q. Do you consider him any better expert in classification than in organ- 
ization?—A. He is easier to get at and he is much more liable to agree. 

Q. There is no great difficulty regarding classification?—A. Except the 
inertia. The tendency is not to reclassify. 

Q. Unless the department ask for it?—-A. It is never reclassified, unless 
the department ask for it. There is no initiative on the part of the -Com- 
mission. 

@. When the department does ask for a classification, your suggestions 
are accepted or rejected?—A. I would not say what the percentage would be, 
but the inclination, in the first instance, is to refuse the classification, unless 
some strong reason is put forward. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. I understand, from what you said, the Commission really acts as a brake 
on excessive improved classification? A. That is really the result. They criticize 
the proposals put forward by the department, and they certainly do act as a 
brake—a retarding influence—on expenditure of improving the classification 
of an individual. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. A brake as a result of inertia or as a result of investigation?—A. No, 
as a result of the opinions which govern the classification and as a result of a 
disposition to hold on to whatever the present organization. is. 

Q. As a result of inertia?—A. Yes, I would put it that way. 


By Mr. MacInms: 

Q. Classifications are largely standardized?—A. Yes. 

Q. If they were to make an improved classification in one department that 
might have an effect in some other department?—A. No, improvements in 
classification generally result in classifying the work of a man in the next stage 
up, not actually changing the paper classification, but actually classifying him 
in a higher rank. It does not affect other departments. 

@. Supposing Mr. Smith, in your department, received a higher classi- 
fication; then he would talk to his friend, Jones, in some other department, and 
Jones would approach his deputy minister and say that he thought he should 
receive a slightly higher classification. Well, his deputy possibly might agree 
with him, although he had never thought that before, and here you would have 
two improved classifications, one where it was probably merited and another, 
probably, not necessarily so, but you might get that condition quite frequently. 
Then the Commission is a useful brake in a case of that kind, which presents 
abuses?—A. That is the idea, but, as I said, it has the effect of keeping back 
a very useful man, a very good man. It works well on the average. 

Q. I suppose the very good man receives the reward of work well done. 


Mr. Ernst: Later—in Heaven. 
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The Witness: That is quite true. Ultimately the very good man will get 
some promotion, provided he does not get discouraged in the meantime. 

The CHarrMANn: I am delighted Mr. MacInnis has such good faith in our 
present system. 

Mr. MacInnis: I have faith where the material reward is the same, but 
the other rewards will be better. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Continuing this discussion, where you say the recommendation of the 
Department is what governs promotion, I find on looking at the first page of 
Statement “C,” attached to your return made to the Committee—I presume 
that page is typical of the other pages—that in the matter of promotions of 
which there are 38 on that first page, that between the date of the application 
for promotion to the Civil Service Commission and the date of the promotion 
certificate there has elapsed considerable time. There are three cases where 528 
days elapsed between the application and the date of the promotion certificate. 
There are 16 cases where the period elapsed had been over 100 days. 
Then there are 11 cases of the remaining 19 where the time taken has 
been over 75 days; so that out of 38 cases on that first page, there are 30 cases 
where it has taken 75 days to obtain promotion certificate. What do you 
say as to that? Is that a question of routine again?—A. It exemplifies my 
general complaint regarding the delays which occur. 

Q. As to routine?—A. Yes, and in these very long cases, 500 days, that is 
over a year, and even in the 100 days, it might mean the man would lose a year 
of seniority, because his salary increase will not go back of the 1st of April. 
If that delay puts him back of the line of the Ist of April, it means his increase 
will be retarded to that extent. In a case of that kind the man might easily 
lose two years. The man has probably been doing the work all this time, because 
he has been put into that place and he has been doing the work. There the 
practice is when the certificate does finally issue, the date of promotion goes 
back to April 1 of the same fiscal year. It would not go back any further. 

Q. That is why I notice, in a lot of the returns, that April 1 of any particular 
year is set out as the date of promotion?—A. And probably that man had 
been doing the work a long time before that date, but the certificate came and 
it was dated the 1st of April. 

Q. I take it, from your general remarks, that the principal business of the 
Commission is in the matter of original appointments?—A. Yes. 

Q. By the way, you were talking a little while ago about caretakers and 
watchmen—about office boys now, do they receive their appointments through 
the Commission?—A. Yes, they are appointed by the Commission. 

Q. Do you not think somebody in your department would be capable 
enough of appointing an office boy?—A. We get very good results from the 
Commission in appointing office boys. They have lots, and we have no trouble. 
We go to the Commission and ask for an office boy and they send us one 
over. He is a good lad. 

Q. He is quite satisfactory?—A. He is quite satisfactory, an office boy, yes, 
when trained, up to the age of 18 years; they do not stay, however. 

Q. After that?—A. They have to pass an examination and become a first- 
class clerk or they go out and get some other appointment. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. I suppose they go out and look for other employment?—A. The great 
advantage in having them out at 18 years is that you do not have those 
messengers dragging their feet for years across the department. You get smart 


young fellows, who run around lively. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Are those office boy appointments mostly from the city of Ottawa here? 
—A. No, some from outside, but as far as we are concerned, they are almost all 
from Ottawa. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. The same remark would apply to office boys from outside, as you said 
with respect to caretakers?—A. They are very very few and they would not 
come under my notice. 

I do not know if this is a thing in which the Committee is interested: We 
have a number of caretakers who are on the temporary basis. Some.of them 
have been with us for 20 years and up. I think we have a couple above 30 years; 
a great many of these men are getting old. Some of them are really too old for 
their work. You cannot put them out on the street, after 30 years’ service. They 
are temporaries; they have no right to superannuation. We have tried many 
times to have them made permanent. We have succeeded from time to time in 
getting a few put in the permanent ranks. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the obstacle to their permanent appointment?—A. There are 
two obstacles. It means a permanent appointment. The Commission, in making 
a new appointment, must advertise. They will get a number of applicants in 
for the position. The chances are they will not again appoint the man who has 
been in the position and who has been doing the work, ultimately, for twenty or 
twenty-five years. 

Q. Why?—A. Because someone will come along with better qualifications. 

Q. Rated higher?—A. Or he may be a returned man and entitled to the 
preference. 

Q. You know positions now, when a man has been in a position for upward 
of a year or two or three years that he may be appointed permanent by the Com- 
mission without open competition?—A. Not unless he has obtained his first 
appointment as a result of competition. If he has been appointed temporarily, 
as a result of competition, then, after he has held that a year, he may be made 
permanent. 

Assuming your department applied to-day to the Civil Service Commission 
for a man for a certain position and they have no eligible list, and you recom- 
mend somebody for that temporary appointment, can that person never become 
permanent except by open competition?—A. I think that is right, unless the posi- 
tion was advertised in the first place, in which case it would be the result of 
competition, although he might be the only applicant. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I think the Committee agree that such men should be on a permanent 
list? The department has put forward recommendations and has suggested 
methods, but has always met with obstacles, for one reason or other. I 
am not saying it is the Commission. 

Q. Not at all. I understand that?—A. But they have blocked the man, 
and I think it is a thing that should be remedied. 

Q. Going back to the case of watchmen, I have in one of your returns, 
your exhibit “A” at page 3, two night watchmen at Montreal, June, 1927. The 
department asked the Commission for two night watchmen for the Ordnance 
Department in Montreal and explained why these should be absolutely trust- 
worthy, reliable men. The District Officer Commanding recommended four men 
for this position, all of whom had been formerly employed and were well and 
favourably known. In the 18 months following, some five appointments to these 
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two positions were made, although the Commission refused to appoint these men. 
One of their appointees had been convicted of theft; another was stated to be 
thoroughly unreliable and untrustworthy; a third had to give up the position 
on account of ill-health; the fourth was suspended for not doing his duty; and 
the fifth was suspended for absenting himself without leave?—A. We had a 
great deal of difficulty in that case, through thefts in our Ordnance 
Department in Montreal. Goods were missing and thefts on a large scale were 
being carried on. It was evident it was the result of some inside work, that 
there was collusion among the men in the place. They were almost all soldiers. 
It was a military organization, and the thefts were carried on at night. We 
could not put our finger on it and we thought if we put reliable civil watchmen, 
who would not be in any close contact with a military person, we might be able 
to get at it and certainly stop it. As you see, our experience was very unfortunate. 
One of the appointees had been convicted of theft before. 

Q. It does not necessarily say, “previously” but says, “had been convicted 
of theft” ?—-A. Yes, I think we later found out he had been convicted. Another 
man was reported by the Rehabilitation Committee to be thoroughly unreliable 
and untrustworthy. It was an unfortunate experience. We had four men we 
thought were well fitted, but they did not live up to the regulations of the 
Commission. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We heard a good deal of complaints that the holiday system now per- 
mitted to civil servants under the Civil Service Act is very much abused. I 
am informed they are enabled to let the regular holidays accumulate 
for a period of two or three years, by getting some holidays each year under 
the section which permits leave for illness and death in the family. One case 
brought to my attention, I think, was two months at a time to take a trip to 
England, and, as a result of that sort of thing, the department have to carry 
a staff of 1,025 persons to meet the requirements of the department. Would 
you care to express any view on that?—A. It does not exist in our department. 
In our department a man has to take his annual leave within the year, if the 
work allows it. 

Q. Would you think that a reasonable regulation to prevail throughout 
all departments, except in special circumstances certified by doctors or some 
high official of the department?—A. Yes, and I always refuse to do so. I 
think the annual leave is given to a man to enable him to get a rest and get 
a change and he ought to take it in the year and that is what I tell every man 
that comes to me with a complaint of that kind, that he cannot get away. 
I can say “get away”, but I do not practice it myself. 

Q. There may be conditions that make it impossible for a deputy minister? 
—A. I have not taken annual leave for years. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Is there a certain amount of sick leave?—A. There is, and we keep a 
close touch of our sick leave. 

Possibly the Committee would be interested in looking at a diagram J have 
here of our sick leave. I have a diagram here, for the year 1931, showing the 
percentage of leave in each month, and I may say that a statement of that 
kind over years is very interesting, because it shows there is a regular cycle 
of sickness, due to seasonal causes, here in Ottawa. It is Ottawa only I am 
referring to. February and March are bad months. The summer months are 
good months, but, as we get to the spring, the vitality of our personnel seems 
to be exhausted and they are yery much more liable to be sick. 
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By the Charman: 

Q. I think that is. true in all walks of commercial enterprise?—A. I think 
so. There was a good deal of abuse on some lines of sick leave. There was 
a regulation, and we think it still exists, whereby if a man is away on Saturday, 
Sunday counts as leave, and there were certain branches in which some were 
very expert on the subject. We found men would be absent on Friday, but 
they were always turning up Saturday morning, so Sunday did not count against 
them. 

The CHarrRMAN: It was really hard to have to turn up Saturday morning, 
as compared to any other day? 

The WitnsEss: However, we settled that. 


By Mr. Bowman: . 

Q. What is the sick leave a year?—A. It is two weeks. 

The CuarrMan: I did not think there was a limit on doctors’ certificates ?— 
A. There is a limit, and we enforce it. On doctors’ certificates, you can get 
quite a long leave and that man is allowed to accumulate his leave. I think 
I have about four years’ sick leave coming to me. 

The CHArRMAN: You seem to thrive without it. 

The Witness: Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. The Chairman of the Commission might explain what the sick leave is. 
Mr. Buanp: Sick leave is found in Section 67 of the Regulations of the 
Commission, the date is one and one-half days per each completed month 
of continuous service, and it may be granted without a medical certificate only 
for a limited term, that is where the absence has not exceeded four days. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Do you find, in your department, the period allowed by the regulations 
is taken up pretty well by the servants of the department?—A. We do not 
allow much sick leave without a doctor’s certificate. 

Q. Without cause?—A. No, we do not allow sick leave to be used merely 
for the purpose of being used. There are cases when we get very suspicious; 
doctors’ certificates come in and there was abuse in connection with it. 

Q. Very difficult to check it up?—A. Very difficult to check it up, but 
the cases are very few. 

Q. I say this without disparagement to the medical profession at all, but 
I understand that, in connection with pension administration, on investigation 
it was found out a doctor had never seen the man although the man had a 
certificate from the doctor?—A. That will happen and we have occasionally 
gone to a doctor and enquired as far as we could. It is a difficult situation. 

Q. It is not abused in your department?—-A. No. You can see from that 
chart absences are very reasonable. 

Q. The Commission have made representations to this Committee, Mr. 
Desbarats, that some check should be put upon the power of a deputy minister 
to reject candidates or appointees for “unsuitability” without actual probationary 
trial of that candidate being granted. May I ask for your views in that 
regard?—A. It so very seldom happens to us; we always give a man a trial. 

Q. These cases of caretakers are examples of that, where the local man con- 
siders that caretaker is no good, having regard to the fact that ultimate authority 
must rest In someone. Are you favourable to the continuance of the power of 
the deputy minister to reject without trial, having regard to all the circumstances, 
or do you think he should be compelled to try any employee who is approved 
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by the Civil Service Commission?—A. I can only speak from my experience, and 
my experience has been occasionally, in the few cases in which it has been 
exercised, it was very useful to be able to reject the man. We prevented a lot 
of waste time. You take a man in, give him a trial for one month or two months 
—that wastes the other people’s time—to get him into harness and if the man. is 
clearly unsuitable, I do not think that he should be taken on at all. I do not see 
why he should be appointed in the first place. 


By Mr. Maclnnis: 


Q. How can you find out his unsuitability without some sort of a trial?— 
A. In cases where you have special need, where you need some special qualifica- 
tion and you are given a man who has not these qualifications and you know he 
has not, I do not see how a man like that should get the appointment. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


‘Q. There are quite a number of cases on record where the man is unsuitable* 
A. There are quite a number of cases where the man is unsuitable. You are 
simply wasting time and the time of the men who have to train him. A man 
comes into the position; he has to be trained; he has to be taught what the 


work is. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Would it be possible to overcome that on examination?—A. I should 
think it would be. 

Q. I had a man tell me this morning that he had a stenographer who was 
not only satisfactory but very efficient and when the position came open, on a 
competitive examination, he was given a stenographer that had passed the 
examination all right but who was totally incapable of doing the work, while 
the one he had could not pass the examination?—A. We have a case at present 
where one of our officers is paying for his stenographer out of his own pocket, 
because he considers the one that was appointed to him was so thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. I do not know whether he may be a crank, but that is what he 
is doing. 

Q. A rather generous crank?—-A. Yes, but he can afford it. 

Q. It is not always the people that pass examinations for highest marks 
that make the best men?—A. No, there is a great deal of difference in carrying 
out work and passing an examination. 


The committee adjourned until 3.80 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock. 


The CHarrMAN: Mr. Bland, would you come back for a moment? 
Mr. C. H. Buanp, recalled. 


By the Charman: 

Q. You have been sworn already, Mr. Bland?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would like to get one thing clear for the information of the Committee, 
before going into this file in connection with Competition No. 21599. Am I 
correct in my understanding that the only information available to, and which 
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goes before the rating officers who originally give a man a rating, are the appli- 
cation forms and the statements therein contained?—-A. You are referring, Mr. 
Chairman, to the rating on education and experience? 

@. And experience?—A. Not all ratings. 

Q. Not all ratings?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. So that this rating should be based, if the system is carried out, on the 
information contained in the application forms?—A. Yes. 

The CuairmMan: That is all thanks, for now, unless the other gentlemen 
want to ask any questions. 

Mr. Bowman: I have no questions. 


Roperick Morean; called and sworn. 


Q. What is your position, Mr. Morgan, with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion?—A. Examiner, grade two. 

Q. How long have you been employed in that position?—A. I entered twelve 
years ago, as a junior civil service examiner. 

Q. You have been engaged in that capacity ever since?—A. About twelve 

ears. 
: Q. In the ordinary course of your duties, I presume you have occasion to 
rate men according to their application, and act with the rating officer a great 
deal?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the file of Competition 21599, I find memo. to Mr. Daley. The date 
of the memo. has become torn off at the top, but there is a stamp on it which 
says, “examination branch, January 16, 1932, clerical section.” The memo. is 
as follows: “Please arrange to have Thomas Leapard, orally examined at 
Toronto by same men as examined other candidates.” It then says that he is 
“A”, What does that “A” mean?—A. The he is entitled to disability prefer- 
ence. 

Q. “He was not previously called because he stated on his application 
that he has been re-established. He, however, is occupying a temporary position.” 
On whose instructions did you make out that memo. to Mr. Daley?—A. My 
own, nobody’s instructions. 

Q. How did the matter come before you for attention?—A. I do not 
recollect. 

Q. Possibly I should tell you, for your information— —A. Probably it 
was because Mr. Leapard’s file came before me at the same time. 

Q. Might I tell you, for your information, that in this particular competi- 
tion, all the candidates were examined orally by a board of examiners at Toronto 
on December 20 and 21 previously?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this memo. is one to arrange for a subsequent, and separate, exami- 
nation for Mr. Thomas Leapard?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: What date is the memo.? 

The Cuarrman: The memo. was dated January 16, 1932. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The other candidates who had made application all having been examined 
on December 21 and 22. Did anyone speak to you, in any way, in connection 
with arranging this special examination for Mr. Leapard?—A. Not as far as I 
remember. 

Q. So far as your recollection goes, you were the man who initiated this 
subsequent examination?—A. Well, probably it arose out of Leapard’s personal 
file that comes before me for the extension of certificate, and I knew that he had 
been an applicant in the competition. 

{Mr. R. Morgan. ] 
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Q. Leapard, by the way, was the man who had been holding this temporary 
position of clerk, grade 3, Department of Pensions, National Health?—A. 
Not that particular one, but one similar to it. 

Q. Well, one similar to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. He had been appointed temporarily without competition?—A. Yes. 

Q. Previously?—-A. Yes. 

Q. How long had he been in that position before the position was advertised 
for open competition? Do you know?—A. It would probably be nine months. 

Q. About nine months? And you think that what brought this matter to 
your attention was the fact that the extension of his temporary certificate was 
applied for, and hence the matter coming to your attention that he had not been 
orally examined, you issued this memo.?—A. I knew that he had been an 
applicant. 

Q. For the position?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have no recollection, then, of AiMOdy speaking to you personally, 
in connection with Mr. Leapard’s application for this position?—A. No. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Do you know Mr. Leapard personally?—A. No, I don’t. 

Q. Is it customary, or usual, to have a deferred examination of this kind? 
—A. It has been done on several occasions, yes. The reason why it was held, 
I can explain that. Mr. Leapard stated on his application form that he had 
been re-established. That would not give him disability preference, but later 
it was found out that he was occupying only a temporary position, which does 
not make him re-established. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. On the form of application put in, Mr. Morgan, every application form 
reads as follows, among other questions: ‘“ Have you been successfully re-estab- 
lished in some other vocation?” I am reading now from Mr. Leapard’s applica- 
tion. The answer is “yes.” The very next question was, ‘“ give particulars,” 
and he says, “ Soldiers’ Aid Commission of Ontario from 1923 to 1930; Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health ”’—that is the temporary position he 
was in—‘ Veterans’ Bureau in Toronto from October 17, 1930, to the present 
day.” Surely, it was obvious from the man’s application that he was not 
re-established, if that employment did not constitute re-establishment?—A. 
Yes; that was noticed later; that was not noticed at the time. 

'Q. That was not noticed at the time?—A. That was not my work. 

Q. You were one of the three members of the rating board who rate appli- 
cants for those positions?—A. Yes. 

Q. For some reason, every other applicant for this position, but this one 
applicant, wrote in his own handwriting, as required by the circular which 
goes out; but in Mr. Leapard’s case there are three separate applications, one 
of which was received in the office of the examination branch on November 
23, 1931, and that one, by the way, is filled out in his own handwriting with a 
very short statement of his educational and experience qualifications, another 
application with his name and address, and a third application written in his 
own handwriting, but instead of writing out his own experience qualifications, 
they are typewritten at great length, and extended and attached to that applica- 
tion. I show you these three applications for your observations. When you 
sat on the rating board to give this man rating, did you have the three applica- 
tions of Leapard before you?—-A. I cannot say. 

Q. Or merely read?—A. I cannot say. 

Q. You have no recollection of that? I should like you to look them over 
so you will be familiar with them, and then I want to get them back to ask 


some questions concerning them. 
[Mr. R. Morgan. ] 
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Mr. Bowman: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to “butt in” on your line of 
examination, but how many candidates were there for this position? 

The CHairMAN: There were 222. 

The Witness: There were 222, yes. 

The CHarrMaAn: According to the file. 

Mr. BowMan: For this one position. 

The CHarrMAN: It was advertised as one, but as a matter of fact, there 
are two positions. 

The Witness: There are two positions. 

Mr. Bowman: Were all of the candidates examined, except Mr. Leapard 
at this examination. in December? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The Witness: No; only those entitled to disability preference. 

The CHarrMAN: How many? 

The Witness: Forty-four, I think. Forty-four out of 222 candidates were 
entitled to examination because it was— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As a matter of fact, some of them were disabled and entitled to dis- 
ability, but they were told they were not. Let me put it this way. The Civil 
Service Commission allowed 44 to proceed to examination on the ground that 
they had disability preference. Now, I observe on one application put in by 
Mr. Leapard, namely the one received in the examination branch on the 23rd 
November, 1931, and that is the only date mark I can find anywhere, that 
it was sworn at Toronto on the 20th November, 1931, before a notary public 
by the name of R. W. Smart. On the other hand, I notice that the application, 
in which the experience of Mr. Leapard was extended and typewritten, was sworn 
before Harry Bray, a Justice of the Peace, in Toronto, on the 19th November, | 
1930. Obviously, the application which has the typewritten extension of Mr. 
Leapard’s experience must have been made out and sworn before the subsequent 
one of the 20th November, 1931, must it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. By the way, Mr. Harry Bray, the Justice of the Peace, who swore this 
application of Leapard’s on the 19th November, 1930, to which this extended 
typewritten memorandum is attached, is, I believe, the district pension advocate 
at Toronto.—A. He is, now. 

Q. Well, he was then too, was he not?—A. Probably. 

Q. But considering both the temporary position which Mr. Leapard held 
and the one which he now holds, he received promotion under this competition. 
Is that correct?—A. I am not quite sure. I think probably it is. 

Q. In making these ratings, Mr. Morgan, do you rate—for instance in. 
making ratings for education and experience—do you allocate part of the marks. 
for education and part for experience?—A. Yes, that is the usual way. 

Q. Let me contrast one or two applications and ratings you had before 
you. I take Mr. Leapard, for example, the successful candidate: I find he had 
a public school education and eight months at the vocational training school. 
Then his experience, which is included in your educational rating, I 
compare with that, for the moment, the application of a man by the name of 
Challenger, who had a public school education, high school education and a 
business college education and remained in school until he was 18 years of age. 
You rate the first man, Leapard, the successful candidate, at 80 per cent. and 
you rate Challenger 48 per cent?—A. What was the rating on education? 

Q. You do not separate them, so I cannot. It is evidently a joint rating 
for education and experience?—A. I think there are some separate ratings there. 
[Mr. R. Morgan. ] ; 
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Q. I would like te have them. If you would be good enough to show me 
where there is a separate rating for education and for experience it will help 
me very materially for what I have in mind in this case. I see under the 
heading “Rating on Education and Experience,” 5 columns headed: primary 
education; higher education; clerical experience; experience in pension legisla- 
tion; experience in pension legislation outside of department. Now, the 
maximum mark for primary education is 20, and I see you give 20 to both 
Challenger and Leapard, the two I am comparing for the moment. Higher 
education, I see you give nothing to Leapard and you give 3 to Challenger, the 
men I am comparing for the moment. 

Q. What is the maximum?—A. Ten. 

Q. May I consider that the only credit out of 10 a man gets for higher 
education in high school or business college is 3 marks out of a possible 10? 
—A. Those marks are relative. It depends what were given for the others. 

Q. You have given 3 to men named Challenger and Fraser. Have you got 
Fraser’s application? 


By Mr. MacInnis: ' 
Q. Have you got Ritchie’s?—A. Yes. Ritchie, for example, gets the highest 
mark of anybody for higher education—5. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Here is his standing: He obtained a (degree or diploma) “King’s 
Scholarship at Marlborough College, Dublin, Ireland; served three years in a 
teachers’ training course in Dublin, Ireland. He passed his course at 
Marlborough; then came to Vancouver. He attended Westminster College, 
Vancouver; then went into business; he completed a two years’ course 
in higher accountancy for the La Salle Extension University; was a student of 
French and Latin for five years in Berlitz School of Languages and was a school 
teacher and accountant.” He writes a most beautiful hand. ‘Then, that man, 
with that education, gets an advantage so far of only 5 points over the man who 
had only a primary school education. This Ritchie and the other man, Challenger, 
who had a high school and a business education, get an advantage of only 4 
and 8 points over Leapard on this rating.. Is that the way in which ratings 
are made?—A. I think it is fair. 

Q. You think it is fair. All right. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. What educational qualifications would be necessary in order to get 10? 
—A. Usually university graduation is as high as they can go. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The job that was being advertised here for this Grade 3 needed a man 
to walk up to a desk, talk to returned men who came in about pensions claims 
and interview them, and make a record of the nature of their allegations and 
so forth, and file documents. Were there any other requirements required of 
him?—A. He should have knowledge of pension legislation, departmental 
procedure; that is the procedure of the department of Pensions. 

Q. So that, when we were told in evidence here that a man got no 
advantage whatever when he came to open competition ratings because of his 
experience in temporary positions, that statement must obviously have been 
incorrect, must it not, in view of your present statement?—A. Usually, if the 
temporary experience has been of a very short nature, it is not considered, but 
in a case of this kind, where special requirements were required, it was hardly 
possible to disregard the temporary experience of the applicant. 

[Mr. R. Morgan.]} 
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Q. I see. So that we can take it, in cases where they have only had a short 
temporary experience, that they do not get an advantage but in cases where 
they have a long temporary appointment and have the experience required, 
obviously the man who has been in the temporary position has a very great 
advantage?—A. Well, in circumstances, yes. — 

Q. Now, you say that a rating had to be taken into consideration for 
departmental experience. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Is that the third heading? 
The CHAIRMAN: The third is clerical experience. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say they were to be rated according to departmental experience as 

well?—A. They had to have a knowledge of departmental procedure. 

~ Q. No man who had not been in the department could have a knowledge of 
departmental procedure, unless he had been in the department at some previous 
time?—A. There are cases where he might have come into contact with the 
department. 

Q. May I read you the advertisement. that went out to the public to induce 
those men to make application. There is not one word said about acquiring 
departmental experience or knowledge of departmental routine?—A. No. 

Q. From whom would you receive your instructions departmental experience 
was required?—A. It was stated on the depariment requisition as a requirement. 

Q. This is made by the department initially and comes to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that neither you, nor the Civil Service Commission, would have any 
say as to whether these men should get a rating for previous experience in the 
department or not because the department requisition fer the position had 
required previous departmental experience?—-A. Asked for a knowledge of 
departmental procedure and pension legislation. 

Q. That is, the department requisition for this position asked that the 
appointee have a knowledge of departmental routine?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what I want to get at. Do not let us get away from that. There- 
fore, I say, obviously, no man could qualify for this position, except a man 
who was in the department or who had been comparatively recently in the 
department or who had come in contact with the department a great deal in 
the course of whatever duties he had?—A. Yes, that is correct, if his work 
happened to bring him in there. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Before you answer that—‘‘could qualify,” if you did not have someone 
who had that departmental experience, one of the others could qualify for the 
position without that? 

The CHAIRMAN: Qh, yes. 

The Witness: Well, we would want the best we could get. 

The CHatrmMan: We are not concerned about what they had. 

Mr. MacInnis: I am concerned about the questions that go on the record. 
The man who was not in the department could not have a ghost of a show to 
get the job? 

The Wirness: I might say one man who was considered qualified had no 


experience in the department. 
[Mr. R. Morgan. ] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Before these men could even get a chance to be orally examined they 
had to get a sufficiently high rating from the examining board, of which you 
were a member, or else they could not get an examination?—A. No. The oral 
examination was held first for the main body of the candidates. 

Q. We were told by witnesses here who thought what always happened 
was, you sent on these application forms to a rating board—TI think it was Mr. 
Bland told us that—and that the rating board had nothing else before them 
except the rating forms and after the rating was made then certain ones might 
be called upon to undergo an oral examination?—A. That is the procedure in 
many cases. 

Q. In this case you say the oral examinations were held first?—-A. Yes, in 
that case; in other cases the oral is held after; there are two different pro- 
cedures. 

Q. The oral is first?—A. The oral is first. The education and experience 
is considered later. 

@. In this particular case the oral examinations were held first?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me the date on which you and your fellow rating officers 
met to rate those men?—A. No, I do not remember. 

Q. You are sure it was after the oral examination?—A. Yes, certainly it was. 

Q. Can you tell me if it was after the oral examination which Leapard had 
on the 20th of January?—A. No, it was before that. 

Q. So far as Leapard is concerned, you rated him before oral examination 
but all the others were rated after their oral examination?—A. No, that is not 
correct. 

Q. Explain it to me?—A. There were a number of candidates as 
to whose disability preference we had not sufficient information. They were 
not included in the first examination. Later a question came up as to whether 
they should be orally examined or not at Toronto, and in order to avoid having 
to call them for oral examination, if they did not have the necessary experience, 
we rated them on education and experience first. Leapard was the only one of 
those who were rated who was called for oral examination. 

Q. How many marks would a man have to get a rating for experience?— 
A. Sixty, I think. 

Q. Sixty marks. You did not rate any candidate in this examination, in 
this competition except Leapard until after they had taken their oral exam- 
inations. Is that correct?—-A. No, that is not correct. You will find a number 
of names there are also rated after the oral examination was held. 

Q. How can I distinguish here which men were rated before the oral 
examination and which after?—A. I am not sure whether we can do that from 
the file or not. 

Q. Have you any other records, any other method, by which you can do it? 
—A. There might be a record in the clerical section of the Examination Branch. 

Q. Would you look and see if there is any record and let us know at our 
next sitting?—A. Yes. 

Q. We take it part of the applicants for this competition were rated before 
their oral examination and part after their oral examination?—A. Yes, Leapard 
was the only one who was orally examined because the others who were rated 
were not considered worthy and therefore were not called for the oral. 

Q. You are all wrong—A. I am taking the second bunch that were rated. 

Q. I realize Leapard was the only one who got a special examination. 
When you made out your memorandum, pointing out that this special exam- 
ination should be held for Leapard, because his application had stated that 
he was re-established and that is the reason you give me for it. Would you 
have the file before you when you made out that memorandum?—A. Yes, I 


think so. 
[Mr. R. Morgan.] 
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Q. Did you observe on this file that another man, Challenger, for example, 
had advised the secretary of the Commission—Challenger advised the Commis- 
sion on the 29th of December that he was in receipt of a pension and was 
entitled to the disability preference. Mr. Foran, on behalf of the Commission, 
acknowledged his letter for the first time the day after Leapard had his special 
examination, and this is what he says:— 


Following your letter December 29, your application form was sub- 
mitted to our board of examiners to review carefully your pension 
experience and they have considered your experience in pension matters 
as inadequate. Under the circumstances there will be nothing to be 
gained by giving you an oral test in connection with competition No. 
21599 for Grade 3 at Toronto. 


A. Yes. 

Q. When you were making up this memorandum on January 16 and went 
over this general file, should not Challenger have been entitled to examination 
for this special examination, as well as Leapard, unless he was not entitled, 
because of his education and experience even to be considered to be an appli- 
cant for oral examination, according to your rating board?—A. That is why 
he was not called, yes. 

Q. That is why he was not called?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us just go back for a moment to a comparison. I dealt with the 
experience and education of Ritchie. For the moment, at the request of Mr. 
MacInnis, as compared to Leapard, now, let me compare Challenger. According 
to Leapard’s application of November 20, 1931, apparently filled out without 
the assistance of the stenographic report and so forth, sworn to before Smart, 
he lists his experience as follows:— 


Was employed by the Soldiers’ Aid Commission of Ontario from 
1923 to September, 1930. 

Three years of this time I was attached to the Pensions Claims 
Branch, under the direction of Mr. Harry Bray. On October 17, 1930, 
commenced my present duties with the Veterans’ Bureau. 

‘I have had approximately four years’ experience in pension work 
in the nature of preparing of claims. 


Let us bear in mind he was with the Soldiers’ Aid Commission, and then nine 
months with the Department of National Health. 

Let me read Challenger’s application. I will omit all his previous occupa- 
tions, “‘I was Provincial inspector for Imperial Ministry Munitions,” etc. 

“In charge of the academic course for the D.S.C.R., after the Armistice, 
Toronto; 

Placement. officer, Toronto Rehabilitation Committee, anti discontinued.” 

I will omit his special duties. 

He has “ organizing ability, diplomacy and tact combined with a broad 
‘knowledge of psychology.” 

“T have a good knowledge of the Pensions Act,” and he continues: ‘“ From 
experience should be valuable for position under consideration.” 

Have you got in mind the qualifications of these men?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then I call your attention to the fact that you rate Leapard 80 and 
Challenger 48?—A. That is including both education and experience. 

Q. It is obvious Challenger had far more education than the other man? 
—A. We gave him higher rating for education. 

Mr. Laurin: Three points. 
[Mr. R. Morgan. ] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Challenger’s marks for primary education, 20; higher education, 3; 
clerical experience, 20; experience in pension legislation work in Department, 
5; experience in pension legislation work outside the Department, 0. Now, 
contrasting with that Leapard on primary education, 20; higher education, 0, as 
against Challenger, 3. Clerical experience, they each get 20. Experience in 
pension legislation work in the Department, Leapard, 20; Challenger, 5. Ex- 
perience in pension legislation work outside the Department, Leapard, 20; 
Challenger, 0. Eighty for Leapard and 48 for Challenger. Let me take another 
one: Is that what you call the merit system? By the way, can you explain this 
to me, Mr. Morgan, before I take the next one. The average of all ratings for 
Leapard was 84:52. It was the highest but the man recommended for the 
second position was Mr. Blank, with a rating of 73-56 on the whole, whereas 
Ritchie, the man with a very very superior education was apparently passed 
over although he was second highest in the rating, his average being 74-6. 
Can you tell me the reason for that?—-A. No, not without seeing the file. 

Q. I will give you the file in a moment.—Q. Apparently he was not entitled 
to the disability preference. 

Q. Oh, but he was entitled to the disability preference—A. I would have 
to see the file. 

Q. Ritchie, 30 per cent, disability. He says he has 30 per cent. disability, 
and he gives you his pension number?—A. But his physical condition? 

Q. It does not say, but in his case I notice you—when I say you I am 
speaking of the whole Examining Branch of the Civil Service Commission, I 
do not say you personally. Let us make the situation more clear. You directed 
a form of inquiry with respect to him to the Deputy Minister of Pensions 
and National Health to find out whether or not he had disability?—A. He 
may have had a disability without being entitled to disability preference. 

@. Yes, and really to find out whether he had a disability preference. 
That is why you wrote this, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. I observe the form of all of them seem to be the same?—A. The file 
would show. 

Q. Just let me give you Humphreys next, and I will compare him with 
Leapard. Humphreys, on his oral examination had a mark of 81-5. Let me 
take Humphreys: He commenced his business career with the T. Eaton Com- 
pany at the age of 14, being in the office; passed through various positions, 
eventually being located with men’s gloves as storekeeper and salesman. He 
moved to Vancouver and started with the British Columbia Photo. Company 
in Vancouver; in business for himself as photographer. Joined up at the out- 
break of the war; returning from Overseas, rejoined the staff of Eaton and 
Company. While he “ had not given the pension laws very much study, believes 
he. has a very fair knowledge of them.” This man’s education consisted of 
English board school; then attended St. Mary’s ‘‘higher grade” school; never failed 
to pass an examination set, yet you do not give this man a rating at all. He 
gets nothing for education and experience as against Leapard’s 80. Do you not 
think this man is entitled to some eredit?—-A. I would have to see the file. I 
do not know why he was not rated, unless he was not successful in the oral 
examination. 

Q. In the oral examination he got 81-5 per cent, the second highest man | 
of all in the original examination. Mr. Leapard, of course, on the supplementary 
special, ranked higher with 91:3. 


Mr. Bowman: Would you kindly put on the record the general material with 


regard to the oral examination. 
[Mr. R. Morgan.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. I have picked out only the high ones. There are marks as I have them 
under oral examinations and then a rating under education and experience. 
F. H. Humphreys, oral 81-5; education and experience, no rating. Humphreys’ 
name is included amongst those who had not an adequate knowledge of pension 
legislation, so any fellow who you thought had not an adequate knowledge of 
pension legislation and procedure, no matter how many high marks he got, 
he was otherwise out of the picture?—A. Yes, together with the other examiners. 


Q. I said I was not personal in these matters. You happen to be the 
witness who is here at the moment.—A. His name is included below the rating 
there. 


Q. This man was not given any rating at all, as he does not show any 
evidence of having the special experience required, namely, adequate knowledge 
of pension legislation and procedure. Will you look at another fellow, who 
had a very high standing on education: McElveney got 82-5 per cent on oral 
examination. He was employed by the Department of Pensions and National 
Health in the Central Registry as a file clerk from October 27, 1930, to 
September 9, 1931, as temporary help, so he had been in the same department 
as Leapard for approximately the same length of time?—A. Yes, but in a very 
junior position. His departmental experience would not have been of much 
value. 


Q. He had been at Christie Street hospital. That is where Leapard was, 
wasn’t it, at Christie Street hospital. Mr. Leapard, while he was filling a tem- 
porary position in the Department of Pensions and Health was working at 
Christie Street hospital, was he not?—A. If that is where the offices are, I am 
not quite sure. 


Q. Bear in mind you knew nothing about this except what is on the applica- 
tions, according to the evidence before us. He was at Christie Street since 
October, 1930, to October, 1931, paid by the relief department. Apparently he 
got his salary through the relief department instead of through the ordinary 
channel. He has a.fair knowledge of pension procedure, pensions claims, etc. 
That man, you rate for education and experience at 37, as compared to Leapard’s 
80?—A. McElveney is only a clerk, Grade 1 in the department, and his experi- 
ence is not of any value. 

Q. What was Leapard in the temporary position?—A. Clerk, Grade 3. 


, Q. I would just like the members of the committee to compare the hand- 
writing of the two men, if there is any question, and then look at their educa- 
tion. In fact, this man, McElveney, as well as a public school education, 
obtained a second-class army clerk certificate; also a certificate from the 
Military School of Engineering at Kirkee, India. You give him 37, while you 
give Leapard 80, when he only had temporary experience as a clerk, Grade 1, 
whereas Leapard had a temporary experience as a clerk, Grade 3?—A. Yes, the 
experience he had as a clerk, Grade 1, is apparently of no value in gaining 
knowledge— 


@. Of pension procedure and legislation. Although you had never seen the 
man, never questioned him, but on the oral examination he was given a mark 
of 82-5 as against Leapard’s 91-3. Are you aware of the fact that in that oral 
examination, in respect of which these men were marked, they were brought 
into the room and asked what experience they had in connection with the 
pension work and would have these marks put on?—A. I do not know what 
questions they were asked or whether they were asked any. 

Q. That brings me back. You told me Challenger should not have been 
allowed to have this special examination set for Leapard because his rating 
for education and experience was too low?—A. Yes. 

[Mr. R. Morgan.] 
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Q. Can you tell me why McElveney was allowed to write the examination 
when his rating for education and experience was 37?—A. He must have been 
one that was rated first before the experience and education was rated. 

Q. So that the fellow who got an examination before his education and 
experience was rated had a chance, while the man in the reverse position never 
had a chance, unless he was rated higher than 60. When I say you, I say your 
Board. Here is Challenger rated 48 and he is not allowed to take the oral 
examination, in spite of the fact there was one held after he had established that 
he was entitled to the disability preference, even though the Civil Service Com- 
mission had denied it; originally he was not allowed the oral examination and 
yet McElveney, who had only 87, was allowed the oral and written examination? 
—A. McElveney was rated at the oral examination first, before he was given 
any rating in education and experience. 

Q. Here are a group of returned men, all entitled to disability preference, and 
some of them with a low rating for education and experience are allowed an 
opportunity for education and experience and the others are not allowed. Do you 
think that was fair treatment for those men?—-A. We could have called them. 

Q. You could have called them yourselves. You did have a special 
examination for Leapard?—A. It would have been useless. On education and 
experience they failed to qualify. 

Q. Why was it not useless to call McElveney?—A. We did not have his rating 
on education and experience, before he was orally examined— 

Q. Orally—Ritchie was allowed to proceed to oral examination and he had 
a mark of only 50, so he failed. You say there is no way of making a man 
take an oral examination if he has failed in education and experience?—A. No. 

Q. You would not have allowed Ritchie to come for oral because he failed in 
education and experience?—A. If he had not been called for the oral first. 

Q. When you averaged it up he ran second to Leapard and yet, on your basis, 
you would not have allowed that man to proceed to oral examination?—-A. When 
we rate the candidates for education and experience we have no knowledge as to 
what mark they got for the oral. 

Q. You told me a minute ago in this case a great many already had their 
examinations in the oral and you rated many of them and you said Ritchie 
was one that you rated?—A. We did not know whether they qualified. 

Q. Is it not a fact that a man failing on his education and experience does 
not preclude him from being so high in the so-called order of merit system that 
he may get so many marks on the oral examination?—A. I don’t get that. 

Q. Will you answer this problem for me. On your own system, Ritchie 
having gotten less than 60 marks for education and experience, you would not 
let him proceed to oral examination but, by a turn of the wheel, he did proceed 
and he got so high on the oral that when he is averaged up he got 1 per cent 
higher than a man whom the Commission ultimately chose for the second appoint- 
ment. Is not that a fact?—A. It appears to be, yes. 

Q. While we are on that, the second man chosen never filled the job, did he? 
—A. Not so far as I am aware. He was rejected by the department, I think. 

Q. Yes. I wonder if the press would be good enough to omit this. As a 
matter of fact it was found that Blank, the second choice, had gotten into 
serious embarrassment financially with his employers, a soldier organization, 
etc., hence he was rejected for unsuitability?—-A. No one has been given the 
second appointment up to this date. I had no knowledge of that. I only know 
he was rejected by the department because of his past record. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Why was Blank appointed over Ritchie, who made a larger mark?—— 
A. Ritchie failed to secure the necessary marks on education and experience. 
[Mr. R. Morgan.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. I would like to compare with Challenger because experience runs so 
similar. Challenger, prior to the war, was a factory manager. There was nothing 
in Mr. Blank’s occupation to indicate his pre-war occupation. Since the war 
Challenger was a provincial inspector for the Imperial Minister of Munitions for 
Ontario. Blank was an Imperial Munitions Board chief inspector, 1917, 1918. 
Challenger was in charge of the academic course of the D.S.C.R. after the 
Armistice and Blank was with the D.S.C.R. as inspector on vocational training 
and relief. Challenger, in addition to the one formerly read, was an officer for 
the Toronto Rehabilitation Committee until discontinued. Then Blank was 
secretary of the Canadian Legion and Mr. Challenger had served with the 
Canadian Legion. We expect to have him here before this is finished. He was 
well known in it. Blank says, “I have a complete knowledge of the Pensions Act 
and all other legislation for the welfare of ex-service men.” He does not say how 
he got it except as he has here outlined. “I have given advice to thousands of 
veterans and their dependents during the past ten years; have addressed meetings 
on pensions administration; have sat on many veteran committees on pension 
legislation”. Challenger says, “I have a good knowledge of the Pensions Act and 
its relation to ex-service men and from experience should be valuable for the 
position under consideration.” On those two statements Blank gets a rating 
of 67 for education and experience; Challenger, 48. Bearing in mind Blank’s 
education was in Scotland, public school, and two years’ grammar school. Now, 
in connection with these ratings you had two other gentlemen associated with you 
on this rating board?—A. Yes. 

Q. Major Wright, of the Department of Pensions and National Health 
and Colonel C. B. Topp. In making these ratings they, each one of you, took 
the file and rated these men separately. Did you all three consider each case 
jointly?—A. Yes. One takes the application form, reads it out loud and we 
come to some agreement. 

Q. So I can take it ratings we find here for education and experience are 
not your sole responsibility but the consensus of opinion of the three rating 
officers?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think it is pretty obvious a tremendous amount of experience was 
required in the position?—A. It was required in the position. 

@. One must conclude that a tremendous weight was given in these ratings 
for departmental experience in that department?—A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. It is given in all cases, according to your rating?—A. Not a tremendous 
weight. 
By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. You gave the maximum rating?—A. We gave the maximum rating. 


By the Chairman: 

@. To the one man who was in the department?——A. Not the maximum. 

Q. Oh, yes, 20—A. The maximum was 25. 

@. We should have said the highest rating of any of the competitors, to 
the man who was actually on the job for nine months?—A. Yes. 

Q. You also gave him along with the second choice, Blank, the highest 
rating of 20, out of 25 for experience in pension legislation outside the depart- 
ment?—A. Yes. 

Q. But on this sheet you have handed me there was not another man in 
the grade, on any grade for experience in pension legislation outside the depart- 
ment?—A. Probably they did not have any. 
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Q. What about Challenger? What experience in pensions work did he 
have outside the department?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. In charge of the academic courses of the D.S.C.R. until after the 
Armistice; was in charge of the Toronto placement office as an officer until 
discontinued. Do you not think that would give him a knowledge of pensions? 
—A. That was within the department of the D.S.C.R. and the Toronto thing 
is an outside committee. 

Q. He gets nothing for that. He gets 5 for his experience inside the depart- 
ment in spite of years of application. He says he has a good knowledge and 
from experience should be valuable for the position under consideration. How- 
ever, I will leave it. The two men who got the only marks under ‘experience 
in pension legislation work outside the department” are the two men who are 
ultimately recommended for this position. Take McElveney; no credit for 
experience outside?—-A. No, he did not have any. 

Q. Apparently he did not. It was all in the department and yet he only 
gets 5 as compared with 20 for Leapard?—-A. He was really of no value for the 
position. 

Q: I think you said experience with the D.8.C.R. was marked as experience 
within the department?—A. Yes. 

Q. Consider for a moment as compared with Leapard with nine months’ 
experience on a temporary job—let us consider the rating given in the depart- 
ment: Leapard gets 20; Ritchie, 5. Here was Ritchie’s experience in the depart- 
ment, for which he gets 5 marks, as compared with the successful candidate who 
got 20. After discharge from service, obtained a position with the D.S8.C.R. and 
was for a period of two years employed as chief clerk, not a clerk, Grade 1 or 
Grade 3, but as chief clerk and ledger keeper under Colonel Morrison. Then he 
resigned that position. “My experience in D.8.C.R. enabled me to gain a thorough 
knowledge required in such a position as is now open. I have always kept in close 
touch with pension matters, and when overseas was employed as a clerk in 
the Canadian Casualty Assembly Centre at Folkestone.’ All you give that man 
credit for, in view of that statement, is 5, as compared with Leapard’s 20?— 
A. Yes, that is not recent experience, for one thing, and does not deal with 
the requirements of the position. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Mr. Morgan, I would like to clear the record up on one or two points 
that perhaps are not very clear. 

You were in charge of this particular examination?—-A. Yes, I am the 
examiner for the department of Pensions and National Health. 

@. And you were in charge of this particular examination?—A. As far as 
the rating on education and experience, not as far as making arrangements for 
the examination. 

Q. Now will you start at the beginning and give us in chronological order 
‘what took place?—A. For this particular competition? 

Q. Yes.—A. If I can remember. The department first asked for a tem- 
porary appointment for three months. They were asked if the position was to 
last longer, and they were of opinion that it would not, so then it was not 
advertised. Later they asked for an extension of the employment. of the tem- 
porary appointee until they were sure how long the position was to last. When 
they found the position was likely to last a couple of years we proceeded to hold 
a competition to obtain a qualified appointee. 

Q. What is the first step towards the competition?—A. Well we usually get 
the authority of the Commissioners first to advertise it, and submit to them a 
copy of the proposed advertisement for approval. When we got that approval in 
this case it was advertised by newspaper, we sent a short advertisement to the 
Toronto newspapers, setting a time limit for the receipt of applications. 


[Mr. R. Mergan.] 
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When these applications were received—the chief of the clerical section 
could tell you better—the Commissioners had already approved that the oral 
examination be held. As there were so many applicants in that competition it 
was decided to limit the oral examination first to those who appeared to be 
entitled to disability preference, 44. 

Q. That is, you cut out all except those who apparently were entitled to 
disability preference?—A. Yes, in the first instance. We arranged the oral 
examination by setting a day ‘and notifying our supervisor at Toronto of the 
date when it would be held and notifying the candidates when and where to 
appear, and also notifying the department that it was to be held and asking 
them to have a representative present, and notifying the Canadian Legion in 
the same way. The oral examination was then held. 

Q@. At that oral examination you had a rating board?—A. Yes. 

Q. Composed of—? -—A. Of our supervisor at Toronto, Mr. Laidlaw, the 
assistant registrar of the University of Toronto; Mr. Playfair, for the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health, and a representative of the Canadian 
Legion, W. 8. A. Norman. 

Q. That is, the board for the oral examination consisted of these parties 
that you have just named?—A. Yes. 

Q. Upon what subjects did the oral examination take place?—A. There 
are these printed forms and there are four factors. 

Q. What are they?—A. (1) Personality; the impression that the man makes 
upon the examiners: (2) Experience: (3) Intelligence and mental alertness: 
(4) Physical fitness. 

Q. That was the oral examination?—A. Then there is a question supple- 
mentary to that: “Do you consider the applicant qualified to fill the position? 
If for any reason the candidate is regarded as not qualified physically or in 
so far as character and integrity, industry, sobriety and trustworthiness are con- 
cerned, give reasons in writing on the other side.” So these are factors that are 
considered that are not really amongst those four I have enumerated. 

Q. Was there any particular rating given to those four factors?—A. Yes - 
each factor is given a separate rating on a basis of 100. 

Q. That is 25 to each?—A. No, each is given 100, and then they are 
averaged. 

Q. 100 on personality, 100 on experience, 100 on intelligence and alertness 
and 100 on physical condition?—A. Yes. 


By the Charman: 
| Q. Would you tell me what mark was given to Leapard for ret for 
alertness?—A. Eighty- -seven. 
Q. In his application which he filed with the Commission I see this: 
What was your age last birthday?—A. 41 years. 
How long have you resided in Canada?—A. 43 years. 


And they ranked him 87 for intelligence and alertness! There are a half dozen 
things like that right in his application. 

_I.am going to bring all these men before the Committee, the high-rankers, 
so you can observe how well the job was done. 


ee Mr. Bowman: . 
-Q. Is there any mark given for the extra credit to which you have referred, 
that is on honesty and character?—-A. Not necessarily, no. 
Q.: Nothing with respect to that. Is that the sole basis of the oral exam- 
ination?—A. Yes. it Gs 1h . 
Q. Nothing with respect to education?—A: No, unless it came under— 
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Q. Under intelligence or alertness?—-A. Yes, or under his career. It says: 
“check over the career of the candidate” that is his experience. It might be 
included in that. 

Q. I want to know the basis of your findings. His education is not taken 
into consideration in the oral examination?—A. Well it may be. 

Q. Well is it?—-A. It depends on the oral examiners. 

Q. There is no special rating given to education?—A. It is not mentioned 
on the form. It says, “having checked over the career of the candidate, what 
value would you attach to it as fitting him for this particular position.” 

Q. Is there a rating of 100 given to that question?—A. Yes, that might 
include education and experience. It depends on the oral examiners, what ques- 
tions they wish to ask on that. 

Q. So that gives a total of 400 on the oral examination?—A. Well there 
are certain weights given to each factor making a total of 1,000, or certain 
figuring— 

Q. Will you be so kind as to explain to me so that we can understand it. 
You have given me now ratings of 100 in four cases. Give me the other weights? 
—A. I do not know whether I should. Is it all right, Mr. Bland? 


Mr. Buanp: Certainly. 


The Cuatrman: If we do not get it from you, Mr. Morgan, we will find 
out why. 3 


The Witness: These weights are usually confidential. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I am not asking the man’s rating, I want to know the basis of your 
oral examination?—A. Each of these factors is given a weight. 

Q. You have given me four: Personality, Experience, Intelligence and 
Alertness, and Physical Condition, now will you give me the rest?—-A. The 
factor of personality is given a weight of 3. Perhaps Mr. Bland could explain 
that better. 

Q. You said something about 1,000. Will you now complete what goes to 
make up the 1,000°?—A. The first factor 1s given a weight of 3, that makes 300. 

Q. What is that?—A. Personality. After we get the rating we multiply 
the rating again by 3. The second factor has a weight of 2, and the third a 
weight of 2 and the fourth a weight of 3, giving 10 altogether. 

Q. In other words you do not really give personality 100 and experience 
100 and so on?—A. Well the rating by the examiners is given on the basis of 
100. For instance this man gets 93 on the first factor, 95 on the second, 87 on 
the third, and 90 on the fourth. 

Q. Then you multiply those by 3, 2, 2, 3?--A. Yes, and then take the aver- 
age. 

Q. Now what is this other factor you were talking about? You referred to 
something, would you repeat that?—A. 

If for any reason the candidate is regarded as not qualified physically 
or in so far as character and integrity, industry, sobriety and trust- 
worthiness are concerned, give reasons in writing on the other side. 

Reasons for disqualification other than for physical fitness will 
be treated as confidential. 


There is no mark for that. 


Q. Those are reasons why a man should not get the position?—A. Yes. 
Q. Even though he does get certain markings for these different headings 
you have given?—A. Yes. 


[Mr. R. Morgan.]} 
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Q. All right. Why is it that you go through this performance of giving the 
ratings first at 100 and then multiplying by 3, 2, 2, and 3?—A. Some of these 
are more important than the others. Instead of averaging them we consider 
some to be more important, and give them greater weight. 

Q. You find it easier to figure on the basis of 100, and then because of the 
weight that should be given to the first and last, really give then a 50 per cent 
higher rating? 


Mr. Buanp: That is right. 

Q. For personality and physical condition? 

The WitNEss: Yes. 

Q. Do you think, in the experience of the examiners, that these should have 
higher ratings than experience and intelligence or alertness?—-A. These were 
the weights, the standard weights approved by the Commission for that. 

Q. Now the candidates come before this board you have referred to and 
get their examination on the basis of these different weights?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Then what is the next step? Do you make a finding?—A. They do in 
the Clerical Section. That is not done by the examiners. 

Q. You send that back to the Commission?—A. The oral examiners send 
the ratings in to the Commission, where they go to.the Examination Branch, 
clerical section, where these figures and percentages are computed and placed 
in a register. 

(Q. For instance you have Mr. A. before the board. Do the three members 
of the board consult with respect to the factor of personality and come to a 
general conclusion as to what the marking shall be, or do the members of the 
board give separate findings?—-A. I think some times it is done one way and 
sometimes the other. I have not been present at any of these oral examinations. 

Mr. Buanp: In practically all cases in consultation. 

Q. And the final result being the considered opinion of the three of them? 

Mr. BLanp: Set out and summed by the three. 

Q. That is there is not a different finding by each member of the Board? 

Mr. Buanp: No. 


Q. Then that goes back to the clerical section, Examination Branch of the 
Commission, and they sum up the ratings? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Q. And they place the man in order of merit according to the result of the 
examination?—A. No, not necessarily. Their names are placed in a register in 
alphabetical order with ratings following, and those who obtain a successful 
mark— 

Q. What are the requirements for a successful pass on the oral examina- 
tion?—A. I think 60 in this case. 


Mr. Buanp: In any case. 
The WiTNEss: Yes, sixty per cent. 


Q. Sixty per cent in the case before us?—A. Yes. 

Q. What happens next?—-A. Those who obtained 60 per cent in the oral 
examination, their applications were referred to the examiner for a rating on 
education and experience. 

Q. That is they came before you?—A. Yes. 

Q. For what?—A. Rating on education and experience. 

Q. What do you do, what is the next step?—A. It depends. Sometimes I 
do the rating myself, other times we have a board of examiners. 

Q. What did you do in this case?—A. In this case we called in representa- 
tives of the department. 
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Q. One representative?—A. We asked the department to send a representa- 
tive, and they sent two. 

Q. And anybody else?—A. No, that is all. 

Q. Then the board consisted of two representatives from the department.?— 
A. Yes in this case. 

Q. And not yourself?—A. And myself, yes. 

Q. What happened then, what did the board do?—A. The board gave a 
rating on education and experience from the application forms. 

Q. Now tell us what weights are attached there?—A. Well it all depends. 
The board draws up a rating scheme on the various factors. 

Q. Tell us what happened here?—A. Well I think you have that as read 
out by the chairman. On primary education we allowed 20. 

Q. In this particular case the board—On the oral examination or the 
written ?— | 

The CHAIRMAN: No, this is just the rating for education and experience. 

The Witness: Yes, from the application forms only. 

Mr. Bowman: Not anything to do with the oral examination? 

The Witngss: No. 


Q. Then you had this rating board, consisting of two members of the depart- 
ment and yourself, went over the application forms?—A. Yes. 

@. And what else?—A. We gave a rating on education. 

Q. Did you have anything else before you except the application?—A. No, 
nothing. 

Q. From those applications you made another rating?—A. Yes. 

Q. The basis of that rating, primary education, to which you alloted a 
maximum of 20?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Higher education, to which is alloted a maximum mark of 10?—A. Yes. 

Q. Clerical experience, to which is alloted a maximum mark of 20?—A. Yes. 

Q@. Experience in pensions work in the department, to which is alloted a 
maximum of 25; and experience in pensions work outside of the department, 
which was allowed 25 maximum?—A. Yes. 

Q. Making a maximum total of 100?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you made up your rating as you say from the application forms? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Now you have two ratings; the rating on the oral examination and 
the rating on the applications. What happens next?—A. These ratings are 
combined. 

Q. On what basis? Would you mind in this particular case giving me 
the combined ratings with respect to two or three of these men, so that we 
have it in definite figures and can understand it? Give me the combined 
ratings of Leapard and Challenger and Blank?—-A. Leapard, on the oral 
examination, got 91.3. 

On education and experience, 80. 

Challenger was not called for the oral examination, because he obtained 
only 48 on education and experience. 

Q. Consequently he would not come under the second examination at 
all?—A. No, he was not qualified. 

Q. And Blank?—A. Blank obtained 83.4 on the oral and 67 on education 
and experience. 

@. Then finally, as the results of the combined ratings, the men were 
placed on an eligbile list in accordance with what you thought their merit?— 
A. Yes, the oral was given a weight of four, and education and experience a 
weight of six; that is to say, the mark on education and experience was multiplied 
. by six, and the mark on the oral was multiplied by four. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. That it to say you multiply oral by four?—A. Yes. 
Q. And education and experience by six?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is that correct?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: I think, Mr. Bland, it would take a Philadelphia lawyer to 
follow this. 


Mr. Buanp: I think you rate 100 per cent, Mr. Bowman. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Then you take the final figures from that and place the man in order 
of merit?—A. Yes. 

@. As found by the oral examination and the examination of the applica- 
tion?—-A. In this case that happened to be because they were all entitled to 
disability preference, all those qualified. 

Q. It is quite apparent, is it not Mr. Morgan, that those totals on the 
education and experience, a very very large part of them, more weight of marks 
is given to experience both in and outside the department.—A. Yes. 

Q. And not only on the face of it does it appear to be fifty per cent of. 
the total of 100, but that again is multiplied by six as against four for the 
oral examination, putting it up another fifty per cent—A. Well, that includes 
the education as well. 

Q. It puts 1t up another fifty per cent?—A. Yes, but fifty per cent is for 
experience in the rating. 

Q. Why is high education placed so low, given a low value of ten out of a 
hundred, as compared with twenty for primary education? Mund you, I appre- 
ciate the importance of the primary education. Primary education and clerical 
experience is given twenty, higher education is given ten?—A. Well, it is not so 
much required in a position of this kind, as long as a man has primary education 
or a little better, he is qualified. 

(. I suppose those different ratings are changed in view of some particular 
position. That is, if you have a position requiring a higher education— —A. 
Yes. 

Q. —then a higher education would receive a higher proportionate mark?— 
A. That is so. 

Q. Might I ask Mr. Bland, at this point, just to carry it out, just off-hand, 
Mr. Bland, not having gone into the matter of examination in detail, seriously, 
it does seem to me to be somewhat complicated—does it work out? 


Mr. Buanp: It looks very complicated. The reason we have adopted it is 
that we found most examiners, outside examiners, found it easier to give ratings 
on the basis of 100, than on the basis of 150, 200, 250, or 300. It is primarily 
simply a matter of convenience. The reason for having different weights and 
different scales for different factors is because in certain positions one factor 
may be much more important than in another position; for example, take the 
position of letter carrier. The physical fitness factor is of prime importance 
there. In another position, where it might be a sheltered one, the physical fitness 
factor is not of so much importance. ‘There is, therefore, a sliding scale of 
weights. It looks complicated, but in reality it is the same system used in al! 
university and school work for checking different weights and different scales. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Well, in school work, in rating ordinary examinations, if the maximum is 
100, and a man gets 87, that ends it?—A. That ends it. 
Q. He gets 87, and it is not multiphed by four or by six. 
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Mr. Buanp: That is quite true. 

Q. Is it not also true with respect to universities? 

Mr. Buanp: No; in certain cases some subjects are given more weights than 
others. é 

Q. Naturally. 

Mr. Buanp: Some work may be given a mark of 200, that is, a more 
important subject, and a lesser subject given 100. 

@. Once a mark is received, that is the final mark. 

Mr. Buanp: That is the final mark. 

Q. The weighting of the subject is given in the very first instance? 


Mr. Brann: It might just as well be given here, except for a matter of 
convenience. 

Q. It strikes me that is a lot of routine and red tape which the Commission 
might very well eliminate. 

Mr. Buanp: We originally did it that way, but we found this was a simpler 
way to do it. As a matter of fact, we would just as soon do it the other way, 
if it would make it more simple. If you have to explain it to somebody, it is 
difficult to explain. 

Q. It must be an exceedingly difficult thing to explain to a man. If he gets 
a standing, for instance, of 90, on an oral examination, then you have to explain 
to him that really is not his standing at all, it is some other figure. 

Mr. Buanp: It does bring about difficulties in certain cases, undoubtedly. 

The CHatrMAN: I presume, Mr. Bland, with your keenness of intellect, you 
immediately observe the opportunity there is for abuse in this system of ratings 
on applications and rating on oral examination? 


Mr. Buanp: I would not like to go that far, Mr. Chairman, due to the fact 
that this allocating of rates is not done by the examiner; it is done, if you 
might use the word, mechanically, independently, without knowing who the 
candidates are, and this possibility of abuse is largely removed. 

The CuHairMAN: If I bring here another five or six cases similar to those, 
where the man previously in the temporary job, got the permanent job under 
conditions such as will be illustrated, particularly with the 87 mark for alert- 
ness, do you not think I can change your mind at all in regard to the possibility 
of abuses that there are in this system? 


Mr. Buanp: I hope my mind is open, Mr. Chairman, to anything that 
would improve the situation. 

The CHarrMAN: I wanted to ask Mr. Morgan, if I might, with Mr. Mac- 
Innis’ permission, one question, 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You told me you did not know whether you had those three applications 
of the successful men before you or not at the time?—A. No, I cannot remember. 

Q. Can you tell me whether you had a letter from Mr. Harry Bray, dated 
15th November, 1930, recommending this gentleman very highly, telling you 
his duties had consisted of interviewing claimants for pension, placing incoming 
mail on files, looking after occasional correspondence and the filing system. 
“His tact and courtesy as an interviewer, together with the knowledge he 
acquired of routine pension matters made him a most valuable member of the 
staff, and I sincerely trust his services may be retained in a like capacity with 
the Veterans’ Bureau.’”—A. I cannot remember, but probably it was there. 

Q. Before the rating board on application forms?——A. Yes. 

Q@. You did not have letters of recommendation of any of the other candi- 


dates?—A. If they were attached to the applications, yes. 
[Mr. C. H. Bland. ] 


[Mr. R. Morgan,] 
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Q. I see.—A. If there were not attached, there would not be any in front 
of us. 

Q. Can you tell me any reason why, if letters of recommendation went 
into the Civil Service Commission, they were not attached to their applications, 
the same as Mr. Bray’s recommendation of the successful candidate?—A. If there 
were any, they would be attached. 

Q. They would be attached?—A. Certainly. 

Q. You are sure of that?—A. Yes, certainly. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Do you mind if I ask a question in respect to the final ratings. I do 
not think I got the final rating of these two men. What was the final rating 
of Leapard and the final rating of Blank?—A. Leapard was 84-52, and Blank 
was 73°56. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would you please give Mr. Bowman too, the final rating of Mr. Ritchie 
from the record?—A. It was 74:6. 
Q. He was the second man, but he did not get the job. 
Mr. Bowman: What was his rate? 
The CHAIRMAN: Ritchie’s rate was 74:6. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Will you give me Mr. Ritchie’s oral rating?—A. Yes, 86-5. 

Q@. And education, experience?—A. Education and experience. That was 
50. Not having received 60, he could not be placed on the eligible list; he was 
unsuccessful. 

Q. Why did you give Mr. Ritchie a final rating of 74:6 if he was not 
eligible?—-A. Well, it just worked out that way, it was not necessary to give it. 

Mr. Buanp: Mr. Bowman, I think in fairness I should explain that the © 
final rating is attached to the register in any case, whether the candidate fails 
in other subjects or not. That is a complete record of the marks obtained in 
each subject, and on the total. 

Mr. Bowman: I think, Mr. Bland, the final total there would rather indi- 
cate what I have to say; that is with regard to explaining to the candidate 
how he had got a certain mark. 

Mr. Buanp: I quite appreciate the point you make. 

Mr. Bowman: Because you take Leapard. He gets 91-°3 on the oral 
examination; he gets 80 on experience and education, yet his final total is 
84°57. 

Mr. BLanp: Quite so. I might add this. This is sent to the candidate, 
and in addition to the marks being given, a note is added explaining the fact that 
the weights are as follows. For each subject his final weight is accordingly 
made up as follows. That is, the explanation is given in each case, and, gener- 
ally speaking, I think it satisfies the candidate. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


@. The Chairman directed your attention to some seeming mistakes in 
the application that Leapard had forwarded. As was stated here, there were 
two or three application forms put in. I do not know on which one you based 
your marks. One of the questions asked here is, “Do you consider yourself 
physically fit to carry on the duties of the above position in a satisfactory 
manner’? Mr. Leapard’s answer to the question is “No.” Now, in the face 
[Mr. R. Morgan.] 
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of the fact that the applicant insisted that he was not fit—that is, according to 
his application—to discharge the duties in a satisfactory manner, yet you gave 
him the highest rating, and gave him the position. How do you account for it?—- 
A. I cannot account for it. 

Q. Now, I said there were three applications—A. He must have made a 
mistake. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You did not make a mistake, he did?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


@. You would not give him a bigh mark for alertness because of the 
mistakes he made?—A. Of course, the mark for alertness was given by the 
oral examiner, not by me. 


By the Chairman: 
@. You have a record?—A. No, we do not have a record. 
Q. You have now?—A. Yes. 
Q. They marked him 87 for alertness, didn’t theyv?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. In his application of November 20th, 1930, which is a year before this 
application—in the application of November 23rd, 1931, he gave his date of 
birth as August 19, 1890-—in the application of November 20th, 1930, he gave 
his date of birth as the 19th August, 1891. It seems to me that possibly Leapard 
is entitled to certain marks. good marks, for alertness, but certainly the examiners 
were not entitled to very high marks for alertness. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would vou mind telling me, Mr. Morgan, if any other candidate got a 
higher mark than this man Leapard, for alertness?—A. I would have to go over 
them all. 

Q. It would be interesting to know. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. While Mr. Morgan is looking that up. Mr. Bland, what would it cost to 
hold an examination of this kind, and finally fill the position in so far as the 
Commission is concerned? 

Mr. Buannp: Well, I told you once before, Mr. Bowman, that I can only 
make a guess. Off-hand I would think that this examination would probably 
cost $75. I am only guessing. That is the closest figure I can give at the 
moment. | 

The CuHatrMan: There were letters written to 222 applicants, at least one 
letter by the Civil Serviee Commission. 

Mr. Bowman: You mean separate and distinct letters? 

The CHAIRMAN: Some of them were mimeographed---one of them would 
be mimeographed. 

Mr. Buann: Mr. Chairman, while Mr. Morgan is looking that up, may I 
make one remark? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Buanp: In connection with alertness, those three Toronto examiners 
are not here, and I think it would be only fair to sav that they gave their 
ratings not on the examination ferm, but on answers made before them. It 


may be that that does not affect the general question. 
[Mr. R. Morgan.] 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Who gave the rating on the application form? 

Mr. Buanp: It is given by the examiners on the statement of education 
and experience. It is not given on the front page details as to physical condition 
and so on. 

The CuHarrMANn: [I might also make this observation, to make it clear. In 
dealing with this separate ‘examination from Mr. Leapard, the successful can- 
didate on his first application which went before the rating board, it was dated 
in 1930, an application for this position, a year before it was advertised. 

The Witness: May I see that, sir. 

The CHarrRMAN: And attached to it was this high recommendation of Mr. 
Harry Bray. 

The Witness: That is the application that came in when he was temporarily 
appointed in October, 19380. There was a later application came in when the 
competition was held. 

The CuairMAN: I am only pointing out that he went to the rating board. 

Mr. Bowman: Mr. Bland, when you said that $75 was the cost, did you 
mean to include in that figure the cost in as far as the clerical work in your 
Commission was concerned? 

Mr. Buanp: It would be hard to estimate that, Mr. Bowman. There were 
no written examination papers to prepare. There would be the cost of the 
advertisement in the Toronto Press which I do not think would run more than 
a few dollars. Then there would be the cost of the correspondence with the 
candidates, the fee paid to one member of the Board, probably, $10, and the cost 
of the correspondence. 

Mr. Bowman: After that there is also the clerical work in making the final 
compilations? 

Mr. Buanp: Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: How long would that take? 

Mr. Buanp: That would not take very long. Probably one clerk would do 
that in half an hour or an hour. P 
Mr. Bowman: He would only be making it on a small number? 

Mr. BuLanp: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Morgan, you wanted to reply to a question on this rating?—A. Yes. 
There was one candidate obtained a higher rating. 

Q. What candidate?—A. Mr. Ritchie. 

Q. What rating?—A. Eighty-eight. 

Q. They gave him one mark more for intelligence and alertness than Mr. 
Leapard—one more mark?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, a letter was apparently written dated January 20th. I thought 
you told. me those quotations under the letter “A” meant experience?—A. 
Entitled to a disability preference. 

Q. What does “B” stand for?—A. The ordinary returned man who is not 
entitled to disability preference. 

ne Mr. Foran wrote a letter—I cannot put my hand on it at the moment 
Mr. Laidlaw, one of your oral examiners in Toronto, 
giving him instructions and directions with regard to the holding of this special 
examination for Mr. Leapard. Now, these examiners, Mr. Laidlaw, Mr. 
Playfair and Mr. Norman are supposed to subscribe to an oath as to their 
examinations, are they not? We had a considerable discussion in the early 
part of the evidence as to whether they really took these affidavits as to filling 
[Mr. R. Morgan.] © 
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their positions and so forth. Now, I notice that the affidavit sworn to by Mr. 
Norman, Mr. Playfair and Mr. Laidlaw is a joint affidavit and was sworn 
before Mr. A. B. Fennell, a notary public of Toronto, on the 20th of January, 
1932, and yet the document itself bears the stamp on it indicating that it was 
received in Mr. Laidlaw’s office, the registrar’s office at Toronto university, on 
January 22, 1932, two days later. Can you explain that to me?—A. No. 

Mr. Buianp: I think it was sent back for the signature of Mr. Norman. 

The CHAIRMAN: It came down first with only two having sworn? 

Mr. BLANnp: Yes. 

The CuHatrMAN: And it went back and Mr. Norman was added. 

Mr. Buanp: Yes. 

The CuarrMAN: Without re-swearing the affidavit before Mr. Fennell? 

Mr. Buanp: I am only speaking from memory. I should have to look up 
the papers to be sure. 

The CuairMAN: I would like to know whether these examiners are actually 
taking these oaths or not. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. Mr. Morgan, after the routine proceedings of the examiner, could you 
tell'me whether the applicant who has obtained the highest rate is finally 
appointed? I wish to be clear?—A. Yes. The first man on the eligible list is 
usually appointed to the position. 

Q. Is it final?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: | 

Q. By the way, as the result of this competition, you did not establish an 
eligible list. All you did, as I understand from the memo. on the front of that 
file, was to appoint two eligibles, Mr. Leapard and Mr. Blank?—A. There is 
an eligible list with two names on it, just Leapard and Blank. 

Q. That is what I said in the beginning. You did not establish an eligible 
list of men in succession of merit?—A. These were the only two who obtained 
a final percentage of 70 per cent or over. 

Q. No, no; they were not. Don’t let us get at cross-purposes. Mr. Ritchie 
obtained 74:6?—A. No, he did not obtain 60 per cent on one part of the examina- 
tion. You have to obtain 60 per cent on eaeh part. 

Q. I can take it for some reason or other that by the time you got through 
with this oral and experience and rating there were only two men who could 
possibly qualify for these two positions and they were Leapard and Blank?—A. 
Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Buanp: That is not quite correct. There still remain the returned 
soldier candidates who have not yet been examined, but who may be examined. 

The CHarrMAN: How can they, if they do not take 60 per cent on experience 
and rating? 

Mr. Buanp: The other returned soldiers who are not entitled to that dis- 
ability preference have not been rated yet. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is true; but of all the disability men whom you 
examined there were no other eligibles? 

Mr. Buanp: Only two parties. 

The CuHatrMAN: And no matter how high a mark they got on the orals, 
they cannot pass because of this education and experience requirement— 
experience is the department which was no part of the advertisement which went 
out to the public? 


Mr. Buanp: That is true in this case; yes. 
[Mr. R. Morgan.] 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I want to clear up one point to make sure that I understand this matter 
of examinations. Education and experience are based on an examination of 
the application forms?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I see on the face of these applications such questions as, “Are you 
in good health?” “Do you write English or French?” “Do you consider your- 
self physically fit to carry on the duties of the above position in a satisfactory 
manner?” Surely to goodness those questions are considered by the Board in 
arriving at their final weights?—-A. Not as far as their education and experience 
is concerned; they should be considered at the oral examination. 

Q. Now here is a question: ‘Were you at any time employed in the Civil 
Service?” Surely that is taken into consideration when giving the final results 
on education and experience?—A. No. I do not think so. That is only for 
information. 

Q. Then may we take it that the examiners do not pay any attention at 
all to that page of the application? 

_ The CHairMAN: The clerical section, not the Rating Board. 


Mr. Buanp: Yes. That is correct. The first page is checked by the clerical 
section, not by the Rating Board. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. There must be something to account for somebody overlooking this vital 
question: “Do you consider yourself physically fit?” And the man says “No”, 
and yet he gets the position. Now, what part of the application is taken into 
consideration by the second rating Board?—-A. Where the man gives his educa- 
tion and his experience. 

The CuHairman: If I ever want to get a job in the Civil Service, I will 
certainly puff myself on that part of it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it usual or unusual to appoint persons to positions of clerk grade 3 
without a written examination?—A. I do not know whether it is usual or not. 

Mr. Buanp: I do not think Mr. Morgan should be asked to answer that 
question. It depends entirely upon the nature of the duties. Where the duties 
have to do with correspondence, or the keeping of books, a written examination 
is usual. In this case the duties were largely counter work in which the keeping 
of books or the answering of letters was not a major part of the work, and no 
written examination was held. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I ask this question: Of all the appointments to posi- 
tions for grade 3 clerk during, say, the last year, approximately what percentage 
were made without written examination? 

Mr. Buanp: I am trying to think of another case of clerk grade 3 other 
than this one. I cannot think of another one, during the past two or three years. 
Generally they are filled by promotion. There is another one— 

The CHAIRMAN: Usually they start at grade 1 and go to grade 2 and 3. 

Mr. Buanp: Generally the entrance examinations are for grades 1 and 2. 
They are written, and grade 3 is usually filled by promotion. 

Mr. Bowman: Why was it not filled by promotion in this case? 

Mr. Buanp: It was a temporary position; and a temporary position cannot 


be filled by a permanent employee. The position itself was of a temporary 
nature. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Monday, April 11, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
[Mr. R. Morgan. ] 


House OF COMMONS, 


Aprit 11, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee to inquire into appointments to and the 
control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the admin- 
istration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 o’clock a.m., 
Mr. Lawson presiding. 


CHARLES H. BLAND, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Bland, in connection with competition 21599, I would like to clear 
up a few points I have in mind. There are just one or two things I would like 
to get on the record from that file. Would you look at the original department 
requisition for this position, when they wanted a temporary appointment made, 
in October 1930—I think it is in 1930; is that available?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Would you look at that and tell me if there was any requriement, at 
that time, in their requisition for anyone having a knowledge of departmental 
procedure, pension laws or policies—A. This is the requisition, Mr. Chairman, 
for the temporary employment of Mr. Leapard, and on this requisition, dated 
October 30, 1930, I cannot see any mention of the experience in pension regula- 
tions and procedure that was subsequently demanded. 

Q. Nor of departmental procedure?—A. No. 

Q. Then in the requisition which came through, though, in 1931, for further 
appointment, after Mr. Leapard had been on the job for some nine or ten months 
—did that requisition require adequate knowledge of departmental procedure, 
pension laws and policy?—-A. There was an intervening requisition dealing with 
the temporary employment of a second employee. That was in July, 1931. It 
had not reference to Mr. Leapard specifically. 

@. But it was for a similar position?—A, A second position of the same 
kind. And the experience specified in this requisition was, ““Adequate knowledge 
of departmental procedure, pension laws and policies.” 

@. Was anyone appointed temporarily to that second position?—A. Yes. 
The department requested the temporary employment of Mr. Charles A. Brown 
who was certified for a period of three months. 

Q. And he was so employed temporarily?—-A. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Was Mr. Charles A. Brown in the department at all at the time of that 
requisition! The requisition 
in question states that Mr. Charles Brown was previously employed on the staff 
in the capacity of investigator, grade 1. I take it that means that on a former 
occasion he had been employed in the department, probably prior to his coming 
under the Commission. 

Q. Do they give the length of his previous service in the department?—A. 
No. That is not given. 

Q. Was Mr. Brown examined, in any way, before he was given that tem- 
porary appointment?—A. He had been taken on by the department for a period 
of thirty days in accordance with the Act. 

Q. There was no examination?—A. There was no examination. 

Q. Did Mr. Brown enter competition 21599?—A. Yes, I think he did. 

[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. Was he able to qualify for examination under the returned soldiers’ 
preference?—A. He was a returned soldier, but he was not entitled to the dis- 
ability preference. Consequently, he was not called for the original oral 
examination. 

Q. I can summarize that by saying that in the original requisition by the 
department for the appointment of Mr. Leapard temporarily, there was no 
requirement. for “adequate knowledge of departmental proceedure, pension laws 
and policies”; and that the first time that requirement appears is when they 
wanted the temporary appointment of a second man to a similar position in 
July, 1931?—A. That is the way the papers on file here are. 

Q. Then Mr. Bland, as to these weights which you have described in some 
detail to Mr. Bowman—how is it fixed as to what weights shall be given for 
education and experience and what weighting for the oral examination? Are 
they fixed before the applicants are rated for education and experience and 
before they are orally examined, or after, or at what point?—-A. Before, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Q. That is before there is any examination of any kind, or any rating?—A. 
Yes. | 

Q. And who fixes them’?—A. When the examination is originally proposed 
and outlined, what we call an examination schedule is prepared giving the 
subjects of examination and the weights for each. 

Q. Who fixes the weights?—-A. They are proposed by the Examination 
Branch. 

Q. That is under your direction?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you the man who actually determines the weights, or is it some other 
official?—-A. The same precedure is followed in connection with the weights 
as in connection with the original recommendation for the examination. The 
recommendation is made by the examiner. It comes to me from him. 

. And in the ordinary routine, unless you had reason to question it, you 
would approve of it, I suppose?—A. Yes, I think that is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Now, take this particular case, for example: When these weights are 
determined—a memorandum of November 10, 1931, made by “R.M.” who, I 
presume, is Mr. Morgan, shows oral examination weight 4, education and experi- 
ence weight 6—that. record remains on the file?—A. Yes. 

@. And to the extent that any person or group of persons have access to 
that information which is recorded on that file they could ascertain what weights 
are to be given for the oral examination?—A. Yes; any person who had proper 
access. 

Q. Whether it was proper or improper; anybody who has access?—-A. The 
point is this, Mr. Chairman, that we endeavour to try to keep the file confined 
to the people who are supposed to have access to it. | 

_Q. Who are supposed to have access to it?—-A. The chief of the clerical 
section— 

Q. The members of the Examination Branch would have access to it, I 
assume?—A. I think I would like to have the chief of the clerical section explain 
the steps we take, if you would call him. The point I would like to make is 
this, that we endeavour to see that the file in such matters is kept to the persons 
who are properly supposed to see it, and not generally circulated. I think 
Mr. Daley can explain that to you better than I can, : 

Q. Have you ever considered the possibility of some one person such as 
yourself, as Chief of the Examination Branch, setting these weights and keeping 
the information to yourself until after the examinations are made and then dis- 
closing it to the party who registers the weighting?—A. Yes. I have thought 
of that. | | 
[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. Together with the figures of the Rating Board on the application forms? 
—A. I think there are some things in favour of that, but there are also some 
arguments against it, in the present situation. 

Q. Now, I would like you to look at one other thing. You know the list of 
reports that are entered in the record of this oral examination?—A. Yes. 

Q. I notice that in many cases they are not signed at all by Mr. Norman, 
the representative of the Canadian Legion?—A. Yes. I notice that in some 
cases they are not. 

Q. He is supposed to sign all these, is he not?—A. Well, I do not know that 
I can give a “yes” or ‘‘no” answer to that. The Legion representative is given 
the opportunity of attending oral examinations so that he may satisfy himself 
that the claims and preferences of ex-service men are properly carried out. Now, 
if he satisfies himself, as far as we are concerned that is what he is there for, 
and we would not, I think; feel it essential that he should sign it as a 
member of the Rating Board, provided he was satisfied that the preference had 
been carried out. He is in a little different position from the other two. 

@. There seems to be a public impression abroad that the Legion representa- 
tive must be at these examinations. Now, if I understand you, it is purely 
optional?’—A. Yes. 

Q. If he wants to attend he may?—-A. It is really a privilege that is extended 
to the ex-service organizations. 

Q. That is my first question. The other one is this: Can you tell me, from 
the record, anything to indicate whether or not I am correct when I make the 
statement that Mr. Norman did not attend at all on one of the days of these 
examinations?—A. If I might look up the official record— 

Q. Maybe I can help you. With some degree of care we went over these 
documents; some are signed and some are not signed with Mr. Norman’s signa- 
ture. Examinations were held on the 21st and 22nd. I think the 21st was a 
Monday. His signature appears apparently on the rating papers of all those 
who were examined on Tuesday. A subsequent meeting was arranged between 
these examiners for December 24th—the morning of December 24th—as you 
will see by a letter from Mr. Laidlaw, dated December 24th, 1931, and no one 
who came before the Board on this morning has Mr. Norman’s signature on his 
rating sheet?—A. I could only answer that definitely by inquiring from Mr. 
Laidlaw, who was our representative. I quote from Mr. Laidlaw’s letter of 
December 24th, as follows:— 

I should like to pay tribute to Mr. R. C. Playfair. who represented 
the Department of Pensions and National Health and to Mr. S. A. 
Norman who represented the British Empire Service League. Both these 
gentlemen were extremely courteous and helpful and contributed very 
considerably to the examination of the candidates. 
That would indicate that they were present at the examination. 

Q. Would you enquire from Mr. Laidlaw as to whether Mr. Norman 
attended all three sittings of this examination board on December 21st, 22nd 
and 24th?—A. I will be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Was there a minute kept of the record of the proceedings of that board? 
—A. Well, Mr. Laidlaw would have that record at Toronto. 


By the Chairman: 
* Q. The oath in connection with these examinations, I notice, 1s not sworn 
by Mr. Norman?—A; You mentioned that the last day. 
-Q. Oh, did I1?—A. You asked me to inquire into that also. 
Q. I think that is all the further information I w ant, until you can get the 
files of Mr. Creswell and Mr. Reith. 
[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I want to know a little more about the representative of the Canadian 
Legion. As a matter of fact, while he is on the oral board, in a more or less 
official capacity, he really has not a great deal to do with the examination, 
has he?—A. Except as concerns satisfying himself that the returned man 
receives a square deal. 

Q. That is all?—A. Yes. 

Q. In figuring out the weights and percentages that were given by Mr. 
Morgan the other day, when it comes down to a final summing up, apparently, 
the oral examination is given a weight of 2 and education and experience are 
given a weight of 3?—A. Yes, it comes to that—6 and 4 or 3 and 2. The reason 
is, Mr. Bowman, we try to keep these on the total basis of ten, which saves a 
good deal of computation? 

Q. As I say, you are working it out on a percentage basis?—A. Exactly. 
In connection with the returned soldiers’ representative, in 1918 and 1919, 
when the returned men were coming back in great numbers and apply- 
ing in great numbers for an examination, there was naturally considerable 
interest, and sometimes considerable dissatisfaction, as to the application of 
the returned soldier preference. The Commission, at that time, thought it 
would be in the interest both of the Commission and the returned soldiers’ 
themselves if a representative of the ex-soldiers’ organizations was given an 
opportunity to be present at the ratings or examinations. This has been fol- 
lowed since, and I think it has generally worked out to the satisfaction of both 
parties. 

Q@. There is one thing that occurred to me, very strongly, in considering 
Mr. Morgan’s evidence, and that is that your examination as to education and 
experience is based entirely on what the man himself said about himself?— 
A. You may add this; it is what the man himself says, plus what documents 
he submits or what documents are submitted by his referees. As was pointed 
out, in one case there was a letter submitted by the former employer of one of 
the candidates. Such letters would also be considered with the application 
statements. 

@. In other words, the man who was most diligent in getting letters of 
recommendation from his friends or from his office would be the man who 
would get, perhaps, higher markings on education and experience?—A. In so far 
as rating for education and experience is concerned, that is quite true. 


By the Chairman: 


®. But, unfortunately, all the other applicants have no notice of the fact 
that they can send in such information?—A. Oh, Mr. Chairman, excuse me, on 
the application form the statement is made that the fullest possible informa- 
tion and references are desired by the Commission. 

@. And references, yes,—and the man who fills in the names of people who 
write into the Commission?—A. May I read the statement on the application, 
Mr. Chairman? ‘These were letters referring to their qualifications for the 
position in question, preferably from their most recent employers, and I think 
that is in the interests of the applicant. 

Q. Is it not a fact that you do not even bother to check up that kind of 
reference until the man has been examined and you have determined whether 
he is a successful candidate or not?—A. I quite realize that the question of 
verification or corroboration of statements is an important one. I do not think 
the Committee would feel we could possibly corroborate or check up a state- 
ment before considering it. It seems to me it is almost impossible and a useless 
expenditure of time. In this particular case a corroboration was made, I think, 
by inquiry of the records of the department of Pensions, with whom this man 
had had previous contact. | 
[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. What I had in mind, I suppose you often have 100 or 200 candidates, 
or more, and the fellow who puffs himself up the most and gets the most recom- 
mendations from prominent people is the man who lands the job?—A. We do 
not accept it as final in that case, but we make our investigation. Last year 
we examined 27,000 applicants and I think it would be impossible to check up 
all those of those unfitted for the job, but if three or four or five men have the 
same qualifications, we would not think of giving it to'the man with the most 
marks, without further investigation. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It would be possible to see that all the applications that went to a rating 
board either contained all the recommendations of all the candidates or the 
recommendations of none of them?—A. As a matter of fact, with this procedure, 
all the ratings on file should go to the rating board. 

Q. In this case here my recollection is nobody was rated anywhere near 
the first choice, Mr. Leapard; the man nearest to him had 67 and the rest were 
under 60, and they were out?—A. Quite right. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. The reason he got that rating was for experience inside the department, 
but what about the outside experience?—A. The man had had eight years’ 
previous experience outside the department in connection with the Soldiers’ Aid 
Commission and that, it seems to me, should give him a pretty high rating. 

@. That, after all, is apparently the determining factor in a great many 
cases?—-A. That brings up the unfortunate situation, when a man who is selected 
without a competition, has a certain period of employment on the job and comes 
to be rated twelve or fifteen months after. The time to take that up is the first 
time he goes on temporarily. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I think the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission came here and 
solemnly swore that experience in the job in a temporary capacity was not of 
any value?—A. I think what he had reference to was a short term of temporary 
experience. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I think the record discloses, Mr. Chairman, that you questioned him on 
both cases, both emergency appointments, and even cited the instance of chief 
page of the House of Commons. Mr. Lawson brought up at the last sitting the 
question of this man Leapard receiving a separate examination?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why was that?—A. I will try to repeat, as well as I can, the facts Mr. 
Morgan brought out. Perhaps he is better acquainted with them than I am. 

Q. Just very briefly. I did not follow it very well. May I ask if there was 
any reason why he should not have been examined the same as the other 
candidates?—-A. He should have been. The reason he was not, was because 
of a misapprehension on his part; he did not claim the disability preference on 
his application. I think if that point had been brought to our attention, from 
Toronto, and complaint had been made, he would have received that preference ; 
if the complaint had been brought to the Commission, the man had the right to 
the preference and would have been examined. 

Q. There was a question about his disability?—-A. Yes. He said he was 
permanently re-established, when he was not. 

Q. He had in mind permanent re-establishment in the job he was in?—A. 
You can understand he might answer in that way, but it was obviously unfair 


to him to disqualify him on that application. 
[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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By the Chairman: - 

Q. The reason I bring it back to your mind is that another candidate, 
Challenger, had been written one of the stock letters. He wrote back to the 
Commission two days after they had held their examination, on December 25th. 
Then he gets a letter from the Commission that he is too late and in any event 
he is disqualified because of the board rating him below 60, although they held 
a special examination, on the 21st January, for the man Leapard, who was 
already in the job, because he satisfied them there was an error in his applica- 
tion. They set a special examination for him, but they would not allow the 
other fellow to come up to have an examination. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Are these ratings set forth in this particular case?—-A. They are fully 
set out on the record, general ratings for most.competitions. You mean are they 
general ratings for most competitions, typical ratings? 

Q. Yes—A. No. This rating is not a typical case on account of the fact 
the department came under the Commission only in 1929 and that the legis- 
lation under which this man was being employed was in the making at the time 
and no one knew whether the job would last six or nine months, and the position 
is not such that we can say definitely yet what is going to happen. In this case 
that was the situation. It is for that reason I would not like it to be thought 
this was a typical case. 

@. Would you mind giving us the ratings of the typical class?—-A. They are 
ratings for such positions as postal clerk, immigration officer and such. The 
position of clerk, Grade 3, is almost a misnomer in this instance and the man is 
not doing as much clerical work as he is in giving information, and there is a 
great multitude of the other cases compared to this. Those are, I would say, 
the typical examinations. I do not know whether I should take the time this 
morning in going into that to bring out the detail. I hope to have an opportunity, 
and I think the Chairman was good enough to indicate I would have an oppor- 
tunity of going over the ground in the typical classes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. These ratings were handed in by the Commission and are printed as 
Appendix “A” to our Minutes. 

Mr. Bowman: Apparently they do not mean anything. 

The CHAIRMAN: They were supposed to be typical. 

The Wrirness: I think the customs examinations are much better than this 
as types. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there anything else, Mr. Bowman? 

Mr. Bowman: No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Bland, I probably might clean up two other cases in connection 
with the competition, while I am at it. I have before me an application put 
in by John Reith, 8 Hemstead avenue, Toronto, 13. Would you tell me if this 
man was reported satisfactory for education and experience or if he was per- 
mitted to proceed to oral examination?—-A. I am sorry I appear to be so slow 
with these papers. Reith was apparently not entitled to the disability prefer- 
ence or hence he was not called for the oral. 

@. Have you any way of checking that, because as a matter of fact he is a 
twenty per cent disability. He was an engineer before enlistment?—A. Might 
I see that form? 

[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. I wonder if you would come up and sit beside me. It will save us a lot 
of time in passing around the papers?—-A. The reason I said this man was not 
entitled to disability preference is that he states on his application he has been 
successfully re-established. 

Q. But, up above that, he states what he is doing. He says he is a “clerk 
in the relief department of Department of National Pensions and Health and 
working for relief allowances only.” Would he be considered established?—A. 
I presume it is more or less of a continuous job. 

Q. I might take it, might I, if a man is getting relief from Christie Street 
Hospital, in Toronto, and working there in a clerical capacity, then the man is 
considered re-established?—A. I do not read it that way. 

Q. That is exactly what the man is doing. I can tell you of another fellow, 
a University graduate, who is there peeling potatoes. The Department says: 
“We won’t hand you out relief for nothing?”—A. If that is what he is doing, I 
would say the man is entitled to preference and we would be glad to have that 
case to act upon. | 

Q. I can take it this man was not rated either for education or experience 
nor was he permitted to proceed to oral examination?—A. That seems to be the 
answer from his file. 

@. And the reason is because somebody at the Civil Service Commission 
ruled that he was re-established, based on the following information in his 
application. 


What position are vou now holding?—A. Clerk in the relief depart- 
ment, D.P.N.H., working for relief allowance only. 
And the further question. 
Have you been successfully established in some other avocation?— 


POP Ys. 
[Is Mr. Daley here? 
Mr. Datery: Yes. 


STANLEY J. Dauey, called and sworn. 


By the Charman: 

Q. What is your official position with the Civil Service Commission, Mr. 
Daley?—A. Chief of the clerical section, examination branch. 

Q. Was this man Reith ruled re-established and, therefore, not permitted 
to have a rating for education and experience nor oral examination because of 
the information contained in his application which I just read a few minutes 
ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the whole reason?—A. Yes. 

Q. Thank you. I would like to point out to the Committee that this 
application, in addition to what I previously stated, also bears evidence to the 
fact that the man has .20 per cent disability. He was engaged in en- 
gineering before the war, and then his qualifications for his education are 
“Cults public school, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, from 44 years to 94 years of age; 
Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, Scotland, from 94 years to 164 years of age.’ 
Tried the leaving certificate examination and passed “with honours in English, 
French, mathematics, chemistry, science and art.” 

I am omitting all his previous experience. 

Since leaving the army, in 1919, his career has allowed him “to meet and 
mix with the public.” 

I was a commercial traveller in Scotland, until early in 1924. 
[Mr. S.'J. Daley.] 
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He was employed “ in the Relief and Central Registry Departments of the 
D.P. & N.H. at Christie Street Hospital at Toronto.” During this period he 
handled over 39,000 cases of relief and was extremely conversant with the 
pension laws and policies of the D.P. & N.H. At the present time has “the 
handling of at least 200 applicants for relief daily and has authority to grant 
them relief,” which means that before he can do so he has to study their pensions, 
income, members of family working, etc., etc. This authority to grant relief has 
been given him despite the fact he was working on relief allowances only. He 
has passed both Grade 1 and 2 examinations for Clerks. 


Q. Will you take the file, which I understand bears reference to a man by 
the name of Cresswell. Cresswell, I understand, was allowed to proceed to 
both oral examination and rating?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Would you let me have it, please. 


The Witness: He claimed, Mr. Chairman, the disability preference and 
was allowed it. 


Q. That is all I want from Mr. Daley. 

Witness discharged. 

Now, Mr. Bland: I see, according to this man’s application, that before 
enlistment he was a bricklayer. Let me get his education first, and experience, 
if you wish. Then bear in mind he is rated 50, which automatically puts him 
out, as against Leapard’s rating? 

Mr, Buanp: Was that at the oral examination? 


The CuHatrmMan: That is at the rating for education and experience. He 
gets 50 marks, and previously we were told if a man gets less than 60, no 
matter what he might make on the oral, if allowed to try, he has no chance 
on the oral. He was given 77-6 as against Leapard’s 91-3, and in the rating 
for education and experience he gets 50 against Leapard’s 80. His education 
was public school, seventh standard, leaving at 13 years. That is practically 
the same as Leapard’s public school education. Since 1919, he was a member 
of the staff of the D.S.C.R.—later the department of Pensions and Health— 
the first 64 years of which an officer; he was replacement officer and loans 
inspector. For the past five years he had been employed in the relief section, 
temporarily. The duties of replacement officer consist in interviewing firms 
and placing students, placing them in trades that would fit their disability; 
keeping in touch with the Commission. The duties of inspector of loans con- 
sisted, when student had finished his vocational training, if his record was satis- 
factory to the department, in obtaining a loan to help him carry along in 
business along the line of training. 


Inspector’s duty: Valuations of business being bought, equipment, 
etc.; calling upon them weekly, semi-monthly and monthly for a period 
of five years. Investigations were for anything pertaining to pensions, 
relief, departmental inquiries. 

Relief section: Counter clerk; reviewing medical files as to entitle- 
ment and eligibility for relief and the amounts set for applicants and 
passing of same to order clerks, “Through coming in contact with 
thousands of cases, I naturally was called upon to inquire from Pensions 
Commissioners as to entitlements, medical, pension and treatment pro- 
cedure, and have gained knowledge thereby, which I believe would fit me 
for this position.” 


I might explain also the reason for my not being absorbed into the 
Civil Service was, when loans were repaid, I became surplus to staff. I 
have worked each winter for the department, Pensions, National Health, 
during relief period, also a few months in central registry; familiar with 
all departments of P. & N. H. procedures. 
{Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Is there anything to account, Mr. Bland, for a man having all that 
experience, and apparently, having the same education as Leapard, to explain 
the different rating for experience?—-A. Yes, of course the experience he quotes 
there was valuable, yet at the same time it was not as valuable as Leapard’s, 
for the work of this particular position. These people must know something 
about the actual procedure and the actual requirements regarding pensions. 


By the Charman: 


@. This man does know. This man’s former chief in the Department of 
Pensions and National Health wrote a letter which was apparently attached 
to his application. It reads: 


352 Christie Street. 
Mr. F. C. CRESSWELL, 
Building. 


Dear Mr. CRESSWELL: 


I have been given instructions that you are to be replaced by a sucess- 
ful candidate in the recent examination set by the Civil Service Com- 
mission . 


May I take this opportunity of thanking you very much indeed for 
the services you have rendered, which have been entirely satisfactory, 
and should you at any time desire references for a prospective employer, 
I shall be most happy to testify as to your good work whilst in the 
Central Registry. 


W. Lesyiz FLEMMING, 
for District Administrator. 


You see, this man appears to have quite a broad experience?—A. I think the 
experience has been so broad it has not been centralized on the particular kind 
of experience needed for this job. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. What particular kind of experience is required for this particular job? 
—A. May I suggest, as Colonel Topp and Major Wright are here and are more 
familiar with this matter and are to be called as witnesses, that they should be 
asked that question. 

Q. What is there out of the ordinary in this particular job?—A. In order 
to be of any use in it, the appointee must have had extensive experience in 
dealing with pensions claims, that is, he must know how claims should be made 
out, what the departmental regulations are governing pensions, how best he can 
assist the applicant in making out a claim for consideration. Experience in 
administrative work would not necessarily have any direct bearing on work of 
this kind. Leapard’s experience was specifically in making out pension claims. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Because he had been in the department; so had been Challenger?—A. I 
think the evidence shows that Challenger’s work was hardly on pension claims. 
Q. Is it not a fact that the work Leapard does is to make out these claims 

in order that they may be handed to Harry Bray, or one of his assistants, who 
hand them to the office of the Tribunal on behalf of the soldier?—A. That is a 
point I would like to have Colonel Topp heard on as a witness. 
[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I cannot see why this man was given only 59 on education and experi- 
ence. If there was ever a man should pass he should pass. Otherwise how is a 
man ever going to get a job in a department?—-A. I do not think Creswell 
had the experience Leapard had. Might I bring in one point. I find on 
the file there is a letter I had not quoted before. On January 14th, Reith » 
was advised of the reason he was not called for examination, namely, for the 
reason he said he had been successfully re-established. Reith did not give any 
further reply to the Commission, asking for a further examination. 

@. Apparently there was a letter written by Cresswell to somebody on the 
Civil Service Commission, apparently the Secretary, on January 29th, in which 
Mr. Cresswell acknowledges receipt of a letter in which apparently he was 
advised that he had been successful at some competition. I see Cresswell’s 
letter in the file but I cannot see the letter, which was written by the Secretary. 
I wonder if you could locate that for me? 

I read, gentlemen, from a letter by Mr. Cresswell to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, dated January 29th, 1931 (attention of Mr. Foran), the following 
excerpt :— 

Receipt of your letter of the 23rd is acknowledged advising and 
declaring me successful and securing sixth place in the recent competi- 
tion. 


If there is such a letter advising this man that he had been successful and received 
sixth place, then there must be some error in the sworn information which Mr. 
Morgan gave me, that once a man got a rating of less than fifty per cent, or 
sixty per cent, he could not be further considered, and, therefore, could not be 
successful. Is not that correct? 


Mr. Buanp: There has to be an explanation. I will have to find that letter. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, we will let it stand until you can find the letter. That 
is all I want to clear up on this aspect of it in the meantime. . 


Witness retired. 


ApriAN M. Wricut, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

@. What are the initials, Major Wright?—A. A. M. 

Mr. Buanp: May I interrupt for a moment, Mr. Chairman? I have found 
what you want. The letter to Mr. Creswell was in reference to an examination 
that had taken place for the position of cleaner and helper, a different competi- 
tion in which he was sixth. Would you like me to file the letter? It reads:— 


January 23, 1932. 


Dear Str,—We are very pleased to advise you that as a result of the 
competition for cleaner and helper in which you registered, you have been 
declared successful, having secured sixth place on the list of those qualified 
for employment of this nature at Toronto..... 


He evidently was an applicant for two positions at the same time. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Major Wright, what is your official position with the Department of 
Pensions and National Health?—A. Chief Administrative Assistant. 
@. And you were a member of what I call the Rating Board, to rate educa- 
tion and experience of candidates in open competition No. 21599?—A. Yes, sir. 
[Major A. M. Wright.] 
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Q. Did anyone, Major Wright, either before you made that rating, or during 
the time you were making that rating, speak to you in connection with any of 
the candidates whom you were to rate, or make any recommendations to you 
personally in connection with them?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Not of any kind?—A. Not of any kind. 

Q. So that I can take it your sworn testimony is that at the time you made 
the rating you had not been approached by anybody in connection with any of 
those candidates?—A. That is right, sir. 

Q. Did you know any of them personally?—-A. I did—Mr. Leapard. 

Q. How long ago?—A. I think it was in October, 1931—I saw him in 
Toronto. 

@. And what was:the occasion of that meeting?—A. The occasion of that 
meeting was that I was asked by the Assistant Deputy Minister to go down 
to Toronto, and there, with the financial comptroller of the department, to 
look into the question of the Veterans’ Bureau branch in Toronto, because Mr. 
Bray at that time had pointed out that he required additional staff over and 
above what he had. The Assistant Deputy Minister wanted to have some 
investigation made into the question as to whether any additional staff was 
necessary over and above what they already had there. 

Q. So you had really been one of those who had gone up to look over the 
necessity for creating what is a permanent position, this very position which 
Mr. Leapard was holding as a temporary employee?—A. No, sir, if I might 
explain— 

@. You among others?—A. No, it was a question of whether there should 
be any more staff and above Leapard. 

@. Any more in addition to Leapard?—A. Quite, sir. May I say that 
there appears to be perhaps a misapprehension in connection with these pro- 
ceedings. There was no permanent vacancy. Even vet there is no permanent 
vacancy in Toronto. 

Q. Now, just what does that mean?—A. If I might make a brief state- 
ment just to give you an idea, sir, of what has led up to this whole thing: In 
the summer of 1930, after the amendments to the Pensions Act of 1930 had been 
promulgated, the amendments provided for the creation of a new organization 
known as the Veterans’ Bureau. The tribunal was created and the appeal 
court. In the summer the department proceeded to endeavour to set up an estab- 
lishment, with the concurrence of the Civil Service Commission, to create the 
necessary organization for these new bodies. We had nothing whatever to go 
on. At that time we had no idea how big the situation was going to be. We 
created a permanent establishment which was approved by the Treasury Board, 
with a certain number of clerical help at head office and stenographic assistance, 
but no provision was made for clerical assistance in the districts. It was felt at 
that time that most probably the pension advocates, with such assistants that 
might be appointed under the authority of the Pensions Act approved by the 
Governor in Council, would be able to carry on, probably without clerical 
assistance— 

Q. Would or would not?—A. Would. We had nothing to go on at that 
time to base our assumption on what would be required. In September that 
same year the War Veterans’ Allowance Act was passed. It was on September 
the 27th, I think, 1930, that a lot of these pension advocates were appointed by 
Order in Council. The Act became operative on the 1st October, 1'930. We 
were immediately absolutely inundated with applicants of all sorts. 

Q. We are all familiar with the situation—A. It became apparent in Octo- 
ber, 1930, that the department had not realized that it was necessary to 
provide clerical assistance. I think it was in November, 1930, that Colonel 


Topp, Chief Pensions Advocate in charge of this branch of the department’s 
[Major A. M. Wright. } 
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work, reviewed the situation. A communication was sent to the Civil Service 
Commission with a view to setting up a permanent establishment such as we 
thought would be required for clerical assistance to the pensions advocates. 
The Civil Service Commission approved of same, and Mr. Putnam came down 
to our head office and went over the whole situation with us, and it was approved 
by the three Civil Service Commissioners and our Minister. 

Q. Might I say this, we are not interested in investigating the motives 
which created positions, or anything else—A. The point I am trying to make, 
Mr. Chairman, is that at the time the original application for Mr. Leapard’s 
services went in, we did not know exactly what the situation was going to 
be, and we expected, at that time, that there would be forthcoming in the near 
future a permanent establishment, which has never vet been given to us, and 
it was on that account really that the rather nebulous application went in to 
the Department in the first place. The reason why it was more specific in the 
second instance was that in the interim the Treasury Board had refused to 
grant the establishment we had asked for, and there is still no establishment. 
I think that possibly some have an impression that this competition was held in 
order to fill a permanent vacancy. There is no permanent vacancy even yet. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. That is what was in mind when the competition was called for?— 
A. No, sir. 


Mr. Bowman: In any event, I cannot see that it makes an awful lot of 
difference to what took place. 


The CHAIRMAN: All we are trying to do is to find out whether certain broad 
sworn statements made before this Committee are borne out by facts, and I 
say to you that we have had a number of matters brought to our attention 
which we are going to bring up here, 1, 2, 3, to test out the matter. 

You say you met Mr. Leapard in Toronto last October? 


The WiTNEss: Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Was it merely that you incidentally came in touch with him in the 
course of carrying out your duties in the department?—A. Precisely. 

@. Did you have the opportunity, while you were there, to observe his 
work, what he was doing, and the character of it?—-A. Just incidentally, that is, 
in so far as reviewing the procedure that they were carrying out. 

@. Did you talk to the man?—A. I talked to the man, yes. 

@. Concerning his work?—A. Concerning the work of the department, not 
concerning his own work. That is, I talked to him with reference to the question 
as to whether the work could not be speeded up in some way, in order to avoid 
having an additional staff assigned. 

Q. May I ask if, in your opinion, Mr. Leapard is still the best qualified man 
for this position?—A. I think he is, sir. 

Q. And you thought so at the time the ratings for education and experience 
were given?—A. I thought that at the time those ratings were given. 

Q. And still do?—A. Still think so. 

Q. By reason, I assume, of the fact that he has had the experience in this 
very particular work, in this particular Job which nobody else has had?—A. Plus 
the fact, sir, that he had had eight years’ experience with the Soldiers’ Aid Com- 
mission doing the very same kind of work. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is all, thank you. 
[Major A. M. Wright.] 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. By the way, just what out of the ordinary duties did Mr. Leapard have 
to perform?—A. Well, I would say this, sir, that ordinary clerk grade 3 duties 
would probably be concerned with routine correspondence, filing practices and 
things such as that; but in this particular instance— 

Q. Grade 3?—A. Grade 3, yes. 

Q. Are the ordinary duties of a clerk grade 3, filing and things of that 
sort?—-A. No, not actually in so far as the filing itself, but in so far as you have 
got a clerk grade 3, in the accounts branch, it would probably be a different 
category Job than grade 3, for example, in some other branch of the depart- 
ment. The difference in this case is that Mr. Leapard, in addition to doing 
ordinary clerical work, was actually interviewing those applicants for assistance 
and getting their cases proceeded with before the tribunal or the Pensions Board. 

Q. He was taking the applications, filling out forms— —A. No, not neces- 
sarily, sir. He may have filled in application forms but his chief work, I would 
say, would be if a man would come in to him and say, “Now, I was refused 
pension on such and such a date by the B.P.C., I want to appeal my case before 
the tribunal.” Leapard would thereupon go through the file and ascertain as 
to the grounds on which the Board refused this application and endeavour to 
satisfy himself as to what additional evidence would be required in order to 
re-present that case without any difficulty and with satisfaction to the tribunal, 
that is to say, it may be the man did not produce satisfactory evidence, 
and it might be possible to advise the man, “If you can get a doctor’s certificate 
showing that there was continuity in a certain disability from such and such 
a time to such and such a time, you might have some chance of having your 
case re-opened.” 

Q. Was that his position in the office of the soldiers’ advocate in Toronto? 
—A. Pensions Advocate, yes, sir. In other words, he was, in a sense, preparing 
cases for the Pensions Advocate up to a certain point. That is to say, that the 
Pensions Advocate— 

Q. He took the information for the Pensions Advocate?—A. Yes, and he 
probably went further. That is, he probably actually advised the man as to 
what was necessary for him to do in order to proceed with his case. 

Q. But what was out of the ordinary about it all, I have not heard anything 
vet?—A. Just that fact, sir. 

Q. After all, that was nothing particularly out of the ordinary for a man 
who could fill the position of clerk, grade 3—A. I think he would require to have 
some special knowledge, sir, as to how to go about finding these cases and as to 
what the B.P.C.— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Major Wright, could not a man take the Pensions Act and the Regula- 
tions of the department and get the whole thing up in a week; could not a man 
of ordinary intelligence filling a grade 3 position do that?—A. I would not say 
so, sir. 

By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. And the man that had the experience of Mr. Reith— 


The CHAIRMAN: Jack Reith’s file, please. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Do you remember the qualifications of this man Reith that is mentioned? 
—A. I don’t think his case came before the oral board at all, sir. There is Just 
another point I would like to make, sir, if I may. In 1918, or in 1919, during 
which time some of these men had stated that they had had experience, the Board 
of Pension Commissioners had their own office in Toronto. It was in a different 

[Major A. M. Wright.] 
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building, entirely from where these chaps who were carrying on with vocational 
training, and so on, and I do not think they would have any possibility of coming 
into contact with the pensions aspect. A person would have to have some knowl- 
edge of the Act in order to be able to fill this position. 

The CHAIRMAN: Creswell was the man, Mr. Bowman, who had thirteen 
years’ experience. 

Mr. Bowman: Let Mr. Wright see that file as to Mr. Creswell’s experience. 

The Witness: May I just comment on this, sir? The vocational man who 
was running that vocational training would have no possibility, I think, of com- 
ing into contact with the question— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Respecting Creswell’s application, and his experience, wouldn’t you think 
a man who had successfully held a job in your own department for six and a 
half years with a high recommendation from his superior officer showing adapta- 
bility to secure knowledge of pension procedure in a very short time—would be 
able to hold down such a position.—A. I think probably he would. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. That is the point that strikes me, Major. It seems rather odd that that 
man only got a mark of fifty, with all the experience that he has. In any gen- 
eral position, you can hardly expect a man to step into a position and know 
the routine details of a department.—A. Quite true, sir, but the fact remains, 
in my opinion that what was required, so far as the department was concerned, 
was to have someone who could come right in and do that work. Colonel Topp 
can tell you, if he is asked, just exactly what the position is now. Approximately 
25 per cent of the pensioners in Canada reside in the Toronto area, and the 
Bureau is absolutely inundated right now. I don’t know how they are going 
to get on. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. May I inform you that the statement of District Pension Advocate, Mr. 
Harry Bray, made last Thursday or Friday, was that all the cases in the Toronto 
district were right up to date?—A. This is the point I want to make—this was a 
temporary position to be filled—I cannot say even at this date—even after the 
Act has been in force since October, 1930—I would not like to express the opin- 
ion that within any certain time it will be possible to do away with this tempor- 
ary help, and I would not like to say, right now, that these temporary positions 
are going to be required for a definite period. 

ae Bowman: That really has no bearing on the matter that we have in 
mind. 

The Wirness: Well, to this extent, sir: What appeared to be necessary to 
do was to provide the necessary assistance at that time to enable us to get along 
with our job. 

Q. Really, Major Wright, it came down to this in the end, that you picked 
a man who was on the job, who had the experience in that particular branch?— 
A. No, sir, I would not say that. 

Q. You would not say that?—-A. No, I would not say that. If there had 
been anybody else, among the former employees, who had had the same experi- 
ence as Mr. Leapard, I would not have hesitated to have rated him higher. 

Q. I know that, but that was the very reason you rated Leapard higher, 
because he had the experience in that particular position—A. I would not say 
that that was the factor in mind. The fact is that he had been doing this work 
for seven or eight years with the Soldiers Aid Commission. 

[Major A. M. Wright.] 
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@. And he had been doing the same work in that same position for some 
considerable time?—A. He had got an edge in that respect. 

Q. I would think you would be a very poor examiner if you did not give 
some weight to that—A. But that was not the sole consideration. 

Q. It was the main one?—A. It was between that and his previous ex- 
perience. 

Q. And, after all, it did not take much perhaps to rate him a little higher 
than the next in order?—A. Precisely. 


By the Chairman: 


@. I would lke to ask something. When the rating board sat on all those 
candidates, did you know that if you rated a man less than sixty per cent. you. 
automatically put him out of the running for the position, that no matter how 
high he stood on his oral he could not get the job?—A. I will have to admit I 
did not. 

Q. It struck me as rather significant that there were only two men rated 
higher than 60 per cent, and they were the two men who were recommended 
for the two jobs, namely, Leapard, with a rating of eighty per cent. and Blank 
with a rating of sixty-seven per cent. You were not aware of that?—A. I 
wasn't aware of that, at the time. 

(. Having been through the experience of considering what was in the 
interest of the department, in order to get efficiency, if the department had 
had the sole choice of a man to fill the position, and you had sat in the capacity 
of making the choice, would Leapard have been your choice?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. So that the result of all this circuitous business of holding a rating 
board, advertising an open competition, paying to hold examinations, is 
that the man whom you would have selected, in any event, is in the position?— 
A. It happened in this case. It might not always happen. 

Q. Do you not think, then, that your department could function and 
obtain just as satisfactory appointments for positions such as clerks, grade 1, 
2 and 3, if the departmental officials alone had the choice of those employees? 
—A. That is rather difficult of answer, sir. So far as the ordinary positions 
are concerned, that is, clerks grade 1 and 2, we certainly have no complaint at 
all as to the personnel that have been selected by the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. I should not think you would if you always got your own choice— 
A. No, but I mean with grades 1 and 2. Those are always written examinations. 
That is a routine examination held by the Commission. 


Witness discharged. 
CHARLES BeresrorD Topp, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Colonel, you were a member of the Rating Board who rated the candi- 
dates on the applications submitted to you for competition No. 21599?—A. I 
was, sir. 

Q. And I assume that you concurred in the ratings which were made and 
which are now recorded in the files?—A. I have. 

Q. Did you know Mr. Leapard personally before these ratings were made? 
teeA. Yes, hidid: 

Q. For how long, Colonel?—A. Since October, 1930. __ 

Q. And did you come to know him in the same way as Major Wright, as a 
result of going to Toronto to go into the establishment of a branch of the 
department of Pensions and National Health?—A. Exactly. I knew him only 
as an employee of my own department in a junior capacity. I only have a 


very slight knowledge of him. 
[Lt. Col. C. B. Topp.] 
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Q. And while you were in Toronto, Colonel Topp, did you have an oppor- 
tunity, in October, 1931, of observing this man’s work and the nature of the 
work he was doing?—A. I made a point of doing so, yes. 

Q. And was it satisfactory to you?—-A. Entirely so. 

Q. So that when this man’s name came before you for rating on experience 
you already had a personal knowledge of his ability to do the work?—A. I did. | 

Q. And of his knowledge of departmental procedure, pension laws and so 
forth?—A. I did. 

Q. And was that one of the contributing factors in your rating him so 
highly ?—A. Unquestionably, sir. 

Q. And if you had had the chance, or the choice of the employees of this 
department, without reference to the Civil Service Commission, or anybody 
else on the rating board, you would have chosen this man Leapard for the 
position?—A. I would, sir, yes. 

Q. Did you either before the Rating Board sat or at the sitting of the Rating 
Board, advise your fellow members of your knowledge of this man Leapard and 
his ability and so forth, from your personal observations?—A. I do not recall 
having advised them of my knowledge of the man personally. I did advise them 
very emphatically of the necessity of having a man of most extensive experience 
in this position, and expressed my opinion—I think quite emphatically—that 
Leapard’s experience was, in my opinion, the type of experience required for this 
particular work. 

Q. Yes. And I presume, Colonel Topp, so far as you were concerned, that 
was the dominating factor in rating this man so highly?—A. It was, sir, un- 
questionably. JI was responsible for looking after the interests of pension appli- 
cants up there, and in Toronto particularly, where about one-third of the applica- 
tions we have before us emanate, we have a most arduous task. To place a 
man without the most complete and intimate experience of the Pension Act in a 
position of that sort would very very seriously handicap the work of the District 
Advocate. 

Q. By the way, Colonel Topp, I do not believe it is on record, you are the 
chief pensions advocate for Canada, are you not?—A. I am the Chief Pensions 
Advocate for Canada, and I am responsible under the minister for the administra- 
tion of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

@. And your desire is to give the greatest service possible to those veterans 
who are seeking to establish their right to pensions?—A. Not only my desire, but 
it is my duty to do so, sir. 

@. I will change the word “desire” for “duty.” I think that is all I want 
to ask, Colonel Topp. Thank you very much, Colonel, for your utter frankness, 
in the situation. 


I have nothing else I want to develop in competition 21599. I think I have 
established the point I started after. 
The Committee was informed the other day that Mr. Gaboury, the Deputy 


Postmaster General, was not then available, and so I asked the Clerk to have 
Mr. Coolican and Mr. Underwood here to-day instead. Are they here? 


As there is only a half hour left this morning, we might better adjourn. I 
presume the Committee will not want to sit this afternoon. 


Mr. Bowman: We might spend a few moments, if the Committee think it 
desirable, in questioning Mr. Bland ona few matters that I have in mind. 


Witness discharged. 


[Lt. Col. C. B. Topp.] 
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C. H. Buanp, recalled. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


—  Q. Mr. Bland, I have been particularly struck with the amount of routine 
proceedings, and more or less red tape, that has taken place with regard to 
examinations and appointments of caretakers and watchmen and such minor 
positions as that in the various departments. Now, I read into the record the 
other day, you will remember, letters passing between Mr. Brown, who, I think, 
was the assistant deputy in the department of National Defence, and yourself 
in regard to the appointment of caretakers at outside points——A. Yes, Mr. 
Bowman. 

Q. Now, would you mind detailing, Mr. Bland, what examination of any 
kind, if any, takes place, for instance, with respect to the appointment of a care- 
taker in Saskatoon, or Winnipeg, or such outside point?—A. The examination 
for a caretaker, in the department of National Defence, consists of two parts,— 
an oral examination given at the nearest centre, usually at the place where the 
vacancy exists, and a rating on education and experience given in the Commis- 
sion; the oral examination being given a weight of seven, and the education and 
experience rating being given a weight of three. In the oral examination the 
applications are received usually by the local supervisor of the Commission in 
order to eliminate the delay that Mr. Brown mentioned had existed on prior 
occasions. The examining board for the oral examination consists of the com- 
mission’s local representative, the local officer of the department, who is usually 
officer in charge of the armoury in question, and, where required, a representative 
of ex-service men. The object of having the oral examination locally, and of 
having the officer in charge of the armoury concerned taking part in it, is to 
secure as accurate information as possible regarding the type of man, and the 
standing of the man in the community, and his consequent qualifications for the 
position as caretaker of that particular armoury. For example, one man may 
be for infantry purposes. One caretaker may be required to look after infantry 
equipment; and in another case he may be required to look after artillery equip- 
ment, which is a very different thing. The local board sees the applicants 
resident in the town, and reports upon them from the point of view of standing 
in the community, character and career in the community, and general intel- 
ligence. 

@. Factor No. 1, intelligence—A. General intelligence and knowledge, 
capacity to perform the duties, ability to get on with people. By that I mean 
the ability to make a satisfactory caretaker in the unit where he will have to 
deal with a number of higher officers, and of course, physical fitness for the 
duties. ; 

Q. Now, at this examination, can you enumerate the— —A. Well, I shall 
be glad to file a form with the Committee. 

Q. —ratings. Can you tell me now, what rates are given?—A. I am sorry, 
Mr. Bowman, I did not expect to be called on this question and I have not a 
form with me. I do not know that I can give it to you from memory. I think 
there are four factors in the caretaker rating. I think the first one is 
career and standing. I am not positive as to the weight, but I think it is four 
for that. These are subject to correction. The second one is general intelligence 
and knowledge of the duties, knowledge of the equipment concerned. I think 
that is—I am not sure of those weights. I had better leave that out, Mr. 
Bowman, I may be wrong. The third one is the faculty to get on with his 
superior officers. In other words, his ability to give satisfactory service to his 
superiors; and the fourth is his physical fitness. As I say, that report is made 
jointly; the ratings are given under joint consultation with officers in charge 
of the armoury and our local representative, and a representative of the 

[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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returned soldiers. I must say though in some of those towns, we would not 
- have a representative, and the rating would be made by the department officer 
in charge, alone. 

Q. Take, for instance, the small towns to which you referred, Mr. Bland, 
why do vou not have a representative of the department make the appointment 
for that town?—A. In the small town a report is made by the representative of 
the department— 

Q. Why not just simply permit the representative of the department to 
make the appointment and be done with it. Give me your frank opinion, Mr. 
Bland, if that would not be the best way to do it?—A. I do not think I can put 
it better, Mr. Bowman, than the way Mr. Desbarats put it to the Committee 
the other day. I think he put it excellently. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Frankly, I know you are in a very difficult position, as you are a Civil 
Service employee and chief of the examination branch of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. It seems to me that a great deal of the time of men of your intelligence 
and some of the other examiners, is wasted on a lot of this stuff in little small 
jobs that do not amount to a hill of beans. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. After you have gone through all those rating proceedings and given 
weights of four or five in these things, an oral examination is then given?—A. 
Then the men are rated, yes, on their experience, education and experience, with 
a weight of three. 

Q. What is the basis of that?—A. That is based on the sworn statement 
made by the men on their application forms. 

Q. That is on their application forms?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just as in the Leapard case?—-A. Just as in the Leapard case. 

Q. What ratings ¢ A. It is dependent upon 
the nature of their duties. Education, not a particularly important factor, 
probably gets a weight of three out of ten. Then experience in the handling 
of equipment in question is very important. In an infantry armoury, a man 
should have some experience in handling infantry equipment or something of a 
similar nature. In the matter of an artillery armory the same thing applies— 
there is not much use in having a man unless he previously had something to do 
with artillery equipment. 

@. He is examined by the man in charge?—A. The man in charge, who is 
responsible for the staffs and material in that department. 


By the Chairman: 
| Q. He is the man in charge?—A. He is the man who will do the question- 
ing of the candidates. 

Q. The O.C. of each unit?—A. Yes. 

@. Who is responsible for the equipment?—A. I must say you find a great 
variety of opinions between Os.C. One O.C. thinks one man is best for his 
particular purposes, and another O.C. has a very different opinion. 

Mr. Bowman: It is very fortunate that they have gerd jurisdiction? 

WITNESS: Quite. 

The CHAIRMAN: So far as the army is concerned, there is always the G.O.C. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. When you get the rating on education and experience, does it all come 
back to Ottawa?—A. Those are made out in the Commission. 
Q. I beg your pardon?—-A. Those are made in the Commission offices. 
Q. At Ottawa?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. That is on the man’s application?—A. Yes. 

(. What he says about himself?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if he has recommendations, on what the recommendations say ?—A. 
Yes. I do not mind saying right here, I think that the value one might place 
upon a weighting on education and experience in such cases as caretakers and 
watchman is not a great deal. I say that a good oral examination by a man who 
knows his job in such cases is a primary factor. 

Q. By the man who knows what the duties are?—A. As I say, by a man 
who knows his job. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have got to have an old soldier who has been in the orderly room, 
or sgmething of that kind, or with the quartermaster sergeant—A. There are 
various opinions of quartermaster sergeants. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


@. I do not care what rank he has. But do not those general remarks that 
I am making in respect to caretakers apply with respect to watchmen?—A. Yes, 
I think they fall in the same class, Mr. Bowman. 

Q. What other class would vou say?—A. Well, minor watchmen. Of course, 
you must differentiate between watchmen. I mean, Mr. Brown the other day 
referred to watchmen at the salary of $200. That is a very different job 
from a watchman who gets $1,000 in charge of a large armoury. 

Q. Enumerate them.—A. I would say minor and major watchmen, cleaners 
and helpers. 

Q. What other positions do you think are in the same class, Mr. Bland?—A. 
Those are the major positions, I think, Mr. Bowman. Those are the positions 
which occur in the greatest number. 

Q. What about the positions of elevator operator?—A. The elevator oper- 
ator is in a different category for this reason: the great majority of elevator 
operator positions, in the past five or ten years, have been filled either by the 
promotion of cleaners and helpers from the staff of the departments, or by the 
training of returned disabled soldiers for that particular job. They are not 
thrown open for competition in the same sense. They are not thrown open for 
public competition in the same way. They are a class reserved for disabled 
returned soldiers. 

Q. In so far as the order of choosing them is concerned, they are more or 
less in the same class?—A. Yes, quite. 

Q. In the class to which I have already referred?—A. Quite right. 

Q. There are others I have in mind, but I just cannot think of what they are. 


The Cuairman: I am going to let you know; I have a list of those that call 
for an oral examination, and I am going to get Mr. Bland to run through them. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Guards, customs guards?—A. Yes. 
Q. And customs truck men?—A. I wonder if Mr. McEvoy could let me have 
that list for a moment. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Witness: These are the cases, Mr. Bowman, in which the examination con- 
sists of oral— 


Mr. Bowman: Would you be good enough to enumerate them so we will 


have them on the record? 
[Mr. C. H. Bland.} 
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Witness: Caretaker, cleaner and helper, clerk of works, customs guard, 
customs truckman, elevator operator—though I would like to make a reserva- 
tion in regard to the elevator operator. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. The reservation that you have already enumerated?—A. Yes. I think 
it is very desirable and a very helpful matter for disabled returned men. Fish- 
eries inspector, graduate nurse—I do not think that I would include them 
in the same category. They are different jobs. 

Q. I can see quite a distinction there-—A. Yes. Hospital guard, hospital 
orderly, immigration guard, inspector of construction, minor customs positions,— 
where they are part time on the job, and the salary is very low,—packer and 
helper, park warden, truckman and watchman. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are not forgetting local postmasters?—A. I do not think they will 
be forgotten. While these are the positions that more or less fall into the 
category where oral examination is the best type of examination— 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Would you go on with your lists? You gave us packer and helper?— 
A. I am sorry. 

Q. Park warden?—A. Yes, park warden. I did not mention prison guard, 
because I think prison guard is in a little different category, again. The 
experience we have had in the past with disciplinary officers in Kingston peni- 
tentiary, for example, and in St. Vincent de Paul penitentiary, is such that one 
could hardly put prison guards in the same category as the lower grade manual 
men. It is a different type. 


By the Charman: 


@. If I might be excused, by the way, I know something about prisons, 
I go there frequently. 


Mr. CuHeEvriEer: For how long? 


The CHatRMAN: Fortunately, for a short duration. At the present time, 
in the selecting of guards for a prison, the warden has a good deal to say as 
to the type of man he is to get. 


The Wirness: Yes. Perhaps I could put it this way, in the selection of 
prison guards, the warden has every opportunity to select and compare and 
rate the men whom he considers the most suitable for that type of employment. 

@. I should think that very necessary.—A. I think that has worked out 
pretty satisfactorily, because you will remember in a recent press article one 
of the wardens commented most favourably upon the type of guard he had 
been able to secure under the present system of personal choice. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Then, stationary engineers, you have included them?—A. Yes. 

Q. And truckmen and watchmen?—A. Yes, I included them too. 

Q. Would you say, if a different method from the present were adopted, it 
would save considerable routine and more or less red tape?—A. I think in the 
these positions, Mr. Bowman, the rating on education and experience might— 
instead of being given as now by the Commission—be included in the oral 
examination given by the officers who know the type— 

{[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. In other words, you would put the responsibility for those particular 
positions on the Officer Commanding in one case, where is was a storekeeper 
in an armoury, or upon the particular man to whom this employee must be 
responsible?—A. I think that he should certainly be the questioning officer in 
an oral examination of this kind, but I would like to say this, that we find in 
many such cases, I think in the majority of such cases, the local officers do 
appreciate the fact that associated with them is a representative of the Com- 
mission. I think they feel it gives them an element of protection. 

Q. And if that work were done by these men, it would just leave that much 
more time for you and your staff to devote to positions that were of some im- 
portance and upon which your knowledge would be of some value?—A. Yes, 
that is true. 


The CuHatrman: Thank you, Mr. Bland. Well, then, I assume we shall 
meet to-morrow morning at eleven. 


Committee adjourned until April 12th, at eleven o’clock. 
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Housp or CoMMoNs, 
Apri 12. 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee to inquire into appointments to and the 
control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the admin- 
istration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 o’clock a.m., 
Mr. Lawson presiding. » 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I am told that it would have been well, at the 
beginning of our sittings, to have elected a vice chairman, so if the Chairman 
should die, or anything, the Committee could carry on. I notice Mr. Bowman’s 
name is second on the list of this Committee, as named by the House, and I 
think he should be given the vice chairmanship. Weuld that meet with your 
approval? 


Mr. CuHevrtier: I am quite satisfied. 


Louis JosePH GaAsoury, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


@. You are Deputy Postmaster General, Mr. Gaboury?—A. Yes, since 1923. 

Q. The Committee asked that you come to give us the benefit of any sug- 
gestions you might have in connection with Civil Service matters, Civil Service 
Commission control of appointments in your department, promotions, both 
with respect to the inside and outside postal service. Would you just let us have 
any information you care to in connection with the matter?—A. Yes, sir. That 
is respecting the Civil Service Act. May I read from my statements? 

Q. Yes.—A. 


My representations as to changes which might be made in connection 
with the working of the Civil Service Act, are not extensive. In general, 
we have experienced no great difficulty and our relations with the Civil 
Service Commission are of a fairly happy nature. The only suggestions 
I have to make deal with reclassifications and reorganization. 

In these matters we feel that more weight might be given to depart- 
mental views, as is the case with promotions. I believe that nearly every 
witness has agreed that the present promotional system is working out 
very satisfactorily and it has also been indicated that a department’s 
recommendations are generally accepted. In other words, the Civil Service 
Commission and the staffs of departments agree that the Deputies handle 
the promotional system quite agreeably to all concerned and in the public 
interest. 

When it comes to reclassifications, the departments run up against 
something of a stone wall, inasmuch as the majority of their recom- 
mendations are not followed and, from the point of view of the employee 
concerned, one particularly annoying feature is the thought that only 
one side of the case has really been presented, namely, the view of the 
Organization Branch. 

The situation is that, owing to added responsibilities, particular fit- 
ness for the position, or other similar cause, the department considers 
that a certain employee, or group of employees, are entitled to a higher 

[Mr. L. J. Gaboury.] 
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rating. They send a request to the Commission to investigate these 
claims and in due course an investigator appears and makes some 
enquiries. The exact nature of his report is usually not known and too 
frequently the case is closed out by a formal report that the Commis- 
sioners have decided against any change in the classification. I realize 
that we can not expect the Civil Service Commission to accept the depart- 
ment’s views in every case, but more consideration might be given to 
them if there could be a little freer discussion before the decision is 
reached. Some investigators do thoroughly discuss the case with depart- 
mental officers before making their report, and when this-is done the 
department feels that it has had a fair deal. Other investigators are 
secretive, however, and then we feel that we are working in the dark. 

My suggestion, and I believe it has been advanced in effect by other 
witnesses, is that before a decision is made a copy of the investigator’s 
report be sent to the head of the department for his comments, and then 
the Commissioners will have two sides of the case on which to base their 
judgement. If necessary, they should even go farther and call for a 
departmental representative to present the department’s case. ‘This 
seems the fair course to follow because after all the Commissioners should 
be a judicial body and should not close out a case solely on the secret 
report of an investigator who, in the short study he necessarily gives to 
the case, may have some misconceptions as to the actual facts. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. That is referring to reclassification now?—A. Yes. 


Now, on the matter of reorganization, my own feeling is that if a 
departmental head is worthy of his position he will naturally be inter- 
ested in organizing his department on the best possible basis, and that 
he and his officers are in the best position to make recommendations, 
owing to their intimate knowledge of the situation. For that reason the 
department’s views should be given the first consideration. 

I really do not care to suggest any definite procedure, because the 
cure might turn out to be worse than the disease. 

At the risk of repeating, I would like to say again that in both 
reclassification and reorganization the Civil Service Commission should 
attach more weight to a department’s representations. The thought 
naturally arises that this might involve increase in cost because the 
Organization Branch is now said to act as a brake on expenditure. How- 
ever, the yearly estimates and the Treasury Board review of all cases 
should be a sufficient brake on departmental heads. Deputy ministers 
are not likely to run wild on recommendations for reclassification or 
reorganization knowing that they will be judged by results, and that any 
increase in cost of administration will have to be explained. After all 
that is the way a manager is judged in outside business, namely, by 
results. 


By the Chawman: 


Q. You said, Mr. Gaboury, that in nearly all cases of promotion the Civil 


Service Commission acted on the recommendation of the department?—A. Well, 
we can say yes. We have no difficulty with promotions. 


Q. And the reason you have no difficulty is, because, generally speaking, the 


Civil Service Commission acts on the recommendation of the department?—A. 
Because we co-operate. 


Q. Let me see if I can get something definite from that. In what percentage 


of the cases would you say the Civil Service Commission refuses to accept the 
recommendation of the department, in matters of promotion?—A. Very few. 
[Mr. L. J. Gaboury.] 
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Q. Who is the man in your department who has direct charge of revenue 
postmasters, rural postmasters, etc.?—A. That is the operation branch. 

Q. Who would be the man who would come in contact with these people?—. 
A. It would be Mr. Coolican, the Assistant Deputy Postmaster General, with Mr. 
Underwood as the immediate contact. 


~ By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Your suggestion with regard to any reorganization in the department 
is that that be left pretty well to the department itself?—A. What I mean is 
to co-operate. Any reorganization should be started with the department because 
of the difficulties we have. We see it first; then, if we have co-operation with 
the Civil Service Commission, we have no trouble. We had some reorganization 
in 1919, or 1920. 

Q. Not since then?—A. Yes, in the Financial Branch we had quite ex- 
tensive reorganization in regard to the audit work—to speed up adjustments. 
We started the work in the two reorganizations, we set up a frame work and 
we had the Commission criticize it and we came to a compact which has given 
very good results. 

Q. Was that plan of reorganization in that way pretty well adopted by 
the Commission?—A. Practically everything. 


By the Chairman: 


@. If in a large percentage of cases of promotion the Civil Service Com- 
mission accept the recommendation of your department, is there any real neces- 
sity of interposing the Civil Service Commission between the will of your 
departmental officials and the person to be promoted?—A. It would be difficult, 
we are working with the existing machinery. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


@. You say, in the matter of promotions, the relations between your de- 
partment and the Civil Service Commission are very satisfactory?—A. Yes. 

Q. Am I to take it that you think the reason they are so satisfactory is 
that the Commission accepts your recommendation for promotion?—A. There 
are certain ramifications. It goes from one branch, or a division, to the Assist- 
ant Deputy Postmaster General, or myself, but most of them which we send to 
the Commission are accepted. 

Q. In the matter of promotions, you say your relationship with the Com- 
mission is very satisfactory, because the Commission accepts your recommenda- 
tions but, in the matter of reclassification, it is not so satisfactory, because the 
Commission does not accept vour recommendations?—A. Well, I cannot blame 
them perhaps, but we do not know why. We want to know why they refuse 
to discuss it with us. 

Q. Do they refuse to discuss it?—A. Absolutely. They say, “It has been 
decided so and so,” and that is all. 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. When it is a question of promotion, you admit you have no trouble with 
the Commissioners of the Civil Service Commission?—A. We might have a little 
trouble, but it is not worth talking about. 

Q. It means the officers of your department are perfectly competent?— 
A. I think so; everyone of them. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Your promotions, as suggested, are adopted by the Commissioners. Do 
you mean to say all of these promotions should be made by the department? 
—A. No. I just answered the Chairman that we are working harmoniously. 
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By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. How is it, if the officials of your department are competent, you have 
no opportunity to discuss with the Commissioners of the Civil Service Com- 
mission about the reorganization?—A. The reorganization is not in the same 
province as reclassification. 

Q. You mean——A. The reclassification is a matter concerning individual 
civil servants, or a group of employees. 

Q. And the Commission has always refused to discuss the matter?—A. 
They do not always refuse. Sometimes they do. Sometimes we get an oppor- 
tunity to discuss. That is the point I was making, if we co-operated more 
closely it would be easy to say for what reason. We might have a reason, or we 
might not have a reason, but we feel we are in the dark when we have no chance 
of discussion. 


By Mr. MaclInns: 


Q. Do you think the Commission serve any useful purpose in the matter 
of promotion and reclassification, since the officers in your department are 
quite competent to take care of that?—A. We are following the Act. 

Q. What do you think of the procedure laid down in the Act, as outlined? 
—A. I do not quite get that. 

Q. I mean in connection with reclassification and promotion?—A. I could 
not answer that. 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. If your officers are competent, what is the use of having the consenf, of 
the Commissioners to appoint the men for promotion?—A. I cannot say other 
than the facts; it is difficult to answer your question. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. We appreciate the delicate situation you are in?—A. Thank you. 


By Mr. Chevrrer: 

Q. In matters of promotion you have no trouble at all?—A. Really we 
have no trouble. 

| Q. Are you satisfied that the merit system is carried out for these promo- 
tions?—A. I am thinking of the inside service. 

@. You just said, in matters of promotion you have no trouble, to speak of, 
in that connection?—A. No. 

Q. Are you satisfied the merit system is carried out in that?—A. Yes. 

Q. In matters of reclassification and reorganization you say, sometimes 
you get no reason for the refusal of your recommendations. When your recom- 
mendation is accepted I suppose you would say the merit system is followed out? 
—A. Reclassification is more internal machinery than the other thing. 

@. In connection with reclassification of employees and reorganization of 
work, when the Commission makes its own ruling and gives you no reason for 
it, do you think, in that event, the merit system is carried out too?—A. That is 
exactly what we want to know. 

@. You do not know whether it is, or whether it is not?—A. We do not 
know where we stand. That is the point I wanted to make out before this Com- 
mittee. 


Witness discharged. 


[Mr. L. J. Gaboury. ] 
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P. T. Cooxican, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are Assistant Deputy Postmaster General?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Coolican, I understand that in the postal service you really have 
two main divisions. You have your headquarters, or departmental staff, at 
Ottawa which for convenience, we will call the inside service, and then you have 
revenue offices, postal helpers, letter carriers, which we will call the outside 
service. For my purpose I want to ask a lot of questions and get a lot of informa- 
tion about the outside service. Are you the man I should question, or, if you 
prefer I shall deal with them through somebody else?—A. It is quite immaterial. 

Q. If I may, let me deal for the moment with promotions. Mr. Gaboury 
has told us, in practically all cases, the Civil Service Commission acts on the 
recommendation of the department which becomes in turn a part of the function 
of the Deputy Postmaster General in making promotions. Then I further under- 
stand, in connection with promotions, there are advertisements go out, limited 
to post office employees. How many of these promotions would there be in a 
year?—A. Probably the labour turnover in the Post Office department is about 
five or six per cent. | 

Q@. What would that be in numbers?—A. Two or three hundred. The 
actual numbers I could not give you without the file. There would be at least 
that. 

Q. So that in each year there would be approximately 200 or 300 competi- 
tions being held, with the necessary expense of advertising, etc., for these pro- 
motions?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in nearly all cases, in the final analysis, the man recommended by 
the Department gets the promotion?—A. As a rule. 

Q. Can you tell me, or suggest to me, any reason why those promotions 
should be made by the Civil Service Commission rather than by the depart- 
mental officials when in fact, in the result, in nearly all cases, the man who gets 
the departmental recommendation gets the promotion?—A. Generally speaking, 
the departmental officials are quite as competent to recommend and arrange for 
promotion as are the members of the Civil Service Commission. Apart 
from that, it is a matter of public policy or order, in the interests of the public 
service; generally in the interests of good service, it should be done by an 
independent body. 

Q. Is the independent body functioning with any independence, or are they 
acting on the recommendation of the departmental officials?—A. I would only 
point to the result of the Civil Service Act. Prior to the introduction of the Civil 
Service Act, there was certainly dissatisfaction amongst postal employees who 
were unable to obtain a good many positions to which they were entitled. 

Q. Under the old system appointments would be made over the heads of 
those in lower positions?—A. Yes. There is more benefit, generally, under the 
present system than under the old system. 

Q. Supposing the statute required promotion in departments on the recom- 
mendation of the departmental official, would that meet the objection you have 
just raised?—A. As I said, I believe the officials are quite competent to get the 
best men for the job. 

Q. If they are left alone?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. What is the object in advertising?—A. In order to give every man in the 
department who thinks he has a chance for promotion, a chance to compete. 
Formerly, without advertising, we had a good many complaints from the organ- 
ized men that they did not know of the existence of the source to which they 


could apply; hence the advertising. Oe 
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Q. What is the difference, if the department makes a promotion?—A. It 
makes a difference that the rules and regulations have been laid down by the 
Civil Service Commission, giving the scope, the area in which the promotion 
could be made available. 

Q. That is just a matter of policy, in the matter of throwing promotion 
open to a certain area?—A. But within that area each man has the right to 
know if the vacancy is open or not. If it were not publicly advertised, there 
would not be an opportunity for men to qualify for the position. 

Q. The department would know?—A. Yes. 

@. And it is the department’s recommendation which is finally adopted?— 
A. The department can only decide between those men who apply, and the wider 
the publicity the better chance there is of getting the better qualified man. 

Q. Why the publicity? If you had a man who was eligible for promotion 
within a certain area you would not advertise outside that area?—A. No. 


@. Would not an advertisement in the department itself, by notices sent 


out in the department, bring the desired result. I am talking about promotions 
only. I will leave the question of appointments separate because I realize they 
are on an entirely different basis?—A. It used to be said before the Civil Service 
Act, that a man was put into a position without any chance being given to any- 
body else to compete for it, and that difficulty has been obviated by the adver- 
tising giving a chance to everybody. 

@. Is there any reason why that advertising would not be done by the 
department itself?—A. It is done by the department. The forms are made 
out by the Civil Service Commission and, when the vacancy is advertised, the 
publicity is given by the department itself. 

(. Is there any reason why the form should be made by the Commission, 
come to the department, go back three or four times, as it does in many cases? 
—A. Only in so far as it is public policy, for public good. 

Q. Is there any reason why it should not be done by the department?—A. 
I can only go back to the situation that existed prior to the present system, 
when the department was under considerable criticism for not giving sufficient 
publicity to vacancies that occurred. 


Q. There is no reason why that publicity should not be given by the depart- 


ment ?—A. No, sir. 

@. If regulations were laid down by which the department did give it, it 
would obviate the difficulty to which you have referred?—A. The department 
could carry out the terms of the Act as well as the Civil Service Commission. 

@. Is there any reason why it could not?—A. There is no practical reason 
why it could not be done. 

Q. The point that seems clear to me is that promotions are, in the vast 
majority of cases, probably in 99 per cent of the cases, made by the depart- 
ment?—A. Yes, the recommendations, generally, of the department are accepted 
by the Commission. Where there is a difference of opinion, the Commission 
naturally asserts its prerogative, under the Act, of not carrying out the terms 
of the recommendation. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Am I right in assuming the department exercises possibly better judg- 
ment in making the appointments because of the fact that the Commission 
reviews the appointments?—A. Yes, that is always the case. 

Q. The Commission, in this respect—I hope you will pardon the analogy 
I am going to draw—exercises similar functions, in some respect, to what a 
policeman does. The good he does does not always depend on the number of 
arrests he makes but on the number of crimes he prevents?-—A. The Civil 
[Mr. P. T. Coolican.] 
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Service Commission is in the same position as the Auditor General and the 
Comptroller of the Treasury. They stand on the side lines to see that the rules 
of the game are observed. 


The Cuarrman: I think that is a very good analogy—a better analogy. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. If the Civil Service Commission was not there, the regulations would 
not, possibly, be carried out by the department?—A. We might agree with you. 

Q. As I said, the Civil Service Commission fulfills a useful function, when 
they merely give their O.K. to what has been done by the department, and that 
they have the right to refuse that O.K., if they see fit?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. It is quite clearly, after all, routine, or practically so, is it not?—A. The 
regulations, to a certain extent, are routine, must be routine. 

Q. Probably I put the question a little broadly, in a light I did not intend 
to. Supposing that the department carried on this work itself, some consider- 
able routine could be done away with?—A. Yes. 

Q. But still bearing in mind that the Commission is there to be appealed to, 
in the event of there being a question as to whether the promotion should come 
to A, B or C?—A. Yes, considerable routine could be eliminated even at present. 

Q. That is the point. It does seem to me, in a lot of these matters there is 
unnecessary red tape and routine?—A. Yes. Take, for instance, the question of 
increases to civil servants in the outside service, there is no reason on earth 
why the increase should not be made by the department. At present there is 
purely a check-over of the ratings which are then sent to the Commission. 
If the department were allowed to make its own increases, all we need te 
do is to have the postmaster make a statement as to whom he wanted to 
recommend. The same question with the eligible list for entrance to the 
Civil Service. At the present time there may be two or three hundred 
persons on the eligible list. The consequence is it becomes necessary to pick 
from that for two or three years and very often the man who is lowest is not 
quite up to our standard. If the number on the eligible list were restricted and 
the eligible list freshened up every year, then we are likely to get the best men 
for the appointment. 

Q. Has there been any change in the routine in this class of matters as far 
as the Commission is concerned, year after year?—A. The routine has been 
changed but the volume is there. 

@. It is still continued?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would be your considered opinion, after many years’ experience, that 
considerable red tape or routine could be dispensed with?—A. In the lower 
classes. 

Q. After all, it is the lower classes present the volume of business to your 
department and the Commission? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Phelan, of the Civil Service Federation, made a suggestion to the 
Committee that some board of appeal, on a basis which he suggested, or a board 
of review, should be set up to deal with grievances of civil servants and sub- 
missions to the department. What would you think of such a proposal, in 
order to avoid all this routine, to which Mr. Bowman referred, whereby the 
department would have control of their promotions without all this submitting 
backward and forward, and that the Civil Service Commission sit as a board 
of review?—A. That is a radical departure from the reasons which prompted 
the placing of the Civil Service Act on the statute book. 
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Q. In modern times there are many radical departures from many things, 
public policies and everything else?—A. A board of appeal might be a very 
good thing. The Amalgamated Civil Servants approached it in a different way. 
They appointed one of their men, permanently resident in Ottawa, to take up 
their cases. That, I think, has worked satisfactorily. Mr. Knowles, who is a 
clear thinking, clear sighted man, is able to emphasize the viewpoint of the 
men and have his people see the viewpoint of the department. That has worked 
very satisfactorily. A board of appeal would mean constant recommendations, 
and employees coming and going all the time; difficulties in the post office could 
be solved by going direct to the postmaster or getting the difficulties arranged 
by their representative here. 

Q. In the matter of appeals, what I have in mind is this, 99 per cent of 
the promotions in the department are made practically automatically by the 
Civil Service Commission on recommendation of your departmental officials and 
provision for promotion must be made within the department; in other words, 
the maintaining of your merit system would not, sometimes, perhaps, he 
accepted by the Civil Service Commission, being a board of review of your 
departmental decisions, only in cases where there might be some dispute, or 
where somebody raised a question about promotion?—A. My answer is the same 
as before, that the positions in this department could be filled by the depart- 
ment if that.is to be the policy. An independent body is preferable. 


Mr. MacInnis: 


(. That brings in the question of the procedure, that for several reasons it 
is very difficult to change an appointment that was once made?—A. Yes. 

The CHatrrMan: And that is what happens right now. 

Mr. MacInnis: No: 


The Cuatrman: Those are the main complaints I get. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I would not go so far as perhaps intended by the Chairman in his 
remarks, but if the Civil Service Commission were a body of review—not appeal 
—perhaps there is a distinction there, that would O.K. what the department. had 
done before the final decision was arrived at. Would not that be really what is 
done now but by more circuitous methods. Suppose your department has a 
promotion on hand and before you finally made the promotion you sub- 
mitted it for review to the Civil Service Commission, would that not cut out a 
lot of the circuitous proceedings?—A. We review the qualifications of the appli- 
cant and submit them to the Civil Service Commission in a certain order. They 
then review those and give us the best. 

Q. There is communication after communication passing back and forth 
between your office and the Commission?—A. In case of dispute. 

Q. No, without dispute?—-A. No. 

Q. Would you mind telling me just what the facts are with respect to pro- 
motion—A. A vacancy is advertised. | 


By the Charman: 


Q. Do not start with that. A vacancy occurs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what happens?—A. That is reported to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

@. Then what happens?—A. We advertise. 

Q. You got instructions from the Civil Service first?—A. Yes. We advertise 
and the applications come in. The rating officers are notified to go over the 
qualifications of the individuals. 
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Q. That is, without any further reference to the Civil Service Commission? 
—A. That is without any further reference to the Civil Service Commission. 
The rating forms come in, they are reviewed by the department and sent to 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. With a recommendation?—A. No. The forms themselves are sent to 
the Civil Service Commission and copies kept on the file. 

Q. Without any letter of recommendation from your department as to who 
should be appointed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the Civil Service Commission, in 99 per cent of the cases auto- 
matically appoint the man who has the highest rating on papers which are sent 
forward?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. When a vacancy occurs for a promotion why not go ahead and do the 
work in your department instead of submitting your final rating to the Civil 
Service Commission for approval? Would not that take considerable time in 
addition to that considerable correspondence passing back and forth?—A. Yes. 

@. And you would get the same result?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In any particular case, I understand where there is a vacancy, in order 
to keep things moving, you put somebody else into the work, to do the work 
temporarily?—A. Yes. After all it is our business. We are a postal service, 
and the less we are bothered with these promotions the better we like it. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. If this change came about, such as has been suggested, would the merit 
system prevail to the same extent, as it 1s supposed to exist to-day?—-A. I see no 
reason why it should not. 

Q. But would it?--A. I cannot forecast the future. 

Q. As a result of this new change would you anticipate the merit system 
would be preserved?—A. I think the organized men would prefer that pro- 
motions be submitted to a body independent of the Post Office department. 


The CuairMAN: Nobody is suggesting you should change. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Before you make any promotion or fill any vacancy it should go to the 
Civil Service Commission for final approval?—-A. That would come to the same 
thing. 

Q. It would do away with some of the circuitous proceedings in the initi- 
ation proceedings?—A. Yes. 

Q. We might finish up that point on the court of appeal. I think perhaps 
most of the members of the Committee agree with what you say, that this court 
of appeal would be a body that would be exceedingly busy and would perhaps be 
reviewing decisions that have been made?—-A. You would have to circumscribe 
the references to it accordingly. 

Q. It would cause more trouble than now. That is your opinion?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. What is the method of taking up grievances now. Does the aggrieved 
make representations to the department he is directly under?—A. The recom- 
mendation would go to the postmaster and failing any agreement there reference 
is made to the department by an organization, by individuals as well as organi- 
zation. Then there is a final appeal to the Postmaster General always. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. There is another aspect I am interested in in regard to your outside 
service. At present, I understand, increases are given automatically, unless the 
department recommends against somebody having an increase?—A. Some 
infraction of duty or something of that kind, unless the man’s record does not 
warrant it. 

Q. From your experience, are you satisfied that the system of annual 
increases should be left to the recommendation of a departmental official, for 
efficiency, or something of that kind?—A. Increases— 

Q. I understand at the present time they are automatic unless they are 
vetoed? —A. At the present time a man’s increase is granted on the strength 
of his work in the department. during the year. 

Q. On the recommendation of whom?—A. On recommendation by his 
superior officer. 

Q. Concurred in by the Commission. Then the system in force in the 
department is that the men get their increases not automatically but on the 
recommendation of some superior officer?—A. Quite, that has always been the 
case. 

Q. The next thing I had in mind was this: I understand in the outside 
postal service you have really four lower classifications of employees, the lowest 
being the postal helper?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the mail porter and letter carrier and then the postal clerk, whose 
minimum and maximum is higher than any of these I have mentioned?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. This postal helper group has always appeared to be of a somewhat 
anomalous nature. Is it your view that these positions should be maintained 
as they are?—-A. The postal helper class developed on account of a labour crisis 
a few years ago—prior to which we used to take temporary help in the 
summer and at Christmas time. It was found we were letting them out 
at the beginning of the winter and at the time it was represented we should 
keep them on. There was only one way to do that; that was to estimate the 
amount of time taken for annual leave and sick leave, special leave and so 
on and figure out the proportion of men it required in the year round to take 
up that slack without letting the men out at an unseasonable time, and I think 
it ran one in seven. As a consequence our staffs were increased, and the postal 
helper class came into being. We paid these men $5 less a month. To-day 
that class has outlived its usefulness and we can appoint men direct to the three 
classes mentioned, that is, letter carrier or mail porter and postal clerk. The 
question being taken up, to abolish that class, we found that the cost of 
carrying out that scheme would be about $60,000 or $70,000 the first year, with 
a gradual tapering off. 

(). Assuming a postal helper is employed in the Toronto post office, there is 
a vacancy for a letter carrier on the eligible list, for letter carrier. Is that 
postal helper promoted to the position of letter carrier, or is a new letter carrier 
appointed from the eligible list? I understand from some of the papers I have 
seen that a man writes an examination on a classification both as a letter carrier 
or postal helper— —A. Mr. Underwood would have the details of that. 

(). Assuming there is a vacancy for a postal clerk, is someone appointed 
to that by promotion from a letter carrier or is that a new and separate classi- 
fication? —A. The postal helper may be either a letter carrier or mail porter. 

Q. He is a sort of a general utility man?—A. Yes. The idea was you would 
have a pool arrangement to take the men for these positions. The idea was by 
pooling these men you could pick for the positions the men best adapted for 
them. 
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Q. Generally speaking, when you want a postal clerk in the Toronto post 
office, somebody who is already a letter carrier or mail porter or postal helper 
would be appointed in the ordinary course?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not somebody from the outside?—A. There is procedure there that could 
have been simplified. Perhaps Mr. Underwood could explain that. 

Q. There seems to be a good deal of irritation in the outside postal service. 
I do not mean among the civil servants, but among those who are ambitious 
to get in from the fact they pass the examination and get on the list and never 
seem to be able to get appointed, for many reasons with which I am familiar. 
Is there any method to improve the situation instead of establishing these 
eligible lists that have an enormous number of names on them of people who 
could not be appointed in the ordinary course of events? Is there no way of 

avoiding that situation?—A. Yes, by restricting the number of people who pass 
the examination to the number of the requirements of the department. 

Q. Does the post office send a list of the appointments to be made every 
year?—A. No, it could be done. 

Q. So that you would have your open competition?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your idea is instead of putting all those who had passed—whom would 
you put on the list?—A. Just the number of the requirements for the coming 
year. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Would you not be in the same position for those people having passed 
the required examination, that they would still think they had the right to the 
appointment when the appointment occurred?—A. They would have to be 
notified, if it was only vacant for a certain time. 

Q. I was thinking the best possible way to avoid that iould be to raise the 
minimum marks for examination?—A. No, I do not think they could do it that 
way. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. The Civil Service Commission recommended in report of 1930 that there 
be restrictions on the eligible list because it created a lot of false hopes in the 
breasts of a lot of people. Is there any reason why it should not be extended to 
postal helpers, letter carriers and so forth?—A. Probably some of them are lucky 
they did not get the job. ) 

Q. I would lke to ask some questions, Mr. Coolican about revenue post- 
masters. They are a source of great difficulty to this Committee?—A. Yes. I 
would like to deal with that. As a matter of fact I certainly have a view on that 
and I would like to express it. 

Q. Would you give us your views as to what might be done and let us have 
your suggestions in connection with that?—-A. I have noticed from the evidence 
brought before the Committee—in the newspapers—that. this question has not 
been brought out clearly altogether. Kevenue postmasters are different al- 
together from the city postmasters, who are very properly described as civil 
servants, and revenue postmasters cannot properly be described as civil servants. 
The revenue postmaster has no superannuation; he does not always do the work 
for which he is paid; he has an assistant, he is not paid from parliamentary 
appropriation, and I do not think it was ever intended that revenue postmasters 
should be under the Civil Service Act. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. How did he get there?—A. He got there by accident. I think when in 
the brown classification book the definition of revenue postmaster was approved 
by statute they did not know what it contained. It could not possibly be known. 
One of the indications of that is that the compensation for the non-accounting 
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postmaster includes money paid for money order commission. The reason 
he is a non-accounting postmaster is because he does not do money order busi- 
ness, and I think the Commission agrees with me too because they certainly see 
they could not economically appoint the revenue postmaster since they elimin- 
ated all those with a revenue of less than $400. 

Q. You said they came in because the statute included all classifica- 
tions in the “brown book.” I wonder if we cannot get a proper description for 
the “brown book”? 

Mr. Cuevrier: It used to be called the ‘joke book.” 

The CuarrmMan: I take it, Mr. Coolican, you mean “The Classification of the 
Civil Service of Canada” as approved in 1919. 

The Witness: Yes. In eliminating a certain number of offices I think the 
Commission did not go far enough but it is peculiar that the major part of the 
criticism against the Civil Service Commission probably comes from the 
appointment of revenue postmasters. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. How far would you suggest they should go?—A. I think if the Civil 
Service Commission appointed those postmasters, whose salary or allowances 
were sufficient for a full day’s work plus that of an assistant, the Commission 
perhaps would be doing a good work in taking hold of it. 

Q. For a man to be a proper employee he should devote all of his time to 
the Service. You say therefore where postmasters are receiving such an amount. 
in revenue they are full time servants?—A. They should be left under the Civil 
Service Commission, in the field of a civil servant proper, paid from parlia- 
mentary appropriation. 

Q. Could you draw a line for us in dollars and cents?—A. I would not 
care to do that. It could be worked out though. 

Q. Approximately ?—A. Four or five thousand dollars revenue. 

@. Would that mean four or five thousand dollars share of the postmaster’s 
revenue or would that be gross revenue. Would that be the total revenue taken 
in by the post office, of which a percentage would be received by the postmaster? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Your view being that if the gross revenue of the post office were some- 
where between $4,000 and $5,000. then the postmaster would be receiving an 
amount from that which would enable him to devote his whole time to the 
matter and engage some assistant, and the volume of business would require his 
whole time and some of the assistant’s?A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Are you prepared to say what that would equal in salary?—A. No. 
That would require some thought; but if you put the salary of a postmaster 
at, say, the maximum of a postal clerk, plus that of an assistant, or some other 
grade in the Civil Service, you would arrive at a near figure. 

Q. The maximum of a postal clerk, $1,740?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I suppose a fair salary to these people might run around $90 or $100 
a month?—A. Yes, we could make a definite allowance to the postmaster and 
from that he would pay his assistant. 

Q. You think, Mr. Coolican, that that would lessen a lot of the difficulties? 
—A. Yes, I think it would, and the result would be just as good. 

By Mr. Chevrier: 

(. These men would be named under the recommendation of the depart- 
mental officers?—A. Yes. We could arrange a procedure of inquiry the same: 
as is done now. 
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Q. From a business point of view it might be all right, but how would that 
come in with the merit system?—A. In these appointments of postmasters you 
are not observing the merit system. The very returned soldier preference is 
a legal violation of the merit system. You have many things to consider with 
regard to public service. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your view is generally where these people are not civil servants there 
has been so much travelling and expense in the appointment of revenue post- 
masters that you think something should be done to remedy the condition existing 
at present?—A. I think the Civil Service Commission had the right idea when 
they eliminated from their jurisdiction those under $400. I think the same 
good results could be obtained in cases over $400. We have appointed 
twice as many postmasters in the last year and trouble arose in that connection, 
not so much from the appointment as from the circumstances surrounding the 
dismissal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. One of the Civil Service Commissioners—I have forgotten whom for 
the moment—made a submission to this Committee that the report of your 
post office inspectors, in matters of promotion, and in matters of the selection 
of rural postmasters, was neglected and that the report should come direct to 
the Civil Service Commission at the same time as the report goes to your 
department, the Civil Service Commission outhning in many instances they 
are held up for months at a time because they do not get the reports. What 
is your view on that?—A. From a disciplinary point of view I would certainly 
not be a party to having any of our men report to a body outside of the Post 
Office department. It would lead to complications. 

Q. You think it would affect the discipline in the department?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: That would be attempting to serve two masters. 


The Witness: I object to that at the present time on account of the ex- 
pense. Our inspectors spend two or three days, leaving their own work to go 
and work in the Civil Service field. It is very cumbersome and leads to com- 
plication to the inspector himself, although it is very logical to have those officers 
do it. If the Civil Service Commission had to use their own travelling officers 
for that. work it would result in a great deal more expense than at the present. 
time. We bear the brunt of that. 


By Mr. MacInns: 
Q. It is work that necessarily must be done?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. A suggestion was made that the post office inspector be done away with 
and that the local postmaster be appointed to fulfil his duties?—A. I am 
afraid you were not given a very clear idea of that situation. 

Q. I just want to know your comments. I have my own ideas?—A. It 
is an idea that is not new and in possibly one or two places some say it could 
be done. It would have to be very carefully gone into, because the higher you 
get in the Service the more you have to consider the men not the position. 

Q. Personally I do not see how it can work out in a rural community 
very well, if a man is going to be a postmaster and he has to travel all over the 
country to make inspection?—A. The system is one that prevails to a certain 
extent in England. They have what they call a surveyor postmaster, which 
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corresponds to the position that is suggested. When you speak of amalgamating 
with the city postmaster, or with the district superintendent, it becomes a ques- 
tion of one position governing all positions in a given district. The district 
superintendent governs all the rest of the post offices, particularly the revenue 
post office in his district, but at certain times does work in the city offices too. 
The idea was to have one officer in one area responsible for every postal activity, 
no matter where it occurred, in the revenue office or the city office. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you find the district superintendent’s position working out well in 
the interests of the Service?—A. Yes, it is working out very satisfactorily. 

Q. And your present view would be against any such change?—A. No. | 
have an open mind on the matter, but I think it would have to be very carefully 
gone into, because it would depend on the calibre of the men we might get in a 
position like that. A position like that would be a very high position and of 
very great responsibility and would require a great deal more thought than I 
have given to it at the present time before it could be adopted. 

Q. I know your Toronto superintendent and your Toronto postmaster. Both 
seem to be very busy gentlemen?—A. They are. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
_ Q. The question of temporary employees came up several times. Have you, 
in your department, employees that have been there for a number of years who 
are still classified as temporary employees?—A. I do not think so, not in the 
outside service. Mr. Underwood could better answer that question. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We neglected to get down how long you have been Assistant Deputy 
Postmaster General and how many years in the Service?—A. I have been twenty- 
five years in the Service? 

Q. With the Post Office department?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many years Assistant Deputy?—A. I have been General Superin- 
tendent since 1923 and Assistant Deputy since 1924. 


E. J. UNpERwoop, called and sworn. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. What is your position?—A. Chief Superintendent, Post Office Service. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How long have you been with the Post Office department?—A. Twenty 
years. . 
_ @. How long in your present position?—A. Since 1919, or 1920. I am not 
just sure. 

Q. J understand you are the gentleman who comes directly in contact with 
all the outside service, if I might so describe it, of the Post Office department? 
—A. Under my office come all personal matters connected with all employees 
of city post offices, of revenue post offices, the question of management, opera- 
tion and accommodation for all post offices. 

@. You really are the direct contact man?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Coolican suggested we ask you to give us your views with respect 
to the abolition of the postal helper class or the revision of the lower classifica- 
tion. Mr. Coolican has already explained why this class was introduced. You 
do not know when a man comes in which branch he may be suited for?—A. We 
did consider that some time ago. We figured the purpose for which it was 
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started was outlived and we did make a recommendation that it be discon- 
tinued. ‘The reason it was not gone ahead with was that it would necessitate 
an expenditure of approximately $70,000 for the first year and as men were 
gradually assigned to other positions the amount would be gradually reduced. 
We have the class of postal helper. From it men are put in positions they are 
best suited for. Men of fairly good physique, strong and tall, are made mail 
porters because they have to handle heavy bags. Other men might have 
accounting experience and these are assigned accordingly. The original pur- 
pose was to prevent releasing temporary employees just as the winter season 
was coming on. It was somewhat about 1922. As Mr. Coolican has explained, 
a postal employee gets three weeks’ annual leave and additional help is required 
to cover this leave. At Christmas time we have to take on extra men to handle 
this Christmas rush so that in October we would be letting out possibly 300 or 
400 men to take them on again at Christmas, let. them out immediately after 
Christmas and take them on again at the beginning of April. Instead of this 
we spread the annual leave over ten and possibly eleven months and by doing 
that we were able to establish the relief staff which we call the postal helper. 
At the beginning we refer to it as Postal Pool because we can take men from it 
as required. 


By the Chaarman: 

Q. Do I understand correctly that the men themselves are favourable to 
the abolition of that class from the Civil Service——A. Yes, but we always 
appreciated there was one advantage in it which we would lose—taking the man 
from the class to carry out the duties he was most fitted for. When we have 
postal helpers we have a class which fits men for letter carriers, mail porters 
or postal clerks. If that is done away with we shall have to go back to the 
individual examinations for each respective class. A mail porter, for example, 
must be a man of good physique, otherwise he could not stand the work. He 
should be 5 feet 10 inches tall and weigh about 160 pounds. He has to handle 
heavy bags. I think Mr, MacInnis already mentioned the question of tempo- 
rary employees. Perhaps I could explain that by referring to the eligible list 
and taking of men in order of merit, i.e., the eligible list for permanent em- 
ployees. A vacancy occurs. We select the next man on the list. It is first 
our business to determine whether we need the man or not. We then ask Mr. 
Jones if he wants the position. He says, “No, I have a position now.” We do 
not know at the time whether the position is going to be permanent or not. We 
then say to Mr. Brown, “Do you want the position.” He says, “No, I don’t 
want it now because I have a job and this may be only temporary:” We go on 
to Mr. Smith. He says, “I will take it, I have not got a job.” Mr. Smith works 
possibly six months. By the time that six months is up perhaps another man 
is sick. In some instances we keep him on until a permanent position occurs. 
When the permanent position occurs we cannot put Mr. Smith into the job. We 
have to then go back to the first man, Mr. Jones. We say, “Do you want that 
position, Mr, Jones?” He says, “Yes, I will take it, if it is permanent.” We, 
therefore, have these men in temporary positions between the time a temporary 
vacancy occurs and the time a permanent vacancy occurs. 

Q. That creates a great deal of difficulty?—A. Yes, but I do not see how 
you can do anything else because it would be unjust to ask Mr. Jones to leave 
his permanent position to take a temporary one. He has a more or less fair 
position outside, but he wants to come into the Civil Service. We say, “Mr. So 
and So is sick; he may be sick for three or four months, do you want the job?” 
It is hardly fair to ask that man to resign his job to take one that may be only 
for one month. As long as he knows it is a permanent one he must signify his 


acceptance or rejection. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. I think Mr. MacInnis was interested in knowing whether you had tem- 
porary employees in the outside service, who had been temporary for a number 
of years and never got a permanent position?--A. We might have a few possibly 
at a point where the eligible list has lapsed. We go to the Commission and 
tell them there is no list and they give us power to make a local selection. It 
may be some time before the list is established or it may be that when he gets 
in the conditions are such as to enable us to keep him on, although he has never 
qualified for the position by examination. 

Q. When the examination comes along to establish such a list does that man 
have a right to apply?-A. Yes, but unfortunately he might not rank highest; 
even if he got the highest marks he might not be a returned soldier and others 
would have preference over him. | . 

Q. So as not to put him out on the street, you put him on as a temporary? 
—A. Yes. .These are the difficulties that arise. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. You have not, then, the class of temporary employees some other depart- 
ments have?—A. We have no seasonal or purely temporary positions. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Once the Civil Service Commission has supplied you with an eligible 
list you pick out the men for jobs that are vacant?—-A. The Commission have 
given us great co-operation in regard to our outside service. 

Q. You could not carry on otherwise?—A. Our service has to be carried on. 
We cannot say, ‘You cannot get your mail delivered because the Civil Service 
Commission have not supplied us with men.” 

Q. The letter carrier is really appointed from the Civil Service Commission 
eligible list and the Civil Service Commission ratifies that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where there is no eligible list, you have your postmaster pick some- 
body?—A. Yes, and that man is told he is getting the job on the understanding 
it is a temporary job we say “If you do not come first on the list we are sorry 
but we will have to let you out.” 

Q. But if that man were ninth or tenth on the list, you would try to keep him 
on temporarily ?—A. If there was actual work for him to do, 

Q. You heard what Mr. Coolican had to say about revenue postmasters? 

—A. Yes. 
Q. Do your views agree with his?—A. Probably I might be able to amplify 
that a little for you. We have a staff of employees in the city offices. 
They are paid by parliamentary appropriation. We have revenue postmasters. 
Revenue offices vary in revenue; one might be $10 revenue or even less, up to 
the office with $30,000 or $35,000. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Give us an instance?—A. Simcoe, $36,475 revenue; Preston, $22,311; 
Prescott, $16,423. They are all paid on commission. They get 70 per cent on 
the first $1,000 revenue, they get 30 per cent from $1,000 to $10,000 and 20 per 
cent over $10,000. Then in addition to that there are allowances which are 
granted. There is, first of all, what we call the rent allowance. In dealing 
with the rent allowance you have to bear in mind the rent allowance is only 
granted to a postmaster who provides his own accommodation. If the Public 
Works department rent the building we do not give him anything for rent. 
The rent allowance is not supposed to cover the cost of the whole building. It is 
supposed to be an assistance towards paying for cleaning and light; it is based 
on a certain scale which we feel should assist him. Then we have what we call 
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night allowance, an allowance for night duty in some offices. Trains may arrive 
at 1 or 2 in the morning. We are paying on a revenue basis but we feel that 
is not quite fair that he should get up at 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning without 
some compensation. 

Q. It is not an allowance which governs the actual time the men work? 
—A. It is some little compensation for the inconvenience the man suffers in 
having to get up at that hour of the night. 

Q. It is based on a schedule?—A. Up to $1,000 we base it on a schedule; 
over $1,000 it is on the report of the superintendent, who tells us what work 
he has to do. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. What would be the amount of the rent allowance at Simcoe?—A. There 
would not be anything there; it is a public building. 
Q. What would the night allowance be?—A. It would just depend whether 
that is an office where trains come in at night. I could make up for you the 
total compensation the postmaster at Simcoe receives. 


By the Chatrman: 

Q. Suppose you take Simcoe, Preston and Prescott as an illustration of the 
higher paid positions?—A. And in addition to that we have what we call 
forward allowance. 

Q. What is that?—A. Forward allowance. That is explained in this way. 
We will say there is one office and there are a number of subsidiary offices from 
this office. Now, these subsidiary offices are not large enough for other offices 
to make up a direct bag so what we do is to make it up on this office, which in 
turn makes it up on the individual offices. For doing that we give the distribut- 
ing postmaster something, based on the work he does. 

@. He does the work of sorting and delivering?—A. Yes. 

Their compensation will vary from a minimum of $100, which is the mini- 
mum salary, no matter what the revenue is. Even if the revenue is $2 we pay 
him $100, up to $10,000 or more. He has to pay for his building, heat, ete., and 
also his assistants. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I suppose the general desire of the postmasters in these revenue offices 
is to continue them as revenue offices, otherwise they would be under the Civil 
Service Commission?—A. I think if we put them in the graded offices they 
would get less remuneration than they do to-day. In some instances the Post- 
masters’ Association have come to us and wanted to be under the Civil Service 
Commission but did not want to take their employees under the Civil Service 
Commission. What they have in mind is they want a broader field of advance- 
ment to the larger offices. At present the rural postmaster is not promoted to 
any other position in the Service. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In other words, he is not a true civil servant?—A. No. In some of the 
larger offices they want to have the privilege of being promoted either to larger 
offices or to the Civil Service. In some cases it may be a good thing; in other 
cases it would not be so good. So far as the Department is concerned, it would 
probably be an advantage in being able to promote a man instead of putting a 
green man in. 

As Mr. Coolican explained we hardly think that it was the original intention 
to bring the rural postmaster under the Civil Service Act, and the reasons are 


these: first, the question of appointments. The Commission itself has made 
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certain exceptions. It passed an order in council making certain exceptions. In 
the second place, had there been any intention of putting the revenue post- 
masters under the Civil Service Act surely some provision would be there to 
take care of them. You will not find any provision in the Civil Service Act 
regarding revenue postmasters. Certain benefits are given Civil Servants, annual 
leave, sick leave, superannuation and so on. The Civil Service Act provides 
that the salary range of a civil servant shall include a minimum and maximum 
and intermediate rates. The scale of a revenue postmaster does not include a 
maximum range or intermediate rates, I do not think it was the intention to 
place the whole of the rural or revenue postmasters under the Civil Service Act. 


Q. Now, would you endorse what Mr. Coolican said about the amount of 
salaries?—A. I think he was a little high. 

Q. What is your personal opinion?—A. My personal opinion would be 
somewhere around $3,000 or $3,500. We always express our own individual 
views. My reason is this. If you take $3,000 on the scale I have given you, 
you will find on the first $1,000 there is $700 compensation. That is 70 
per cent. Then you have $2,000 at 30 per cent, which is $600. That makes 
$1,300 total without the other allowances. Generally speaking, I think you 
might take it as a general rule that the total amount of that office would be 
$1,500 or thereabouts, $1,500 compensation. In an office of that size we would 
have to have one assistant. I do not say he would be full-time. I figure that 
would allow $500 for an assistant and possibly for incidental expenses, so that 
the postmaster will have $1,000. The minimum salary of a postal helper 
is $1,020 a year, therefore I assume it is logical to pay a postmaster who is 
just coming into the office the same salary as you would that employee who is 
just commencing his career. There must be an arbitrary line somewhere and 
that is the reason I say $3,000. I may be a little low. 


Q. Mr. Coolican puts it a little higher. He says the assistant should have 
the salary of a postal helper or postal clerk. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I think Mr. Coolican was reluctant to give an opinion as to the amount? 
—A. Mr. Coolican has many other duties to perform and he is not intimate 
with the actual details. 


By the Chairman: 


@. You think he is more generous?—A. Yes. It is all a matter of opinion 
and a matter which would require a certain amount of consideration. I just 
suggest $3,000 on that basis. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Do you think it would be any advantage to have a revenue postmaster, 
paid that amount of revenue, excluded from the Civil Service Act?—A. I say 
the postmaster up to that point should be removed from the Civil Service 
Commission. In the matter of appointment they are civil servants. It is the 
impracticability of appointing all these postmasters. If they had gone to the 
point where they could go to the man and say, ‘“ We want the whole of your 
time when you are a civil servant,” then we agree. Suppose we take the appoint- 
ment of a postmaster, say at $500. Now the procedure with the Commission 
must be more involved than that which we follow in the department. It is a 
matter of considerable correspondence and it takes our inspector’s time. I 
might tell you frankly, where an office is less than $1,000 we simply take the 
man’s application and judge it on that. 
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By the Chairman: | , 

Q. Do I understand as a matter of practice in your classification of rural 
postmasters, where the revenue is under $1,000, if the inspector is in the locality 
he would not make a special trip unless requested by the Commission to do so? 
—A. If the inspector was in the locality he would interview the candidates, but 
he would not make a special trip. 


Mr. Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Do you mean that in making appointments or in the general supervision 
of the postal service?—A. In making appointments, in the general supervision 
he must go to practically every office. We have an objection from the stand- 
point of the time it takes. The second point is the question of cost. It actually 
takes time and it takes money. 

Q@. How do you think the appointments should be made?—A. Just the 
same as we make them up to $400. We have, roughly speaking, 12,000 rural 
postmasters. Even to-day 7,500 out of the 12,000 are appointed by the depart- 
mug You do not hear a word about that. There is very little trouble with 
that. 

Q. You do not hear so much about the appointment as about the dismissal? 
—A. There, you put your finger on the sore spot. If you could do something 
to assist in that matter you would be our everlasting friend. 

Q. Could not you give us a suggestion as to how to remedy that?—A. I 
am afraid that is not in the scope of Post Office affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps to finish with Mr. Underwood we could sit for an 
hour this afternoon—say from 3.30 to 5—instead of sitting as late as 5.45. 


The committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
E. J. UNpERWoop recalled. 


The CuarrmMan: Gentlemen, at the adjournment, Mr. Underwood had been 
giving us some information as to the handling of rural postmasters in the 
department. 

Mr. Coourcan: Mr. Chairman, may I be allowed to offer a slight correction 
to my evidence of this morning? Mr. Bowman questioned me regarding routine 
procedure in connection with promotions and I explained that procedure, but 
now that routine has been dispensed with up to and including the position of 
senior clerk. This was done with the co-operation of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Bowman: Perhaps we had better get a further explanation as to what 
the proceedings are. 

Mr. Cooutrcan: Mr. Underwood will make that explanation. 

The CuarrMaAn: You are content to let Mr. Underwood make the correction 
for you? 

Mr. Coontcan: Yes. 

The Carman: I think, Mr. Bowman, you were asking some questions at 
the adjournment. 
~The Wrrness: I think I was explaining the reason why we considered that 
it was not intended to place revenue postmasters under the Civil Service Act 
at the time of its inception. In the case of 7,500 out of 12,000 the appoint- 
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ments are made by the department. New, there are a couple more points 
I would like to add to the ones I mentioned this morning. The next point is 
with regard to dismissals. In all cases of revenue postmasters, dismissals are 
made by the Postmaster General, not by Order in Council—they are made by 
virtue of his power under the Post Office Act—as distinct from dismissals of full- 
fledged civil servants. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. They are distinct?—A. Yes, in that way. A civil servant must be 
dismissed by Order in Council; a revenue postmaster is dismissed by the Post- 
master General, without any Order in Council. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. This is just another difference?—A. That I am pointing out. 
Q. To indicate that these revenue postmasters are not civil servants?-- 
A. Not civil servants within the full sense of the word. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. If a revenue postmaster is dismissed for any reason whatsoever, the 
Postmaster General has to confirm that dismissal, or he has to issue the order 
of dismissal?—-A. He has the power under the Post Office Act to dismiss him. 

Q. When we hear of postmasters being dismissed because of politica] par- 
_ tisanship— A. In those cases, since Mr. Murphy was Postmaster General, 
it has been the practice to confirm those dismissals by Order in Council, but 
it is not necessary under the law; it is simply because the Postmaster General 
prefers to do that. 

Q. I wonder if I could ask a question in connection with the appointment 
of postmasters we are dealing with, those under $400. I understand at the 


present time they are now excluded from the Civil Service Act?—-A. Under. 


$400 revenue, yes. 

Q. How are those appointments made now?——A. By the Postmaster General, 
whichever way he determines. He may get information from whatever source 
he deems advisable. He may use the District. Superintendent, or he may not. 

Q. And is that appointment quite satisfactory’?—A. Perfectly satisfactory. 
We have never any trouble in regard to that. We have less trouble in regard to 
those than any others. You touched the point this morning when you touched 
on dismissals. That is where the trouble comes, not in the appointments. We 
have no trouble with regard to appointments. 

Q. Of course, the appointments being made as they are, the dismissals can- 
not be very much other than they are?—A. No. We might also say that the 
dismissal leads to the appointment. 

Q. Or the appointment leads to the dismissal?—-A. Whichever way you like. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to offer as to any improvement in that? Sup- 
posing that we assume that the appointment can be made better by the Post- 
master General or by the department?—A. Just as well, not better, just as well, 
but more economically. 

Q. Can you suggest any way in which it could be done without being subject 
to the reproach, if you wish, that attaches to the way it is done now?—A. In 
regard to appointments? 

Q. Yes, and dismissals as well?—A. Oh, the dismissals. I could not touch 
on that. As regards appointments there is very little reproach in regard to 
appointments; they are perfectly satisfactory. We have no trouble with regard 
to appointments. I have never heard a criticism—or very very rarely—in 
regard to an appointment. 
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By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. You get efficient service?—A. We get efficient service. We get satis- 
factory postmasters, and we get it in the majority of cases—7,500 out of 12,000 
already appointed that way without any cost. I could, if you like, show you 
the difference between the two methods of appointment. That is to say, go 
through the routine which the appointment of rural postmasers by the Civil 
Service Commission entails. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Is there no actual cost in connection with the appointments as they 
are now for revenue postmasters under $400?—-A. Practically none, sir. 

@. Is it not possible that there may be a cost which is not apparent?— 
A. There may be, just an incidental cost. ‘That is to say, there may be a 
certain amount of correspondence; but we have not the cost of advertising, 
the interview of the inspector, the submission of the report, the consideration 
of the report of the department, the submission of the report to the Commis- 
sion, the consideration of the Commission, the vetoing, the O.K.’ing by the 
Commission. It is more economical. 


By Mr. Laurin: 
Q: There is no red tape?—A. A pure appointment without any question. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I presume there must be some way of picking the best man out of the 
number applying?—A. Yes. I suppose there must be, but that rarely— 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. That does not cause you so much difficulty as the rest of it?—A. None 
at all. We usually get satisfactory postmasters. The point I am making is 
bearing in mind the small offices to which you are appointing these men, the 
offices with $25 or $30 or $40 a year revenue. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Put it in plain language which everybody seems to be avoiding. In the 
case where they are not appointed by the Civil Service Commission they are 
really patronage appointments—the member for the riding recommends the 
man?—A. In many cases that is up to the Postmaster General. 

Q. And unless you find some reason to object to that recommendation he 
would probably be appointed and there is no expense at all?—A. All we can 
say is that the appointments are very satisfactory. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. From departmental standpoints?—A. Yes, absolutely. 
Q. And that practice of making the appointments has been the same for 
generations?—A. For generations. 


By Mr, Bowman: | 

Q. And as a matter of fact there is a very cogent reason why they should 
be satisfactory?—A. If you want to go into the question of the members 
recommending, absolutely. The member knows more, generally speaking, about 
the community and the people in that community than any inspector would ever 
know. 

Q. And about the people who are to be served?—A. Not only that. It is 
unfair to an inspector to expect him to go in there and meet 5, 6 or 7 
different people and give these men a percentage rating on a brief interview 
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with these men. He could not do it. It is not a fair thing to ask an inspector 
to do. Moreover, sometimes criticism is brought to bear upon the inspectors 
for which they are not responsible. They go into a place to rate a post- 
master and they get off at the station and see the general storekeeper. 
Probably they have never been there before. They go to the store and 
they say, “We have applications from John Smith, John Jones and Mr. 
Robertson for this position; can you tell us anything about them?” Well, 
the man may be all right and he may not be. He may possibly be someone 
whose views are influenced politically. He says, “Yes, Robertson is the best 
man.” The inspector says, ‘“why?” He gives some reason. The inspector 
says, ‘is there anybody else you can tell me about.” He says, “sure; go and 
see Mr. So and So.” He gets the same story. He makes out his report, the 
report goes to the department, and it looks all right, it is passed on to the 
Commission. It looks all right to the Commission. The appointment is made. 
And the member says, “Heaven’s above, that man got that inspector to go to 
all my political opponents.” Then he asks in the House for the papers. He 
gets the report. Now, the inspector went there in good faith to make that 
appointment. He did his best but he is criticized. We want to protect the 
inspector from criticism of that kind. 


Mr. Ernst: It happens not only in the Post Office department. 


The CuatrmMan: All Mr. Underwood is concerned with is the mail service 
which is under his direction. 


Mr. Bowman: I think that fits pretty well, Mr. Underwood. 


The CHatrrmMan: Mr. Underwood has given a very succinct picture—a 
graphic picture would be a better way to put it—of what happens. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Is there not a reason too in that the small post offices are of service, 
you may say, to the great bulk of the rural constituency where the public are 
intimately concerned, and it is up to the member—if it is a member, who is mak- 
ing the reeommendation—it is up to him to see that the public get decent service, 
that the post office is conveniently located; and there is every reason in the 
world why the member should do his best to see that the best service is given 
to the public?—A. If the member does not give the best service, he hears 
about it. 


By the Charman: 

Q. More than the department tells him about it?—A. We tell him too. 
Will I go on. 

@. Yes, please?—A. The next point, still on this same question of showing 
why we think these rural postmasters were not intended to be under the Civil 
Service Act, is the question of compensation. ‘True, the classification book which 
you referred to this morning in a brief manner says they shall be paid in a 
certain way, but as I pointed out in reply to Mr. Bowman, there are certain 
duties to be performed such as night and forward duties, and the department 
decides the amount which shall be paid, not the Civil Service Commission. Those 
are the points which justify me in making the statement that in my opinion 
it was never intended when the Act was first prepared that revenue postmasters 
should be included under it. Do you want me to go on with the advantages from 
the system we propose? 

Yes?—A. Mr. Coolican this morning suggested we should leave with the 
Commission certain appointments where the postmaster is called upon to give the 
whole of his time to his post office work making him a full fledged civil servant 
with the privileges which go with the position in the Civil Service. The 
advantages as he considered them from that point of view are these: First of 
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all, it would free the inspectors to perform their post office work, inspecting the 
offices, seeing that the service is properly maintained, making reports on new 
offices, closing offices and so on. 

Q. Just excuse me a minute. If I understand your proposal here, that these 
appointments as revenue postmasters which do not come under the Commission 
and are made by the Commission, then these revenue postmasters should become 
full-fledged civil servants?—A. Yes. This morning I gave a tentative suggestion 
of over $3,000. 

Q. You say they should be full-fledged civil servants?—A. Yes, in accord- 
ance with the request of the Postmasters’ Association. 

Q. Would you give me No. 1 again?—A. No. 1, it would free the inspectors 
for proper post office work. It would free them from the tasks of reporting on 
the various applicants. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. The first one again?—A. At the present time, when a vacancy is 
advertised, the inspector has to leave his headquarters, to travel probably to 
wherever the office is, interview the candidates, come back and make a report, 
fill in his forms, send his report to the Deputy. The time that consumes may 
be two days per competition. If we move these offices up to $3,000, or had them 
appointed in the same manner as those under $400, the time used by the 
inspectors could be better used in the performance of proper post office work. 

Q. Are you offering the suggestion the position over $3,000 should be brought 
under the Civil Service Act and have it stay under the Civil Service Act?—A. 
They should stay under the Civil Service Act, but with certain advantages to the 
appointees which they do not have to-day. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is the incumbent of the office should become a full-fledged civil 
servant?—A. The rural postmaster to-day does not know whether he is a civil 
servant or otherwise. I say put them on a revenue basis below that $3,000 and 
let the department appoint them. Above $3,000 make them full-fledged civil 
servants so they will have to pass some test, whatever test you lke, to deter- 
mine the qualifications of these men. 


By Mr. MaclInms: 

Q. Do you know why they make a limit of $400?—A. The reason is at 
that time we were paying 50 per cent. of the revenue in salary; the Order in 
Council exempted all positions with salaries up to $200; hence we put it at $400 
revenue, i.e., $200 salary, later when the percentage was increased to 70 per 
cent we still maintained the same revenue limit. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. If I understand it, over a revenue of $3,000 the appointment should be 
made by the Commission?—A. That is what I suggested. 

Q. Once the appointment has been made you suggest that the appointee 
should have the full endorsation of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes, that 
is my suggestion, with all the advantages attached thereto. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Do not the inspectors inspect the offices?—A. Yes, but the inspection 
and the postmastership do not coincide; the office is vacant and there is no use 
inspecting it on that occasion. He wants to inspect it when the man is there. 
He really makes it an independent trip to make the appointment. 

Q. He makes an independent trip?—A. Yes, in many cases it is an inde- 


endent trip solely for that se. 
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Q. The third is the elimination of criticism which has already been explained. 
—A. The fourth, Order in Council, P.C. 1053, which removed the $200 appoint- 
ments from the Civil Service Commission, still maintains the returned soldier 
preference. Of course it is understood the returned soldier preference would 
still be maintained. 


Q. If this office over $3,000 came under the Civil Service Act, would the 
provisions of the Act apply with regard to all assistants?—A. Not necessarily. 
It would obviate the question which has been brought before the Committee, as 
to whether the report should go direct to the department or to the Civil Service 
Commission. Mr. Coolican explained:it should go to the department direct, 
that the man could not serve two masters, I think was the statement of Mr. 
Bowman. The next point, it would eliminate the need for inspectors trying to 
estimate the percentage of the respective capabilities of a man whom they only 
saw for a few minutes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What would you think of the job of trying to estimate the experience 
and capabilities of a man you had never seen?—A. I would not lke to do it. 
Our inspectors try to do it sometimes. 


Q. The next?—A. To eliminate the difference of opinion between the man 
who interviews and the examiner at the Civil Service Commission. From a 
rural post office point of view, there is a certain atmosphere to any rural post 
office and the inspector more or less sizes that up when he goes into the 
office. This postmaster is entrusted with departmental funds. That is to 
say he is given a stamp credit. He sells and pays money orders and he 
must have a certain financial stability. There is no use putting a man there 
who does not know the people and is lable to hand mail out to wrong people. 
Then there is the site, the accommodation and the equipment the man provides 
for the transaction of postal business. I say an inspector under the present 
system is able to weigh up these various factors. You cannot weigh them up 
from forms. It is essential, under the present arrangement that these reports 
should come to the department first of all. If we follow the suggestion in regard 
to the $3,000 we eliminate a good many of the troubles I just mentioned. 


By Mr. MaclInms: 

Q. I think the statement was made that reports were held up in the 
department for months after a certain person had seen the travelling inspector? 
—A. I think the statement was the department delayed them before they went 
to the Commission. In the majority of cases we say the delay is justified. An 
inspector goes out and reports on several applicants. He has to classify first 
of all, as to whether the returned soldier has disability, whether he is a resident 
or non-resident. He gives certain information as to the site, ete. We check 
up the classification report. We might have to write back to the inspector, 
sometimes he has to go and make another visit to that point. In some cases we 
have to write four or five times; that causes delay. These cases are equally 
delayed in the Civil Service Commission. We appreciate their trouble; we 
experience it ourselves. When they get it they are possibly in the same position 
we are. At our suggestion, in some cases they send their own representative to 
obtain additional information. 


Q. Taking that for granted, are the reports that have been approved by the 
inspector held up at the instigation of the sitting member?—A. The inspector 
does not approve it. He just fills out his report, which he sends to the depart- 
ment. 
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Q. Is the report held up at the department?—A. At the request of the 
member? 

Q. Yes.—A. I think he is interested in the appointment and he might know 
something about the man and he will make his representations in regard to that. 

Q. Would you say they are always held up?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. From a practical standpoint if you had in your hands a report of the 
inspector and he rated John Brown first and Jim Jones second and the member 
for that riding came in and said, “Jim Jones is a better man than Brown,” in the 
first rating, you would naturally hold it up?—-A. In that case we would send the 
inspector and say, “We have this information, what are the facts.” 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


@. You said that after the inspector had made his report that you might 
have to write back to the inspector again?—A. Yes, in some cases several times. 

Q. That would bring about approximately the same condition of affairs as 
when the appointment was made by the Commission and the report had to go 
back and forth and letters had to go back and forth that we have been finding 
so much fault with?—A. I am afraid I do not follow you. 

Q. From your observation just a moment ago, letters would sometimes have 
to go back and forth four or five times—possibly more than that—for the 
same candidates?—A. Not necessarily because, bear in mind, we recommend 
that $38,000 and over rest with the Commission. We have to be more careful 
the larger the office gets; hence we are more particular in regard to information 
we get. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Before you leave that question of appointment over $3,000: as a general 
rule what would the change mean to the post offices which are now run as 
revenue offices in the matter of increase or decrease in salary. I would take it 
generally that the reason these larger offices are not under the Act now is be- 
cause it goes back to the fact that the total allowance which can be paid is 
based on a certain revenue plus allowances?—A. Our idea is that we take these 
figures—take an office, for example, between $3,000 and $3,500—and ascertain 
what would be the approximate compensation for that type of office. Out of 
that $1,000 for the postmaster and $500 for the assistant. Then we take $3,500 
and $4,000 and fix those. So on up the scale, so much for the postmaster, so much 
for his helper, under departmental supervision. We have to do it now in some 
cases, although the revenue postmaster is responsible for his own staff. He 
appoints his own staff and we do not bother, but we say, where they are making 
more money, “Pay a little more to your help.” 

Q. How would you fix it?-A. Our idea about that is the postmaster gets 
so much and there is so much for his help. 

Q. He chooses his own help?—-A. He chooses his own help. You have to 
have that. Shall I proceed? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Yes—A. There were several remarks in regard to rejections for un- 
suitability. There was quite a lot said. Before we go into that I would like to 
mention just how many people have been rejected by the Post Office depart- 
ment, that is, rejected without a trial. During the past fiscal year there were 
twelve such rejections. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. How many?—A. Twelve. Since the present Civil Service Act has been in 
operation I think there have been from 65 to 70, that is from 1919-1920 to the 
present date. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. How many?—A. Twelve in the last fiscal year. Sixty-five to seventy 
since 1919, when the present Civil Service Act was put into operation. During 
the calendar year of 1931, 1,570 approximately appointments were made to post 
offices, that is revenue and city post offices. Out of these 520 were made by the 
Civil Service Commission and 12 rejections. The question was asked as to 
why the Post Office department. did not give these men a trial before they re- 
jected them. That is a reasonable question, and in regard to other departments. 
L would consider there would be no trouble at all. In our city post offices we 
do not reject a man without a trial, but when you come to the revenue postmaster 
it is a different story. The postmaster has to supply quarters, equipment and 
accommodation. It would be grossly unfair to put him to the expense of providing: 
accommodation, equipment and quarters when you know he is not going to make 
a satisfactory postmaster and you are going to reject him. That is the reason we: 
reject them without trial. We submitted it to the Justice department and they 
ruled the Post Office department had authority to do that. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. In your Post Office department from 1925 to 1931 there appear to be 
77?—A. I referred to post offices only when I spoke. That would include inside. 
headquarters service, railway mail service and so on. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. In city post offices there is practically no rejection unless there is a 
trial?—A. A man may have a bad record. In that case we would reject him 
without trial, but you may take it in all city cases, there is a trial given. Refer- 
ence was made to the paucity of information given, and I think it was stated 
there was an inability on the part of the Commission to decide whether a man 
should be blacklisted or not. If there were instances where a man would be 
unsuitable for another position in the public service we should so advise the 
Commission. There are cases where we reject him possibly in regard to his 
character, and we hesitate to publish that any more than we have to. We have 
to have men of financial stability, men you can trust with funds. In some 
cases there may be men who are perfectly all right but you cannot trust them 
with public moneys. We have difficulties in many cases where people get into 
financial troubles and so on, very often. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. First of all we have such a record as “unsuitable and unreliable.” How 
would you get that information?—A. From the inspector and from the man he 
worked for previously. We communicate with the employers and they tell us 
he was let out because he could not be trusted. 

@. Why could not the Commission get that information?—A. There is no 
reason, I suppose, why we could not give it to them. 

Q. Why could not they get it themselves?—A. Possibly it might have been 
something which came to our attention between the time that the report was 
received and the certificate issued, if we had the information beforehand there 
is no doubt we would have eliminated him before it was sent to the Commis- 
sion. 

Q. I find in other cases “unsuitable, slow and without initiative?”—A. We. 
must have men in the city post offices with initiative. 
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Q. I find that at Moose Jaw there seems to be a number under one heading, 
“unsuitable, slow, indifferent and without initiative?”—A. There is one point I 
would like to make, that these men were given a trial. Every Christmas we 
take on temporary help. The case at Moose Jaw brings that to my mind. These 
men were taken on at Moose Jaw, given a trial during the two or three months 
and were absolutely unsatisfactory. The postmaster said it was no use to have 
them. 

Q. But they had successfully passed their written examination?—A. They 
had successfully passed their written examination, but they were unsuitable for 
post office work. 

Q. There is another man “physically unfit,’ could not that be earlier dis- 
covered?—A. Yes, it could. I do not know what date that is but within the 
past two years the Commission have set up a scheme whereby there is an ora! 
examination held, where the postmaster or his representative is present. Of 
course that enables us to get away from conditions like that. 

@. That is referred to at the oral examination?—A. That is the oral examina- 
tion. 

Q. At which the Commission have a representative, you have a representa- 
tive and the returned soldiers have a representative?—A. That is a recent 
innovation, in the last two or three years. 

Q. I do not know how these are arranged, whether they are in order or 
not. “Physically unfit for postal service” seems to be quite a prominent reason? 
—A. If a man has only one leg we could not very well take him for a letter 
carrier. 

Q. Why were they permitted to be successful in the written or oral examina- 
tions and then rejected because they were physically unfit?—A. I would say 
there was no oral examination in these cases. 

@. No oral examination?—A. No. 

Q. Has that not been the practice?—A. I think it has been the practice in 
the last two or three years. 


Mr. Buanp: Longer than that. I think these cases refer to disabled returned 
soldiers who were given an opportunity to show on the job what they could do 
and it was found in certain cases they could not carry on and they were rejected. 


The CuatrmMAn: That would be necessary, under the disability statute? 


Mr. Buanp: Yes. We are getting less of these since the present oral test 
is in force. i 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Surely that is one of the things that should be determined prior to the 
men being placed on the job?—-A. There have been cases where the men’s testi- 
monials have probably been found not bona fide. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Where the man’s testimonials were not bona fide surely that should be 
all discovered before the man comes for the work?—A. Yes. An odd case 1s 
likely to slip through in all appointments that are made. If you compare these 
with appointments made there are very few. Giving an individual case looks 
bad, but the appointments we get from the Commission, generally speaking, are 
very satisfactory. I might say, as far as our service is concerned, we have 
had splendid co-operation both in regard to appointments and promotion in city 
post offices. we 

Q. Is there an age limit prescribed by the Civil Service regulations for 
appointments?—A. Thirty-five, except for returned soldiers. 
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Q. Does that apply to all your department or merely to the lower grade?— 
A. I believe it applies all the way through. I can only speak with confidence 
in regard to the outside service. 

Q. Does that limit determine experience for efficient service?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Would you mind repeating the three reeommendations?—A. First, annual 
increases should be authorized by the department rather than by the Civil 
Service Commission; the second was that promotions on the basic classes should 
be left with the department, from postal helper to letter carrier; postal helper to 
mail porter should be made on the basic class. 

Q. Is there any reason why all the promotions should not be left to the 
department, except that they should be finally left to the Commission for review? 
—A. That is what is done now, as far as we are concerned. There is very 
little red tape in our promotions. A vacancy occurs, as Mr. Coolican said, 
and up to a senior clerk we do not even go to the Commission. The depart- 
ment advertises it without going to the Commission. We know that man is 
necessary, on the establishment of the post office. We want to get it filled as 
soon as we can. Some of our men are on days and some on nights; we cover 
24 hours a day, and some of the men on the day staff would like to know about 
the position. Unless it is advertised he cannot see it. It is advertised; the 
postmaster gets his advisory officers and they make the ratings. They come 
to the department. They are checked up and sent to the Commission. That 
gives the employees somewhere to go to. They know the departmental offices, 
plus the officials of the city post offices rate the men. They like to have some- 
one else to appeal to, and the Commission is the board they appeal to. That 
is the procedure we follow to-day. 

@. Would you mind bringing me your file, setting out some promotions?— 
Au 68: 

Q. They work satisfactorily?—A. Yes. You do get some complaints. We 
had one in the postmastership at Quebec, which I propose to take up in a few 
moments. You will get that in any case; you are bound to get complaints, but 
the fact that the Commission have a review is a good thing because we like 
to keep the men satisfied and they find if they can go to an independent body 
and get a hearing they are satisfied. — 

Q. In other words this Committee may take it that promotions are handled, 
to all practical intents and purposes, by your department?—-A. They are made 
in the department and submitted to the Commission. I just make this point, we 
do not say John Brown is recommended, but we say his rating for quality of 
work is so much; his rating for integrity is so much. We know fairly well who is 
going to get the job. There may be an odd case where two men are rated very 
closely. Now, we do not care whom we get of the two men; one is just as 
good as the other. 


By Mr. MaclInns: 


Q. In other words the department is the examining board?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the board makes the appointment on the score made by the 
examination?—A. This procedure was put into effect with the co-operation of 
the Civil Service Commission. Mr. Bland came up to the department and saw 
our difficulties, and since this procedure was adopted we have had no trouble. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Apparently then your department is a working demonstration of how 
well the system of promotion, on the basis you have outlined, has worked out? 
—A. Yes. 
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Q. So the Commission is the balancing weight to see that patronage does 
not creep in?—A. So long as we hew to the line, we have no trouble. Third sug- 
gestion. We would like the eligible lists so arranged that the Commission put on 
the eligible list sufficient men to cover our requirements for the year only. 
A man is advised he is going to get a job with the Post Office department. 
After twelve months he gets no job and he starts to make inquiries. Sometimes 
before he can get a job the eligible list is cancelled. We take men from the 
eligible list after two or three years who have just scraped by with 60 per cent. 
All that we ask is that the eligible lists be so arranged that they cover the 
annual requirements of the department. 

Q. Who would have jurisdiction over limiting the number of the positions? 
—A. The labour turnover due to the separation from the Service is more or 
less constant. | 

Q. Could the Commission set an eligible list?—A. We could ask the Com- 
mission to please make an arrangement to get up 60 nominations for such and 
such a class for the beginning of the year. 

Q. The Commission calls an examination and they may have 300 names? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the Commission having 800 names, can they delete 200 or 250 
and leave 50 as an eligible list?—A. You mean when the examination has 
taken place already? 

Q. Yes—A. What we suppose is that they would advertise that 60 people 
who got the highest marks would get the nomination. 

Q. Can you do that without legislation?—A. I could not say that. I 
imagine the Commission have power to do that in their own Act. I am not 
sure, but I imagine they have that power. 


The CHarrMAN: Look at Regulation 31. 


Mr. Buanp: I think Regulation 31 restricts the lists as to time but not 
as to the number of names. 


The Witness: It is the number of names I am talking about. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is under a section of the Act they have power to 
restrict the names. 


The Witness: I think they have power to make regulations with regard 
to time and probably names. 


The CuarrMaAn: Section 5 provides the Commission shall make such regu- 
lations as it deems necessary for carrying out the provisions of the Act. 


Mr. Buanp: The younger civilian applicants have practically no chance 
to fill the appointment. There is dissatisfaction on both sides of the case. It 
is a question of choosing which is the better, in the interests of the Service. 


The CHAIRMAN: The lesser evil of the two. 


The Wirness: Yes. We think the lesser evil of the two is to restrict the 
list. I think representations were made by Mr. Duncan in regard to the 
assistant postmastership at Quebec. 


The CuarrMaAn: In the course of the presentation of their suggestions, he 
was asked to give an individual instance of the point I mentioned. 


The Wirness: I am not speaking of it in a spirit of criticism, but the 
question of the assistant postmastership in Quebec was one where I was on 
the rating board myself and therefore I would like to mention that case, how 
it came about. I cannot do better than read a memorandum I prepared for 


Mr. Coolican, when I came back from Quebec. 
(Mr. E. J. Underwood. ] 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. What is the date of that?—A. 1931, October. My memorandum is 
dated then. It must have been somewhere about that time. 


Re: Ratings for the position of Assistant Postmaster, Quebec 


The ratings for this position are at present before the Civil Service 
Commission. The department does not yet know who will be the success- 
ful candidate, but from our appraisal of the ratings it will be Mr. J. B. L. 
Morin. The ratings were made out by the postmaster at Quebec and 
by the superintendent at Quebec, and the undersigned reviewed the 
ratings for “Fitness for the vacant position.” 

If any officers are competent to judge the qualifications of the various 
candidates, they are the postmaster and the district superintendent and 
in the presence of the undersigned these men discussed the merits and 
demerits of all the candidates who applied and the ratings given were 
arrived at after the ability, qualifications and personality of each candi- 
date had been weighed up. | 

It was known at the time the ratings were made out that Mr. Morin 
had failed at certain examinations in office duties and procedure. If the 
position for which the ratings were made was senior clerk or principal 
clerk more consideration would have been given to his fitness in this 
respect, but when the candidate is an applicant for the position of assistant 
postmaster the rating officers must look further than the man’s ability 
to pass a written examination. They must consider his ability to super- 
vise and administer a staff and to deal with the public on general post 
office questions, and it was on this basis that Mr. Morin was rated for 
the position. 

Dealing particularly with the question of examinations, it might be 
stated that Mr. Morin in his last three examinations on postal laws and 
reculations, obtained a percentage of 97, 93 and 86. 

On the 29th September, 1931, he passed a minor sortation examination 
with a percentage of 91-2. 

It is true that in October, 1930, he failed on an examination on office 
duties and procedure, obtaining only 62 per cent, but on looking at the 
questions set at that time it is found that Mr. Morin lost his chief marks 
on questions concerning international reply coupons and transactions of 
savings bank business. 

It is practically an impossibility for any employee to know every 
minor detail of post office laws and regulations so that he can answer 
satisfactorily any question set, and although the department does not 
countenance failures in any examination, nevertheless it is considered 
that notwithstanding his failure in the examination he had other quali- 
fications more important in the present competition which justified the 
rating given to him. 

In conclusion, it might be stated that in this case not only was Mr. 
Morin the selection of the postmaster and the district superintendent but 
the choice is also concurred in by the chief inspector, Mr. Fortier, who is 
in a position to Judge the merits of the various candidates, in view of 
the fact that he was acting postmaster at Quebec for an appreciable 
period during last year. 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 


The Chairman: 

_ Q. What was the point involved in this Quebec case?—A. The point was 
this Morin was a senior clerk, who stepped over several other employees to the 
position of assistant postmaster. 
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Q. These other employees were higher in rank than Morin?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they write the same competition?—-A. There was no written 
examination. You mean the one Morin failed on? 

Q. Did they write that, these other candidates?—A. Two of them did not 
~ have to pass that examination. These examinations are purely departmental 
examinations, not the Civil Service examination at all. 

Q. They take the place of the Civil Service examination?—A. We insist on 
all our men taking examinations each year to keep them up to scratch. We 
must do that, to keep them up to scratch. 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. Is it very important for the efficiency of the Service that they should 
have an examination each year?—A. I might say it is absolutely necessary. 
It is a very good thing. The point I want to make here is this man failed on 
a very minor tecnnical point. JI do not know to-day the particular regulations 
on which he failed, which I probably should know. They are on the back of an 
mternational reply coupon. It is a very minor detail and this man lost marks 
on this ground. We mark these papers in a very technical manner. We do 
that with malice aforethought. We want to keep them up to scratch. We 
want them to know the details in regard to the Post Office department work, 
properly expect them to know it thoroughly in detail. 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. Is it necessary for a man to pass an examination before he gets an 
annual increase?—-A. We use that as a basis for annual increases. Our em- 
ployees to get an annual increase must pass an examination of some kind, either 
an examination on sortation, or office duties and procedure, or postal laws and 
regulations. 

Q. What happens to those men who do not succeed for many years and 
have no increase in salary?—-A. We have cases that have not had increases for 
many years, by virtue of the fact that they have not passed the examination, 
and often when they have got past the point where they are entitled to annual 
increases—the maximum of their class—we nevertheless insist on these examina- 
tions to maintain the standard of the service. I can exemplify that by taking 
the question of sortation. If a man does not keep up with his studies on sorta- 
tion he becomes useless to us as a sorter. The method in which offices are served, 
the lines by which they are served are changed every time there is a change in 
a railway schedule. If we put in a new office the sorter must know where it is. 
Unless that man keeps up to scratch he is no good to us. Therefore, the only 
way he can do that is by our calling upon them to pass this examination. The 
point I would make in this case is that the examination was really not a vital 
factor in this competition. There were other factors which were of more con- 
cern—the man’s initiative, his ability to administer a staff, which was the import- 
ant factor, and his ability to meet the public; and, as I say, in this case the man 
that we put in has improved the service to a great extent in the Quebec post 
office. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Apparently, Mr. Underwood, this was a case where Morin was promoted 
to assistant postmaster from a lower grade than other applicants held at that 
time?—A. Yes. That is right. 

Q. And the recommendation of the department, for the reasons which you 
set out, was that he should obtain the promotion?—A. Yes. 

' Q. And it was confirmed or approved by the Civil Service Commission?—-A. 


Correct. 
[Mr. E. J. Underwood. ] 
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By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I would like to ask Mr. Underwood a question which I do not believe 
has yet been touched upon by the Post Office department officials. What experi- 
ence have you had with the Organization Branch of the Commission?—A. Well, 
I have had quite an extensive experience, in as far as the outside service is con- 
cerned, but our service is a very small one from an organization point of view. 

Q. Put it this way: Has the Organization Branch of the Civil Service been 
of any material assistance to your department?—-A. Yes, I would say in the 
matter of classifications they have. 

Q. I am not talking of classification?—A. Not as regards organization in 
the outside service, for this reason— 

Q. Or the inside service?—A. I cannot speak of the inside service; I do not 
know much about that; but as far as the outside service is concerned—the city 
post offices follow along natural lines. That organization falls on letter carriers, 
forward sortation, money orders and the like. 

Q. I do not think it is as simple as that. You spoke of the outside service. 
I asked you in so far as the Organization Branch is concerned, 1f the Commission 
has been of any use to you and your answer is no?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, in the second place, there was a suggestion made by the Organiza- 
tion Branch, or by Mr. Putman, I think, that your outside service could be 
improved and economized; did you see that suggestion?—A. Yes. 

@. That some city postmasters should take over the district superintendent’s 
work?—-A. That point was dealt with fully by Mr. Coolican this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: He is against it. 

Mr. Ernst: I agree with him. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Just one thing further. Your work is concerned largely with the outside 
service?—A. Yes. 

Q. Entirely?—A. Practically entirely. 

Q. Although you are a cog—.—A. In the departmental machine. 

Q. You do not know whether the Organization Branch has been called into 
your department in any way to render any assistance?—A. No. I would not 
know anything about that. That would be a matter for the Deputy. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I notice at page 36 of the returns from the Post Office Department, in 
answer to the query of the Committee for a statement showing the increase in 
the departmental staff due to the operation of the Civil Service Commission. 
this answer: “If the Civil Service Commission did not exist, the staff required 
would depend on the procedure adopted in respect to appointment and promo- 
tion.”—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, with regard to promotions, apparently from what you say it would 
not make a great deal of difference because vou are handling this yourself?—A. 
Not a great deal. The only thing is that we would not have the correspondence 
in referring it to the Commission. 

Q. “If all communications with the Civil Service Commission were discon- 
tinued, an approximate estimate of the possible staff reduction would be six 
employees?” —A. Yes. 

Q. It takes six employees to handle the work?—A. Correspondence re the 
revenue postmasters, and the filing which is necessary for it. 

Q. What filing?—A. You know the filing clerk. Take it this way: Say we 
have 12,000 offices—we must not take 12,000—7,500. The Commission does not 
appoint them—take the remaining 4,500 files. Every time a letter comes in on 
a competition we have to go and get that file and bring it up backwards and 
forwards. 

[Mr. E. J. Underwood.] 
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Q. So that the suggestion which Mr. Coolican and yourself have made with 
respect to the transfer of post offices with revenue less than $3,000 out of the 
service would mean quite a saving?—-A. A corresponding reduction in the inside 
service, in addition to the saving in the outside service, yes. 

Q. I notice also in looking over the report, that as might be expected with 
a great number of employees, that there are a number of dismissals because of 

thefts?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is the department protected by bonds, or insurance?—A. No. 
Q. No protection whatever?—A. Not of that kind. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Do you not take personal bonds?—-A. There used to be a system. 
@. You do with the mail drivers?—A. I do not think so now. We used to 
have it. Oh, yes, for mail contracts, yes. There is a bond in those cases, but 
not in regard to our ordinary civil servant; no. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
@. I had not in mind the mail contracts, because I know they are bonded? 
—A. Yes, they have a bond. 
@. But in the other cases, do you mean to say that the Post Office depart- 
ment has no protection?—A. No bonds. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Revenue postmasters are not bonded?—A. Not bonded. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. It is not only revenue postmasters?—A. You mean all employees proper 
in the city offices? 

@. Employees proper?—A. The regular civil servant? 

Q. I did figure out roughly the number. I think I saw 60 or 70 cases of 
dismissals because of theft. What happens in those cases so far as the actual 
loss is concerned by reason of the theft?—A. It is a point with which I am not 
very familiar myself, but I will explain it as well as I can. Mr. Coolican would 
know more about it. 


Buy Mr. C heurier: 


Q. The honesty of your employees is good?—A. The efficiency of .our 
inspectors is very good. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are a great booster for the Post Office department?—A. We have 
to be. We have one thing in mind, and that is the good of the public service. 
We have to pull together. 

Q. You mean that you all pull at the same time with different oars?—A. I 
accept the correction. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Apparently, there have been from 1925 to 1931, according to your returns, 
88 cases of dismissal for theft?—A. Yes. 

Q. And would you say that the Government is protected?—A. Yes. 

Q. May I put it that way?—A. Yes. That is one thing that the Post Office 
department is very keen on, and that is the inviolability of the mail; it is a 
commandment with us. 

Q. That is the first principle?—A. Absolutely. 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. The amounts would not be substantial?—A. No, small amounts. Never 
anything very serious. We have never allowed it to go that far. We pick them 
up before it gets to that. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Does a prosecution follow?—A. In some cases. We are very generous 
in that regard. What we are more concerned with is getting rid of the man. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. The punishment is rather severe?—A. It is very severe for tampering 
with the mail—very very serious—there is a minimum of three years. 


The CuarrMANn: In my experience in defending people I have found that 
very punishment very often helps me with the jury to get a man off. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Have you any suggestions to make, Mr. Underwood, as to any saving 
in the matter of routine proceedings as between your department and the Civil 
Service Commission?—A. Not other than the three points we mentioned. We 
nave a very good working arrangement with the Commission, and we have the 
red tape backed right off the board. 

Q. I am glad to hear that?—-A. We can say it because the Commission may 
give us a little more latitude than other people, but we have got to have it. We 
bave to run our service. We cannot have any delays as far as the service is 
concerned. We simply have got to give the public the service. 

Q. And you have been given considerable latitude in connection with a lot of. 
these matters?—A. Probably I should say that we have had 100 per cent co- 
operation, and latitude where it is necessary. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Mr. Underwood, with regard to the statements which you have jusi, 
been making, in order that we may have the matter clear—these references to 
the Post Office department and its service, other than the revenue postmasters, 
vou dealt with them in a separate class?—A. Yes. I have dealt with those 
separately—two different classes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I have some inquiries to make with regard to certain appointments in 
Ee west. Does that come under you?—A. Yes. If they are in the city post 
offices. 

Q. There is the appointment of Mr. Morrow as assistant postmaster?— 
A. New Westminster? 

Q. Yes, 1929; I believe; and Mr. Huff,’ the Soatiion of overseer, and Mr. 
Bolton to the clerical staff, and the demotion of Mr. Dransfield?—A. Are these 
all in New Westminster? 

Q. Yes. All in New Westminster?—A. Would you like a memorandum? 

Q. If you will have the files here, we will ask questions on them?-—A. What- 
ever you wish; it is all the same to me. 

Cr SVou had better bring nus files. 

[Mr. EK. J. Underwood.] 
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The CuHatrMAN: I would like to take this opportunity of correcting some- 
thing appearing in the record of the proceedings which I have observed. In a 
discussion which took place at page 259 of the record, Mr. Chevrier is credited 
with saying: 

When there have been a number of inroads made on the merit system, 
I have no hesitation in saying, right now, it is my mind there is another 
encroachment and that is the thin edge of the wedge. I am not in favour 
of that legislation at all. 


That is dealing with the question of private secretaries. The next statement, 
according to the record, 1s: 


The Chairman: I think I agree with you. 


I never made such a statement. I think the honourable gentleman who sits on 
my left, Mr. MacInnis, is responsible for the statement. I think that was his 
statement. I cannot understand his dulcet tone being taken for mine. 


Mr. MacInnis: I think that is correct. 
Mr. Cuevrigr: I still agree with what I said. 
Mr. MacInnis: I still agree with you. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Wednesday, April 13, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


[Mr. E. J. Underwood.] 
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Hovusr or Commons, 


Apri 138, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee to inquire into appointments to and the 
control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally the admini- 
stration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 o’clock a.m., 
Mr. Lawson presiding. 


Dr. ArTHUR BEAUCHESNE, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The correct title of your official position is Clerk of the House of 
Commons, is it not?—A. Yes. 

@. Dr. Beauchesne, some representations were made to the Committee that 
all employees and those engaged in the service of the House of Commons should 
be brought under the Civil Service Commission. The Committee thought they 
would like to have your views with respect to the matter, because of your 
knowledge of the Service and vour intimate knowledge of the situation. Would 
you be good enough to iet us have your views in connection with that?—A. 
Whilst, Mr. Chairman, the intention was to bring in the temporary employees 
of the House of Commons under the terms of the Civil Service Act as permanent 
ones—under the Act, at the present time, the permanent employees of the House 
are the only ones that come under the provisions of the Civil Service Act— 
there is nothing in the Act with respect to temporary employees, who are about 
300 in number during the session. They are appointed on recommendation 
altogether, with the approval of the Speaker,—on my recommendation and that 
of the Sergeant at Arms, with the approval of the Speaker. This is done under 
the Standing Orders of the House. Of course I am decidedly opposed to having 
these employees appointed by the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. That is the permanents?—A. Of course I am opposed to both. I think 
the Civil Service Commission does not work out weli in that connection and I 
think it was a great mistake to bring the permanent employees of the House of 
Commons under the Civil Service Commission, because there were a great many 
reasons against that. In the first place it is a question of principle. J think 
it is one of the privileges and one of the immunities of the House of Commons 
to have control of its officers. In a memorandum left by one of the most 
distinguished Clerks of the House, Sir John Bourinot, before the Civil Service 
Law was passed, I find the following: 

The control and management of the officers of the Houses are as 
completely within the privileges of the Houses as necessary to the 
conservation of dignity and the efficient conduct of public business, by a 
legislative body, as “any regulation of its own proceedings, within its own 
walls.” These officers are under the guidance of certain Rules and Orders 
of the Houses which are among the regulations of its (sic) proceedings, 
and as essentially matters of privilege as the appointment of Committees, 
the conduct of public business and the procedure of the Houses generally, 
including the acts of the Speaker himself in the Chair. 

[Dr. A. Beauchesne.] 
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Now, of course, the House of Commons has divested itself of some 
of its privileges by transferrmg to the Civil Service Commission the ap- 
pointment of its employees, their classification, the fixing of their salaries, 
their promotion, but not their dismissal or not the organization of its 
staff. The matter was brought up in 1908, when the first Civil Service Act 
was passed, by the late Sydney Fisher. Sir Robert Borden then took the stand 
that the organization of the House of Commons should not be placed under a 
Commission responsible to the Governor in Council. The opinion of 
the late Sydney Fisher will be found in Hansard, June 29, 1928. The House of 
Commons is not a department of Government: it is not under a responsible 
Minister of the Crown. The members of the House of Commons come to Ottawa 
in order to control the government. It seems to me the House should have 
the right to appoint its officers and the officers should not be appointed by Govern- 
ment. There are no departments of the Service in which the duties are similar 
iy those in the House of Commons. No man trained in ordinary government 
department affairs is competent to fill any of our ordinary positions. For 
instance, we have Committee Clerks. There is no department which could train 
a Committee Clerk for us. We have six or seven. We have the Journals 
Branch. Where is the department which could train a man for the Journals 
Branch? If a man leaves the Journals Branch, or the Committee Branch, where 
is the department which could give him a training to fill such a position? 
There is none. We have our Law Branch. Our Law Branch cannot be assimi- 
lated to departmental Law Clerks. Our Law Clerks draft laws for the depart- 
ments at the request of the deputy ministers. Upon their experience depend 
a lot of very important decisions. It may be the ruination of a family; 
it may be the downfall of a Government. These men need special training and 
are very good men. The Civil Service Commission never understood that. We 
had the Civil Service Commission, in 1929, to reclassify our staff. The Civil 
Service Commission refused to give our Law Clerks, for instance, a higher salary 
than the Editor of Debates. I never could understand it. We had a gentleman 
from the Civil Service Commission, Mr. Putman, who had charge of the 
reorganization. He was not with me more than half an hour and he reorganized 
a staff of 80 or 90 people, in the special branches of the House of Commons— 
where there are specially trained officers—like the Journals Branch; the Com- 
mittee Branch; our Accountant’s Office, where we require special accounting 
and our Stationery Branch. We spend $25,000 on our stationery here. The 
Chief of our Stationery Branch is also in charge of Requisitions; he has a 
very important position, but still the Civil Service Commission think his position 
must not be classified higher than that of a stationery clerk, because he belongs 
to a class. They have an automatic classification, and they apply it to us. 
We claim they cannot apply it to us because the circumstances are different. 
Our people work day and night during sessions. True, they may have a long 
recess, although not as long as people think. If you consider they have to 
work, morning, afternoon, and evening, during the session of 125 days and 
their work increases a few weeks before and after the session, if you figure this 
out they, of course, put in more working hours in the year than the ordinary 
civil servant who works only during statutory hours in the departments. So 
far as that goes the House is quite different altogether from the departments. 

I see that the Chairman of the Commission suggested in his evidence that 
the law be amended so that in case any decision will have to be taken with 
regard to our officers’ classification and salary during recess, that that decision 
be taken up by the Governor in Council. The Chairman of the Commission 
said that was an old law but that it was deleted in the revision of the Statutes 
in 1927. I do not understand it that way. It was always the law; it was a 
law passed in 1908. In 1927, when the revision was made, they divided it into 
[Dr. A. Beauchesne.] 
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two paragraphs. Where there was a comma they put in a period. They made 
a new paragraph in order to make it clearer. In 1908, as we can see by reading 
the Debates, it was distinctly understood that the Governor in Council would 
never have anything to do with the approval of the recommendation from the 
Civil Service Commission respecting our employees. Since we have our own 
organization is it not logical that we should have the final say as to the classifica- 
- tion and the salaries? We have always had to resist continuous encroachment 
on the part of the Civil Service Commission upon our rights. When we asked 
the Civil Cervice Commission, some years ago, in 1928, to classify the staff, it 
made an attempt at organization and classification. The preamble of its report 
reads as follows:— 


The Civil Service Commission, on the recommendation of the Honour- 
able the Speaker of the House of Commons, and as provided in Section 
61 of the Civil Service Act, respectfully begs to report as follows in con- 
nection with the organization and classification of the members of the 
permanent staff of the House of Commons, and submits for favourable 
consideration and approval by Resolution of the House: 

The Civil Service Commission had nothing to do with our organiza- 
tion, still it assumed that power in this report and submitted to the House 
of Commons for its approval a report respecting both organization and classi- 
fication. I had to divide their report in two, one for classification which was 
under their control and one for organization which was under our control, and 
Mr. Speaker presented both to the House. They were accepted and passed. 
Of course, the Civil Service Commission refused about half of the suggestions 
we made and we have never had any reason for it. It seems to me it is very 
important for us to know those reasons. After the classification was finished, 
there was more dissatisfaction amongst the staff of the House of Commons 
than there had ever been before. It made the unrest of the staff much 
worse than it ever was. We had asked for increases, in order to make 
the salaries uniform.’ They were refused, without any reason. I submitted 
to the Civil Service Commission that the Chief of the Journals Branch, 
the Chief of the Committee Branch and the Chief of the Debates Branch were 
three chiefs who should have the same salaries. I claimed that the Chief of 
the Journals Branch was the most important. He is the officer who comes next 
after the Assistant Clerk, after the Clerk of the Table. He has charge of the 
drafting of votes and proceedings; he reports the proceedings. His report is 
the res gestae of the House of Commons. It is a report of the proceedings which 
is accepted under the Evidence Act in any case where evidence must be estab- 
lished as to what the House has done on certain matters. The man who drafts 
that must be very familiar with certain Rules and certain Standing Orders. 
It is really a technical position. It is very well done now by Mr. King, who has 
been there for a great number of years—over forty years. Mr. Putman, in the 
time he was here, probably did not intend, and did not report, that Mr. King’s 
salary should be more than Mr. Simpson’s. Mr. King got an increase from 
$4,140 to $4,440, leaving Mr. Boyce, his assistant, with $1,000 less. The gap 
was too large and, of course, Mr. Boyce, the assistant, had a proper grievance. 
The same happened in the Committee Branch, where Mr. Cloutier was left 
at the same salary. He is now Chief of the Branch of which Mr. Todd was 
then Chief. Now, I need not go through all that, but it is sufficient to say that 
no reasons were given to us. We were not given the satisfaction of knowing 
why our request for reclassification, which we had prepared with some care, was 
refused. One.of the great drawbacks with regard to the Civil Service Com- 
mission in connection with the House of Commons is the length of time it takes 
to make an appointment. We needed the appointment of an assistant curator 
of the Reading Room. We asked the Civil Service Commission by requisition 


on November 14, 1930, to make the appointment. 
[Dr. A. Beauchesne.] 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. What date?—A. November 14, 1930. The appointment was made on 
May 12, 1931. It took all that time, from 1930 to 1931, to make that appoint- 
ment for a salary of $1,080 a year. 

Q. Just before you leave that: Why?—A. That is what I do not know. I 
do not know that. 

Q. To your knowledge is there any reason for that?—A. Not at all. It © 
seems to me the system is bad. I do not know what happened. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. If you had had the rights and privileges you are now suggesting you 
should have, how long would it have taken you to have made that appointment? 
—A. Half a day. | 

@. What would your procedure have been?—A. Well, I’ have a long list 
of applicants and I know a lot of people here, in the Civil Service, and else- 
where, and I could have selected one in half a day. 

Q. You would have confined your selection to the city of Ottawa?—A. 
Not necessarily. I would not do that as a principle. If anybody came from 
outside and was competent I would have considered him. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. How would he know in half a day there was a vacancy?—A. I would 
know. 

Q. So that you would know in half a day. That would be half a day from 
the time the vacancy occurred until the time the vacancy was filled?—A. Yes. 

Q. How were you to get word to a person outside of Ottawa in half a day? 
—A.I was not considering that at all. I will give you some more examples. 
I can admit, when one has to choose his civil servants from over the whole 
of the Dominion it will take some time, but I do not think it should take 
six months. 

Now, I will give you some more instances: There was a man to be 
appointed as assistant parliamentary reporter. The requisition was sent to 
the Civil Service Commission on July 23, 1930; the appointment was made on 
February 25, 1931. There were two appointments. 


By the Chairman: 


@. Excuse me. What were the appointments? As what?—A. Appointment 
as assistant parliamentary reporter. Then there was a position in the account- 
ant’s office. There there was some delay. We asked that the proceedings be 
held, but it was on the 6th May, 1930, that we made the application and the 
appointment was made on the 17th April, 1931. 

@. What was the position?—A. Clerk in the Accountant’s Office. 

@. Any reason that you know of for delay there?—-A. There were some 
appointees; one of them did not accept; it took some time before one made a 
decision; another one found another position and did not accept and then there 
was some other delay. One of them was in British Columbia and he stepped 
out, and I took the fourth that had passed the examination and that, of course, 
caused some delay. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. In 1930, in 1931, how many positions were filled in the House of Com- 
mons staff, or what you are reviewing at the moment?—A. In 1930 and in 1931, 
offhand, I would name Howe, Butt, Bissonnette, Schryburt. There were maybe 
four more in the two years. Four would be a big year. 
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Q. How many?—A. Four. 

Q. There were only four altogether?—A. There may be some years where 
there are as many as four vacancies; there may be some years where there are 
no vacancies. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. In your opinion would it tend to improve the service in the House of 
Commons, also would it make the staff itself any more efficient, if you had the 
privileges which you think you should have?—A. I think so. 

Q@. And then, of course, as has been pointed out in the previous question 
I asked you, you would confine your choice pretty much to a limited area?—A. 
I do not consider that in the least. I would gladly accept the present system, 
provided we made the choice. 

Q. That is the only difference?—A. The difference is very important. We 
are in a better position to choose men. The Civil Service Commission has given 
us some men that were very good—and some men we could not keep. In the 
final analysis, we did make the choice. The Commission is in a very happy 
position. When a good appointment is made it takes credit for it, but if the 
appointee does not make good, it says: the deputy head accepted him. Every 
man is appointed on six months’ probation. Thus we have the final choice. 

Q. The deputy head has the right to refuse?—A. If he has the right to 
refuse, why has he not the right to choose? They gave us some men we could 
not keep. I would say they gave us a translator last year whom we could not 
keep. He was not a good translator. They have given us people we could not 
keep on the staff for personal reasons, people whose behaviour was not good 
and things like that. I think perhaps the system may work fairly satisfactory 
in appointing people from the outside. 

Q. Perhaps?—A. Perhaps fairly satisfactory. We have made appointments 
through the estimates and I would say most are very good, with some bad. I 
would say the Civil Service Commission might work it all right as far as that 
goes, but for promotion it is different. In promotions it does not always work 
out. well. 

Q. Because of seniority?—A. Because of seniority. It does not always 
work out well. 

Q. Are you giving your evidence now for the staff of the House of Com- 
mons? I mean did you discuss 1t with them, or are you merely speaking now 
as one whose suggestions if adopted and recommended to the Government would 
have the right to make all the appointments, subject to the approval of the 
Speaker? Does the staff approve of your statements?—A. I am speaking in 
the interests of the House of Commons. 

Q. Are you speaking for the staff?—A. I am speaking for the management 
of the House. - 

Q. But you have not discussed it with the service, as you have it to-day ?— 
A. No. I think the efficient management of the affairs of the House is the first 
consideration. 

Q. It should be. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Dr. Beauchesne, in making the appointments of Tere who are not now 
within the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission, those appointments are 
not confined to the city of Ottawa?—A. Oh, no. We have a large proportion 
from outside of Ottawa. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Dr. Beauchesne says if he had the power to make appointments he could 


have made them in half a day instead of taking nine months?—A. In some 
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instances. That is what I object to even in some instances. I would not like 
the idea to go abroad that I said I would make every appointment in half a day, 
but I would be perfectly willing to send out notices all over the Dominion and 
not wait, and I do not think it would take nine months, as it did in the Civil 
Service Commission, in some instances. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. It would not be fair to have the idea go abroad that it takes nine months 
in every instance?—A. I do not say in every instance, but it takes a long time. I 
have given you cases where there was no interference and it took nine months. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Dr. Beauchesne means there was no departmental interference?—A. No 
departmental interference, and there is no correspondence with the Civil Service 
Commission showing that I asked for any delay. Now, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion must have very good reason, which they probably have, to show why their 
system is very slow. | 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. In regard to these half-hour appointments: If appointments in the House 
of Commons are open to people of Canada in general— —A. What do you mean 
by half-hour appointments— 

Q. You said you could fill the appointments in half an hour?—A. No, half 
a day. 

@. How can you advertise all over the Dominion and get replies in half a 
day’—A. I would not insist on making the appointment in half a day. What 
I had in mind was, it should not take more than half a day to make the 
appointment, when everything is ready. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


@. My question to you was, following up your statement that it took the 
Commission nine months; how long would you take. You said half a day, as 
against nine months?—A. Now, that you explain the question to me, I will not 
say half a day. 

@. You said it took a long time, leaving it to the Civil Service Commission? 
—A. I might have said it would take half a day. That is not the gist of my 
evidence here, that I would say it took half a day. 

Q. I merely ask you how long it would take you?—A. I think five or six 
weeks at the most. 

Q. I do not wish that evidence to go out through the country that you can 
do something in half a day the Civil Service Commission could not do in nine 
months. 

By the Charman: 


Q. I consider Dr. Beauchesne was speaking figuratively, not literally. I 
presume when you referred to a list of persons you had available who were 
desirous of procuring appointments, I presume there are people on the staff 
other than from Ottawa?—A. Yes, there are some from all over the Dominion. 

Q. I suppose, from time to time, you receive requests or representations 
from people, or on behalf of people, who desire appointment to the House of 
Commons staff?—A. I do. 

Q. And those are now available to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you just outline, in a rough way, for the Committee, those 
appointments generally to the House of Commons staff which are now permanent 
appointments and hence made by the Civil Service Commission, as distinguished 
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from those which are purely temporary appointments, made on your recom- 
mendation, subject to approval?—A. The permanent appointments are those 
officers who require special training for the performance of their sessional 
duties, and they are paid the whole year round in order that their services 
may be secured every session. There are in the Law Branch, the joint Law 
Clerks. In the Law Translation Branch, there is a chief and there are two 
assistants. In the Journals Branch, there is a chief and the assistant and a 
head clerk; the chief of French journals. There are in the Committee and 
private legislation Branch, the chief of the Branch, an assistant chief, senior 
committee clerk and four committee clerks. In the general translation branch, 
there is the chief, and ten parliamentary translators. In the debates and trans- 
lation branch, there is a chief, an assistant chief and 14 translators. Then 
there is the Debates Reporting Branch, with an editor of the English section 
and six parliamentary reporters. They have amanuenses appointed on the 
temporary staff. There is the editor of French debates, and one French parlia- 
mentary reporter. There is the chief accountant, with two accountants. There 
is the chief of parliamentary papers. There is a large staff of over 80 steno- 
graphers, who are temporary. A postmaster, who has an assistant and a 
permanent clerk there and there are eight or nine temporary clerks. There is 
a Curator of the reading room, two assistant curators of the reading room, 
and then there is the joint parliamentary distribution office, consisting of a 
chief assistant and a clerk. There is the chief parliamentary messenger and the 
chief housekeeper. 

Q. Those under them are temporary?—A. Those are temporary. They are 
appointed every session. 

Q. What about the protective service of the House?—A. The protective 
service of the House is temporary. It is under the Sergeant at Arms. 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. Do you mean to say for organization or classification of all these the 
Commission never ask you any for suggestions?—A. No. I went before the 
Civil Service Commission and I delivered a monologue there for an hour and a 
half and they did not put me a single question. The three Commissioners were 
there, with some of their officers, and I spoke for about an hour and a half. 
They never put a question to me. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Any action taken as a result?—A. They refused half of my requests. 
I never knew why. 


Mr. VALLANCE: You were lucky. 


Q. They refused half of it?--A. Yes. I think it would have been much 
better if they refused all, because there would have been less dissatisfaction on 
the staff. There is a great question, where this organization stops and classifica- 
tion starts. We decide we should have two clerks, Grade 4, in a branch and we 
send the requisition to the Civil Service Commission and they say, “We are going 
to give you a clerk grade 2. You need only a clerk of that grade.” Is not that an 
encroachment on our organization? The matter was submitted to the depart- 
ment of Justice and the department of Justice gave the opinion that, in making 
the classification, the Civil Service Commission could encroach on the organi- 
zation. If they can do it, why cannot we not encroach on classification in 
making our organization. It seemed to me if it applied in one case, it should 


apply in the other case. 
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By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. You say Mr. Putman, who is chief of the Organization Branch of the 
Commission came to the House of Commons and spent half a day going 
over— -—A. That is a little exaggerated. Half an hour. 

Q. Going over what? The whole staff of the House?—A. He came to 
my office. 

@. How did he come? By request?—A. By request, yes. It was under- 
stood he would send a gentleman here to look over the situation, and that was all 
that was done. 

Q. Was there any concrete suggestion for re-organization?—A. He had 
nothing to do with the re-organization. It was purely re-classification and 
salary. 

Q. With whom did he confer, while he was here?—A. He was with me for 
half an hour at the most and he went down to the Accountant’s Office, and I 
think that is all he did. 

Q@. I suppose he was very busy?—A. I am sure he is very busy. 

Q. As a result of it, did he propose any suggestions for classification or 
not? Did he himself initiate anything or did you initiate it?—A. I initiated it, 
and after he had considered my scheme he came here—after we had some 
correspondence and negotiations with the Commission—he came here to see for 
himself, before he made a report to the Commission. 

@. Was the House in session or not?—A. I do not think it was. 

(). And there would be a number of permanent officials who would not be on 
duty then?—A. They were all told to be here. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Did you have a chart?—A. Yes, I had a chart specially prepared for 
chat. 

Q. Was that chart prepared by your officers or by the Civil Service Com- 
mission?—A. By our officers. J have a copy of it here. Here is my chart. 

Q. I will give it back to you.-—A. The red ink figures are our suggestions. 
If you want the Commission’s report on that, I can let you have it. 

. I take it the red figures are the suggested changes?—A. The suggested 
changes. 

Q. For re-classification?—A. Yes. Perhaps I could produce that as an 
exhibit. 

Q. Let us take first your first suggestion, for re-classification. I will not 
give the figures. For the alteration? Now first there is secretary to the Clerk of 
the House?—A. Yes. That position does not exist. It was our intention to 
create that after. We wanted it classified first. Then in the Law Branch; two 
law clerks; clerk, Grade 4; and a law stenographer. In the translation branch: 
a chief, law translation branch, and the chief of general translation branch and 
the ten parliamentary translators. In the Committee Branch; the Chief Clerk of 
Committees. 

Q. In the Committee Branch you suggested re-classification for practically 
everyone?—A. In which branch? 

Q. The Committee Branch?—A. Yes. 

Q. For all except one?—A. Yes, and that exception is in red ink there. 

Q. In the reporting branch you suggested the reclassification of assistant 
parliamentary reporter and senior reporter of committees to parliamentary 
reporter and senior reporter of committees. In the Hansard translation you sug- 
gested chief, Hansard translation branch, and the chief editor of debates and 
chief of reporting branch. In the Accountant’s office: departmental accountant, 
grade 4; departmental accountant, grade 1. Then you suggested the chief 
parliamentary messenger and housekeeper and assistant chief parliamentary 
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messengers, three confidential parliamentary messengers; two pages; two super- 
visors of char service; chief of protective service and four sergeants of protective 
service; manager of joint parliamentary restaurants?—A. Yes. 
. Then, you have chief of stationery and requisition branch?—A. Yes. 
. Principal clerk?—A. Yes. 
Clerk, grade 4; chief clerk of the branch?—A. Yes. 
Two clerks, grade 3?—A. Yes. 
Clerk, sessional papers?—A. Yes. 
Clerk of orders?—A. Yes. 
And of notices?—A. Yes. 
Now, the editor of debates, your changes are in red?—A. Yes. 
Postmaster, House of Commons?—A. Yes. 
. Assistant postmaster?—A. Yes. 
Curator of reading room?—A. Yes. 
. Two assistant curators?—A. Yes. 
. And in the parliamentary distribution office, chief government distri- 
bution office, title to be changed to chief of parliamentary distribution office ?— 
A. Yes. 
Q. Principal clerk and clerk, grade 3?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any comprehensive summary of these requisitions which 
were granted in your suggested reclassification?—-A. Yes, there is the law clerk. 
Q. Yes—A. The maximum granted by the Commission was $4,620, the 
chief, and the assistant—you see Mr. Olivier there and Mr. Troop. Mr. Troop 
was granted $4,620 and Mr. Olivier, $4,440. 
@. That is the maximum?—A. Yes. 
Q. Perhaps you could file a copy of the Civil Service report. That would 
be the best way to get that?—A. Yes, I could file a copy. 
@. Perhaps that could be put in the record?—A. I will put this in for the 
record. (For Report: See Appendix “T’”). 


By Mr. Vailance: 


Q. Has the staff of the House of Commons been under the Civil Service 
Commission since the Commission started to operate?—A. Yes, since 1908, for 
everything except organization and dismissal. There is a section of the House . 
of Commons Act which governs dismissal. 

Q. How long have you been Clerk of the House?—-A. Since January, 1925. 

Q. You were Assistant Clerk before that?—A. Yes. 

(. Since how long?—A. I was assistant from 1916 to 1925. 

Q. So that the staff has been under the control of the Civil Service Com- 
mission during your term of office?7—-A. These matters have been under the 
Commission’s control, yes. We asked the Civil Service Commission to give us 
at least a parliamentary service which would be different from the other services, 
from which there could be classes for appointments and promotion. 


LOLLLHLOLOELLO 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Does a provision apply to the Clerks of Committees, for instance, 
as distinct from other civil servants, that they are allowed to perform services 
outside of their duties to obtain money during that part of the year when 
they are not required here?—A. That applies to all our officers, under section 
62 of the Civil Service Act. During recess of Parliament they can work and 
make money and be paid, even by the Government. We have some reporters 
who work as reporters on Royal Commissions. They are paid by the Govern- 
ment and there are some of our other officers who work in court houses. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q@. Reporters?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Frankly, what I have had in mind was this: since I have been Chairman 
of this Committee, I have had a much better conception of the responsibility, 
long hours, and good work done by the Clerks of Committees—and the reporters 
—of this House. Yet I notice the remuneration provided for them by the Com- 
mission is not what one would call princely?—A. We have asked the Commission 
to increase the salaries of the parliamentary and assistant parliamentary report- 
ers and they have refused to do it. We have referred the matter to the govern- 
ment at last because we have been unable to get a reporter for debates and com- 
mittees, since the salary is too small. We get good men from Butcher’s staff; we 
get good men from the Court House in Montreal. These men are willing to come 
here temporarily but, when we ask them to start permanent here for $2,400 a 
year, they refuse it. It is too small. As a matter of fact we have been unable 
for six months to get an appointee on that staff, and it is overworked. An 
examination was held and we could not find a competent man—nobody passed. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Do these reporters come under the Civil Service Commission?—A. They 
are under the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. Formerly they used to be appointed by the Debates Committee?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. The stenographers are practically in the same position as the reporters, 
that they have to work here part of the year and part of time it is rather 
difficult to get other employment, between seasons?—-A. Well, I do not know 
about that. Stenographers are not appointed permanently. I do not know how 
they fare during recess. 


By the Charman: 


A. Are you talking about House of Commons reporters, sessional reporters 
or stenographers?—-A. Sessional stenographers. 


By Mr. MaclInns: 


Q. I thought they were all in the same category?—A. No, they are not. 
A correspondence stenographer does not need to have the same skill as a reporter 
who can report speeches. It is very difficult for those stenographers to get work 
between sessions. They never know how long the session is going to last and 
they never know when they will be called on. I think some of them come here 
and after the session, they get temporary positions for six months, and then 
they are eligible for another session. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Is there not a proposal on foot to put the stenographic staff here on a 
permanent basis?—A. No, not for that. There is a movement on foot to put 
the debates amanuenses on a permanent footing because the Editor of Debates 
tells me those typists must be superior typists and we have a staff that 
has been here for years; some of them have been here for fifteen or twenty 
years. They work here session after session; they are not eligible for pension, 
however, because they are not permanent. They make about $1,000. It has been 
suggested they be paid on a yearly basis and then they would have all the 
privileges of a permanent classification. 

Q. Why could not that be arranged?—A. I think it could be arranged. 

Q. Do you not think it would give a more efficient staff?—A. I think it 
would, although we have an efficient staff now. 
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Q. I am not condemning it, but would it not give you a greater efficiency. 
I come here one year and I have one stenographer and another year I have 
another to do the same work. Where I come from, there are a great many 
people with German names. Every time I dictate a letter, I have to spell the 
‘names?—A. IJ think our stenographers average about $600. You have a session 
that lasts pretty long, so if they work only four or five months they will be 
paid $600 a year at the most. If you create a permanent position at $600 and 
you make it lucrative enough to attract efficient girls— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You cannot get efficient stenographers for $600?—A. We might appoint 
them as permanent, but pay them only during the session. 

Q. If we take Hamilton, Toronto and Montreal, good stenographers will 
get $25 a week in salary and work the year around and they have no deductions 
for ordinary illness and they get holidays every season. Where are you going 
to get girls of that type, where they are paid $30 a week or more, for a period 
of three and a half to six months. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Do you not get hundreds of applications for these positions?—A. I sup- 
pose this year we must have rejected over 100 applications. 
The CHAIRMAN: This year is a very extraordinary year. I think you will 
notice an improvement in the efficiency of the stenographers. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. In normal times, how many applications will you have each season?—A. 
In normal times—I did not always handle that myself. It is Mr. Smith, but 
I would not imagine he would have more than 50. 

Q. Do you have to advertise for them?—A. No, we generally have them 
from session to session. These stenographers are not idle; they usually have 
positions during the recess. 

Q. Between sessions they have all that time to get permanent work if they 
want it?—A. I think it is a bad thing to rely on sessional work. As a matter 
of fact the public thinks now they are getting too much. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Dr. Beauchesne. 


KE. J. UNDERWOOD, recalled: 


Mr. Unverwoop: Might I first submit the information which Mr. Bowman 
asked for in regard to the allowances for four revenue postmasters: Preston, 
Ont.; Prescott, Ont.; Simcoe, Ont,; and Bagotville, P.Q. 

PRESTON, ONT. 
Revenue year ended 3lst March 1931 


ene Ce ee ee. he ae ny tes Sp aoa a 
Money order commissions collected from public.. . 568 91 


$ 21,091 31 
PONE A TT BO CIODR vice arte neree om. otek p klawe torre se Oa demoleo 
DPMP NGO eee he cs ahd ree tee, we ee 2 2e,O0F 20 
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Remuneration 
Percentage on reventie ST OL Ge 
FPOrWard ATO BICC sc. 5. eee ery out ak atte 82 00 
Box rent commissions.. .. Br Bi as Petites 1 638 00 
Commissions on Postal Note, Savings Bank and 
Government Annuities business. . ae is ae 36 45 
$ 6,772 45 
PRESCOTT, ONT. 

Revenue year ended 31st March 1931 
Stamp sales... ou. . ..$ 14,129 17 
Money order commission n collected from public. . fi o tbs 3O. 12 
$ 15,259 29 
Bax cremt colléctions 02%. hing sia vads eiodw. aque iad h7 0 
GrOSs TEVENUC..6 wa yoke lse ie Peake alle oan ee ee ee 

Remuneration 
Percentage on reverie. ye Oe BY 4 Os OU 
INIZDE a lOWANCe?: tmie weet ee on, sags ew ares eee 400 00 
Forward dlewateb he ior ey Mae bt PAO ae 373 00 
Box rent commissions.. .. PLNGY 584 00 
Commissions on postal note and savings bank 

business Oy Yee RO, POP Oe yay 35 54 

$ 5,844 54 

SIMCOE, ONT. 
Revenue year ended 31st March 1931 

Stamp sales.. .. . ..$ 33,5388 42 
Money order commissions s collected from public. . 1,182 99 
$ 34,721 41 

Box rent collections." oe. Se we be os ce iC Ane SEL ie 
Gross-reventier./ on eo oe, UD PERSO IS Bee aoee. 

Remuneration 
Percentage on revenue... ce ee el 1G BjS4H00 
Nighaliow sneer y/ 27. 2. AG) aeons Bit oF; 40 00 
Forward allowanéey «iV /0800. OA LA), 2am. 29 00 
Box rent commissions.. .. earns 867 00 
Commissions on Postal Note, "Savings Bank and 

Government Annuities business.. .. .. .. .. 79 74 
$ 9,359 74 
BAGOTVILLE, P.Q. 
Revenue year ended 31st March 1931 
Stamp sales.... .. ..$ 2,739 69 
Money order commissions . collected from public. . , 385 79 
ORO MML@ROUUC a. Ose eit. ae Hee. os) ca eee 
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Remuneration 
Re CO PECL ete fave ik ce TES pt toe ae Lee BO 
Tg oy kha Soa dM SL SR dS ee Ph 210 00 
Tern Ae Wane ee: Oe SRL Os STMT ed ks 3 00 
See Cle ee ee ae, BE BOG 175 00 
Commissions on Postal Note business... .. .. .... 16 85 


$ 1,819 85 


Mr. Bowman also asked for two files showing the procedure followed in city 
post offices in regard to promotion. In one case senior clerks, where we ad- 
vertised a position without submitting the case to the Civil Service Commission, 
and one where we submitted it to the Commission and they advertised it. 

The CHarRMAN: Leave them with Mr. Bowman, and then if he wants to 
he may ask any questions later. 

Mr. Unperwoop: Then I have the cases asked for by Mr. MacInnis, in 
regard to the promotion of Bolton to the position of postal clerk, and the pro- 
motion of Huff to the position of letter carrier overseer, the promotion of 
Morrow to the position of assistant postmaster. Also the file in regard to the 
demotion of Dransfield. 

The CHAIRMAN: Turn them over to Mr. MacInnis and he will return them 
after he has had opportunity of looking at them, and, may be, question you 
thereon. 

Any other questions from Mr. Underwood? 


GrORGES GONTHIER, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
@. Mr. Gonthier, you are Auditor General of the Dominion of Canada?— 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. For what length of time have you held that position?—A. Since January, 
1924. 
The CHAIRMAN: Some members of the Committee, I think, asked that Mr. 
Gonthier be requested to come here. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I was looking over Mr. Gonthier’s report to the Committee. Would 
you tell us generally the relations between your Office and the Civil Service 
Commission?—A. The relations of my Office with the Civil Service Commission 
have improved considerably in the last few years. They understand that 
thoroughly qualified men are required in my Office and of late they are giving 
the assistance they can. I had a little difficulty to convince them of that, 
but I must admit that the relations are much more satisfactory. And I am very 
glad. 

Q. What was the difficulty previously?—A. Up to the time I came to the 
Audit Office, there seemed to have been some difficulty in that Office getting the 
proper men. The first thing I did when I came to Ottawa, was to ask for a 
report on the staff by the different branches. We had a staff then of over 200. 
The results were not very satisfactory. 

Q. When was that?—A. That was in 1924. It was a great handicap for the 
Audit Office, a handicap from which I am still suffering now. We had seven 
branches, with an average of about 30 clerks, a few over that, making a total, 


with the headquarters staff, of about 210. 
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I can give you some extracts from the reports. I am sorry I was only 
notified at half past five yesterday, and I had to collect these notes hurriedly, 
I am thus a little handicapped in giving you all my information. 

This is one of the reports: “These lists are based on the result of examina- 
tions, the names appearing in the order in which they have passed, with the 
exception, however, that men with overseas service are placed first on the list, 
so that a man who had served overseas and who had received at the examina- 
tion only the minimum number of marks required to pass, would rank above 
one who had taken full marks, but who had had no overseas service. 

Again, permanent employees who had been laid off in good standing on 
account of abolishing offices, with efficiency and fitness for appointment certified 
by the department, are placed on the list above all other eligibles. 


As appointments are made from these lists, according to the order in which 
the name stands thereon, it by no means follows that the man assigned to a 
position is the one best qualified for the same. Not infrequently the round peg 
gets into the square hole, and vice versa. 


From the clerks assigned from time to time to this Office by the Commission 
I have succeeded, after rejecting a number who were altogether unsatisfactory, 
in forming a staff that may be regarded as satisfactory, but at the same time 
none of them have so far given evidence of any outstanding ability, such as 
would ultimately qualify them for the higher positions in the office.” 

Q. Is that the situation at present?—A. Well at the time, when I took the 
Office, this was general in all branches. And this is a great handicap. This 
is to my mind a weakness, because as the older members of the staff step 
higher, and finally out of the service, there should be juniors well qualified in 
every respect prepared to fill their places. 

Q. What was done to remedy that situation?—A. I introduced reforms. I 
arranged with the Commission for a modification, not exactly of their system, 
but of their examination questions. I myself suggested a number of questions. 
I succeeded in getting a few good men in the higher classes. 

Q. That is the suggestions to the Commission came from you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not from the Commission to you?—A. No. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. You felt that if you had the setting of the examination you could get 
a better type of men than would be selected by the examination by the Com- 
mission?—A. Yes. I had a representative on the committee, and I offered 
suggestions of a number of questions, from which they chose a certain number. 
And these men passed on these questions. 

Q. Did the Commission welcome your helpful suggestion?—A. Well, right 
at that time, ves; for the higher grades they accepted my suggestions. 

Now, to give another example; in another section of my Office the appoint- 
ments that have been made to the Office by the Civil Service Commission have 
not always been satisfactory, especially in the last seven or eight years. Part 
of the trouble is that the standards set by the Commission I considered too 
low. Efforts have been made at times to obtain the privilege of making our 
own selection from the eligible list, and in this way obtain men who show 
special qualifications, or who have had certain office experience. The Com- 
mission refused to appoint others than those at the head of the eligible list, 
with the result that we did not always obtain the man with the highest 
qualifications. 

Q. What is the date of that report?—A. This is 1924. I arrived in January, 


I immediately requested these reports on the staff. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. That is, if I appreciate the significance of the statement that you have 
just made, it was your opinion then that the most highly qualified men for the 
Auditor General’s department did not rank highest on the eligible lists sub- 
mitted to you?—A. No, because as you well know, in the Audit Office men who 
are qualified to do the work must have some knowledge, a good knowledge, of 
accounting and auditing. It is not sufficient to have been in a bank, to have 
kept a ledger, to have been a teller, or a bookkeeper, or assistant to an account- 
ant. 

Q. I appreciate that in your Office you would require a very high standard 
of qualification and efficiency, and that you would require men of real intellectual! 
ability, not merely men who could pass a given test in order to graduate as a 
chartered accountant, say. 

Has your view changed since 1924 in respect of the matter we have just 
been discussing?—A. No; but there has been an improvement. 

Q. Do you still find that you get the men best qualified for the position 
ranking somewhere on the list, not first, second, third, or fourth choice?—A. I 
do generally. | 

@. Can you tell me if in all cases where you find such a condition, that is 
that a better qualified man does not rank highest on the list, the reason for 
that is attributable to the returned soldier preference?—A. Not in every case. 

@. In some cases it is and some it is not?—A. And I must say I refuse 
absolutely to take a man who is not qualified, who has not had certain experi- 
ence, especially in the upper grades. 

Q. Does that account to a large extent for the number of rejections which 
you have made?—A. Indeed it does. I think I am perfectly justified in reject- 
ing those who, I believe, are not qualified. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. That same condition that was there in 1924 is still there, but to a less 
extent?—A. Still persists, on account of that part of the old staff who came in 
under those conditions. ; 

Q. And still exists with respect to new appointments? That is you do not 
now accept the ratings from the Civil Service Commission?—A. Well that is 
another question. That is the matter of the eligible list, 

Q. We are talking about appointments being made to-day. I know from 
the records that you do not by any means accept the first man on the list. Will 
you tell us just what you do?—-A. I inquire into the qualifications of everyone. 

Q. That is you do not accept?—A. No, I communicate with the referee and 
the employers and I ask for information. Not long ago I had a list of 
chartered accountants and I accepted one out of a certain number, five or six 
I think, and that one refused to come and there had to be another list. The 
men who had passed were not satisfactory to me. 

On another occasion there were a few eligibles and I chose one of them 
whom I thought had the experience and was perfectly qualified. I inquired of 
his characteristics and found that the man was of such a character that he would 
mess up matters, he would not be working in harmony with the rest of the staff, 
or he would cause trouble for the Office, because he had caused trouble with 
clients of the firms with whom he had been. He was not recommended on that, 
account. If I had taken the report of the Commission on the examination, I 
should have had to accept him, that is the danger of qualifying only under an 
examination. You have got to go back of the examination. 

Q. Then to sum the matter up briefly, you exercise your own judgment on 
the eligible list that is handed to you by the Commission and do not necessarily 
select them in the order they are placed by the Commission?—A. Yes. 

[Mr. G. Gonthier.] 
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By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Has it ever happened that you have had to employ an accountant or 
an officer who was not on the list? By that I mean, does it ever happen that 
you have had to exhaust the lst and then not find one competent?—A. Yes, I 
just cited a case. 

Q. If I understand, there was nobody to your satisfaction on the list, and 
you went outside of the list to secure the man?—A. No I did not go outside 
of the list. . 

@. Under no conditions did you employ anyone that had not gone through 
the civil service examination?—A. No. 

Mr. Bowman: But you have rejected the whole list and asked for another 
examination?—A. Yes, I did just once. I think that is mentioned in the answer 
to the questionnaire. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 

@. In that case why did not the men who competed the second time com- 
pete in the first place?—A. It is a matter of publicity, and the accident of 
whether or not men see the advertisement. 

Q. If there is a poor eligible list it may be because the people interested, 
the better ones, did not compete?—-A. A good many men who have been prac- 
ticing for a number of years will not submit to an examination by the Civil 
Service Commisison. 

@. And one reason is that when the position is advertised the range of 
salary is also given and they may not be interested in that salary?—A. That 
is one of the great obstacles nowadays to getting properly qualified men. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. The conditions you complain of in 1924 they have improved you say 
through co-operation between yourself and the Civil Service Commission— 
that is attributable not so much to the Commission, as to your predecessor in 
office? A. Not necessarily, because I find that the Civil Service Commission 
refused to let the Audit Office choose. 

Q. But if the proper approach was made, such as you made, they would 
have agreed?—A. I came into the service under particular conditions. 

The CuHarrMaAN: Probably Mr. Gonthier is a gentleman who insists on 
asserting his will in the efficiency of his department? 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. But the point is, Mr. Gonthier, you do go over the Civil Service list, and 
you do not accept the men rated by the Commission in the order of rating? 
—A. Yes. A draft list is made and in addition the applicant has to pass an 
examination or an oral test or both. 

Q. That is, a further examination or enquiry by yourself?—A. Yes, I insist 
that I see the man, investigate his case, and I even do so in certain of the lower 
—not the lowest grades, but middle grades. It is a well known fact— 

Mr. MacInnis: This point is important, I would like to have a little more 
light on it—A. I am going to give you some more light. May I tell you what 
is being done in the United States? 

Mr. Bowman: Well we do not want to interrupt, but perhaps if we just 
dealt with matters that are in your own Office, we might not get astray.—A. I 
just wanted to give you an idea of what is ie practice elsewhere, because I 
have been working under such a handicap that it has been nerve- -wracking. I 
was in the business 30 years before coming here, I knew how to handle a staff, 
how to choose them. I was very anxious to give a good account of myself. 
But when you require an axe and you are given a hammer, you cannot accom- 
plish much. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. The point I wish to clear up is, when there is a position vacant in 
your department, you notify the Civil Service Commission?—A. I do. 

Q. Then they advertise and hold an examination for that vacancy, and 
after the examination is held and a rating is made there is an assignment made 
to your department?—-A. The assignment is not made until I have gone through 
the list of eligibles, and I choose the man who I think is best qualified. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There was a day when the assignments were made, but that day is 
passed?—A. Yes, the day when the assignments were made and the first man 
on the eligible list, whether he knew how to handle a pen or not, had to be 
admitted into the Office is passed. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. The point I wish to make now is that as far as I can understand, for 
all other departments with the exception of yours, the assignment is made, and if 
the assignment is not suitable he is rejected by the department after it is made, 
and the vacancy referred back to the Commission. But you insist on going over 
the ratings and showing the Civil Service Commission the particular applicant 
which you think would best fill the position?--A. Because on that list, in the 
lower grades for instance, there may not be any accountants, or anyone who has 
had sufficient experience in accounts, to understand the elements of the work in 
my Office. Of course in the very lowest grades we choose young men who have 
passed through a university or collegiate and have taken courses in commerce, 
we have to have a number of these to begin at the bottom of the ladder, to be 
trained. But since I have been here I have tried to strengthen the upper grades, 
and among these lower grades I have tried to choose men who had at least some 
knowledge of bookkeeping. 


By the Churman: 
Q. And some possibilities for doing better work with experience?—A. Yes. 
For instance last year, by agreement with the Civil Service Commission, and the 
Finance department, I had two young graduates of universities. 


My Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. In making your selections not only would ability be taken into considera- 
tion, but, to a very large extent, character?—-A. Character was given consider- 
able attention. And good judgment. . 

Mr. BowMan: Just to quote from the report filed with the Committee. 

The CHatrMAN: Of what year? 

Mr. Bowman: This year. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. In the report filed with this Committee it is stated, Mr. Gonthier, that 
even in the case of the lower grades, candidates were not accepted according to 
their standing on the Civil Service eligible list; it that correct?—A. Absolutely 
correct. 

. That is, you make a review yourself, as you have stated?—A. Yes, and 
I must add that the Commission admits my contention that even the young men 
should have some knowledge of accountancy. 

Q. And you also follow another precautionary measure in that you do not 
put the employees at first on the permanent list, but on the temporary list for 
six months?—A. Generally, excepting in cases where I am absolutely sure. 

Q. That is a secondary precaution which you take?—A, Yes. 

[Mr. G. Gonthier.] 
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Q. And you gave some further illustration with respect to particular parties. 
In one case you referred to one 8. V. Roberts, and in another case you say that 
“the selection of any candidate from that lst was not made until the Auditor 
General had an opportunity when on his visit to the west in August to personally 
meet some of the candidates’?—A. I met a number of them in Toronto, Winni- 
peg, Regina, Edmonton, Calgary and Vancouver, where I met Mr. Roberts. 

Q. And in another case, that of Mr. J. D. A. Macfie, you say: “A requisition 
was submitted August 15, 1929, and the Commission replied there was an eligible 
list for this position and submitted the names, and the Auditor General rejected 
all candidates except one who declined the appointment, and a competition to 
establish another eligible list was requested. This competition was advertised 
and held and a list established in February, 1930. Macfie was first on this list 
and was assigned on February 17, and reported on March 10, as soon as he was 
released from his previous position.” The point I wish to make in that connec- 
tion is that the eligible list that you had received from the Commission was in 
that case of no value?—A. In the first case? 

Q. The case of Macfie. You requested them to re-advertise?—A. Macfie 
was on the second list. 

Q. On the second list, yes?—A. I knew Macfie at the time. He had been 
recommended to me by a chartered accountant who was a member of the Board 
of Audit, Mr. Thompson, who was a friend of mine, and the local partner of Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Company with which firm I was connected to a certain 
extent at that time. 

Then, you have another case of Rodriguez; “A requisition submitted in 
August 15, 1929. Correspondence followed respecting candidates on existing 
eligible list. The Auditor General rejected all of those except one who declined 
the appointment.” So that you again exercised your discretion?—A. I think it 
is the same list that you mentioned. 

Q. Is that the list containing Macfie and Rodriguez?—A. It is the same list. 
Rodriguez was on the second list. 

The CuHarrMAN: It was to fill the competition, but there were two lists. 
In the first one he rejected and in the second he accepted one. 


The Witness: Yes. I accepted one from the second one. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. The eligible list can only be made up of those who have competed ?— 
A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And if people who were not worthy of the position are the only ones 
that compete then, of course, they have all got to be rejected. 

Mr. Bowman: Yes, but there is a point further than that. That does not 
go quite far enough. The Commission submitted a list which they considered 
to be fit to fill the position. 

Mr. Cuevrier: The list is made up from a number of those who have com- 
peted and who stand the examination. | 

Mr. Bowman: And passed the examination. 

Mr. Cuervrier: Surely, and the standard of those who competed must 
have been relatively low because of the salary that was paid for the position. 

The CuHatrMAN: Surely, the point between you two gentlemen at the 
moment is this that for some reason or other, which is not material, the Com- 
mission submitted a list of men whom they considered qualified in order of 
merit to serve in the position on the staff of the Auditor General, and the 
Auditor General rejected them all and said that none of them was qualified. 

Mr. CHEVRIER: Quite so. 

[Mr. G. Gonthier.] 
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The Witness: Of course, there is the quality of the candidates who offer 
themselves. 


The CHAIRMAN: Quite so. I am not questioning the matter of worth; I am 
dealing with the facts. 


By Mr. Cheovrier: 


Q. My only point is that an eligible list can only be made out of those 
who have competed, and if the quality of those who compete is poor, well, there 
you are?—A. I might say for your information that on the first competition 
Mr. 8. V. Roberts took part and also Mr. Hopkinson who were appointed audit 
accountants. Well, the salary was reasonably large—it was a higher salary, 
and I was able to approve of two very good men who are still with me and 
doing excellent work. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Have you another case of 8. L. Conroy? This is referring to the reasons 
for delay, and your comment is: 


The delay in this case was due to the Civil Service Commission’s 
objection that Mr. Conroy was not the first candidate on their eligible 
list. Reasons were given on December 12th why the candidates ahead 
of him were not accepted, but he was not assigned until more than a 
week afterwards. 


Here was another case where the man chosen for the position did not 
happen to rank the highest on the list as furnished you by the Commission?— 
A. I really do not remember the case. 


Q. If those are the comments, I presume those are the facts?—A. Yes. 
@. And you go on further in the statement and you make this comment: 


It is estimated that in a large proportion of the assignments, other 
than for election purposes, the candidates selected and assigned were not 
at the top of the list. 


Is that true?—A. Yes. I may add that it was with the consent of the Civil 
Service Commission that they were chosen. 


Q. Quite true. 


In respect of the higher positions where special competitions were 
held with or without written examinations, in order to select men with 
professional qualifications in the line of accounting and auditing, in prac- 
tically all cases no candidate was accepted until after an interview with 
the Auditor General personally following a review by a chartered account- 
ant in this office as to their qualifications, the nature of their experience 
and their personal characteristics? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Might I continue: 


And when it was considered that a candidate was not acceptable, 
either because of age or lack of satisfactory experience in positions of 
responsibility or for some personal reasons disclosed as a result of infor- 
mation received from former employers, the Commission were informed 
of his not being acceptable and another candidate was appointed in his 
stead from tlie established list or a new competition was called for. 


A. Yes. 
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Q. And might I continue: 

It is also considered highly desirable owing to the fact that very 
special qualifications are required for the personnel of the Auditor Gen- 
eral’s office that not only should special competitions be advertised for 
the higher grade positions, but for the lower ones as well? 

A. Yes, graded with care. 
Q. And may I quote further from your report: 

In nearly all cases the assignments were made first on a temporary 
basis, an opportunity being so afforded the chief examiners of branches 
of ascertaining the qualifications and estimating the value of the clerk, 
who if he proved entirely satisfactory and gave promise of ability to 
assume increased responsibilities in the future was recommended for per- 
manency; if not, his period of temporary employment was not extended 
after it was evident that he would not be satisfactory? 


A. That has been the practice. 

Q. Summing the whole situation up, inasfar as your Office is concerned, you 
really exercise, let us say, the final say?—-A. I do; but always with the consent 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. Quite so?—A. Who examine the facts. 

Q. And do the Civil Service Commission accept your finding?—A. They 
do. 

Q. Have they ever defused to accept your final decision?—A. Well, they 
may have some years ago. 

Q. Not of late years?—A. No. 

Q. As a matter of fact, I presume I would be safe in saying that the 
Civil Service Commission and your department co-operate pretty well?—A. 
Well, of course, in cases where the law or the regulations will not permit certain 
latitude where there should be— 

@. —where you think there should be greater elasticity?—A. —greater 
elasticity in the law or regulations or in the means to be taken by the Commis- 
sion to satisfy the requirements of the service. 

Q. You have found it necessary, I would judge by your remarks, to re- 
organize to a considerable extent the Audit Office since you have taken con- 
trol?—A. Oh, yes. | 

Q. And in that re-organization, did the Civil Service Commission take any 
initiative steps or did the initiative come from you?—A. No, when I made 
requests the Civil Service Commission came and made inquiries of me or of my 
assistant chief executive who was in charge of the staff. 

Q. And the result was that they adopted your suggestions, or did they not? 
—A. Generally. Sometimes I had to fight for a few weeks and even months in 
order to get my point. 

The CuatrmMan: You seem to be a doughty fighter; you usually get your 
way. 7 

The Witness: Well, it 1s reasonable. I am only asking for what is rea- 
sonable. I never ask for anything else. 

The CuatirmAn: The Auditor General is a sort of benevolent autocrat in a 
democracy. 


The Witness: I have to fulfil my duties and they are very onerous. 
The CHairmMAN: I realize that. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. We have, of course, a very high opinion of your important office and 
your only idea is to perform your duties in the best interests of the country. 
But supposing there was one who was just as insistent upon having his own way 
[Mr. G. Gonthier. ] 
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as you are upon having your own in that connection and who would not have 
the welfare of the country so much at heart, the Civil Service might get into 
great difficulties by acceding to his request for a freer hand?—A. That is quite 
true; but, of course, the Civil Service Commission exercise their own judgment 
in the matter; and then, you understand, that what I want is what I should have. 


The Cuarrman: There you have an irresistable force meeting an immove- 
able body with the Civil Service in between. 


Mr. CHeEvrier: Of course, we have to come back to the point that Mr. 
Gonthier says he always asks what is reasonable. 


The Witness: Well, in view of what I have to accomplish. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is one thing that puzzles me, Mr. Gonthier, in connection with 
this situation of the rejection of an eligible list. JI understand that for these 
positions, for example, a representative of your department serves on the 
examining board at the request of the Civil Service Commission. Does that 
represent their report to you in respect of these selections and the ratings for the 
eligible list, that he has been over-ruled in his views?—-A. Of course, he takes 
my instructions and directions and he applies them to the best of his judgment 
and according to the circumstances and the conditions under which he is 
working. 

Q. But what about this eligible list when it comes before you. Take the one 
where you rejected it completely; this eligible list that came before you was the 
ageregate view of the Board of Examiners on which your representative was one 
of three?—-A. Yes, but that eligible lst is always made up on the ratings of the 
applications. 

@. Oh, yes; and you have not a representative on the Ratings Board?— 
A. I have, but-he is rating these men, like the other members of the committee, 
on the facts given in the applications in some cases and also in other cases after 
an examination or an oral test. 

Q. I see your point. He has no means of getting further information?— 
A. That does not tell me the moral or mental value of this man, his intellectual 
aptitude or the nature of his experience. He may have been an auditor, he may 
have been auditing some corner grocery store. Well, I have no use for that man, 
and that would be the man who would lke to come into the Civil Service. 

@. As we found from our experience in connection with one case we went into 
rather carefully, the Rating Boards are rating the man on his own estimate of his 
own ability as set forth in his own application?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. That is the only material which is before the Board?—-A. That is the only 
material before the Commission. That is the reason why I have to be so careful 
in going back of the facts given in these applications, and I have to be care- 
ful even with the referees. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 

Q. In other words, your representative, just as the representative of the 
Commission, must judge upon what is disclosed in the application form in which 
the applicant may have boosted himself?—-A. Absolutely. 

Q. But the Commission’s representative and your representative must judge 
upon the evidence as it is submitted there. So you say it is sometimes not 
sufficient for your purpose. That is quite all right?—A. May I add a suggestion 
with regard to the lower grades in my Office. I consider that the eligible lists that 
are prepared for the whole service do not apply to my Office; the men who come 
into my Office should have to answer questions relating to my activities, even in 


the lowest grades. 
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By the Chairman: | 
Q. In other words, you think there should be a special eligible list made up, 
having regard to the requirements of the Auditor General’s office? —-A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. MaclInns: 
Q. Is there any reason why you yourself and the Civil Service Commission 
officers could not get together and draw up the necessary examination?—A. No. 
There are no such classes, you see; the classification would have to be accepted. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. In other words, you want a higher classification or a separate grading?— 
A. If I might give an example: In a chartered accountant’s office there is the 
chartered accountant, of course, who is the head, there are his seniors who are 
generally chartered accountants, then there are the auditors, semi-seniors you 
might call them, and then the juniors, and they are all accountants. 

Q. I thought you were talking about the lower grades, the stenographers and 
so on?—A. The lower grades would be junior accountants and auditors. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. According to the provisions of the Act that is entirely in the hands of 
the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes, in the hands of the Civil Service 
Commission. , 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is no reason why they cannot set a special examination and give you 
a special eligible list for your department?—A. I am going to ask for it. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. I think that request is particularly reasonable, but is there anything in 
the present regulations?—A. It is a new classification. 

Mr. Buanp: Might I say that that is in effect now. If the Auditor General 
requires special classification for all these types they are supplied to him at his 
request. 

The CuarrMAN: You make out now a special eligible list of men specially 
qualified for audit work as distinguished from ordinary accountants? 

Mr. Buanp: That is particularly true of the higher positions. I think the 
Auditor General is referring to the lower grade, and in those cases he has been 
given the opportunity by the Commission of taking from the eligible list those 
who have the special qualifications which he deems necessary. 

The Wirness: Yes. The difference between Mr. Bland and myself is that 
the questions—the examinations—-of those lower grades do not contain the ques- 
tions that I would put to them myself. 

Mr. Ernst: I suggest that when you get the requirements you meet Mr. 
Bland and Mr. Putman and give them a lecture. 

Mr. Buanp: Mr. Chairman, we will be very glad to co-operate with the 
Auditor General in getting the questions he wants into the examination. 

The Witness: I just wanted to mention that, Mr. Bland. | 

The CHarrMAN: This Committee has the most benign influence in bring- 
ing about co-operation. Really, I have been surprised at our persuasive ability. 
There is no personal application in that remark, Mr. Bland. 

Mr. Buann: We are glad to admit that. 


Mr. CuHervrier: How long will it last? 
[Mr. G. Gonthier. ] 
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The Wirness: Well, it is sincere upon my part. 

The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate that. Those of us who have had experience 
in commercial life realize that you require a different type of accountant to do 
audit work from the type of man who might make a very excellent accountant 
in a Department. One man keeps books and another type of man checks them. 

The Wirness: Absolutely; and out of 100 accountants you perhaps get 
five, or a few more, fairly good auditors. So it is not always the qualification to 
be a book-keeper or even an accountant that makes an auditor. 


The CHarrMAN: No. We appreciate that. 
The Committee adjourned to meet Thursday, April 15th at 11 o’clock. 


[Mr. G. Gonthier.] 
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Hovusr or Commons, 


Apriu 14, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee to inquire into appointments to and the 
control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally the ad- 
ministration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 o’clock 
a.m., Mr. Lawson presiding. 


Dr. ArTHUR BEAUCHESNE, recalled. 


The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Beauchesne, who gave evidence yesterday, has another 
problem which confronts him by reason of the peculiar situation in which the 
House of Commons differs from the Service generally and I asked him to come 
back and give us an illustration of what he had in mind as to his difficulty? 

The Witness: I want to bring to the attention of the committee the case of 
an assistant parliamentary reporter, that is, a stenographer, appointed to report 
the evidence in committees. On the 20th January, 1930, there was a requisition 
to the Civil Service Commission to make the appointment. The appointment 
was made. On the 20th February, 1930 Frederick Gordon Perry was appointed. 
He came here to perform his duties and when he arrived he was under severe 
nervous strain. He came to perform his duties during the session. The Editor 
of Debates reported to me that he had given him an opportunity on the floor of 
the House of Commons and also before the committees in the reporting lime 
and by the end of the session of 1930 he decided the man could not do the work. 
The session was prorogued. The great difficulty with us, and this shows the 
difference between the House of Commons and the departments, is that we can- 
not put a stenographer under probation when the House is not sitting. When 
the House prorogued this gentleman went back home and the next session he 
did not came back. It was impossible for him to do his work on account of i!1 
health. Then I reported to the Civil Service Commission that the man’s six 
months’ probation had expired. The Civil Service Commission replied that the 
six months having expired the man was appointed. He was a regular permanent 
employee and the secretary of the Civil Service Commission said that he could 
only be dismissed under the terms of the Civil Service Act which, of course, 
was wrong. The man could be dismissed under the House of Commons Act. 
That was done. I reported the case to Mr. Speaker Black. The Speaker agreed 
to let Mr. Perry out entirely. In the meantime, Perry, from the date of his 
appointment, February, 1930, to the date of his dismissal, March, 1931, was 
paid by the House of Commons $2,531.08. There was the parallel: the case of 
Thomas Little: appointed February 5, 1925 at $2,040 per annum. When he 
arrived here he was a total nervous wreck. He resigned towards the end of Febru- 
ary, 1926, owing to continued nervous trouble; salary received —$2,076.42. He did 
not do a stroke of work. We might as well have taken all that money and thrown 
it in the river. The man did not work at all but he was paid. These cases show 
the defective system applied to the House of Commons. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Dr. Beauchesne. Are there any questions? 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Did you hear the Auditor General give his evidence? Have you had an 
opportunity of reading it?—A. No, I just saw a short report in the newspapers 


last night. 
[Dr. A. Beauchesne.] 
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Q. It was quite clear, in that department, where they have auditors mostly, 
that he practically chooses his own men?—A. Yes. I noticed in the newspaper 
report, he practically chooses his own men. 

Q. That is not quite true. Practically is not right? He does actually. —A. 
Where does the Civil Service Commission come in? 

Q. He submitted the applications to the Commission for formal approval but 
that is all it amounted to. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. The Commission would advertise and get applicants. He would take 
the applicant he wanted, no matter where he was on the list?—A. 1 do not 
think I could do that. I think that would be against the law. 

Q. He would reject the others. | 

The CHAIRMAN: His veto power was exercised to some extent. 

Mr. Ernst: The Auditor General thought it was right, since the Commission 
agreed with him. 

The CrairMAN: He said he was not strong for it once but now it was all 
right. 

The Wrrness: I have no objection to the Civil Service Act, if it is not put 
in operation, if I have the choice of every employee required in the House of 
Commons. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Glancing over your evidence again, in the matter of reclassification, 
were you principally concerned by the Commission’s finding, owing to the fact 
that increases in salaries had not been granted in all cases?—A. No, no. My 
principal concern was that the classification was not uniform. There was no 
system to it. 

Q. I thought that was your intention. I would just like to get it properly 
on the record? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I think you have covered the matter before the Committee with respect 


to the staff of the House of Commons. You have a staff which is different from ° 


that in other departments. Therefore an Act that might apply to some depart- 
ments is wholly inadequate to meet your particular problem?—A. Yes, thai 
is one of my contentions. Another one is that the House of Commons should 
be independent from a body which is appointed under the control of the Governor 
in Council and you should have here all the convenience and facilities to appoint 
your staff. We work for you, for the members of the House. Both parties are 
represented here, the opposition and the government. You could have a Com- 
mittee to look after the internal economy of the House the same as the Senate 
have and make your appointments of the staff to work under you. It is very 
much easier for you to control them. 

The CHAIRMAN: I again thank you, Doctor. We will now deal with the 
matter of the appointment of a postmaster at St. Arsene, Quebec. 

Mr. Buanp: Regarding this difficulty, concerning parliamentary reporters, 
the root of the trouble is the fact that, for the salary offered, it is almost impos- 
sible to get a competent reporter for the kind of work that igs required in the 
House of Commons. The gentlemen to whom Dr. Beauchesne made reference 
were selected after an examination in which the Chief of the debates staff of the 
House of Commons was one of the examining officers, and the men appointed 
were the best available at the salary offered. They came here under those con- 
ditions; their nervous condition was such that they could not carry on, and they 
[Dr. A. Beauchesne. ] 
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could be released at any time they were not found satisfactory, but the only 
solution, in the minds of the Commission, regarding the matter that Dr. Beau- 
chesne brings forward is a raise in salaries for parliamentary reporters. Under 
present conditions, it is almost impossible to get men qualified for that position 
for the salaries offered. 

The CHAIRMAN: Suppose you appoint the best man in the country and he 
suffers a breakdown to-morrow and there is no opportunity to test him during 
the session or the recess and the Civil Service Commission appoints him after 
the six months, therefore he is permanent. 

Mr. Buanp: If it is so desired, his period of probation can be extended for 
another six months. 

The CHarrMAN: Apparently it was not done in this case. 

Mr. Buanp: It could have been. 

The Witness: Do you not think that is a position the Commission might 
leave very well to the House? 

Mr. Buanp: I might say all the men who have been secured have given 
very satisfactory service but in the last few years it has become increasingly 
difficult to get good men for that salary. 

The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Beauchesne was not suggesting any personal con- 
demnation of the Commission in that regard. 

Mr. BuAnp: It was simply in the hope of explaining to the Committee what 
the problem really was that I make these remarks. 


Dr. W. J. RocuHg, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you get the files in connection with the postmaster at St. Arséne? 
I think if you would turn to the back of the file we will make more rapid pro- 
gress; that is the earlier date. I started at the back and worked up to the top, 
because that is the method by which you file in the Civil Service Commission. 
St. Arséne, I believe, is a village, or town, in the Province of Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea as to the size or population of the place?—A. No, 
I have not. 

Q. Can you tell me what electoral constituency it is in?—A. I see here it 
is in Temiscouata. 

Q. According to the records you have before you, I believe that in 1926 
there was a vacancy for the postmastership at St. Arséne, owing to the death 
of the then postmaster, Joseph Roy?—A. Yes. 

Q. And his widow was immediately placed temporarily in charge of the post 
office?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. From the file I judge that vacancy was advertised, with applications to 

be received up to August 21, 1926?—A. Yes. 
' Q. Have you the file in that case? 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Who was the advertisement by? The department or the Commission? 
—A. By the department but at that time there was a period when the Com- 
mission was doing the advertising, but the procedure was changed. 


By the Chairman; 


Q. I see by the file that it looks as though it was done under the authority 
of the Commission?—A. Yes, it was done under the authority of the Com- 
mission. 


[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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Q. I think the file next discloses, between August 21, 1926, when these 
applications were to be filed, and January 28, 1927, a period of approximately 
six months, eight letters are written by the secretary of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to the Post Office department, all requesting a report of the district 
superintendent which apparently the Commission up to that time was unable 
to obtain?—A. Yes. That is what occurred. 

Q. Then I believe that before the report was received by the Civil Service 
Commission on January 28, 1927, the then Postmaster General, Honourable 
Mr, Veniot, wrote a letter recommending the appointment of Mrs. Roy?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Would you read to the Committee, please, the letter from the then 
Postmaster General of January 28, 1927?—-A. There were two letters, I under- 
stand. I have a letter here dated August: 31, 1927, from Mr. Veniot. | 

Q. There is one prior to that, January 28th?—A. No, there is one March 
23, 1927. January 28th, you say? 

Q. Yes. These files run from back to front?—A. Here is one March 14th. 

Q. Get January 28th?—A. Another on February 7th. January 28th, yes. 


Orrawa, Jan. 28th, 1927. 
To the Civil Service Commission, 

Ottawa. 

Strs,—In the matter of the vacancy of the St-Arséne Post Office, I 
beg to call your attention to the fact that Mrs. A. C. Roy, who is rated 
first in order of merit from a Post Office standpoint, is the wife of the 
late Postmaster, who met an untimely death. If she gets this appoint- 
ment, it will bring about a situation which will cause a great deal of 
trouble, owing to irregularities and other misconduct in connection with 
this office while held by her husband and attended to by her as assist- 
ant. I am in receipt of request for investigation of her past record 
should she be appointed permanently. I feel it my duty to notify you 
of these facts before reaching your decision. 


As the other two applicants appear to have equal ratings, may I 


suggest that E. Rioux would seem to meet the wishes of the people there, 
according to recommendations received. 
Yours very truly, 


P. J. VENIOoT. 


@. You will observe in the last paragraph of the letter the then Postmaster 
General refers to the other two applicants as having equal rating?—A. Yes. 

@. It would appear from your file that the Civil Service Commission at 
that date had not received any report from the district superintendent of the 
Post Office department as to what his ratings were or were not in respect to 
the candidates?—-A. Yes, it would appear so. 

Q. Then I observe there is on the file a report from the district superin- 
tendent, which is dated September 14, 1926, some four months before the then 
Postmaster General wrote that letter to the Commission. Is there anything to 
indicate, Doctor, when that report of the district superintendent was forwarded 
by the Post Office department to the Civil Service Commission?—A. It ought 
to be stamped at the date received. 

Q. I think there is a covering letter?—-A. Yes, February 4, 1927. 

Q. So that at the date when Mr. Veniot wrote to the Commission, sug- 
gesting Rioux’ appointment and that the applicants had equal ratings, that 
report was not in the possession of the Commission?—A. No. 

' Q. Then would you look at the report dated 14th September. Would you 
just tell me as a matter of fact if Mr. Rioux and the other applicants had ‘the 
same rating?—A. Well, candidates ranked in order of merit, first, Mrs. Roy, 
Jean Baptiste Laforest, Edmond Rioux. 

[Hon. W. J. Roche. ] 
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Q. So that according to the report of the district superintendent for the 
Post Office department, Rioux, who was being favoured for .the appointment. 
was the third for rating?—A. In order of merit, yes. 

Q. Then, Doctor, would you look further at the report of the district super- 
intendent of the Post Office department, and does that report not set up that 
if Laforest were appointed postmaster there would be a decrease in the postal 
mail service cost of $91.42. 

Would you point out also if Rioux, the third choice, were rittte postmaster, 
that it would cost $60.95 more for postal mail service?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the superintendent’s report, I believe, also says as follows: 

If he is appointed the post office will be kept in his store, which 
location is not as central as the other candidates? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, Doctor, there is also on the district superintendent's report a 
diagram of the village in question, showing the location of certain buildings, 
such as the Roman Catholic church, the public hall of the village, the school, 
the bank, the site of Laforest, the site where the post office had been, that is, 
the Roy site, also the site which was proposed by Rioux?—A. Yes. 

@. Would you look at this little diagram which I have made and pasted on 
cardboard and tell me if that is a fair facsimile of the diagram on the report 
of the district superintendent, although I might say to you that my diagram 
was taken from a later diagram?—A. Yes, I think it has been. It includes 
some places of business but shows the proper locations of the three sites. 

Q. It shows the proper locations of the three sites which were under con- 
sideration for the post office?—-A. Yes, and looking over the chart I have before 
me, the site of Mrs. Roy, being at four crossroads, was the more central, and 
Laforest’s site was south of that, while at almost an equal distance from that 
site was Rioux’. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In the old site where the nae office had been for a number of years? 
—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Well then, Dr. Roche, the department, or the then Postmaster General, 
whichever one you please, appointed Rioux temporarily on October 29, 1927, 
the Civil Service Commission not having up to that time functioned with 
respect to the appointment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then I would also like you to tell me from the report of the district 
superintendent if he did not set out that on September 14, 1926, neither Laforest, . 
who was second in order of merit, nor Rioux, who was third in order of merit, 
had had any previous post office experience?—A. Neither one of them. 

Q. There is on the file, I believe, a memorandum which is not signed but 
which is apparently identified by a covering letter from the then Postmaster 
General in which detail is set out of the complaints against the previous post- 
master, Roy, and reasons why the widow should not be appointed, she being the 
first choice in the order of merit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you that letter before you?—A. What date would it be? 

Q. There is a letter on file, Dr. Roche, from the then Postmaster General, 
Mr. Veniot, dated March 14, 1927?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that letter purports to enclose a letter, a copy of which enclosure is 
on the file, and which deals with objections to the appointment of Mrs. Roy, 


the widow of the former postmaster?—A. Yes. 
[Hon. W. J. Roche. ]} 
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Q. Will you look at the paragraph down near the foot of the first page of 
the enclosed letter and tell me if what I read is a correct quotation from that 
letter, that is, the writer of this enclosure, in writing to the then Postmaster 
General, said: 


With my excellent friend, Mr. Jean Francois Pouliot, member of 
Parliament for this county, I have recommended to yourself aad to Mr. 
J. Emile Tremblay, a member of the Civil Service Commission, the 
immediate nomination of Mr. Ed. Rioux as acting postmaster. 


—A. Yes. 
Q. I did not bother to finish the quotation. Then the letter continues: 


Mr. Pouliot has acquainted me with the correspondence exchanged 
between yourself and him and I was glad to see that you had given 
orders in your letter of the 14th instant that Mrs. J. W. Roy, acting 
postmistress, was to be immediately relieved of her duties and replaced 
by Mr. Ed. Rioux. 


—A. Yes. 

Q. I think, Dr. Roche, you will agree with me that in justice to the writer 
of that letter there was real good reason apparently why Mrs. Roy, the first 
choice in order of merit should not be appointed?—A. It would appear so. 

Q. I think I already pointed out that Rioux was appointed to the depart- 
ment temporarily?—-A. On November 11, 1926. 

Q. Then I would ask you to look at the letter of October 4, 1927, from Mr. 
Coolican, assistant Deputy Postmaster General, to the secretary of the Com- 
mission?—A. October? 

Q. October 4, sir, 1927. Immediately before that is a letter dated March 
14, 1927, from the then Postmaster General to the Commission with an enclosure? 
—A. Yes, I have that. 

Q. October 4, 1927?—A. Yes. 

Q. I have not the quotation from it here, Dr. Roche, but does this letter 
point out to the Commission that as Rioux has been acting postmaster since the 
11th November, 1926, and as no complaint has been received against his manage- 
ment a certificate should be issued by the Commission confirming him in that 
position?—A. Yes, with the additional declaration here that it is noted also 
that there is “very little to choose between the different candidates and under 
the circumstances, considering the satisfactory action of the acting postmaster 
that the interest of the Service would be well served if he were confirmed in his 
position.” 

Q. I see in that file a memorandum, which I presume to be a minute of the 
Civil Service Commission, dated September 8, 1927, in which apparently this 
appointment was considered by the Commission. According to that minute it 
appears that Mr. MacTavish and Mr. Tremblay—I do not know whether I use 
the correct word when I say voted to approve the appointment of Rioux and you 
dissented?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you mind reading to the Committee the reason you endorsed on 
that memorandum as to why you were opposed to that appointment?—A. “As 
Laforest has been placed second in order of merit and his site reported more 
central than Rioux’, the former costing the department less at present and the 
latter costing more, his education and experience being, to say the least, equally 
good with Rioux, I am in favour of Laforest’s appointment.” 

Q. Without any record of the opinion or reasons given either by Dr. Mac- 
Tavish or Mr. Tremblay as to why they appointed Rioux, in view of your dis- 
senting?—A. I do not see anything on the file except just their decision in favour 
of Mr. Rioux. 

{Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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Q. Then I believe, Doctor, as a matter of fact a certificate was issued by the 
Civil Service Commission on October 29, 1927, appointing Rioux, the third in 
order of merit, instead of Laforest, the second in order of merit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, would I be making a fair summary, Doctor, if I said that 
apparently the reason for your dissenting to that decision, at that time, was 
that you felt the appointment of Rioux was an abuse of the merit system?—A. 
Well, I would explain it in these words. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. In the words that are written on your minute, I suppose?—A. I do not 
know that you might express it in one word. I would say it was an honest 
difference of opinion as to the merits of the respective applicants and I justified 
my decision by this notation I have just read. Probably my colleagues can 
justify their opinion just as strongly, although there is nothing on the file so to 
indicate. 

By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. But they never mention any reason why they disagree with you?—A. 
Very frequently, yes. 

Q. How is it they did not give any reason here?—A. I am afraid you will 
have to ask the other two Commissioners. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Is it customary, with a Commissioner, for a dissenting reason to be given 
or are the majority reasons given?—A. As a rule I practically always, when I am 
dissenting, give reasons for it. 

Q. But if someone dissents from you and you are giving the majority 
decision, do you put your majority reasons down?—A. If the dissenting party— 

@. Suppose a file comes to you and you hold one way—let us say the file 
comes to you last, Dr. MacTavish finds one way and Mr. Tremblay the other 
way, do you give the majority reason?—-A. Very frequently, yes. 

Q. I suppose it depends who got the file last in that instance?—A. Not 
necessarily. Oftentimes, if there is no reason given, it is because the majority 
have approved the report of the Examination Branch without reciting reasons 
for that approval. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. In this particular case was there a mutual consultation before the final 
decision was arrived at. I should not say mutual—a general consultation among 
the Commissioners?—A. I cannot recollect as to whether this particular case 
came up at a formal board meeting. It frequently happens, when there is a 
doubt in the mind of any one of the three Commissioners, that we have a board 
meeting where we discuss the case pro and con but f cannot say, in this parti- 
cular case, from recollection. 

Q. Would you say, in the ordinary course of events, such a case would 
come up for consultation. You point out one or two rather important things, 
first of all I think the matter of cost; then you point out the fact that Laforest 
is the second on the list, that their educational attainments are about the same 
and to put it very mildly, I think you said on an equal basis, do you not think 
that should be a case where there should be consultation—and probably was 
consultation?—A. Well, I would not say there was consultation between the 
three Commissioners. I do not know what may have happened as between my 
two colleagues, but this report from the examination branch you will notice did 
not make a recommendation in favour of the appointment of any one of the 
applicants. The facts were submitted to the Commissioners, as it states here, for 
consideration by the Civil Service Commissioners, without any recommenda- 


tion. — 
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Q. Just take the facts, as they have been presented to the Gdiniiiaten up 
to date, it would appear that the logical appointment would be in the order 
named, ‘except as the Chairman pointed out, there was some reason why Mrs. 
Roy should not be appointed but, failing her, it does appear there is some 
reason that has not already been disclosed, hat Laforest was the man who was 
entitled to it on merit and fitted for it, and you went to the trouble of so endors- 
ing the memorandum to which you have referred?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. You still think so?—A. Yes. I have not any reason to change my 
mind in regard to my first decision. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Would that not be a case where there should be consultation among the 
Commissioners?—-A. There are very very many cases on which we have con- 
sultation. It would be possible it would have been advisable here. 

Q. Possible on the facts?—A. I really could not say. I do not recollect. 

Q. You do say in cases such as this, consultation does take place?—A. Very 
often. 

Q. As far as you are prepared to go, you do not recollect whether con- 
sultation did take place or not’?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. Now, I suppose, in the ordinary case, all things being equal, or unless 
there severe some outstanding features such as you have presented in this memo- 
randum, that the appointment would go through without any special com- 
ment, or any special memorandum, being made?—A. Yes, we have so many 
cases to pass upon, that in order not to hold up, or delay, appointments we pass 
the file from one to the other. It is only in unusual cases that actual written 
memoranda of any kind are placed on the file. 

Q. I can appreciate that. 


By the Charman: 

Q. The next milestone I would lke to deal with in connection with this 
file is the year 1931?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1931 the Post Office department, or the then Postmaster General, 
transferred this post office from Rioux’ location, on the 10th September, I think 
1931, to J. B. Laforest, the man who had ranked second in or ‘der of merit and 
ahead of Rioux in 1926?—A. Yes. 

@. Am I correct in the date that that was done? The 10th September, 
1931, when the Postmaster General or the Post Office Department or whatever 
official does it ordered and had transferred the post otffice?—A. Yes, that is 
correct, the 10th September. 

Q. The 10th September, 1931?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the vacancy for postmaster in the little village of St. Arséne was 
again advertised?—A. Yes. 

Q. Applications to be in by December 30th, 1931?—A. Yes. 

Q. And a report from the district superintendant, with a diagram of the 
location, of buildings, ete. in the village was made on the 19th January, 1932?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And according to that a rating was given by the district superintendent 
of the Post Office department to Laforest and to Rioux?—A. Two applications 
were received. Latorest rated first in order of merit, from the postal service 
standpoint. 


By Mr. Laurin: 
@. What was his rating? 


The CHAIRMAN: Ninety per cent. It shows right on it there. 
{Hon. W. J. Roche. ] 
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Mr. Laurin: Rioux, 85 per cent, second? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Then I see that on the 5th of February, 1932, there is a memorandum to 
the Civil Service Commission, apparently from Mr. Bland. Have you that 
memorandum before you?—A. Yes. 

Q. I see Mr. Bland sets out in his memorandum that there is in the Com- 
mission a resolution from the Municipal Council of the village af St. Arsene 
showing that they had requested a change in the site, and that Mr. Laforest’s was a 
better site to that now (apparently at the date of the memorandum) of Rioux, 
but Rioux was offering another site from the one in which he had previously had 
the post office, which new site was almost immediately opposite Mr. Laforest’s 
store to which the post office had been transferred. 

Is that a correct summary of the situation?—-A. That is right. 

Q. Then I see that the Commission, in spite of the report of the District 
Superintendent, rating Laforest first and Rioux second, reappointed Rioux as 
postmaster by unanimous decision?—A. Yes. 

@. Would you just read to the Committee the reasons that you gave in 
1931 for the continuance of Rioux as postmaster although he was rated second 
in order of merit?—-A. The following is the notation on the file: 


It Mr. Rioux’s services were dispensed with as postmaster only because 
the then site of the post office was unsuitable, and he now offers a new site 
which the District Superintendent rates as ‘Good’, and he has the 
advantage of age and post office experience over Mr. Laforest, as well as 
the fact that candidates were not orally interviewed, I consider Mr. Rioux 
is entitled to the position. 


Q. Now let me deal with this decision a moment. Is it customary for the 
district superintendent of post offices in these appointments of postmasters in 
small places personally to interview the candidates?—A. Not for the district 
superintendent, but for the post office inspector. 

Q@. So that when an official of the post office department here the other day, 
Mr. Coolican, swore it was not customary to interview them personally, that is 
incorrect’?—A. That is incorrect. 

Q. You will remember at the time he made that statement I called his 
attention to it, told him I was vitally interested in the matter, and you will 
remember he still persisted that it was not customary to interview them person- 
allv?—A. In justice to Mr. Coolican I might say he no doubt had in mind the 
procedure years ago, when cases—and I think he mentioned it—where the 
revenue was not more than $1,000 were subject to interview. 

Q. Did you have any knowledge whether the district superintendent was 
thoroughly familiar with this village and the locations in it?—A. I had not any 
reason— 

Q. Had you observed that it was the same superintendent who made the 
rating in 1931 who made it in 1926?—-A. As a matter of fact while he fathers 
the rating he did not personally give the rating. He endorsed his inspector’s 
report. 

Q. Were you aware that it was the same inspector?—A. No I didn’t know 
whether it was or not. 

Q. You observed in each case the superintendent put a diagram in his report 
indicating the locations of these different buildings?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you refer in your decision this time to Mr. Rioux having the 
advantage of experience, the only experience which Rioux had gained was while 
he was in possession for the last four years as postmaster under a majority 
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decision of the Committee, where he had not been appointed as the first in order 
under the merit system?—A. Well Mr. Rioux, of course as you say, had some 
five years additional experience. 

Q. No not additional. He had five years experience.—A. But he means 
from the time that the first decision was given appointing him. And post office 
experience counts very materially not only with the Commission but with the 
Post Office department and with their officials when reporting. Because of that 
additional post office experience I personally could not see how, viewed from 
the point of view of the post office service, that would not prove most valuable. 

Q. Will you come back to my question, please: The whole experience which 
this man had gained was while he was in possession of this post office as the 
result of an appointment he had obtained when he was not ranked highest under 
“the order of merit from a Post Office standpoint” ?—A. That is very true. 

Q. Now Laforest had had experience being a postmaster from the previous 
September, that is from September 10, 1931, to February 5, 1932. Was there a 
single complaint to the Commission from any resident of the village of St. 
Arséne that they were not receiving good postal service from Mr. Laforest?— 
A. I am not aware that there was a single complaint against either of the gen- 
tlemen. : 

Q. Were any representations made to you as Commissioner, either by letter 
or telephone, or personal conversation, with respect to either man before you 
concurred in this decision in 1982?—A. Well—not to myself, no. 

Q. You started off by saying “Well”. Were some made to some one else 
which, in turn, were relayed to you?—A. No, I would not say that. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Would you care to say anything in that connection?—A. Well, Mr. 
Lawson, I thought, was asking had there been any representation made in regard 
to Mr. Rioux’ experience, or Mr. Laforest’s experience, or any complaint against 
the latter while he was temporarily occupying the position. I must admit there 
has been no complaint as far as I know. But instructions have always been 
issued to the post office officials not to count the experience while temporarily 
occupying these post office positions pending the making of a permanent appoint- 
ment. 

By the Chairman: 

. Are you prepared to swear before this Committee that the Civil Service 
Commission does not give weight in making appointments of some one as a post- 
master who is not rated highest on the merit system, on the ground that he has 
had experience in the office while occupying it temporarily ?—A. When a person 
has been appointed by the department in a temporary capacity as postmaster, 
should the post office inspector take that into consideration in giving a rating, 
he is violating his instructions. 

@. Never mind the post office inspector, I am interested in the Commission. 
I will deal with the inspector, or superintendent, in turn. You made the state- 
ment, and I want to get it very clear on the record, you said, if I understood you 
correctly, that the Commission in appointing a postmaster did not give weight 
or consideration or preference to one person for appointment by reason of the 
fact that the only experience he had over another person was while occupying 
the position as a temporary appointee of the post office department?—A. Yes, 
the Civil Service Commission does not, in fact they have given instructions, as 
I say, that that weight must not carry in regard to the temporary appointment, 
and the Commission, as a Commission, do not recognize such employment. 

Q. Then, if I produce a file in which the reasons given for a unanimous 
decision of the Civil Service Commission in making an appointment of the 
second man on the list, according to the merit system, instead of the first, was 
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because of the previous experience he had had in post office work,—his only 
experience being while he was temporarily occupying the position,—you will say 
that must be some exceptional case and that did not come to your notice? 
A. I will say so, yes. 

Q. All right, I will give you one before the morning is over. Now to finish 
up with St. Arséne, Mr. Rioux was again officially gazetted postmaster on _ 
March 10, 1932?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. How did Laforest get hold of the post office in September, 1931?—-4. It 
was transferred to him by the department. 

Q. Why?—A. Well because—this is the reason assigned—the other man ’s, 
Rioux, site was not satisfactory. It was one of those cases brought up here 
the other day by the Postmasters’ Association, their President said a number 
of cases occurred where a postmaster was dismissed on the ground that his 
site was not suitable, when perhaps, he said, it is only moved across the road. 
And he was objecting. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. No question of moving across the road?—-A. The new site offered by 
Rioux is almost across the road. 

Q. But the transfer had nothing to do with the new site?—A. No, not at 
the time of the transfer. But it did strike me, as a member of the Commission, 
that if that was the only objection to Mr. Rioux’ incumbency of the postmaster- 
ship, namely that his then site was unsuitable, while I do not wish to say what 
the policy of the department should be, I think it would be only fair, if he were 
giving satisfaction to the public and the department, to put it up to Mr. 
Rioux: “Here, Mr, Rioux, apparently your site is not suitable, we will have to 
remove you from the position, unless you can provide a suitable site.” 


By the Chairman: 
Q. But you would have thought it only fair so to put it up to him, when 
he was appointed, not under the merit system but in spite of it, in 1926?— 
A. While I was not in favour of Mr. Rioux’ appointment, originally, I would 
not go so far as to say he was not appointed under the merit system. It is an 
honest difference of opinion. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I do not think you have the right to use that term. You can use any 
term you please, about your own opinion, but you cannot give any such state- 
ment about what your confreres’ opinion is. That is for us to judge—aA. Weil, 
I always take a man for an honest man— 

Q. I am not saying we take them for dishonest, but I do not think you 
have any right to say it is an honest difference of opinion. You have a right to 
justify your own opinion.—A. Well I am expressing my own opinion. I am not 
expressing Mr. Ernst’s. 

Q. I am merely suggesting that, as a witness, you have no right to say 
whether your confreres’ opinion is honest or dishonest. You can give your own, 
and the reason for it, and they can give theirs. The conclusion is for us to draw. 
—A. Well I must admit I am not sufficiently acquainted with those fine legal 
distinctions. 

Q. There is no fine legal distinction in that. It just has to do with you 
trying to shield your confreres—A. That is imputing a motive to me that I 
think is unworthy, Mr. Ernst. 

Mr. Bowman: I think the Doctor has given his own honest opinion. 
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Mr. Ernst: I am not saying his own opinion is not honest, I hope Dr. 
Roche does not think that. 


Mr. Bowman: And he thinks his confreres have done the same. 
The Witness: That is as I take it, yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Now, Doctor, I cannot understand the attitude of, shall I say the Com- 
mission as a whole, when, after a very pronounced difference of opinion, in 1927, 
you did finally allocate the post office to Mr. Rioux against your original judg- 
ment; then, in 1931, you transfer the office to Laforest. JI cannot understand 
that—A. It is the department’s doing. 

@. The department. did that?—-A. Yes. 

~Q. The Commission had nothing to do with it at all?—A. Nothing at all. 

Q. Have they the authority to do that, without consulting with the Com- 
mission, put a new man in charge?—A. Apparently they have and that is one 
of the complaints we make. I believe, under the Post Office Act, they are 
privileged to do that. 

Q@. It is a rather anomalous position, is it not?—-A. It is rather. 

(). Particularly in this case—-A. Well I would say so. 

Q. The point raised by the Chairman might perhaps be cleared up, that is 
with regard to the weight given to temporary appointments. I understand you 
to say that the instructions of the Commission are to the effect that no weight 
should be given to temporary employment?—-A. Yes. 

Q. In the letter on file under date of October 4, 1927, I think the Com- 
mission are asked to bear in mind the fact that the present incumbent had 
satisfactorily occupied the position of postmaster. In regard to that 
question, you speak about the temporary occupancy of the position not being 
counted. Here is the post office inspector’s ratings, the form of which has been 
left with the Committee, in which appear these words: 


60 per cent to be regarded as barely satisfactory, and experience as 
acting postmaster in the position in question not to be taken into con- 
sideration. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. I cannot see how it is in favour of the merit system when there are three 
there. Especially Laforest who had $0 and Rioux 85. I mentioned the last day 
when Mr. Morgan appeared here as witness, I asked him: “After the routine 
proceedings of the examiner could you tell me whether the applicant who has 
obtained the highest rating is finally appointed?” His answer was, “It is final.” 
How is it that the Commissioners do not render their judgment according to the 
highest rating? Is it not final?—A. I think when you were asking that question 
of Mr. Morgan it was referring to certain ratings which had been given by the 
Commission’s own officers on education and experience with another class of 
position. But, in this case, the post office inspector frequently gives a civilian 
the highest rating and a returned soldier just sufficient rating to qualify him. 

@. But there was in this case no returned soldier, there were only three 
applicants, and besides Mme. Rioux there was only Laforest and Rioux.—A. 
Well, I see your contention is that we should in every instance take the rating 
given by the post office inspector? 

Q. I think you will agree that you were in dissent from the others. 
. the original appointment, yes. 


sig Bi 


By the Chairman: 
Q. So that there may be no misunderstanding, I know what Mr. Laurin 
has in mind, but he has not the facility, in English, to express it precisely. We 
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are not complaining about the fact that the person rated second was appointed 
for some reason. We had the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission solemnly 
tell us that the person who ranked highest in order of merit always gets these 
appointments, that is the impression that was sent out through the press of this 
country. We want to know whether or not we have such a merit system.—A. I 
think you may be confusing the examinations. That is the case there. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh well, Doctor! 


By Mr. Bowman: 


@. We are not confusing that, Doctor, because we went into that with great 
care with regard to two or three cases, and got the ratings on both oral and 
written examinations. It was quite clearly represented to us that the Commis- 
sion then prepared a list of ratings in accordance with the final results, not the 
intermediate steps.—A. Well there is a different procedure with different classes 
of positions. I do not think you have had any evidence, from any officer of the 
Commission, that where a post office inspector gives a rating it is the invariable 
practice for the Commission to appoint the one getting the highest rating. I 
do not think any officer of the Commission could possibly say that. 

Q. I will grant that. But, all other things being equal, we are led to believe 
that those ratings will be followed—A. If the file, justified them. 

@. All other things being equal, I say. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. I find it rather an amazing system, that the man who has the personal 
interview, actually sees the candidate; should have his ratings overruled by a 
file. Because he certainly can draw a conclusion as to whether that person can 
run a post office. From a file you cannot see anything of the personality of an 
applicant, which, in a post oitice, is a vital factor.—A. Well, we take everything 
into consideration, not only the man’s own application form, but also the 
questions and answers of the post office inspector. It frequently looks very 
contradictory, the ratings,—not frequently, but not infrequently, where the post 
office inspector’s ratings do not seem to be warranted by the facts as disclosed 
even by the inspector. 

@. Let me give you a hypothetical case; you have two. applicants for a 
postmastership, one a high school graduate, the other who has left school at 
grade 3. The man who left at grade 3 has applied himself through life, he is 
say 30 years of age, has attained some position, has personality and the respect 
of the community. The post office inspector sees them, and he may rank the 
one who left school at grade 3 highest; but you with your system would say, 
“Oh no, we cannot take that man, because taking education and experience’— 
A. No, because we take experience. 

Q. What experience?—A. Post office experience. 

Q. I am leaving post office experience out. I have in mind a case in my 
own constituency. To my mind it gives the Commission opportunity to juggle 
the facts around and justify anything——A. Well the Commission are sitting in 
a quasi-judicial character, and we have to weigh the facts. It is true we do not 
know the two men. It is not a case of favouritism. 

Q. I am not suggesting favouritism.—aA. It is a case of passing our judgment 
on the facts as submitted in the files. | 

Q. I am not suggesting as far as your personal judgment is concerned it is 
the least bit unfair, but no court is any better than the majority of its con- 
stituent members.—A. I am not claiming we are any better. 

Q. It is not any better than the integrity of its individual members. I am 
not casting any reflection, I am merely stating that as a proposition. 
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The CuairMAN: Anything else, gentlemen? 

I may say, for the information of the Committee, so that I will not be 
accused of “playing politics,’ that in the cases I have selected to deal with I 
have taken them all under the regime of the present Government. I think I 
took five, under the present regime, or seven out of 40 or 50 files which I 
reviewed. 

Mr. Ernst: I do not think it makes the slightest difference which way they 
are, it is the principle we are after. 


J. E. TREMBLAY, called. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are a member of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what capacity were you engaged before you were appointed as Civil 
Service Commissioner?-—A. From 1910 until 1926 I was in the Justice depart- 
ment as secretary to various Ministers of Justice. 

Q. Private Secretary?—A. Yes. 

Q. From what date?—A. 1911 to 1926. 

Q. Prior to your acting as private secretary to respective Ministers of 
Justice during that period, in what occupation were you engaged?—A. I was for 
three years at the Court House in Sherbrooke. 

Q. As a court official of some kind?—A. Yes. 

Q. What official?—A. Deputy clerk of the Circuit Court. And later for a 
year with the Canadian Pacific Railway in Montreal. 

Q. Are you a graduate advocate or barrister of the Province of Quebec?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Your court officers in Quebec do not have to be qualified barristers? 
—A. No sir, not in the lower courts. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. Have you any degree?—A. No, sir. 

@. Then in this St. Arséne case we have been dealing with, I observe you 
were one of the Commissioners who gave the majority decision appointing Mr. 
Rioux, the third on the list in order of merit, in priority to Mr. Laforest, the 
second on the list in order of merit. Is that correct?—A. I think so. 

Q. Are you looking for the memorandum of your decision?—A. Yes. 

@. I have quoted from a letter that we have this morning, which said:— 

With my excellent friend, Mr. Jean T'rancois Pouliot, member of 
parliament for this county, I have recommended to yourself and to Mr. 
J. Emile Tremblay, a member of the Civil Service Commission, the 
immediate nomination of Mr. Ed. Rioux, as acting postmaster in my 
parish. : 


Did you receive any communications from the writer of that letter reeommend- 
ing Rioux to you?—A. It is hard to recollect at this date but I think Rev. Mr. X. 
came to see me, or wrote me, at Ottawa. 

Q. We can leave his name out of the picture. If he wrote you, would there 
not be a letter from him on the file?—A. Not necessarily, if he wrote me per- 
sonally. 

Q. If it were a letter addressed to you and marked “personal and private,” 
it is your personal and private property. 

Mr. Ernst: I cannot agree that a letter written to a man acting in an 
official capacity can be considered personal and private. 

The CHatrMAN: I will withdraw the proposal and say there is no such 
letter on the file anywhere. 
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The WitNnEss: I may say I have not seen this file for some time. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Can you give me the other reason for deciding that Rioux should be 
appointed postmaster, when he was third in order of merit, instead of Laforest, 
who was second in order of merit, in view of the district superintendent’s report. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. If necessary, you can take a little time. Look over it?—A. I have not 
seen this file for some time. 


By the Chairman: 


@. Read over your decision. Take your time?—A. I then considered Rioux 
was the best man, on the document and on the recommendations made to me. 


The Chairman hereupon left the Chair. 


By Mr. Bowman; Vice Chairman: 


Q. You say you considered Rioux was the best man for the position?— 
A. Yes. 

@. On what ground?—A. On the ground of his qualification. 

Q. Will you please point out the particular qualification on which you were 
basing your judgment?—-A. They were application forms in 1926. 

@. In view of the application forms?—-A. They are not here. 

Q. Mr. Bland, Mr. Tremblay is wanting some information. Dr. Roche, 
while we are waiting for some information from Mr. Tremblay and while it 
may be true that the Commission give instructions, it must be known to the 
Post Office department, there is a rather anomalous statement in Mr. Coolican’s 
letter of October 4, 1927, in which Mr. Coolican writes to the secretary of the 
Commission, pointing out that as Rioux had been acting postmaster since the 
11th November, 1926, and as no complaint had ‘been received against his man- 
agement, a certificate should be issued confirming him in that position. 


Dr. Rocue: Is that about Rioux? 


By the Vice Chatrman: 


Q. No, that is a letter from Mr. Coolican to the Commission, in which Mr. 
Coolican himself says that as Rioux has been acting as postmaster since 
November 11, 1926, and no complaint has been received against his management, 
a certificate should be issued to him, in which Mr. Coolican points out right 
there that temporary service is taken into consideration?—A. Not by the Com- 
mission. 

Q. Apparently by Mr. Coolican?—A. In order to make a strong case, in 
fact, inspectors do sometimes include district superintendents’ report in their 
report in order to make as strong a point as possible to get a certificate. The 
Commission does not. 

Q. Is there not something further than that. Does the Post Office depart- 
ment not furnish you with ratings?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the Post Office department furnished you with ratings, how can you 
reconcile what you have just stated with the statement of Mr. Coolican in thai 
matter?—A. I am stating what the Commission do decide. 

Q. And what their instructions are?—A. Yes. 

Q. Their instructions are not followed?—A. They are followed. 

Q. I am only judging from the memorandum of Mr. Coolican, who is 
apparently a very very highly efficient officer of the Service?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you ready now, Mr. Tremblay?—A. No, the file is not here. 
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Q. Perhaps while we are waiting for that we might go back to the early 
part of your testimony, to your appointment which took place in 1926. You 
were secretary in various departments?—A. I was secretary to various Ministers 
in the department of Justice. 

Q. Various Ministers?—A. Yes—three of them. 

Q. I suppose your last position being secretary to Mr. Lapointe?—A. Yes. 

Q. Prior to that you were deputy clerk to the Court of Sessions?—A. We 
call it the Circuit Court. 

Q. The Circuit Court, in Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. For how many years did you occupy that position?—A. Three years, 
less a few months. 

Q. When I said you were secretary in various departments, you were in 
various parts of the department of Justice?—A. Yes. 

Q. This position in the Circuit Court, was that a little prior to your coming 
to Ottawa and going into the department of Justice?—A. No, I left there and 
went to Montreal, to the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Q. What position did you occupy there?—A. Stenographer. 

@. How long was that?—A. Nine months. 

Q. What did you do, prior to your being deputy clerk of the Circuit Court? 
—A. I just came out of ‘school then. 

Q. At what age would that be?—-A. I was 16. 

Q. Sixteen?—A. Yes. 

Q. What age would that make you, at the time you became Commissioner? 
—A. That was in 1926. I was 36-37. 

Q. Then what did your primary schooling consist of —A. Just a commercial 
course. 

Q. Prior to that I suppose you had attended public school?—A. Well, 
Quebec we do not call them public schools. 

Q. Will you just explain, in your own words, to the Committee of what 
your primary education consisted?—A. I started school in the county, at 
Actonvale, and from there I went to Sherbrooke and I got through the com- 
mercial course at Sherbrooke, at the Sherbrooke Academy, then went into the 
Circuit Court. 


By Mr. Laurin: 
Q. Did you follow the whole of the commercial course there’ ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. At Sherbrooke Academy. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. How many years were you there, at the Sherbrooke Academy?—A. I 
think I was there six years. 


By Mr, Ernst: 
Q. Graduating at what age?—A. Sixteen. 
Q. Of what subjects did the commercial course consist?—A. The ordinary 
commercial course. 
Q. If you started in at ten years of age, you did not start with a purely 
commercial course at that age? 
Mr. Laurin: It is different in Quebec. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Did he start at the actual commercial course? 
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Mr. Laurin: There is a classical course and a commercial course and he 
might start in the commercial course at ten. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Of what would the commercial course consist?—A. Just the ordinary 
course; geography, spelling— 

Q. It sounds as if it might be accountancy or some such thing?—A. No, 
just ordinary subjects. 

Q. I suppose if you take a classical course you are preparing to go into 
one of the professions. If you take a commercial course you are just preparing 
to go out into the business world and earn your living?—A. Yes. 


By the Vice Charman: 

Q. Does it correspond to our provincial public school?—-A. Yes, nearly. 

Q. Or the latter years in the high school?—A. Yes. 

Q. When he graduates from that school it is perhaps more or less graduating 
from the first or second grade in high school?—A. Yes. 

Q. After that where did you go?—-A. I went to the Court at Sherbrooke. 

Q. In what capacity?—A. I was deputy Clerk of the Circuit Court. 

Q. Deputy Clerk of the Circuit Court?—A. There is the Circuit Court and 
the Superior Court. 

Q. The Circuit Court would correspond with our County Courts?—A. Yes, 
I think so. 

Q. And you went as deputy Clerk?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. For three years?—A. Yes. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. And you came to Ottawa,—A. Yes. 
Q. For about nine months where you were stenographer?—A. Yes and I 
went back to newspaper work. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. In what capacity ?-—A. General reporter. 

Q. General reporter, type-setting or what?—A. General reporter in the 
office, and doing general work. . 

Q. What sort of stuff did you cover as a reporter?—A. It was a weekly 
paper, and we had to cover almost anything. 

(. A weekly paper?—A. Yes. 

Q. With a circulation of what?—A. At that time it did not have a very 
big circulation; it had just started. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. You were a sort of jack-oi-all-trades around the office?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. After that? 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. After that he came to Ottawa?—A. I came in December, 1910. 
Q. As secretary?—A. No. I came in as stenographer, passed the examina- 
tion of the Civil Service and was sent to the office of the Auditor General. 
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By Mr. Ernst: 

yee As stenographer?—A. Yes. 

@. You remained as stenographer how long?—A. About a year. 

@. And then you became what?—A. I was taken in to the office of the 
ster of Justice. 

Q. In what capacity ?-—A. First as stenographer, later, as assistant secretary. 

Q. Let us get the experience. How iong as a stenographer?—A. I am not 
quite sure whether I was a year. 

Q. That would bring it down to 1912?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes. Go on?—A. Then I became assistant private secretary. 

Q. Assistant secretary when?—A. I think it was in 1916. 

Q. That is from 1912 until 1916?—A. Yes, when I was appointed Joint 
private secretary. 

Q. Joint private secretary from 1916 until when?—-A.. Until 1921. 

Q. And from 1921?—A. Then I became private secretary alone. 

Q. Alone. From 1921 to when?—A. To 1926, to various ministers, to 
different ministers: Sir Lomer Gouin and Right Honourable Mr. Doherty, be- 
fore that. While you are waiting for the files perhaps I could deal with the 
question of site. 


Mini 


Tr 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. No. Clear up one matter first. While you are waiting what do you say 
with the matter of site?—A. In this instance, the site was not as central, as 
reported by the inspector, as that other, by L aforest, but we have an opinion 
from the Justice department. 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. You had an opinion then since that time?—A. It was some time away 
back in 1923. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Before we go to that you say you had a report from the inspector?—A. 
The inspector’s report states that the site offered by Rioux was not quite as 
central as that offered by Laforest. 

Q. The post office inspector’s report was that Laforest’s site was the better 
site?-A. Yes, but the Justice department ruled that the Civil Service Act 
does not vest the Civil Service Commission with the selection of post office sites 
or buildings; therefore that 1s not a matter which the Civil Service Commission 
has power to consider in the selection of postmasterships. If the inspector 
reports the site is not satisfactory, so far as I am concerned that settles the 
matter. 

Q. What is the use of quoting these things to the contrary?—A. Well, here 
is another one here. 

Q. I want to know what the practice of the Commission is, Mr. Tremblay ?— 
A. If the inspector reports two sites are acceptable, then it is up to the Post 
Office department. 

Q. You do take into consideration that one post office site may not be 
satisfactory or one most satisfactory?—A. Not the most satisfactory. 

Q. What do you take into consideration?—A. If it was a site that was not 
satisfactory at all, we don’t appoint the man. 

Q. So you do not pay much attention to the ruling you have just given, 
so far as the department of Justice is concerned?—A. Yes, I think it bears it 
out. 


Q. In what way does it bear it out? Surely to goodness if you are going 
to appoint a postmaster the place where he is going to do business is very 
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important?—A. It is reported by the inspector and he says if it is satisfactory 
or not. If he says it is not satisfactory, we do not appoint the man. 
Q. You do take the question of site into consideration?—A. To that extent. 
Q. Is there anything else with regard to the matter of site. In this case 
there was no dispute as to site. Laforest’s site, in the opinion of the post office 
inspector, was better than Rioux’?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Laurin: 
Q. Was it at the time Rioux was appointed or before? 


The Vick CHAIRMAN: This was before. 


The Witness: There is another opinion, which modifies this to a certain 
extent. 

While the selection and appointment of postmasterships appertain 
to the Civil Service Commission in the exercise of their statutory functions, 
the establishment and closing of post offices is, on the other hand, a 
statutory function of the Postmaster General, and I apprehend that 
what Mr. Newcombe meant to imply in the statement above quoted was 
that the Civil Service Commission had not authority, in performance of 
its functions, to determine the selection of post office sites or buildings, 
that being a matter entrusted exclusively to the Postmaster General. 

Consistently with that view, where, as in the case of the smaller post 
offices, the selection of the postmaster if coupled with the provision by 
him of suitable quarters for a post office in the particular locality con- 
cerned, I consider it to be not only proper, but essential, for the Civil 
Service Commission to ascertain what quarters, offered by the several 
candidates, the Postmaster General would be disposed to regard as a 
suitable place for the establishment of a post office, in order to deter- 
mine the selection of the most suitable person for the position as post- 
master. But the Commission cannot, in the exercise of its power of 
appointment, determine the location of the post office for any particular 
locality, except in the possible case where, the Postmaster General having 
signified his willingness to establish a post office in any of two or more 
of the quarters offered by the candidates, that is an incidental result of 
the appointment. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. That has no bearing on the matter at issue just now?—A. It has a 
bearing in this way; we did not appoint the man who offered the most central 
site. 

Q. You did not appoint him?—A. No, we appointed Rioux. 

Q. I cannot really see what bearing that has on the matter at all. Are the 
applications here now?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the foundation for your judgment, that this post office, in 
1927, was awarded to Rioux instead of Laforest?—A. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the inspector told us Laforest was higher, I did not agree with that order 
of merit, and I considered Rioux was entitled to the position and, on the facts 
submitted to me, and on representations made to me by the parish priest to 
the effect Rioux was the choice of the whole population and his appointment 
was the most satisfactory. 


By Mr. Laurin: 
Q. How is it you based your judgment on a letter?—A. It is not a letter. 


I am pretty certain the priest came to Ottawa to see me. 
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Q. You received a recommendation from Mr. Pouliot too?—A. I do not 
think I did. 

Q. There is another letter in the dossier, recommending Rioux from Mr. 
Pouliot?—A. There is none on this file. I may have received one from Mr. 
Pouliot, or I may have seen him. As a matter of fact I think he brought the 
priest and introduced me to him. I am not certain, but I think very likely that 
is what happened. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. Do you know. Do not give any evidence you are not certain of. You 
have just stated that representations were made to you by the priest. 
Mr. Laurin: I would suggest not to give the name of the priest. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. I would suggest the name of the priest be left out. You say because 
representations were made to you, personally, by the priest that that was one of 
the deciding factors in your arriving at the decision to give the post office to 
Rioux?-—A. I considered Rioux’ education and experience equal to, if not better, 
than Laforest. 

Q. Kindly answer my question. Was it because of representations made to 
you by a priest that you decided in favour of Rioux?—A. Partly. 

Q. Partly?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you communicate with the Chairman of the Commission the 
representations that had been made by the priest to you?—A. I do not recollect. 
I may, but I do not recollect if I did. 

@. Do you not think it was your duty, as one of the Commissioners, to bring 
before the Commission all the facts that were bearing on this appointment, and 
if the influence of the Rev. Mr. X. was such that that had weight with you, do 
you not think the attention of the other members of the Commission should be 
drawn to these facts?—A. I think so, and, while I do not recollect, I cannot say 
whether I did, or not, but ordinarily I would. 

@. But you would know if you did in this case?—-A. No, I cannot recollect. 

Q. May I ask Dr. Roche if any representations were brought to his attention, 
such as Mr. ‘Tremblay has referred to. 


Dr. Rocue: No, not that I am aware of. 
By Mr. Laurin: 


@. Did you think the priest came here to Ottawa specially to make a | 
recommendation for Rioux? Did he come to Ottawa?—A. He came to Ottawa. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. Are you sure of that?—-A. I am speaking after five years. That is 
merely my recollection. 

Q. Will you please confine yourself entirely to what you are pretty certain 
of, to facts. Please do not guess?—A. I cannot answer that, because I really 
do not recollect. 

Q. Did, or did not, the Rev. Mr. So and So write to you making representa- 
tions on behae of PETRI Either he wrote or came to see me. 

Q. You are not certain which?—A. No. 

Q. But he did make strong representations to you in favour of Rioux?—A. 
He was specially against the appointment of Mrs. Roy for reasons given. 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. Against the appointment of Mrs. Roy, but not against the appointment 
of Laforest?—A. No, but he did tell me either in a letter or in conversation, that 
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Rioux was the choice of most of the population of the village and that his 
appointment would be satisfactory to all concerned. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. You are quite certain now, after thinking things over, that he went so far 
as to tell you that the appointment was satisfactory to all the people of this 
particular village?—-A. I would not say that; to the mass of the people. 

@. You remember that quite clearly?—A. Yes, that is, either written or 
verbal. I cannot remember, but I know he told me that. 

@. Are you just surmizing that, or do you remember that quite distinctly? 
—A. I remember that quite distinctly. 

@. And the representations made to you by the Rev. Mr. X. did bear 
considerable weight in. your arriving at a decision?—A. Yes, it did. 

Q. And is that the way the.Commission perform their functions in appointing 
people to various public positions?—A. We are always anxious to have all the 
information we can. 

Q. And that information not being available to all the members of the 
Commission?—A. Generally it was, and I cannot say it was not done in this 
case. 

Q. You have heard Dr. Roche in answer to my inquiry?—A. I do not know 
whether I did but ordinarily I would. 


By Mr. Laurin: 
Q. According to your memory, was that the only recommendation you had, 
in favour of Rioux, from this priest?—-A. No. I think I had correspondence with 
a lot of people. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
@. A lot of correspondence?—A. Yes. 
@. Where is your correspondence?—A. I have not got any of it now. 
@. I beg your pardon?—A. I have not got any of it now. I keep my per- 
sonal correspondence only five or six months and then it is destroyed. 
Q. Was that correspondence brought to the attention of the other members 
of the Commission?—A. I could not say now. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. The Post Office department had an inspector, or superintendent, make 
reports, and according to the inspector, Laforest, I think, is the name—it is 
difficult to remember French names—was rated higher than Mr. Rioux?—A. 
He was placed higher in order of merit from a post office standpoint. 

Q. And the parish priest, who might have a personal bias in this matter, 
his word weighed more with you than that of the inspector?—A. No, I did not 
feel the inspector’s rating was justified. 

Q. Just a moment. You did not feel his rating was justified. Why ewes 
A. I did not see any reason for placing one higher than the other just on the 
facts disclosed by the application form, and when the priest came to me he 
threw the balance in favour of Rioux. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
@. You say when the priest came to you or made to you his representations 
that that gave the balance in favour of Rioux?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Maclnnis: 
Q. In other words, the representations of the priest influenced you in making 
your decision?--A. I would not say it influenced me, but it helped me form my 


opinion as to yho was the best man. 
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By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. It must have influenced you in forming your opinion? 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. In other words, it had greater weight with you than the report of the 
inspector, who was sent out to make the rating on the application for this posi- 
tion?—A. I suppose so. Put it that way, ves. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Had you ever met the priest before he came to Ottawa?—A. No. 

@. You had never known him before?—A. No. 

Q. You did not know the priest previously?—A. I did not know him. 

Q. So you not only accepted the priest’s recommendations, but you 
accepted them without knowing anything about the priest?—A. He was intro- 
duced to me as the parish priest for St. Arséne. 

Q. And you accepted these representations and gave these representations 
such weight that they put the balance in favour of Rioux?—A. Well, yes. 

Q. Now, we are going to adjourn. It is 1 o’clock, but this is a very grave 
matter, in my opinion, and I would appreciate, Mr. Tremblay, your considering 
this matter seriously between now and our next sitting. Examine these files 
carefully in the interim and if you have any other light that would bear upon 
the matter from your point of view, we would be glad to hear it. 

The Committee adjourned until 3.00 o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee met at 3.30 p.m., Mr. Lawson presiding. 
J. Emite TREMB.ayY, recalled. 


By Mr. Bowman: : 

@. At the time of adjournment I pointed out to you the somewhat serious 
nature of the statement made by you to the effect that you had been influenced 
in your appointment to this position by someone outside the Service. Have you 
anything further to say in connection with the matter?—A. Just to make my 
position clear I have put down a few notes. 

Q. That is, you have further considered the matter carefully?—A. I have 
just looked over the file, just to resume what I said this morning. 

Q. And you have now made a memorandum. Would you lke to submit 
that memorandum to the Committee. If you would, you may do so?—A. Yes. 

The Commissioners receive and welcome representations from reput- 
able residents of the locality in which the appointment is to be made. 
They weigh them and form their opinion on all the facts submitted to 
them. 

The parish priest or the minister of a church, particularly in a small 
community knows all his people intimately and his representations are 
generally genuine, made without political considerations and in the best 
interest of his fellow citizens. In this case the representations made to 
me appeared to be for the public good and I received them and accepted 
them in good faith. I could see no justification for the preference 
accorded Mr. Laforest by the inspector in his ratings. From the sworn 
declarations submitted, it did not appear that the qualifications of either 
applicant were outstanding. Both had elementary education sufficient 
to carry on the work of the office and the experience of both seemed to 
be about the same. Therefore as Rioux was a younger man with a large 
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family to support I approved of his appointment, taking into considera- 
tion the qualifications of the applicants, including their respective ages, 
plus the representations made to me as above stated. 


Q. Now you say that the Commissioners welcome statements by reputable 
people in the district?—A. Yes. 

Q. The statements to which you referred were not brought to the atten- 
tion of the Commission?—A. I did not say that. 

Q. That is what you stated before noon?—A. I stated the Commissioners 
welcomed recommendations. 

Q. If these are recommendations upon which you make appointment to an 
office, these recommendations should go to the Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not to one member of the Commission?—A. No. 

Q. In this case no representations from the parish priest were communicated 
to anybody except yourself. That is what you did say?—A. I said I could not 
recollect whether this recommendation was before my colleagues or not; I do 
not know whether he sent them to the others, I could not say. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


@. You said representations are made. Should not such representations 
become part of the record, that is when you base your decisions on them?—A. 
Ii they are verbal? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Do you not think they should be made under oath, under these circum- 
stances. You send your inspectors, or the examiner goes there, and they are 
under oath. Do you mean to say you allow unsworn testimony in the form of 
letters to influence your decision? You just said you accept them?—A. It does 
not mean we act on them. 

Q. In this particular instance you say you were influenced by them?—A. I 
said I took them into consideration in making the appointment. 


By the Charman: 


Q. You said this morning because of the statements made by the parish 
priest, the candidates were so evenly balanced, his statement was sufficient to 
give the appointment to Rioux?—A. Yes. 

-Q. And you were further asked as to whether or not the representations 
made to you were brought to the attention of the Commission?—A. I do not 
recollect if I did or not bring them to the attention of my colleagues. 

Q. Do you remember me asking Dr. Roche, and Dr. Roche, who dissented 
in this case from the majority of the Commissioners, said these representations 
had not been brought to his attention. Can you justify such a situation, of 
representations made to you orally, in the first place, not becoming part of the 
record; in the next place, not being brought to the attention of the Commission 
to form any part of the weight which should be given by any member of the 
Commission in making the finding?—A. It does happen. 

Q. Has it happened?—A. I think so. 

Q. Has that been to a certain extent the practice?—A. It has been followed 
in the Commission. Well, it is not a practice but the Commissioners may have 
personal knowledge of certain facts. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Do you mean personal knowledge after certain things are brought to 
their attention?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is different?—-A. Yes. 
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Q. Are we to understand, not only in this particular case, but in other cases, 
generally, that statements made by men in eee he before the individual Com- 
missioner are weighed and are considered before the final decision is given?— 
A. When we give our decision we consider all the representations, whether they 
come from a member of Parliament or any person in authority. It does not 
mean we do what is represented to us but we take them into consideration. 

Q. In any general case, where candidates’ ratings were classed, you say it 
has been your practice to weigh carefully representations made to you verbally 
by men in authority, such as police magistrates, the local minister, the local 
parish priest, or such other men as I have mentioned?—A. Yes. 

Q. And those representations are not often put upon the records. of the 
Commission? If they are made officially, they are placed on the record. 

Cy. That-is; if they are made in writing als Yes. 

Q. But where they are not made in writing, there is no record of them with 
the Commission?—A. No. 

Q. They do, however, have influence. In speaking of this class—you can 
only speak about these—they do, in so far as you personally are concerned, have 
a certain amount of weight?—-A. They have some consideration. 

Q. If they are taken into consideration, they must be given some weight?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. As.a matter of fact you told us this morning it was because of the 
information given to you by the parish priest that finally determined the scale 
in favour of Rioux?—A. Not because of his information but because of the 
representations which he made to us. 

Q. Which, after all, is the same thing?—A. Well, I do not know. 

Q. Have you anything further to add to the written Hedge it you have 
-presented?—A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Hither you, or Dr. Roche, said you considered yourselves a court, sitting 
in this case?—A. I think it was Dr. Roche. 

(. Have you had court experience. You told us you were deputy Clerk of 
a Court. You have seen a court sitting?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever seen a court, after the evidence is given, taking unsworn 
statements from any person, to influence the decision of that court?—A. No. 

@. I hope you did not. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Did you ever see a court acting upon decisions or statements which are 
not put in the records of the court?—A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Have you ever heard them act upon statements that the applicants or 
litigants did not know were made at all?—A. No, I cannot say I have. 

Q. If you are a court, these people are really litigants?—A. Yes. 

@. Have you ever seen a court accept testimony which the litigants did 
not know anything about?—A. No. I have not noticed any. 

Q. Have you ever seen a court where one member of that court would accept 
a statement and allow it to influence him without at least making sure the other 
two knew of it?—A. I have not seen it. I do not know about that. 

Q. You say you take it for granted police magistrates or clergymen have 
no politics?—A. I feel that the parish priest, anyway, is not a politician. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. What about the local magistrate?—-A. I suppose, when it comes to a 
local magistrate, it is out of place. 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You do not want to say that many many parish priests and clergymen of 
other denominations do not actually interest themselves in politics in this 
country ?’—A. I am not saying they should. I do not think they should. 

Q. Do you know that happens?—I have heard it said. I do not know. 

Q. I have seen them acting as chairman of political meetings and telling the 
audience they ought to believe one side, but not the other. Would you call 
that taking sides?—-A. I have not seen it. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I suppose you have heard of some members of Parliament who have 
taken sides in some political matters?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You knew that the name of a member of Parliament was coupled with 
that of the parish priest in making the same recommendation?—A. The letter 
showed that the member of Parliament conferred with the priest on the subject. 
His name was coupled with somebody else as well. I have some confidential 
letters from him since. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Mr. Tremblay, you say that you have been in the practice of receiving 
letters from people that have been addressed to you personally?—A. Yes. 

Q. In regard to these matters and that you. have considered those as being 
personal and confidential and have not put them on file?—-A. No, I have not 
put them on the file, if they are personal. Sometimes I have read them to my 
colleagues. 

Q. If they were shown to your colleagues, do you not think they should be 
put on file?—A. Well, they are marked “personal” to me and they are not 
supposed to be put on the file. 

Q. If they were marked “persona!” to you, would you be justified in 
saying they are not open to other members of the Commission?—A. I would 
say I would think so. 

Q. It is only a matter of degree whether you show it to one or fifty. It 
soon takes it out of the personal class?—-A. If it is marked “ personal”—I have 
shown it to my colleagues and some of the other Commissioners did that as well. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


@. You said the board welcomed letters from the outside in reference to 
applicants?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a matter of policy with the board?—A. Well, I think, to a certain 
extent, it is. We want to have all the information we can before making the 
appointments. I do not mean political information, but about the personal 
standing of the man. 

Q. And if you received a personal letter you say that that might influence 
the decision you would give as between the applicants for a certain position. 
It might influence you one way or the other?—A. I say I would consider 
whatever his statements were and try and verify if there is anything in them. 

Q. If a person were to make a verbal statement to you, you would take it 
in the same way?—A. If I thought it were honest. I would use my own 
judgment. : 

Q. The point is, when you are acting as a member of the Civil Service 
Commission, you are not acting in a personal capacity. You are acting in an 
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official capacity. J cannot very well see how you can be influenced by personal 
considerations in an official capacity and still be true to your oath of office?— 
A. I do not say I was influenced. 

Q. But you must be influenced? 


Mr. Bowman: Not only must he be, but he has sworn he was influenced. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. If Mr. Laurin and myself are applicants for a certain position and if 
Mr. Laurin gets the parish priest to speak a word for him privately with the 
Commissioners and I do not, then evidently I am at a disadvantage with Mr. 
Laurin in securing that position?—A. No, not at all. It would depend on the 
representations. 

Q. It would depend possibly on what the parish priest said, but if he was 
coming to speak in his favour he would not say anything that was detrimental 
to him, and if you were taking the information from an outside source, if you 
like, then as a matter of fact you are opening the door for lobbying on the 
part of applicants for positions?-—-A. We send men from here sometimes; we 
interview the men. 

Q. I quite understand if Mr. Laurin and myself gave certain references 
you would investigate these references either by letter or personally. That is 
different altogether, but what I want to draw your attention to, in your official 
capacity, you are allowing personal consideration to enter into official decisions? 
—aA. I suppose they are individual because they come from an individual though 
sometimes from an association or a body of people. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is that all, gentlemen? Mr. Tremblay, the district superintendents’ 
report shows in this case (1) that the second choice in the order of merit had a 
better location than the third choice, whom you appointed?—A. Yes. 

Q. It shows that the government would save money if the second man were 
appointed instead of the third man, whom you did appoint. It pointed out some 
advantage in the second man over the third man, which, for the moment, has 
slipped me. According to the letter on file, which influenced you in your judg- 
ment, there is not a single word said in favour of the second man but, in favour 
of the third whom you appointed, from “my excellent friend, recommended to 
the Postmaster General and to Mr. Tremblay” were representations made to 
you other than those contained therein? If so what were they?—A. I think 
the parish priest said he wrote to the Postmaster General and myself. 

Q. He does not set out anything against the second man nor in favour of 
the third man?—A. Not in that letter, but he did to me when he came to see me. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Might I also say, before the noon adjournment Mr. Tremblay said that 
prior to the time these representations were received, as far as he could say, 
Laforest and Rioux were about on an even balance and that the parish priest’s 
recommendation to him had led him to make his decision in favour of Rioux. 
Is that correct?—A. Yes. 


The CuHairMANn: I am sorry. My confrére, Mr. MacInnis is anxious to 
know if in the representations that were made to you by the parish priest any- 
thing was said that was detrimental to Laforest?—A. No. It is merely in his 
opinion and in the opinion of the majority of the members of the village that 
Rioux was more entitled to it than Laforest. He needed it more. He had a 
large family and he was the choice of the majority. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. In making the appointment, did you take the largeness of the family 
into consideration?—A. Well, in some positions we do. 


By Mr. Bowman: | 

Q. Did you in this case?—A. I admit it did weigh some. 

Q. Is there anything on the record to show the question of the family ?— 
A. Yes, there is. If you look at the inspector’s report I think he mentions 12 
children. 

Q. Do you go into the question of how much money or what lands a man 
owns and whether he needs this post office job to support that family?—A. No. 

Q. How are you going to get a true picture, if a man is in a position to 
support his family?—A. These are the representations made to me by the 
parish priest. 

@. He told you the second, or the third man was better fitted?—A. Yes. 

©. In what way?-—A. He told me his standing in the community was 
better than the other man. I think he said he had been mayor of the village, 
if I am not mistaken, and stood in better with the residents than the other man, 
and his appointment would be more acceptable to the patrons of the office. I 
am only speaking from recollection. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Recollection of something that happened in 1927, of which there is no 


written record in the Commission, of which you have no written record what- 
ever ?—A. I have none. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. Do you understand, Mr. Tremblay, that Laforest is still in charge of the 
post office?—A. I think so. That, of course, is a matter for the post office, but 
I think he is, still we issued a certificate for Rioux. 

The CHarrMAN: I thought there was a certificate issued in March, 1932. 

Mr. Laurin: That does not mean the final appointment of the postmaster. 

The Witness: It is still in the charge of Laforest, although the certificate 
issued some time ago. 

Q. Since that time did you ever receive a communication from the same 
priest?—A. Yes, I did. 

Q. You have received a communication?—A. Yes. 

Q. About the post office?—A. No. 

Q. The site?—A. No, not about the post office. 

Q. Did you ever receive any communication from the priest still stating 
he was in favour of Rioux or the other one since you issued your certificate?— 
A. Yes. I received one this morning. It is market “confidential.” 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did you give evidence before this Committee this morning as a result 
of receiving that letter. Did you review this file at all before you gave evidence 
before this committee this morning?—A. I did not have it. 


Dr. W. J. Rocus, recalled. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Dr. Roche, as Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, are you in 
the habit of receiving and weighing oral statements made by people in order 
to arrive at a final decision, such as was arrived at in this case?—A. Mr. 
Bowman, we get hundreds of letters on behalf of this candidate or that candidate 
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from reputable citizens of Canada, including members of Parliament, and we 
make the stock reply their representations will be given every consideration. 

Q. Yes?—A. Unless there is something vital, that is not shown on the file, 
T do not allow it to influence me in making my decision, if there are two candi- 
dates and it is very difficult to judge as to which of them, so far as the file 
shows, should be selected from the standpoint of merit. If the community at 
large exhibits by a very largely signed petition their wishes, they are given some 
consideration. 

Q. But you make further investigation to find-out whether the repre- 
sentations are true, as a matter of fact or not?—A. As we oftentimes say, 
petitions that way are rather viewed with a certain amount of dubiousness. 

Q. Would I be correct in saying if any such representations were received 
and if they did bear any weight with you, as Chairman of the Commission, you 
would have to be very certain that the representations were true, in fact?— 
A. As a rule these petitions do not convey any more information by way of 
representations, a petition in favour of so and so or a petition against so and so; 
it would not be in the interest of the public service, ete. 

Q. Those are put on the file?—A. Yes. 

Q. And anything of that kind that may weigh with the Commission would 
be put on file?-—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. And would be drawn to the attention of all the Commissioners so that 
they all might have the same information in arriving at a judgment?—A.: Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact you can hardly conceive of any other situation?— 
A. Not unless there was something marked private and confidential to an indi- 
vidual Commissioner, 

Q. I can understand exactly as you have stated, that you would be deluged 
probably with letters, you would probably receive hundreds of letters, that is 
quite understandable, but before the statements contained in these letters are 
given weight by the Commission, they are placed on record in the Commission? 
—A. I would say yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. If oral statements were made to you, if statements were made to you 
orally, personally and they were going to affect your judgment in a close com- 
petition, you would communicate these to your fellow Commissioners before 
giving them effect?—-A. That has frequently been done. If there is something 
vital that ought to be taken into consideration and I was getting this informa- 
tion and it might form the basis of one of the factors of our decision I would 
really think it would be my duty to inform my colleagues. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Not only think, but that you would have done so?—A. Yes, all of us 
have done it. ; 


By Mr. MacInms: 

Q. Would not that be more likely to happen when something unfavourable 
came up with a candidate for the position than when there was something favour- 
able, when a person is seeking an office or a position—I am not blaming the 
individual at all—it would go to a person whom he thought had authority or 
whose influence would be considered of value and ask them to say a word on 
his behalf. You would not give as much consideration to a case of that kind 
as you would if you heard something that would be detrimental to the position, 
if a certain individual got it?—A. Very true. 

Mr. Bowman: I would suggest that, subject to Mr. Chevrier’s questions to 
Mr. Tremblay on this matter—I presume he will want to ask some—we have 
Dr. MacTavish before the Committee at its next meeting. 
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The CuamrMan: That will probably be to-morrow afternoon at 3.30. 


Mr. Bowman: If Dr. Camsell was available within a few minutes we could 
bring him to-day. We were supplied with a list of positions exempted from the 
Civil Service Act. I think it would perhaps be a good idea if they were incor- 
porated in the records but more as a matter of reference because we have 
representations made to us by different bodies asking for different temporary 
positions that could be taken under the Act. I should think it could be put in 
as one of the appendices. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is a record of positions exempted from the operation of 
the Civil Service Act as supplied to us, bearing date of April 5, 1932, printed as 
part of the appendix to to-day’s report. 

Mr. Bowman: I am not certain whether the statement supplied to us of the 
numbers and salaries of the temporary employees in the Civil Service was placed 
on file. If not, I would suggest the statement supplied to us by the Commission 
covering the month of March, 1931, be placed on record as one of the appendices. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will have it done. To-morrow we will hear Dr. Mac- 
Tavish and Dr. Camsell, at 3.30. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Friday, April 15, 1932. 
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Hovusr or CoMMONS, 
April 15, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee to inquire into appointments to and the 
control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the admin- 
istration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 3.30 o’clock 
p.m., Mr. Lawson, presiding. 


Dr. CHARLES CAMSELL, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What are the initials, Dr. Camseil?—A. Charles Camsell. 
Q. Deputy Minister of Mines?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Doctor, you have presented a report to the Committee covering appoint- 
ments, organization and promotion. Would you mind giving us a general state- 
ment with respect to, say, appointments, how they are made and generally if 
satisfactory, and what your relations are with the Civil Service Commission in 
that respect?—A. Well, in so far as the Civil Service Act is concerned, I have 
little criticism to make; with the principle involved in the Civil Service Act, 
none at all. I have had no experience with the administration of any previous 
Acts, but from what I do know I realize that the present Act is far in advance 
of anything we have had in the past. So that with the principle of the Civil 
Service Act I have no criticism to make. I presume the Committee sitting here 
is sitting for the purpose of hearing evidence with the object of determining what 
defects the Act has, or the regulations in connection with the Act. 

Q. Quite so, so that we might recommend improvements?—A. Exactly. So 
that you are asking me for my opinion wth regard to the operation of the Act 
in certain of its details where I find there are weaknesses? 

Q. Yes——A. Now, with regard to appointments, there is one statement that 
I did not give you in my written submission which I would like to make here, 
and that is the fact that the Mines department is, very largely, a technical 
department composed, to a very large extent, of technical officers, with clerical 
assistance as well as labourers attached to it. 

Q. Pardon me, Doctor, for interrupting. How many employees would there 
be in your department?—A. Well, 389 is the number to-day. 

Q. Of that total how many would you say were technical positions, just 
roughly?—A. Well, I do not know that I can give you those figures very 
accurately, but I should say somewhere in the neighbourhood of 40 or 50 per 
cent of them. 

Q. And the rest would be ordinary clerical positions?—A. And labourers, 
mechanics and so on. I was going to say that there is one statement I have to 
make in connection with the appointment of technical officers to the department 
of Mines. We find that there are delays which make it difficult for us some- 
times to undertake certain work that is presented to us, and owing to the method 
of appointment, and perhaps having to operate under the Civil Service Act as it 
stands to-day, we find that though we are authorized to carry out certain inves- 
tigative work in connection with mineral resources, and if there is considerable 
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delay in securing appointments very frequently that work goes to another 
organization where those delays do not prevail. 

Q. Then you would say, in the first place, that with respect to appointments 
the point you wish to make is that the delays are too long?—A. Yes. I gave 
you a submission with respect to that matter in my general statement. 

Q. Would you mind, Doctor, reading that into the record, please?—A. Yes. 
We gave you a BA lement covering seven years, 1925 to 1931 inclusive. 

In 1925 the number of appointments were twenty-six. The length of 
time required to receive the approval of those appointments was twenty- 
five days. 


In 1926, twenty-six appointments, twenty-eight days. 
In 1927, forty-two appointments, thirty-nine days. 

In 1928, thirty-eight appointments, twenty-two days. 
In 1929, forty-five appointments, twenty days. 

In 1930, fifty-five appointments, thirty-four days. 
In 198k, fifteen a a ee fourteen days. 


Making an average, for that whole period, for thirty-five appoint- 
ments, twenty-six days. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In 1930, fifty-five appointments and thirty-four days?—A. Yes.;. You will 
notice that in 1931 there were fifteen appointments, fourteen days... In that 
particular year most of the appointments were clerical assistants, so that the 
greater delay in making appointments lies in connection with technical positions. 
With clerical assistants the delay is not anything like as long. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. And the statement which you furnished, in that connection you have a 
furher statement, have you not, Doctor? According to the memo. I have before 
me it is statement No, 2.—A. Yes. | 

Q. Have you that before you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you mind reading that into the record, please?—A. That is in 
reply to question No. 2, “statement giving examples of unusual delays in making 
appointments, and the effect, if any, on the administration of public business.” 
The statement that I gave to you in writing is this:— 


No record has been kept of unusual delays in the making of appoint- 
ments, but it is felt that the average length of time as shown on the 
preceding statement is too long. This general delay is believed to be 
mainly due to the fact that under the present procedure all requisitions 
must pass through the Organization Branch for scrutiny before any 
action whatever can be taken toward securing the assistance required 
by the Department. From their experience in these matters the officials 
of the Mines Department have been forced to conclude that the Organiza- 
tion Branch has become more of a hindrance than a help in the making 
of appointments. The attitude adopted by the Organization Branch has 
been one of frank “control” and, in some cases, of actual obstruction, 
and in view of the fact that each requisition is scrutinized and signed 
by the Deputy Minister or the Assistant Deputy Minister before it leaves 
the Department, such a policy would seem not only unbusinesshke but 
unnecessary. No other branch of the Commission shows any unwilling- 
ness to co-operate with the Department in these matters. 

The effect of this general delay is to slow up the securing of assistance 
when required; to introduce an element of doubt as to whether the 
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required assistance is ultimately to be obtained; and to necessitate the 
exchange between the Department and the Commission of a great deal 
of otherwise unnecessary verbal and written communications. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make, Doctor, that would help to remedy 
this unnecessary or prolonged delay?—A. Well, my answer to that is, is it 
necessary that these appointments should go through the Organization Branch, 
because the Examination Branch seems to me to be the important Branch of 
the Commission, and with that Branch we have the fullest co-operation, and 
never have any difficulties. 

Q. Your troubles are almost entirely with the Organization Branch? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your considered opinion is at the present time that it has become more 

a hindrance than a help in the making of appointments?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacInns: 

@. Was your department ever reorganized by the Organization Branch? 
—A. Only partly, just certain phases of it, not fully. 

Q. In what respect was it organized? To what extent was reorganization 
carried out by the Organization Branch?—A. Well, that was done, I think, 
about 1920 or 1921, when the Mines Branch, which was one of the main branches 
of the department, was reorganized by reducing the number of divisions and 
consolidating the work in a smaller number of divisions. 

Q. Is the delay in the filling of vacancies or in the appointment to new 
positions in your office, or in both? Is the delay occasioned by the Organiza- 
tion Branch? Does it refer to the filling of new positions, or to the filling of 
vacancies?—A. Mostly in the filling of new positions. 

Q. My reason for asking that question is that I take it there will be no 
necessity for the Organization Branch giving their approval to the filling of 
vacancies?—A. I should not think so. Where a vacancy exists, the position 
that has been classified, it seems to me it is hardly necessary for the Organization 
Branch to come into the picture in that respect. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Does it come into the picture?—A. I believe it does. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. You have had reorganization of your department and I can quite 
understand in a case of that kind, that the Organization Branch should feel 
that it should scrutinize any new appointment.—A. Quite so; where there is a 
new position to be created, yes. In the filling of a position that has been 
created already, there is where I do not think it is necessary. 

Q. I am inclined to agree with you. Mr. Putman, the chief of the Organi- 
zation Branch, appeared before the Committee, and made a suggestion as to 
the amalgamation of various departments where there is map-making, and also 
engineering. His statement in that connection was this:— 

Mr. Foran, in his evidence last week, touched very briefly upon 
savings which might result if a vigorous policy of reorganization 
were carried on in the government departments. There are two or three 
outstanding places where I think there is overlapping in government 
departments. 


Then, he refers to five or six government departments which carry on survey 


ing and map-making——A. Yes. 
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Q. Is there any surveying and map-making in your department?—A. Yes, 
there are two classes of surveying in our department, geological surveying, 
which does not have any contact with any other department; topographic 
surveying, that is to say, the system of surveying which produces the base map 
for geologists to work on. We do come in contact there with other departments 
who are making similar kinds of maps. 

Q. Have you given the matter of the amalgamation and the co-ordination of 
these services any thought?—A. I have given some consideration to it, but 
this was some time ago. I think it is desirable that there should be some con- 
solidation of topographic mapping services. _ 

Q. Would you be prepared, either now or at some future time, before the 
Committee ends, to put before the Committee what your conclusions are in that 
regard?—A. Yes, I would. Not at the moment, because I think I would require 
to collect my ideas on the matter; because it is some time since I have given 
thought to that question. Of course, the argument that is put up by some 
of our own officers in the Mines department for the maintenance of a topo- 
graphic unit in our organization, is that very frequently our topographers and 
geologists work together in the same field, and, for that reason, it is better to 
have those classes of men under the same administrative control, rather than 
to have the topographer who is working in the same field with the geologist, 
under the control of a different department from the geologist himself. 

@. Have you discussed the matter with the heads of any other depart- 
ments?—-A. No, I have not; if there is to be any kind of consolidation of topo- 
graphic mapping, I would make this observation. The department of Mines is 
perhaps the biggest user of topographic maps of any department of government; 
it is not the biggest producer of topographic maps, but is perhaps the biggest 
user of topographic maps. And we use topographic maps, not only produced by 
our own department, but by the Interior department and the department of 
National Defence as well. 

@. Do I take it from that, if there was a consolidation or an amalgama- 
tion of mapping services, you think it should come under your department? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You would be agreeable to that? At some future time, before the Com- 
mittee finishes its works, we can have your views on that, if you will be good 
enough to give them.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Just on this last aspect of amalgamation. I understand you to say that 
your Department is the greatest user of topo, service maps—topographic sur- 
veys—topographical surveys of the department of what?—A. The Interior. 

Q. And you are a special branch?—A. No, we are a separate department. 

Q. A separate department altogether, the Mines department?—A. The 
Mines department. | 

Q. Taking care of geology?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think that you and I are agreed that it has been a moot question for 
some years, the amalgamation of those various activities. Did I understand you 
to say that these various surveys could well be amalgamated and placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Mines department; namely the topo. surveys, and the 
military surveys.—A. No, I do not think I would include military surveys. 

Q. I understood you to say, “including National Defence.’—A. Yes, as 
producers of topographic maps. I referred to them as producers of topographical 
maps. 

q. I have had a very great interest in those maps, and have been a reader 
of those maps for many years. I think they are very worthy of attention, because 
they are most educational. Do I get you right when you say that your depart- 
ment is the Mines. Branch?—-A. Mines department. 
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Q. That the Mines department could prepare the geological maps on which 
would be included the topegraphical features, and at the same time the strategic 
points,—all on one map?—A. The procedure is this: before we make a geological 
map, we must have a topographical map as a base on which to work. The 
topographical map must be produced first of all. 

Q. Who makes the tope. map?—A. We do some of it ourselves. 

Q. Who else?—A. The Interior department does some of it also. We use 
both our own topographical maps and topographical maps produced by the 
Interior department, as the base for our geological maps. 

Q. Well, can you then run this triangulation in with the Geodetic?—A. That 
is a separate branch, again, of the Interior department. 

Q. What help, if any, is that to the geologist in the way of locating his 
deposits of minerals?—A. Well, the Geodetic Survey must first of all provide 
control for any topographic map; they are the first people in the field. 

Q. In other words, they provide the spider’s web wherein all those other things 
are put?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is my concern, because it came up in 1924, Doctor, this amalgama- 
tion of the surveys, and I could not get it into my head that you could place it 
under the one direction. If it could be done, to effect savings in expenses, well 
and good, but it has not been shown to me yet where all of that could be done by 
one survey, the Geodetic Survey and the Geological Survey, and the Topo. Survey, 
the Hydrographic Survey and the National Defence in the way of strategic 
points all in one. We naturally think of the various points of strategy. You 
cannot very well put a strategic point on a copper deposit. I am still open to 
conviction, but it has never been shown how it could be done. 


Mr. Bowman: I do not see how that would necessarily follow, that you 
would have to put a strategical point of defence on top of a map showing ores and 
minerals. You would prepare different maps, but the basic work would be done 
in the one department. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. How would you do it, Doctor? I quite agree with Mr. Bowman; I quite 
agree that what Mr. Bowman says is perfectly right. They are all experts in their 
line, take the aerial survey, which is the most interesting one. How would you 
blend the head of the aerial survey with the geological survey?—A. I would not. 
My idea is not to put them under the same branch, but in the same department, 
so that they are under the administrative control of one minister. 

Q. Well, there may be something in that, but it is those vague words that 
convey confused ideas. However, I may be anticipating. If you can, at some 
future day, before the Committee rises, give us some idea as to how that could be 
done, I would be very glad. If I may just go into the other branches of your 
evidence, I understand that in the clerical positions you have no difficulty in the 
way of appointments. I understand that in the technical positions you say it 
takes an average of 26 days for the technical appointments.—A. That includes all 
appointments, clerical as weil as technical. 

Q. I suppose you are most concerned with the technical appointments ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any great length of times in the appointment of technical officers? 
—A. The statement as I have given, as I say, covers both clerical and technical 
positions; I have not separated them. 

Q. There would be an average of 26 days.—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any way in which that could be simplified? 
tion— 


A. The simplifica- 
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Q. With regard to the 26 days, that is in connection with the appointments 
to the technical branches of your department.—A. Yes. You had evidence the 
other day from the President of the National Research Council on that question. 
Why not follow his practice? 

Q. I do not know, Doctor. I am not arguing against it. Could you say 
that you could make appointments that are just as good as those that have been 
made in less than 26 days?—-A. Yes, I should say so. 

Q. And following out the merit system?—A. Yes, following out the merit 
system, for this reason: that the members of the department of Mines are con- 
cerned with the mineral industry, and are in touch with the men connected with 
the mineral industry. We are in touch with the sources of supply of men who go 
into that industry; that is to say, the universities. We are also very closely in 
touch with the organizations which use those men; and if we have an appoint- 
ment to fill, we can pretty well say where we can get that man, without having 
to go through a great deal of routine— 

Q. So you would like to be placed on the same footing as Dr. Tory?—A. I 
am not prepared to answer that question, because I am not so fully in touch 
with Dr. Tory’s method as that; but I know that his method is much more 
elastic than ours. 

Q. Could you let the Committee know just what procedure you would 
follow rather than the present one? 

The CHarirMAN: I think he has already indicated that, has not he? 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. What would it be, Doctor? 
The CHAIRMAN: He says it would be the same procedure as that followed 
by: Dr. Tory. 
The Wirnsss: I say I do not know the details, exactly, as to how he makes 
his appointments; but I know the facility with which he makes his appoint- 
ments, and it is much greater than ours. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. He has nothing whatever to do with the Civil Service Commission ?— 
A. No. 

Q. That is exactly what you would like to have?—A. No; I do not think 
I would want to be divorced entirely from the Commission, because the Civil 
Service Commission has a function in establishing eligible lists. 

@. I thought you would come to that.—A. Yes. 

@. That is the only thing?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: ) 
Q. You would like to have a little more elasticity in the appointment of 
technical men?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

@. You said, I think, a moment ago, that you are in touch with the uni- 
versities, the source from which those men are appointed, and as a position 
becomes vacant, you know pretty well where to lay your hands on a man who 
would fill that position?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well then, if you knew where the man was to be found for this vacancy, 
and if you are going to fill that vacancy on the competitive basis, you would 
have to advertise, and allow more than this man to know about it, would you © 
not?—A. That is the present system, yes. 

Q. Yesitis. You told, I think, Mr. Chevrier that you could fill the position 
in the same way, or on a competitive basis, according to merit, the same way 
as done now. 
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The CHAIRMAN: No, he did not include the competitive feature. He included 
the merit feature, but not the competitive feature. That was his whole point. 

Mr. MacInnis: He cannot have the merit feature, without the competitive 
feature, because he is leaving out everyone else except the man he has in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN: No. I carefully gathered your idea and tried to summarize 
it. You are not opposed to the Civil Service Commission? 

The Witness: No. 


By the Charman: 


Q. But you should have the opportunity of saying that John Jones, whom 
you may take in your department, is duly qualified for that position—A. Quite 
so. 

Q. You do not want to be held up while they advertise all over Canada for 
anybody who may apply, and then be told that John Jones does not rank as 
high as somebody else with some oral test set by some board of engineers, or 
somebody for a board of engineers, whom you have never seen, and to whom 
you have had no opportunity of talking—A. I think that summarizes my posi- 
tion. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is a very dangerous position to take. 


The CHairMAN: No, it is not. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Just a moment. You are not opposed to a Commission that will agree 
with you when you select John Jones for that position as being well qualified 
to take it. That was your answer to the Chairman’s question. 

The CHairMAN: Excuse me. I do not want to interrupt you, but do not 
misstate the witness’s answer. He did not say he was favourable to a system 
where the Commission approved of his choice. He said he was favourable to 
a system whereby, if he had the man he wanted, the Commission should have 
the say as to whether that man was qualified or not. If the Commisison said 
he was not qualified, that would be the end of the matter, so far as the Doctor 
is concerned. 

The WiTNEss: Quite so. 

Mr. Cueverier: That is the old section 20 of the Act of 1908. 


Mr. MacInnis: He would be opposed to a system if the man taken was 
not satisfactory. 

The CHATRMAN: No. 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. MacInnis: He must, of necessity, if the other one is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN: I cannot see that at all. What he is in favour of is, any- 
body who is appointed to the Civil Service, should be certified as qualified by 
the Civil Service Commission, but not necessarily the man who can rank the 
highest in a competitive examination held by a board of examiners appointed 
by the Commission. That is his point, as I see it. 

The Witness: That is right. 

Mr. MacInnis: Well, I cannot see any other way in which the Civil Service 
Commission can make appointments witout giving them extremely wide latitude. 
I admit it may not be the best, but you have to take into consideration condi- 
tions under which they work. 

The CuarrMANn: I am not arguing; I am merely trying to express Doctor 


Camsell’s view, as I understand it. 
; [Dr. C. Camsell.] 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Now, with regard to promotions, Doctor. I have been looking over your 
return on which there are recorded 140 promotions, and out of those, there are 
139 without examination. There is just one written examination, in all the 
promotions.—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Have you any recommendations to make with respect to promotions? 
At the present time the ratings are made by the Civil Service Commission 
and your own department. You might just explain what procedure is followed. 
—A. Would you like me to read this statement I gave you? 

@. Yes.—A. 

In the making of promotions within the Department, the part of the 
Deputy Minister is as follows: Under the merit system, all vacancies 
arising are filled whenever possible by promotion. The decision as to 
whether any vacancy is to be filled by promotion or by a new appoint- 
ment rests, subject to the observance of this principle, with the Deputy 
Minister. 
There is a variation there, I believe, from the terms of the Civil Service Act. 


Q. I was just going to ask you about that. That is, you decide whether 
a new appointment is to be made. from the outside, or promotion made.—a. 
Yes. Under the Civil Service Act, I understand that the prerogative rests with 
the Commission; but in the practice that we have been following, it has 
been with the concurrence of the Commission transferred to the deputy minister. 


The Deputy Minister also recommends whether the promotional 
competition shall be confined to the staff of the branch in which the 
vacancy has arisen, or shall be open to the department as a whole. He 
may, again, recommend to the Commission that the promotional com- 
petition be extended to the entire Civil Service or to the service at Ottawa, 
and in either case his recommendation is likely to be followed. 


Q. Now, when you say “likely,” you mean to all practical intents all the: 
time?—A. Yes. Our experience has been it has been followed. 


The practice in the Mines Department is to leave the rating of 
candidates on promotional competitions to the branch heads, that 1s, 
the applicant’s present efficiency is rated by his present chief, and his 
fitness for the promotion is rated by the chief of the branch in which 
the vacancy occurs. In cases where these are two different officers, the 

~ gecond rating, which is fitness to fill the position, is made only after both 
officers have conferred. Both ratings are then submitted for review to 
the Deputy Minister who, before endorsing them for transmittal to the 
Civil Service Commission, closely scrutinizes each rating, and satisfies 
himself that each applicant has received fair and just consideration with 
regard to each of the factors rated. 

The rating of applicants for promotion is a particularly delicate 
matter, and one from which it is difficult to entirely separate the human 
factor. The rating system now used by the Civil Service Commission 
has been gradually improved during the past decade, and is now possibly 
as good as any humanly devised system could be. By it the responsibility | 
is shared between heads of branches with personal knewledge of the 
applicants, the deputy minister who has their files and records at his dis- 
posal, and the Civil Service Commission. The statement to which the 
rating officers are required to subscribe, is of a character that no one can 
make lightly and without honest consideration. 


Q. Now, with respect to your department. Would I be correct in saying 
this, that the promotion is, shall I say, formally decided upon by your depart- 
{Dr. C. Camsell.] 
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ment and approved by the Commission?—A. Perhaps that is not the correct way 
of putting it, but I think I might say, insofar, as I know, in every case the 
rating made by the department has been concurred in by the Civil Service 
Commission officers. 

Q. As a matter of fact then, the promotions are really handled by the 
Department?—A. Yes. 

Q. Except that they are subject to the approval of the Commission?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Now, in answer to Mr. MacInnis, you mentioned something about an 


| organization that took place, I think, sometime in 1920 or 1921?—A. Yes. 


Q. Was that organization planned by your department, or by the Civil 
Service Commission through you?—A. It was done jointly by the department 
and the Commission. 

Q. That was back in 1920 or 1921?—A. About 1921, I think. 

Q. And as a result of that amalgamation you have now a department of 
about some 300 Civil Servants?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, your department is one which is more or less closely knit. I have 
been trying to get an idea as to what would happen if vacancies occurred through 
deaths, or resignations, or marriages, or some such similar cause, and about what 
proportion of vacancies would occur in that way, say, in a year—about what 
percentage of your younger staff? Have you ever figured that out, Doctor?— 
A. No. I could not give you the figures at the moment. The percentage is 
relatively small, but we could get those figures for you, if you wish. 

Q. What I had in mind was this, that in the event of there being any 
amalgamation, or re-organization, of services, by permitting these vacancies to 
remain unfilled perhaps for a year or two the amalgamations or mergers could 
take place without many dismissals. I know it is a little difficult for you to 
say offhand about what percentage of the staff that would be in one year?— 
A. For the last two years there have been few, if any, additions to staff, and 
within the last year even the vacancies that have occurred are not being filled. 

Q. I thought yours being a more or less small and compact department, 
Doctor, you could give me a definite idea as to what the percentage would be, 
but, as you say, of late these vacancies have not been filled?—A. Within recent 
months no vacancies have been filled. | 

Q. Now, is there any other statement you wish to make?—A. There was 
another observation I would like to make here and I put a note down in con- 
nection with it, and I would like to get it on the record. What appears to be 
a weakness in the present system is the fact that the decision by the Civil Service 
Commission on matters investigated by the Organization Branch must depend to 
a large extent on the report of the investigator. In matters of organization and 
reclassification the Organization Branch, in its recommendations to the Com- 
missioners, has the last word in the presentation of the case; the department’s 
side of the case is not presented, except through the report of the Organization 
Branch. This, in the final analysis, means that the decision of matters of import- 
ance is often made by the investigator without the department having had any 
opportunity to support its case before the Commission. 


The CHAamRMAN: We had that outlined before, Doctor. 
The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Your point is that the Commission makes the final decision without 
going back to the department for further consultation?—A. The Organization 
Branch submits its report to the Commission and the Commission decides its 
action on that report without giving the department an opportunity of support- 
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ing its case before the Commission. In other words, we have to speak to the 
Commission through the Organization Branch. 

Q. Doctor, just a final question with respect to promotions. Would you, 
or would you not, advacate promotions being left entirely in the hands of the 
department?—A. As far as our technical men are concerned, yes, because I 
think we can rate fitness and qualifications of such men for promotions perhaps 
better than any other outside organization, because of the fact that we have 
such a large variety of technical men of whose work the investigators of the 
Organization Branch cannot have as full or as expert knowledge as we have. 

Q. I see that you are including in the matter of promotions reappraisals. 

The CHAIRMAN: That means classifications. 

Mr. Bowman: Yes. Reclassification. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. It would be rather difficult, of course, to have your technical men under 
the control of your own department in connection with promotions and to have 
the clerical staff under the control of the Commission?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Doctor, on that score, supposing that you had two equally deserving 
technical officers to be promoted to the one vacancy, I suppose you would do 
that absolutely on the individual merit of the two contestants for the promotion? 
—A. Absolutely, yes. 

Q. Supposing that some outside influence in the way of a member of Par- 
liament, or somebody else, was sought to be exercised, would it be taken into 
account if the two men were equal?—A. It should not be. 

Q. Should not be, but would it be?—A. I do not think so. 

The CHAIRMAN: That, I suppose, depends entirely on the backbone and 
uprightness of the Deputy Minister. 

Mr. CHEvrigR: It might, and it might not. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. In view of the fact that the Civil Service Commission invariably approves 
of the men according to their rating, there would be nothing gained by trans- 
ferring the promotions without the approval of the Commission?—A. As I said 
we have had in the matter of promotions entire satisfaction under the present 
system. The ratings we have given all men who are eligible for promotion have 
been accepted by the Civil Service Commission in every case as I remember it. 

Q. You have everything that you could have even if the Civil Service Com- 
mission did not give you what you had?—A. We have. 

The CHAIRMAN: Except that it costs the country some money for the routine 
of having this correspondence with the Civil Service Commission and the means 
that is necessary to carry it out. 

Mr. CHEvrieR: It was pointed out the other day, and it was agreed, that 
there was some saving factor in that as well. 

The CHAIRMAN: The veto power. The other side of the question, Doctor, 
that Mr. MacInnis is referring to is that where there is a veto power in the 
Commission against the recommendation of the Deputy Minister for promotion 
ie acts as a brake, or a check against favouritism and prejudice and that sort of 
thing. 

The WITNESS: Quite so. It does. 

The CHaArrMAN: That is the other side of the story. 

The WitNngss: Yes. 

The CuarrMAN: Thank you, Doctor Camsell. 
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Newton MacTavisu, recalled. 

Mr. Cuevrter: May I have the indulgence of the Committee for a few 
moments with Dr. MacTavish. I was unavoidably absent yesterday, and I 
want to question him on a few matters. 

The CuairmMan: Mr. Chevrier, we have been going through a certain 
formality in that we have been asking each of the Commissioners, as they 
appear, as to their previous occupations and so forth, and I would like to get 
that information from Dr. MacTavish. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Dr. MacTavish, when were you appointed to the Civil Service Com- 
mission?—A. In 1926. 

Q. What was your occupation prior to that?—A. Editor. 

Q. Of what?—A. The Canadian Magazine. 

Q. And for what length of time?—A. Twenty years. 

Q. Twenty years editor of the Canadian Magazine?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what were you doing prior to that?—A. I was correspondent at 
Montreal of the Toronto Globe, four years in Toronto on the staff of the 
Globe. Prior to that I had various occupations. 

Q. Generally speaking, you have been engaged in journalism?—A. Yes, 
and twenty years as editor of the Canadian Magazine. 

Q. Is that not journalism?—A. Some do not call it so. 

Q. In my ignorance I thought an editor had reached the heights of 
journalistic ambition?—A. No, a journalist is a man without a job. 

Q. Oh I have been rating ‘them too highly?—-A. Might I say this that for 
years the magazine of which I was editor had as its slogan—its chief slogan— 
“Civil Service reform”. 

Q. You have had an active interest in Civil Service matters for a number 
of years?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. You have not been editing that magazine lately?—-A. No, not since I 
came here. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. But following that principle?—A. Following that lead. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Then, Doctor, what were your educational qualifications?—A. Well, 
I had high school, up to the second form, from that lectures on literature and 
economics at McGill and an honorary M.A. from Acadia, and Doctor of Letters 
(Acadia). 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. What does your appellation ‘‘ Doctor” stand for?—A. Doctor of Letters. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Doctor, have you got the file of that St. Arséne post office case? —A. The 
file was put in front of me now. 
Q. Now, I want you, for a few moments, to skip through it. Have you 
got there the documents on which the three contestants in 1926, or 1927, were 
rated?—A. That possibly is here. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. So that there may be no misunderstanding about it, you have had an 
opportunity of going through this file and looking over it?—-A. I know it pretty 


well. I do not know where that is. 
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Q. That is not my point. Since this Committee investigated this case, 
and evidence was taken in connection with it yesterday, we took the means to 
have the file made available to you this morning so you could have the oppor- 
tunity of going through it and familiarizing yourself with it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have had that opportunity?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. That is quite possible?—A. It is a large file.- I think this is it right 
now. 

Q. In other words, have you got there the report of the district super- 
intendent of Quebec whose name is Green, I think?—-A. Mr. Tanner Green. 

Q. What does it say of the three contestants for that position? How does 
he rate them? How does he put them out on that list?—A. Well, on his list 
as they appear here he has Jean Baptiste Laforest first. 

Q. Will you say what the three names are?—A. Jean Baptiste Laforest; 
Edmond Rioux, and Mrs. Adelaide Cété-Roy. 

Q. No. What are the three names listed on that document?—A. That 
is the first one—Edmond Rioux and Mrs. Adelaire Coté-Roy. 

Q. How are they placed on that list?—A. In that order. 

Q. What order?—A. That I have just read. 

@. What is it?--A. Jean Baptiste Laforest, Edmond Rioux and Mrs. 
Adelaide Coté-Roy. 

Q.. May I have a look at it. I want to save a Jot of time. Now, with those 
three contestants there is Mrs. Coté-Roy. Was Mrs. Coté-Roy eliminated from 
that list?—A. Yes, eliminated from that list, yes. 

Q. Will you show the document on the file that eliminates her?—A. Well, 
I do not know that I can readily. It is here somewhere. 

Q. If it is there, I wish you would find it?—-A. Can you find it, Mr. Bland? 


Mr. Bowman: I think it was generally conceded that she was eliminated 
with good cause. 


Mr. CHEvRIER: So much the better.: She is eliminated. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 
Q. Now, will you just— —A. May I read this: 


I think the department should be afforded the opportunity of present- 
ing to the Commission such representations as they may desire to make 
regarding the irregularities referred to in the P.M.G. letter so far as they 
consider Mrs. Coté-Roy responsible for same. 


That is signed by the three commissioners and the information came from the 
Postmaster General and he concurred that she must be eliminated. 

@. She was properly eliminated. Let us forget her. Will you kindly read 
the qualifications as they appear against the name of Jean Baptiste Laforest 
and as they appear against the name of Edmond Rioux, on that sheet signed by 
the District Superintendent at Quebec?—A. As to Laforest: 


Educational qualifications, good; accommodation offered—in his 

general store; location 180 yards trom present site; mail service affected. 
Then it gives the decreases: 

St. Arsene and railway station, decrease $81 pro rata, or something 
like that. St. Arséne and Viger, decrease $4.02. St. Arsene No. 1 rural 
route, decrease $6.40; residential qualifications, forty-one years; expe- 
rience, no post office experience; character and integrity, very good; time 
willing to give office, full time; whether returned soldier, no. 
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Q. Now, will you read about Rioux?—A. 

Educational qualifications, good; accommodation offered, in his 
general store; location, 120 yards from present site; mail service affected, 
increase $54 pro rata; St. Arséne to the railway station; St. Arséne and 
Viger, $2.68; St. Arséne, No. 1 rural route, increase $4.27; residential 
qualifications, 48 years; experience, no post office experience; character 
and integrity, very good; time willing to give office, full time; whether 
returner soldier, no. 


Q. As a Commissioner of the Civil Service Commission, can you say what 
discrepancies there were between those two men, and which of the two is the 
better one for the post, just for the moment, on what you have before you?— 
A. On the age—there is no difference—practically. I remember the ages. 

Q. I do not care where the axe falls or where the chips fly?—A. On what I 
have here, yes; the cost is increased by Rioux over Laforest and there is a 
difference in the site. 

Q. Can you say by how much?—A. I have read that. Not so very much. 
It is a decrease in favour of Laforest. 

Mr. Bowman: About $150. 


The Witness: It is an increase in one case and a decrease in the other. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Is there anything in the individual merits of the two contestants that 
places one above the other, outside of the cost to the department?—A. Are you 
asking now as to this or to the whole situation? 

~Q. Just on that. Is there anything there that places the one contestant 
above the other on his own individual merit, as separate from the cost to the 
department?—A. It is exactly the same; almost word for word. 

@. The only difference, then, there is probably the cost to the department? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, tell me this, inasfar as the individual merits of these two men are 
concerned, they are practically equal?—A. As to that, yes. 

Q. Now, then, will you now go to the file and say if there is such a document 
where the Commission made a disposition, or an appointment, or a recommend- 
ation, as to whom between Rioux and Laforest should be appointed? 

The CuatrMaNn: .Before you turn from that page, would you mark the place 
where the report is, because I do not want to interrupt Mr. Chevrier with a ques- 
tion or two? 


By Mr. Chevrver: 

Q. Anticipating the standing as those two contestants show on that sheet, 
did the post office inspector, Mr. Green, or the District Superintendent, Mr. Green, 
make a recommendation as to who should have the post as between those two 
men?—A. I do not think he did. 

Q. Just look through and make sure?—A. No. 

Q. Did he say what was the order of merit as between those two, or as 
between the three, as they originally stood?—A. He does not here; whether he 
did any other place or not— 

The CuarrMan: Oh, yes; read the report. The report starts off— 

Witness: I am subject to correction “the candidates ranked in order of 
merit from a post office standpoint are’’— 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Did Mr. Green place those three contestants in any order of merit on that 
sheet?—A. Yes. I find it here. 
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Q. What does he say?—A. “The candidates ranked in order of merit from 
a post office standpoint are:” 

1. Mrs. Adelaide Coté-Roy, 45 years of age, widow of the late postmaster. 
And it gives a description of her. I do not suppose you want that. The next is 
Jean Baptiste Laforest, and the next is Edmond Rioux. 

Q. Is there any concluding recommendation or rating?—A. Not here. 

Q. Does he place them in any order of merit?—A. He gives that as to 
candidates in order of merit from a post office standpoint. 

Q. From a post office standpoint, these three are in order of merit. Now, 
as it appears from that document, it being admitted that Mrs Coté-Roy was 
eliminated subsequently for good and valid reasons, is there anything on there, 
on that document, that would bring your mind as a Commissioner of the Civil 
Service Commission to decide between the two men as to who, in order of indivi- 
dual merit, irrespective of post office standpoint, should have the position?— 
A. On this document? 

Q. Yes—A. No. 

Q. Now, turn to a document—if there is such on the file—where the Com- 
mission has taken a decision as to whom, between Rioux and Laforest, should 
be appointed?—-A. I have that. 

Q. What does it say?—A. No, I guess they have not come to a decision. 

Q. Is that the original document whereby the Civil Service Commission, 
through its three Commissioners, decided who should have the post?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us start off by the Chairman. What is the Chairman’s decision or 
recommendation?—-A. The Chairman says: “ And Mr. Laforest has been placed 
second in order of merit, and his site reported more central than Mr. Rioux’— 
the former costing the department less than at present, and the latter costing 
more,—his education and experience being, to say the least, equally as good as 
Mr. Rioux’, I am in favour of Mr. Laforest’s appointment.” 

. Now, if there is a recommendation on that document, in whose favour 
is it? —A. Mr. Rioux’. 

Q. Is there a recommendation from Commissioner Tremblay?—A. Yes. He 
as signed under my initials. 

Q. So that the result would be that you and Mr. Tremblay recommended the 
appointment of Mr. Rioux, but the Chairman, Dr. Roche, dissented?—A. Yes. 

@. Now, when the Commission decides upon the question of merit, does 
the Commission, or not, take into account only individual merits of the con- 
testants as they appear, or does it take into account, as might arise in this 
case, the cost—the highest cost that would follow in the appointment of the one 
rather than the other? Does that factor enter into the merit of the case?—A. No. 

Q. In other words,—I can follow it up now that you have said that—correct 
me if I am wrong—merit, as I understand it, is merit on the standing of the 
individual candidates irrespective of cost to the department or otherwise?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. That is—correct me if I am wrong—that capacity, or adaptability, of the 
applicants to fill the position, irrespective of cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, on that file, is there anything that decided you—I cannot ask Mr. 
Tremblay—I will ask Dr. Roche— 

The CHatirMAN: We will have Commissioner Tremblay back for you, if 
you like. 

Mr. CuHevrirr: So much the better. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 

Q. Is there anything on that file that constituted a factor to determine your 
judgment to swing to Rioux rather than to Laforest, taking into account Mr. 
Green’s recommendation?—A. The age. 
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Q. The what?—A. The age of Mr. Rioux. 

Q. That militated, I presume, in favour of Mr. Rioux’ appointment?— 
A. Yes, taking into account the fact that Mr. Laforest was 62 and getting near 
to the retiring age ordinarily. 

Q. To what extent does the recommendation of Mr. Green, or any other 
departmental officer, influence your mind in making a selection when candidates 
are about as closely—-not rated because there is no rating—but as closely 
similar as they are? In other words, are you bound to accept the recom- 
mendation of the Inspector or do you use your own judgment?—-A. The Com- 
mission, as a whole, judges very frequently from the recommendation or the 
statement of the District Superintendent. 

@. Now, is there any other factor on the file that contributed to your 
judging Mr. Rioux a better man to fill the position than Mr. Laforest, outside 
of the factors you have mentioned already?—A. I do not think there is anything 
else. 

@. So that, in the exercise of your own discretion, if J take it so, you 
appointed Mr. Rioux to the position?——A. Yes. 

Q. For the moment that is all I have to ask. Of course, there is the further 
aspect of the second appointment in 1931 with which I am not presently con- 
cerned. J am only concerned for the present with the original appointment of 
1926 or 1927?—A. 1927. 

@. If anything comes out of it, I reserve my right to examine the witness 
again on the later appointment. 


By the Chairman: 

Q: I can say, from what you have just said, that the factor in this case 
which caused you to favour the appointment of Rioux in place of Laforest was 
age?—A. Largely. 

Q. Is there another factor?—A. I cannot recall any. 

Q. None at the present time?—A. No. 

@. And the reason that age was such a factor was because Laforest was 
approximately 60 years of age at that time and the other man was approximately 
what?—A. Laforest was 62 I think. The other man, as I recall it, was 47— 
or 48. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
-Q. Does that appear on the file?—A. I think so. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That would be a difference in age of about 15 years?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the factor you had in your mind was that the retiring age being 
70 years the man whom you chose was about 15 years further away from that 
retiring age than the man who was recommended by the post office inspector? 
—A. Well, we are loath to appoint a man getting on towards the retiring age, 
if there is a younger man equally qualified. 

Q. And would that apply in all cases?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Then you do distinguish between different cases?—A. We may have 
other applicants. Here are two men only. We have only two candidates. 

Q. Take a case where you have two candidates only and one man’s fifteen 
years younger than the other, would you always prefer the younger man over 
the older?—A. I might not. I might if it were a matter of age only. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the Committee, I 
would like to have included in the record the letter of Mr. Coolican, dated 
October 4th, 1927. 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well, Mr. Chevrier. 
[Dr. N. MacTavish.] 
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The Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re—St. Arséne 


Dear Sir,—Referring to previous correspondence regarding the vacant 
postmastership at St. Arsene, Que., your file 37614, permit me to inform 
you that the matter has again been brought to the attention of the 
Department. 

It is noted that the office has been in the temporary charge of Mr. 
Edmond Rioux for a long time, or more exactly since the 11th November 
last, and that ne complaints have since been received against his manage- 
ment. 

It is noted also that there is very little to choose between the 
different candidates and, under the circumstances, considering the satis- 
factory management of the Acting Postmaster, it seems that the interest 
of the Service would be well served if he were confirmed in his position. 

The Department would be pleased to have a certificate in this case 
as soon as possible. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If I take up with you, as soon as we are concluded with this, a case 
in which I think we can eliminate all the factors except age, and show you 
where you signed a certificate appointing a man who was exactly 15 years older 
than the man whom the Post Office Inspector had ranked ahead of him—A. 
That might well be. 

Q. —then your statement you have just now made would hardly fit the 
situation—A. I would have to know what the situation is. 

Q. I will give you an opportunity, because I intend to take it up in a 
moment. Then I am to understand from you, Dr. McTavish, that the one . 
factor in this case of Rioux of St. Arsene post office which caused you to 
favour the appointment of Rioux over the Post Office Inspector’s recommenda- 
tion of Laforest, was the matter of age—A. Well you say the Inspector’s 
recommendation. If he had made one, which he didn’t— 

Q. What do you call what he made? <A report?—A. It is a report, or what 
we call standing in order. 

Q. Standing in order of merit is what he calls it “from a post office stand- 
point.”—A. You see we have not yet established an order of merit. The Civil 
Service Commission are the ones who establish orders of merit. The Inspector 
makes the recommendation, he is an employee, for the time being, of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Q. Then can we take this appointment as the establishment of merit by the 
Civil Service Commission in this case?—A. Yes. 

Q. We can take that as a standard of merit can we?—A. I do not know 
that you can take it as a standard, but you can take it as of merit, in my 
opinion. 

Q. Did you ever see Rioux, ever meet him?—A. No. 

@. Any representations made to you on his behalf?—A. No. 

Q. Did your fellow Commissioner, Tremblay, ever speak to you about the 
approving of Rioux’ appointment?—A. If he did, I do not remember it. 

Q. You have no recollection of his telling you of the matters of which he 
had been advised?—A. No. 

Q. Had you seen the letter that is on the-file from Hon. Mr. Veniot, Post- 
master General, asking for Rioux’ appointment?—A. I do not remember seeing 
it, although I might have at the time. I saw it this morning. 
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Q. Your explanation of your judgment in this case, then, in its final analysis, 
comes down to this; that in spite of the fact that the Post Office Inspector had 
pointed out that Laforest had the more central site, in spite of the fact that it 
was going to save $150 odd a year in postal expense, based solely on the differ- 
ence in these men’s ages, you favoured the appointment of Rioux?—A. I have 
said that we have nothing to do with the cost of the service. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Surely you do not mean that?—A. That is a matter of departmental 
administration. 

Q. One of the functions of the Civil Service Commission is to deal with 
matters of reorganization and classification and matters affecting cost—A. If 
that is the case, it is a peculiar thing that in practically every post office file 
that comes before us we do not know of the changes in cost. 

Q. Whether it is a peculiar thing or not, you surely do not want to tell 
us that knowing about it, as you did, having it pointed out to you, you 
disregarded it, because you say it has no part in consideration of merit.—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean to say it has been the practice of the Commission not to 
take into consideration the costs to the Government?—A. That is a depart- 
mental matter. 

@. I am asking you about the Commission, not the department—A. Not 
to my knowledge, no. 

Q. Your Commission has paid no attention to matters of cost?—A. I would 
not say that, but for a matter of that much I would say no. In other words 
the question of cost does not come in. 

Q. You say that the matter of cost does not come into it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the case in regard to all matters that come to the attention of 
the Commission, that the matter of cost does not receive consideration?—A. 
Oh no, the matter of cost, according to the deputies you have had here, is a 
matter very much in dispute as to the Civil Service Commission and the depart- 
ments. 

Q. Why was it not a matter for the Commission here? Why was this the 
exception?—A. Might I put it this way; we make an appointment, and if the 
department finds it necessary to send that appointee about the country in the 
administration of his duties we know nothing about that. 

Q. But you were not sending anyone about the country here. You were 
establishing a position well known to the Commission and to everyone. You 
Were appointing a postmaster to perform certain duties, and that appointment 
might save $150. That is one thing— —A. Do you see this, that the department 
if they were not satisfied with the appointment of the man on his merit, because 
it was costing more money, could reject him? They have that privilege. 

Q. Then you say, in this particular case, the matter of cost received no 
consideration by you?—A. It did not from me. 

Q. And the site of Laforest was the best?—A. I do not know. Apparently 
it was closer to the station. It saved money. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. How much?—A. Well, there was a difference. It is sufficient to say 
ut made a difference of $150 in the transfer of the mail. 
Q. But how much by the file? One is $180, and what is the other? $320? 


The CuarrMAN: What is on the file is a difference in cost of $152.37 a year. 
Mr. Curverer: It also says the difference. Why not give the difference? 


The CuairMAN: The Government pays in dollars. 
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Mr. Bowman: And the file says something else. It says that the village 
municipal council forwarded to the department a resolution suggesting that 
this very post office be transferred from Mr. Rioux’ place to Mr. Laforest’s 
place. 

Mr. Cuevrier: In what year? 

Mr. Bowman: 1931. 

Mr. Curvrier: But we are only dealing with 1926. I have not yet gone 
into 1931. 

Mr. Bowman: That is all right, but the other file does show that there was 
a recommendation from the village council that this post office be transferred to 
Mr. Laforest’s place, because of the convenience to the people of the village. 

The Wirness: There is a letter from someone here saying that that resolu- 
tion had been passed, but I do not think the resolution is here. 

The CHArRMAN: Will you look at the recommendation of the Chief Examiner 
of the Civil Service Commission in which he points it out— —A. Are we on 
1931? 

The CHAIRMAN: On 1931. 

Mr. Cuevrrer: I do not think, Mr. Chairman—and Mr. Bowman is the 
last one who would not be fair with me—I thought we would deal with the 
1926 appointment first, because to my mind that is the whole crux of this case. 
I am not much interested in 1931. But if we are going to deal with the subse- 
quent one, I should like to examine the witness on that. But let us get the 
dates. 

The CuairMAN: There is nothing to prevent your doing it, Mr. Chevrier. 

Mr. CuHervrier: Well, mention the date of that resolution, that will satisfy 
me. 

The Wirness: If I can find that letter. 

Mr. Cuevrier: It does not affect the first appointment. 

Mr. Bowman: It only shows this, that the people of the village supported 
the recommendation made by the Post Office Inspector in 1927, showing that 
Laforest’s place was the most convenient, the most central. 

Mr. Cueveter: You can do anything you like with the 1931 appointment, 
IT was only concerned with the question of merit in 1926. 

The Witness: I am afraid I cannot find it. 

Mr. Bowman: It is sometime in 19381. 

Mr. CuHervrier: But that had nothing to do with the appointment in 1926. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Did the question of site have anything to do with the matter of appoint- 
ment as far as you are concerned? 

The Wirness: Not as far as I am concerned, because I hold that it is not 
the function of the Commission to make that a chief factor. 

Q. And absolutely the sole thing taken into consideration by you was that 
the one man was about 15 years older than the other?—A. Well I saw that of 
course, but I make this reservation, that it was five years ago and I do not 
remember the details. Since that time 60 thousand files have passed through my 
hands. With the document in front of me that is the reason, as I see it. 

Q. That seems to be the reason. There is nothing that presents itself to 
your mind other than that, in going over the file?—A. No. 

@. And you saw neither of these men?—A. No. 

Q@. What is the revenue derived from this post office?—A. $298 at that time. 
It has nearly doubled, or more, since. 
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Q. So you did not think that in an appointment to a post office where the 
revenue was $298 a saving, or an additional expense of $150 should be taken into 
consideration?—-A. As I say, that has not been a factor with us. I did not so 
think in this case. 

Q. And you say that is not a factor with the Commission?—A. It is not 
with me. _My colleagues may see differently. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. On that document signed by Mr. Green, the District Superintendent of 
the Post Office in Quebec, I think you will read: 

___ Standing in order of merit from a post office standpoint. Will you see 
if those are the words?—A. “The candidates ranked in order of merit from 
a post office standpoint.” 

Q. Will you tell me if anything appears in the qualifications of Laforest with 
regard to post office experience?—A. The Inspector says, “no post office experi- 
ence.” 

__ Q. Will you tell me whether from’ that document there appears anything 
with reference to post office experience with regard to Rioux?—A. “No post office 
experience.” 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Now that memorandum with respect to post office service, the man who 
made that report was also an officer of the Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the post office Inspector, in making these ratings, not only makes 
them as a post office inspector from the Post Office departmental point of view, 
but he makes them on behalf of the Commission?—A. Well, we do not know 
what the Post Office standpoint might be, but he is acting for the Commission, in 
a capacity, at the moment. : 


By the Charman: 

Q. Dr. MacTavish, are not the words of all recommendations, or reports, 
which you receive from postal superintendents, couched in the same language as 
that?—-A. Oh no. Very many of them are. 

Q. Every one I have seen is. In that very report of the District Superin- 
tendent that you have before you, from which Mr. Chevrier has had you read, 
does it not set out that Laforest’s site is more centrally located in this town or 
village?—A. Well it may do that. 

Q. Will you please look at the report? You had nothing else on which to 
base your judgment except that report, according to your own statement.—aA. 
I say it reduces the cost— 

Q. Never mind the cost please, we have dealt with that. Will you read the 
report and tell me if it is not set out in that report that the site of Laforest is 
more centrally located than that of Rioux?—A. It says here as to Laforest, “his 
premises, although not as centrally located as that of Mrs. Roy, are on the 
station road, nearer the Parish Church.” 

Then as to Rioux it says, “he is qualified for the postmastership at St. 
Arséne. If he is appointed the post office will be kept in his store, which location 
is not as central as the other candidates’.” 

Q. Now, when Mr. Chevrier was talking about you recommending Mr. 
Rioux’ appointment, he kept using the word “recommend.” As a matter of fact 
the Commissioners were making an appointment, were they not?—A. No, we 
approved of the appointment. 

Q. Whose appointment were you approving in that case?—A. Rioux’. 

Q. When you say you were approving the appointment, nobody had previ- 
ously made any had he?—A. But a man is not appointed until he is put on the 


job by the Post Office. 
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Q. So while you were approving of Rioux’ appointment, the effect of it was 
to appoint him?—A. Well unless— 

Q. Unless the Post Office vetoed your approval?—A. Or rejected him. 

Q. And you knew perfectly well they would not reject Rioux when the 
Postmaster General had been writing the Commission asking for his appoint- 
ment?—A. I would assume that. } 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Did you know of the statement made by the inspector that the Laforest 
location was more central, before you made the appointment?—A. I possibly 
did. I do not recall that. If I did, I do not consider that was my function. 

Q. You would not take it into consideration?—A. No. Might I qualify 
that? Unless the department wrote to us and said it was not satisfactory. I 
make that qualification. 

Q. But the department, in this case, through the inspector, wrote to you 
and stated it would be more central, which would mean more satisfactory from 
a post office standpoint?—A. Well I would not regard that as a factor in this 
case. 

Q. You did not take that into consideration?—A. No. 

@. You read the report of the inspector, I presume, before you gave a 
decision on the case?—-A. Oh, well I would, yes. 

Q. Did you read the part of it wherein he pointed out that there would be 
a saving to the Government of $150?—A. Yes, that is here. 

@. You had read that?—-A. Yes. 

Q. But you would not take that into consideration either?—A. No. 

Q. The reason you would not do that, I think you said, is that if both of 
these factors were equal and the department thought them worthy of con- 
sideration, they could decline to accept the appointee?—-A. Quite so. There is 
this other element that probably you have not thought of; if a man is appointed 
and the department notify him that his site is not satisfactory he may, having 
received the appointment, provide a satisfactory site. That is a possibility. 
That is one reason why I think the Commission should not take into considera- 
tion the site, unless the department officially notify us that the site of so-and-so 
is not satisfactory. And it would apply in that case. 


By the Chairman: 


@. But, in this very case, did you not pass a unanimous judgment of the 
whole Commission in 1931 and change the postmastership back from Laforest, 
whom the Postmaster General had appointed, because Rioux had now obtained 
a site curectly opposite the one of Laforest?—-A. Now you are switching back 
to 1931! 

Q. No, I am switching your mind back to an answer which you have just 
made to a fellow member of this Committee?—A. No, my mind is not changed— 
Pardon me, I say I approved of Rioux’ appointment a second time, on his 
qualifications, as originally I did. 

@. That is not what the judgment says that is recorded there. Turn to it. 


By Mr. MaclInns: 


Q. Do you not think that with the department the matter of cost and the 
matter of location would be a factor?—A. Oh, certainly with the department. 

Q. Then in making your appointments, other things being equal, would you 
net try to make an appointment that would meet the wishes of the department 
in the matter of site and cost?—-A. Well I said in my examination the other day 
that ultimately a department must be “suited.” Some exception has been taken 
to that, but I still hold that, that ultimately the department must be suited. 
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If the department should not be suited with, say, Rioux in this case, they could 
have rejected him on the ground that it was costing too much or that his site 
was not satisfactory. And we would have appointed the only man left. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. You could not possibly reject Rioux on this ground, because the site 
was not satisfactory or the cost not satisfactory, because the reverse happened 
to be the case, the site of Laforest was the best and the costi would be less if 
it were given to him.—A. Of course, Mr Bowman, you jump from one appoint- 
ment to the other. 

Q. No, I am answering your argument.—A. I thought we were talking 
about the appointment in 1927. 

Q. But you were talking about cost. Mr. MacInnis was talking about cost. 
Cost is under discussion now. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. In making an appointment, all other things being equal, would you not 
save the Crown, of which you are a servant, $150 if opportunity offered itself?— 
A. Not to appoint a man that I thought was inferior in merit to the other. 

Mr. Bowman: Where is the inferiority in merit here?—A. As I say, in 
age. 

The CuarrMan: Anything more, gentlemen. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I have nothing more to ask Doctor MacTavish on this 
1926 appointment. It may be that later on, with the permission of the Com- 
mittee, I may take up the 1931 appointment, but to my mind it was just a 
question of the merit. At present I have nothing more. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Dr. MacTavish, I have another case I wanted to bring before this 
Committee. It will not take long to get the facts. Do you prefer to remain 
here, now you are here, to save us bringing you back?—-A. What is the case? 

Q. The appointment of postmaster at Burlington?—A. I will hear it now. 

The CHAatrRMAN: Who is most familiar with this file? I will take whoever 
is most familiar with the file. 


Hon. Dr. Rocugs, re-called. 


By the Chatrman: 

Q. Dr. Roche, if you will please turn to the back of the Burlington file su 
we will get the history. Is it a fact that the vacancy in the postmastership at 
Burlington, Ontario, was notified to the Civil Service Commission by the 
department, January 16, 1928?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Is it correct that the report of the District Superintendent of the Post 
Office department, dated March 8, 1928, was forwarded to the Commission?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is it correct that according to that report the candidates were set out, 
from a post office standpoint, in the following order of merit; 1. Vickers M. 
Peart?—A. Yes. 

Q. Thomas M. Waumsley, 2nd?—A. Yes. 

Q. McCall, 3rd?—A. Yes. 

Q. Francis T. Nevin, 4th; William MacFarlane, 5th; Harold Kearse, 6th; 
Fred B. Ghent, 7th. Is that correct?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Of those seven candidates I believe that Thomas Waumsley rated second 
and Harold Kearse rated sixth were entitled to the returned soldier preference? 
—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then is it correct that Waumsley was selected by the Civil Service 
Commission, by reason of his being entitled to the returned soldier preference 
in June, 1928?—A. Yes. 

@. And was he notified that he had been selected, and if so on what date? 
—A. He was notified, and I see a letter here of November 13, 1928: 


Referring to the vacant postmastership at Burlington in connection 
with which you issued a certificate favour of Thomas Waumsley, returned 
soldier, I wish to inform you that instructions issued for the transfer of 
the office to the charge of Waumsley as postmaster, but communication 
has now been received from him declining the appointment. 


@. That communication is dated November 13, 1928?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anything on the file to indicate what caused the delay between 
June and November?—A. Well, I do not know just what caused the delay. I 
see a letter here from Waumsley, under date of November 2, to the District 
Superintendent. 

Q. In which he said he could not accept the position, because he had 
obtained another permanent appointment in the meantime?—A. Yes. 

@. But there is quite a lapse of time between June and November, and I 
am wondering if there is anything on the file to indicate, or if you can tell me, 
the cause of the delay?—-A. Well, I notice here also a letter from Mr. Gaboury, I 
do not know whether this is the letter you referred to before, under date of April 
24, 1928, enclosing the report of the District Superintendent. 

@. But what is bothering me is the delay between the actual selection of the 
man and his refusal. In other words, the thing was apparently in the air from 
June to November. I am wondering if there is anything that indicates what 
caused the delay?—-A. Well there is nothing on the file to indicate any delay on 
the part of the Commission. 

Q. I am not suggesting that?—-A. Any delay that occurred, very likely the 
department would know about it, but there is nothing in this file. 

Q. Anyway the Commission were notified November 13, 1928, that Waum- 
sley, the first man entitled to the returned soldier preference, would not accept 
the position?—A. Yes. 

@. Then the next thing that happened was that on February 9, 1929, the 
Commission then selected Kearse?—A. Yes. 

Q. Quite properly, the next returned soldier according to order of merit 
who was entitled to the returned soldier preference?—A. That is right. 

@. Can you tell me what caused the delay in selection, from November 13 
to February of the next year?—A. I see a letter here of December 19, 1928, to 
the Secretary of the Commission :— 


With further reference to the vacancy in the postmastership at Bur- 
lington, would you be kind enough to suspend action in this case until 
further advised by the department. 


@. Then I believe there is a letter from the department, not quite a month 
later, saying to proceed with the appointment?—A. January 16, 1929. 

@. The department asked you to proceed with the appoitment?—A. Yes. 

@. Then the department was responsible for the delay from December 19 
to January 16. Can you tell me what caused the delay in Kearse’s appointment, 
he being the next in order of merit entitled to the returned soldier preference, 
from November 13 to December 19, when the department stepped in?—A. I do 
not know just why there would be that delay. 

@. Nothing there to indicate?—-A. I cannot see anything, in a hurried glance. 

Q. I may say I went over the file carefully and I could not see anything. I 
thought you might be able to give me some explanation. Then, having selected — 
Kearse, on the 9th of February, 1929, you were subsequently advised that the 
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man had died on February 1, 1929, 9 days before he was selected?—A. There is 
a letter here from Mr. Gaboury, under date February 19th:— 


I wish to inform you that the District Superintendent at Toronto 
now reports the death of Mr. Kearse, which occurred on February 1. 


Q. That removed from the list all the candidates who were entitled to the 
returned soldier preference?—A. Yes. 

Q. And left ranking in order of merit; 1-Peart; 2-McCall; 3-Nevin; 4-Mac- 
Farlane; and 5-Fred D. Ghent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, on February 9, the same day the department notified you of the 
death of Kearse, they also forwarded to the Commission an application for the 
position from another returned soldier—A. That was not included in this list. 

Q. Not included in this list?——-A. Mr. Wyeth. 

Q. I don’t know the name. I just made a note, one—-A. Yes, March 4. 

Q. Again on February 21, the department forwarded you another applica- 
tion from another returned soldier for the position?—A. Yes. 

; Q. Is that one there?—A. I do not see it on this file, nothing more than 
this one. 

Q. Just have a look and see if you can find it—A. Oh, there may be. What 
date was it? 

Q. The 21st, February 21, 1929. They sent you one on February 19, and 
another one on February 21,—A. It is on this file February 21, yes, Mr. Bayliss. 

@. Then Dr. Roche, I should like you to look at the recommendations of 
the chief examiner to the Commission, which bears date February 25, 1929. 
Would you please read to the committee the recommendations of the chief 
examiner ?—A. 

A certificate in favour of the appointment of Mr. Harold Kearse, 
O.A.S., to the above position issued on the 9th inst. 

A communication is now at hand from the Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral, immediately hereunder, informing that the district superintendent 
of Postal Service at Toronto reports the death of Mr. Kearse, which occur- 
red on the Ist of February, and requesting that another certificate be 
issued. : 

In view of the fact that this position was advertised over one year 
ago, the Examination branch is of the opinion that it should be re-adver- 
tised, and recommends accordingly. 

Q. Then Doctor, there is endorsed in that document the respected Judg- 
ments of each of the members of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you read first to me the judgment of Commissioner MacTavish? 

As the certificate for Mr. Kearse was issued so recently as February 
9, 1929, and as Mr. Kearse died on February 1, 1929, I see no reason for 
readvertising; but I approve of the appointment of Mr. Fred D. Ghent. 


Q. Now, Dr. Roche, Mr. Fred D. Ghent was the fifth in order of merit of the 
civilians left on that list at that time, was he not?—A. Of the civilians? 

Q. The returned soldiers entitled to preference having been disposed of.— 
A. Well, I do not think he was fifth; I think he was seventh on the list, includ- 
ing returned soldiers. 

Q. Yes, originally, but the two returned soldiers, Waumsley and Kearse 
having been disposed of —A. Yes. 

Q. That left him fifth in order of merit on that list?—A. Yes. 

Q. Excluding those who were returned soldiers, but non-residents——A. Yes. 

Q. Does Dr. MacTavish give any reason in his judgment there for, picking 
the fifth man on the list in place of the first man left in order of merit?—A. I 


do not see anything on the file. 
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Q. Then, Dr. Roche, you have written a judgment dealing with the matter. 
Would you be good enough to read that to the Committee?—A. Well, I ap- 
proved, in the first place, of the recommendation of the Examination Branch. 

Q. You originally approved of the recommendation of the Chief Examiner 
that the position be readvertised?—A. Yes. Then, it went to my colleagues and 
this notation of Dr. MacTavish was made, to which Mr. Tremblay subscribed. 

Q. By merely initialling it—A. Yes. 

Q. He did not write any formal Judgment of his own?—A. No. 

@. Then, Dr. Roche, would you read vour Judgment?—A. Later, when it 
came back to me, as it always does, if there is any dissenting, I put this note on: 


Since this position is not to be readvertised, although more than 
a year has elapsed since previous competition, I cannot understand why 
the candidate who was placed first in order of merit (Peart) the only 
applicant with Post Office experience, and with such.an excellent report 
from the Post Office Inspector and district superintendent, has been 
passed over in favour of Mr. Fred Ghent who was placed below Peart 
and others in order of merit. 


Q. That is March 6.—A. Yes, 1929. 

@. Is March 6 also the date of the judgments of Dr. MacTavish and Mr. 
Tremblay ?—A. Well, 5th March it was entered in the minutes. 

Q. I presume that the judgment which you just read was then, and still 
is, an expression of your view that the first candidate should have been ap- 
pointed?—A. Well yes; I have seen no reason to change my view. 

@. Then I should lke you to look at the report for a moment, put in by 
the district superintendent or post office inspector, which is found in folder 
38386-G. Look at the report he made on Patrick L. McCall. He sets out 
there, I believe, that Patrick L, McCall was a railway mail clerk who had 20 
years’ experience in the Civil Service of Canada, and that he was a returned 
soldier.—A. He, I think, was one of those who was eliminated. 

@. I do not know whether he was or not?—A. Yes. 

Q. He ranked seven among all of the civilians, but he was a non-resident. 
—A. Yes. Patrick L. McCall, a returned soldier, not a resident of Burlington. 

Q. Probably I should ask you this. Did the advertisement which went out 
advertising this as an open competition state that it was limited to residents of 
Burlington?—A. Oh, it always does; it is open to the patrons of the office. 

Q. Is it set out in the advertisement ?—A. 


Position vacant—Post Office at Burlington, applications are invited 
from residents of Burlington and district, possessing the necessary quali- 
fications for the position of Postmaster at Burlington. 


Q. Then, Doctor, after we eliminate McCall, because he was a non-resident, 
I notice there is another man on the list, ahead of Fred Ghent, whose name 
was Francis T. Nevin?—A. Also eliminated for being a non-resident. 

@. He had been a resident of Burlington for four years. It states that he 
still owns his home there, but he has had it rented while he has been away 
working in the Veterans’ Hospital in London.—A. I see in his form here, under 
residential qualifications, resident four years in Burlington previous to going 
to London, where he has resided for the last four and a half years. 

Q. If you look at the report of the Post Office Inspector, you will see he 
sets out the man’s name, and his views and opinions with respect to him. I 
would like you to tell me, if he does not point out there, that this man Nevin 
still owns his house in Burlington, and that he has had it rented while he has 
been living in London.—A. 

Nevin is a man, 389 years of age, who lived in Burlington for four years 
before going to the hospital in London where he has been for the last 
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four and a half years, and in which he is now employed as stockkeeper. 
There are 500 patients in this hospital, and his work is of some import- 
ance. He still has his house in Burlington, which he has rented since 
leaving there. Mr. Nevin came from Ireland 15 years ago, where he 
had served in the Postal Service for 11 years, from which he resigned 
to come to Canada. His wife also was an employee in the Postal Service 
in Ireland for 25 years. Mr. Nevin is well and favourably known in 
Burlington, and his present characteristics are above the average. He 
has a striking personality, and is active and energetic. His knowledge of 
Post Office work should be a very considerable factor in the considera- 
tion of his application. The building at present occupied as the post 
office will be available for any of the applicants for this position. Mr. 
Nevin is prepared to give full time to the duties of the office, and he 
would be assisted by his wife in the performance of the duties. He is a 
returned soldier, having been in England and France, where he was 
wounded, causing the amputation of his left leg below the knee. He is 
therefore, disabled to the extent of 65 per cent. He is able to move 
around actively, and his disability would not interfere with performing 
the postal duties, if appointed. He is married and has no children. 


Q. Then, Dr. Roche, will you also read, for the purpose of putting on record 
the qualifications of Vickers M. Peart, who was first in order of merit, among 
those not entitled to the returned soldier preference. —A. 


Vickers M. Peart, is a young man, 21 years of age, son of the late 
postmaster, who was born in Burlington, and has lived there ever since. 
He has had a good education, being in public school 9 years and high 
school 2 years, after which he entered the Royal Bank as clerk, where 
he had worked for 44 years, and in addition assisted his father in the Post 
Office in his time off from the bank. He is at present acting Postmaster, 
having carried on the Post Office since his father’s death in a most satis- 
factory manner. Although only 21 years of age, he is of a serious- 
minded disposition and very steady in his habits, and has been very 
carefully brought up by his parents. Every confidence can be placed in 
his integrity and honesty. His mother died a few years ago, and now 
he and his brother are the only members of the family left. They reside 
within a few yards of the Post Office; the house having been owned by 
the father, will now become the property of the two boys. The applicant 
is very highly esteemed in the locality, and his appointment to the posi- 
tion would be a popular one. His banking experience and Post Office 
experience together eminently fit him to carry on the work of the office 
in a satisfactory manner. Mr. Peart is not married; and is not a returned 
soldier, having been too young to enlist. 


Q. Now, Dr. Roche, I deliberately got from you the qualifications of McCail 
and Nevin first so as to separate them as they were actually non-resident at the 
moment. Now, that you have given us the qualifications of Mr. Vickers M. 
Peart, who ranked first in order of merit and who is a resident, would you next 
read the qualifications of William MacFarlane, who ranked fifth in order of 
merit among those who were actually resident in the municipality ?—A. 


William MacFarlane is a young man, 37 years of age, who has lived 
in Burlington for 5 years, during which time he has worked in Hamilton. 
He came to Canada from Glasgow, Scotland, 17 years ago; and has been 
employed in various places as salesman in connection with the Shoe 
business. For the last 5 years he has been employed as inspector with 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of Hamilton, Ont. Mr. MacFarlane 
has had a good education and a long business experience, which should 
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eminently fit him in carrying on the work as Postmaster. He writes a very 
fine hand; and his personal characteristics are above the average. He has 
excellent certificates from former employees, copies of which are herewith. 
Mr. MacFarlane owns the house in which he is living in Burlington, where 
he has resided for five years. He is married, and has.six children. He is 
not a returned soldier. 


Q. Then, Doctor, would you now read the postal inspector’s report on Mr. 
Fred D. Ghent, the man who was appointed by this majority decision?—-A. 
Fred D. Ghent is a man, 52 years of age, who has lived in Burlington 
all his life. He has always been employed at farming and has been elected . 
to various positions by the local authorities. He, therefore, stands high in 
the estimation of the residents. He has had a good education, and is also 
a good business man. His farm is on the outskirts of the town, and he has 
therefore, been in close touch with the residents all his life. He is popular, 
and bears a very high character. He would be quite capable of carrying on 
the Post Office in a satisfactory manner. He is married and has three 
children. He is not a returned soldier. 


Q. Now, Dr. Roche, just before you leave that report, would you please 
glance back again and let us look at the factor of age which has arisen again 
here. I observe from that report that Mr. Peart is 21 years of age, the first on the 
list?—-A. Yes, 21 years of age. 

Q. Then, the second on the list, eliminating the returned soldiers, and 
eliminating non residents, 1s William MacFarlane, 37 years of age?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And thirdly, eliminating all these other people, the man who was 
appointed was 52 years of age?—-A. Yes. So the file says. 

Q. One other thing, Doctor. Is there anything there to indicate the revenues 
of these post offices?—A. That will be in the advertisements for the year ending 
31st March 1926, salary and allowances $4,042.29. 

Q. That is not the revenue but the amount of money which the postmaster 
received?—-A. Yes. : 

Q. $4,042?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is all I wanted to ask Dr. Roche. Does any other gentleman want 
to ask Dr. Roche any questions? 


Dr. MacTavisH, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Dr. MacTavish, you have heard the record read from the file of this 
appointment at Burlington in which there are no reasons given for your judgment 
in the matter. Do you wish to offer any explanation to the Committee as to 
why the third man in order of merit was picked in preference to the first and 
second; and, when I say third, I mean after the elimination of the returned soldier 
candidate and those who might be disqualified for non-residence?—A. Yes. I 
can speak only for myself, not for Commissioner Tremblay. 

Q. No. We accept that?—-A. He has agreed with me on that. Now, you had 
Dr. Roche read the qualifications of the several applicants, and here in the 
inspector’s report is the further information that Mr. Ghent had three years at 
business college at Hamilton and he was a gardener and fruit grower, and in one 
instance he is given as a farmer. The inspector says that he was a gardener and 
fruit grower all his life, had been in town council four years, reeve, four years, 
mayor of Burlington, one year. Those are the qualifications largely that I 
approved of his apointment over the only man I considered as a competitor, 
Mr. Peart. 
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Q. Are those the only factors which influenced you in that judgment?—A. 
No, I think that a post office of that importance should not be put in the hands 
of a man of 21 years of age as compared with one of 52. 

Q. In this case it is a disadvantage to be young instead of old?—A. Too 
young or too old, yes. 

Q. What about the man who was 37 years of age?—A. I did not even 
consider him a competitor as against Peart and Ghent. I might make this 
observation, Mr. Chairman: The inspector who went to make these ratings— 
I do not wish to reflect on the inspector, and I am not reflecting on the 
inspector—but we have to take this into consideration that in making his 
report on the candidates he was quite convinced no doubt—he would have 
reason to believe that no matter what he said about the civilian candidates 
a returned soldier would get the appointment. His experience would lead him 
to that conclusion, and therefore, he might not—I do not say he was not— 
but, he might not be as particular about his reports as he would have been, 
if they were all civilians. And there is a further possibility of his having 
become acquainted with the young man during his visits there and that a 
friendship or personal acquaintance had grown up. I do not say that, but that 
is a possibility, and I take that into consideration. I thought then, and still 
think, that Mr. Ghent was the choice for that appointment. 

Q. And is that another reason, Dr. MacTavish, that you want to give us 
for basing your judgment to pick the third man in order of merit—the pos- 
sibility that the inspector might have become friendly with his first choice 
in order of merit?—A. No, Mr. Lawson. This is not a list in order of merit. 
There is no list of order of merit until the Civil Service Commission establishes 
the list. It is not a list like the others. 

Q. You can call it what you like Dr. MacTavish, but the fact remains 
that for the purpose of making these appointments the system which the Civil 
Service Commission used is to take an official of the post office department 
and to make him, for the time being, an dfficial of the Civil Service Commission 
and send him out to rate these candidates in order of merit?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was what was done in this case?—-A. Yes, in his own opinion. 

Q. In his own opinion. That is right. That is all we ever get on any 
oral examination in connection with the Civil Service?—A. I, finally, as Com- 
missioner must rest on my own judgment. 

Q. That is right; but now what we are trying to determine is the value 
to this country of your judgment. That is one of the things we are trying 
to determine here?—A. I rest my judgment on this case. 

Q. Now, Dr. MacTavish, let us stop a moment. This man is sent out 
as an Official of the Civil Service Commission and makes this report. Does 
that report not start off the same as the others by saying they are the listed 
candidates in order of merit?—A. It is similar, although the arrangement is 
different from the one we were talking about a few moments ago. 

Q. The point I am interested in is that you knew when you had the docu- 
ments before you and made that appointment—you knew that the opinion 
of the post office inspector who was then acting as an officer of the Civil Service 
Commission, was that Peart ranked first in order of merit and that MacFarlane 
ranked second?—-A. Yes. But I did not agree with him. 

Q. I am not saying you agreed with him. That is obvious from the result. 
I say that you had that before you, did you not?—A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. And you knew at the time that was the opinion of the man who had 
been sent out by the Commission to rate those who were in the order of merit 
according to his opinion?—A. I knew that, yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Did you see any of these candidates?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. The inspector had seen them?—A. Well, his report would indicate that. 
I do not know. 

Q. That is the practice, is it not?—A. For the inspector to see them? 

Q. Yes?—A. We insist on that, where we can. 

Q. Is it not the practice?—A. Where we can. 

Q. Is it not the practice of the Commission?—A. I did not see the can- 
didate. 

The CHarRMAN: You did not see the candidate, the inspector did. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I mean the Commission’s representative, the post office inspector in 
this case?—-A. We practically insist on it. We had some trouble, in Quebec, 
with the very District Superintendent whose case we were considering a few 
moments ago, but generally speaking we insist on the candidates being inter- 
viewed. 

Q. In this case I presume the post office inspector did see the candidates ?— 
A. I presume so. 

Q. And it was from his personal inspection that the ratings were made?— 
A. I presume so. 

Q. And it was because, or on the basis of the opinion furnished by him, 
that you changed the rating?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say that it rather entered your mind that perhaps the post 
office inspector in this case might not have been very particular?—A. Well, Mr. 
Bowman, there is that possibility, and I, as a Commissioner, have of my judg- 
ment of the circumstances come to the conclusion as to what man I feel is the 
best entitled to qualify for this position. 

Q. But what made you, in your own mind, think that the post office 
inspector might not have been very particular?—A. Well, the mere fact, as I 
say, that the returned soldiers—there were two qualified returned soldiers, and 
he would know that we would appoint a returned soldier if he were qualified, 
and, therefore, he might not be—I made a qualification as to that—he might 
not have been so particular as he would have been if there had been all civilians. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Dr. MacTavish, if that were so and you had that in your mind, is that 
not the strongest possible argument why you should have accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Examiner, approved of by Dr. Roche, that this position 
be re-advertised and returned soldiers given an opportunity to come in on it? 
—A. I did not xaake that inference. | 

Q. I am not making any inference. Stop a moment. You just answered 
Mr. Bowman by saying that because—you had in mind that because the post 
office inspector in making his ratings would have thought that a returned— 
—A. Might have thought. 

Q. All right. Might have thought that a returned soldier would be sure 
to get the position and therefore would not be so particular about his other 
ratings in placing these men in order of merit, and therefore you felt disposed 
to depart from his views or opinions. Now, I say is that not the strongest 
argument in the world why you should have adopted the recommendation of 
the chief examiner which was concurred in by Dr. Roche, the Chairman of the 
Commission, that this position should have been re-advertised and then you 
would have had a re-appraisal of all these men by the post office inspector?—A. 
It was not my opinion that we should re-advertise it so long as we had qualified 
men still in the competition. 

Q. Even when you were questioning their merit qualification, the order of 
their merit qualification?—A. The order is established by the Civil Service 
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Commission. I say that this man Ghent, and I thought so then, was better 
qualified for that position than Peart. 

Q. We realize that. What we are trying to get at now is what were your 
reasons and how reasonable were they?—A. They are there. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. There was some doubt in your mind about the correctness of the report 
of the post office inspector?—A. Oh, no. I have made a qualification that I 
do not like to criticize. 

Q. Is there no doubt in your mind?—A. I think he did not rate the 
best man highest. I thought so then and I still think sc. 

Q. Is there any doubt in your mind as to whether or not he had properly 
fulfilled his duties?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. None?—A. No, except as I say tnat he did not rate the best man highest, 
according to my opinion. 

Q. Why do you sort of make a conjecture that he might not have been 
very particular? What was there to found that conjecture?—A. On the fact 
that, as I say, the two soldiers—the soldier preference was eliminated. If that 
had been the case in the first instance he might not. It is conceivable, and I 
do not charge it. He might not have made the same rating. In my opinion, 
of those who were left, Mr. Ghent was the better man of the two. 

Q. And you say there was then the possibility that he might not have been 
so careful?—A. Yes that is possible. 

Q. But is it a probability, or a bare possibility?—-A. No probability. 

Q. Then why do you bring these matters to the attention of the Committee, 
if there was no probability?—A. I said it is conceivable—or I did not use the 
word conceivable, I said it is a possibility. 

Q. But these matters weighed in your mind?—A. Yes. 

Q. This possibility did weigh in your mind?—A. Yes for the reason that 
I wondered why this man who had been in that community so many years, 52 
years of age, established there practically all his life as far as I know, who was 
four years, I think, Reeve, and had been councillor as well, and not only that, 
but mayor of the town, there is a man of considerable substance in that com- 
munity, it was my opinion then that that man, of the civilians, was the man best 
qualified for that position. 

Q. Do you not think that in a case of this kind, where there was a difference 
of opinion between the Chairman and yourself and Mr. Tremblay, it was worth 
making some further inquiry to justify the final choice to a position of the im- 
portance of this one?—-A. Well I know I should not ask questions, but what 
further inquiry? Do you mean readvertise? 

Q. No, make further inquiry, perhaps from the Post Office department. 


By the Chawman: 

Q. Why not send for the Inspector’s report?—-A. Well the report is here, and 
on the face of his report in my opinion Ghent was the better man. 

Q. In spite of all the post office experience the other men had, one 11 years 
in the Irish postal service, the other working in it since he was a boy?—A. But 
you must take into consideration the man’s age, he is 21, and that is pretty young 
to put in a post office of that size. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. What about the man who is 37?—A. In my opinion he was eliminated by 
both of them. I told you I do not consider Waumsley— 
The CHarrMan: We are not talking about Waumsley, we are talking 


about MacFarlane. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. What eliminates MacFarlane?—A. I did not think he was as good a 
candidate as either Peart or Ghent. If I had to do it over again a second time 
I would give it to Peart even over Waumsley, notwithstanding the age. . 

Q. Over Mr. MacFarlane?—A. I say Waumsley, but I mean MacFarlane. 

Q. There again 37 and 21 do not make any difference coming down to your 
ratings?—A. That is what I considered. 

@. You said if you were giving the ratings over again you would put Peart 
ahead of MacFarlane, or second, which?—A. Ahead. 

Q. So that his age as against a man of 37 did not make any difference?— 
A. Well his qualifications are superior to MacFarlane’s in my estimation. 

Q. Where does the question of age come in in these matters?—A. Against 
the other qualifications of Ghent. 

@. So that we are to take it generally that as far as the ratings of the 
Inspector of the Post Office department, who is also an officer of your Commis- 
sion, are concerned, they do not amount to much?—-A. Oh most of the time we 
take his reports. But you probably have not noticed that the other appointmeni, 
at St. Arsene, the department there apparently, we might assume, was in favour 
of Rioux, and I was. 

The CHARMAN: You had a letter from the department telling you that? 
—A. But in this case the department also was in favour of Peart, they put 
him in as the acting postmaster, and the Inspector was in favour of him too, 
notwithstanding that my opinion is not with the department as it was in the 
case of St. Arsene. So that the departmental view does not prevail always. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. I suppose you have the right to exercise some judgment?—A. I must 
exercise my judgment. 

Q. To what extent are you bound by these recommendations by Post Office 
Inspectors or Agricultural Inspectors, or any kind?—-A. We are not bound at 
ali. 
Q. When a list for merit is established, who establishes it?—-A. When it 
is approved by the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. Let me get that right, because it is most vital. Can you speak with 
authority to tell the Committee when does a list of merit become the estab- 
lished list of merit?—-A. When it is approved by the majority of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

@. And not until then?—A. Not until then. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And in the case of rural postmasters there are no written examina- 
tions, no oral examinations—A. Oh yes, oral. 
Q. Wait a minute. What oral examination was set these men?—A. This 
Inspector went out— 

- Q. That is just what I was going to say. There is nothing on which the 
Commission can base its opinion to establish a list of merit, other than that 
Inspector’s report, is there?—-A. Oh yes. 

Q. What else did you have before you in this case?—A. I had a record of 
the various applicants. 
@. Who made the record?—-A. They themselves. 


Mr. Bowman: Their applications?—A. Their applications and their experi- 
ence and history. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there anything in the application that disagrees?—A. The Inspector 
who made this did not appoint Ghent mayor of Burlington. 
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Q. I am trying to keep the political aspect out of this thing—A. There is 
not any in it, as far as J am concerned. 

. I am not saying there is, ] am trying to keep it out?—-A. Yes, I think you 
are. 

Q. To come back to my point; in the appointment of rural postmasters 
there is no eligible list in order of merit established. All that happens is, one 
man is chosen and appointed to the job, is not that it?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And the getting of that job meant a salary and allowances of $4,000 
odd a year in this case?-—A. Yes, it is a good, big important post. office. 

Q. Then there is no oral examination, no written examination, there is 
nothing except the candidate’s application form plus this report from the tem- 
porary official of the Civil Service Commission?—A. The Inspector orally 
examines each candidate. 

Q. But I am distinguishing that from the oral examination we have heard 
about here, where you set up a board of three men and so on.—A. It is not the 
same. 

Q. So in the case of postmasters there is no such thing an an eligible list 
in order of merit?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Is that correct?--A. Oh yes, we appoint only one. We cannot appoint 
two. 
The CHatrMAN: That is what I say—aA. No, there is no list. 


Mr. CuHevrier: I call your attention to this: subsection 2 of section 21 of 
the Act says that the Commission shall thereupon appoint the person whose 
name stands highest on the Commission’s list of eligible persons. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am not interested in that. What I am interested in is 
that in this so-called competitive merit system the man who, after everyone 
else is eliminated for some cause, ranks third becomes first in order of merit; 
according to Dr. MacTavish he would rank the first man second and the second 
man third. 


Mr. Curvrier: I see no objection to that, unless you consider that the 
Commissioners are “rubber stamps.” 


The Wirness: I was just coming to that. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In this instance when you received the application for the position at 
Burlington the Commission sent out an Inspector to interview the applicants ?— 
A. Well the Post Office would send him, the District Superintendent, but in 
effect, yes. 

Q. That examination by the Inspector would be an examination of these 
applicants, wouldn’t it?—A. I have just said that. He interviews them. Accepted 
as oral examination. 

Q. When you have other examinations the examiners place on the list the 
applicants in the order in which they made marks in their examination?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the same way the Inspector that you send out places them on 
the list in the order in which in his opinion they would qualify for the position? 
—<A. But those are different lists. 

Q. I know, but the principle is the same?—A. No, it is not the same. 

Q. In what way does it differ?—A. In one instance, there is a board, a 
sworn board, where they all agree on the list that they will recommend to the 
Civil Service Commission, but in this other case of the Post Office it 1s one man 
who sends in a list and the only way he makes the list is according to post 
office standing or rank. 
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Q. Well he takes all things into consideration the same as the other examin- 
ers do, and he puts them in the order as they would best qualify to fill the 
position.—A. From the Post Office standpoint. 

Q. That is what you want the man for?—A. Yes, but that list— Well go 
ahead. 

Q. Then in this particular case Mr. Peart was first in order of merit?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. We have here the statement of the Chairman of the Commission, Dr. 
Roche, which he placed on record, let me read it again: 

Since this position is not to be readvertised although more than a 
year has elapsed since the previous competition, | cannot understand why 
the candidate who was placed first in order of merit, Mr. Peart, the only 
applicant with post office experience and with such an excellent report 
from both the Inspector and the District Superintendent— 


So you must have here a report not only from the Inspector, but from the Dis- 
trict Superintendent as well—A. Yes. But— Pardon me, I might amplify that. 
The Superintendent makes the report. He might also have been the Inspector, 
I don’t know that he was in this case, but that one case is the opinion of the 
other, you might take it as one opinion, one merely goes through the District. 
Superintendent, that is the Inspector’s report goes through the Superintendent 
to the department and then to us. So that is one report, not two reports. 

Q@. In other words the District Superintendent would not have anything to 
go by except the report of the Inspector?—A. Oh he might have. That is what 
he is supposed to go on, but he might have information of his own. 

Q. Isn’t it possible that he had information of his own in this case?—A. 
Yes, quite possible. | 

Q. Here we have not only a man who has an excellent report from the 
Inspector, but also from the District Superintendent—A. No, I do not say 
there is a report from both of them. 

Q. The District Superintendent concurs in the Inspector’s report in favour? | 
—A. Yes, if he did not concur he would not send it. 

Q. So there is an order of merit that is made by the examiner who inter- 
views the applicant?—A. In his opinion. He does not establish a list at all. 

Q. He establishes a list that he places before the board so that they can 
understand which one he thinks best qualified to fill the position?—A. Yes. But 
I hold the right that I have to go on my own judgment, notwithstanding what 
the Inspector says. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Will you tell us now how you get the eligible list?—-A. For the post 
office? 

Q. Yes.—A. There is not one, except the one that is appointed. That is 
the list for the time being. 

Q@. And in other cases for civil service positions, how do you get the eligible 
list?—-A. There are various ways. Usually where there is no written examina- 
tion the list is provided by the advisory board, and that is submitted to us, but 
does not become a list until we approve of it. That is it is not an established 
list until it is approved. 

Q. So that it comes up before you for approval?—A. Yes. 

Q. So you check over all the ratings; the Commission checks all the rat- 
ings?—A. We might; we have that privilege. 

Q. How often do you do it?—-A. We check everyone. I would not say 
we check every candidate’s report, but we must examine every file and be 
satisfied that it is correct. 

Q. Is that correct, doctor?—A. Yes. 
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Q. You take an examination where you have 300 or 400 competitors. You 
examine the files personally?—A. I do not say that. We would have an ad- 
visory board. 

Q. You had an advisory board in this case. In one case here the other 
day, there were 222 applications, out of which only 44 were examined.—A. That 
was a very exceptional one. That was at Toronto, where 44 finally came on. 

Q. Did you examine each of those files, go over them and check up the 
ratings?—A. You know better than that, Mr. Bowman. We could not do that. 

Q. I am asking you.—A. No. 

(. I understood you to say you did.—A. No. 

Q. What do you do in that case?—A. We consider the report, as it finally 
comes before us. 

Q. Yes.—A. As a final analysis. 

Q. What do you do to consider a report?—A. There is a list established 
there. The way I do it is to see whether it is approved by the examining board, 
and signed by them, or the advisory board, rather, in the first place, and as the 
list comes in, checked by the examiners, approved by the chief examiner, I 
consider the disabilities cases first and after we dispose of them, the ordinary 
soldier disabilities and if that list apparently is in order, I accept it. | 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. In putting up those original lists—I do not want to lead you at all, but 
tell me if I understand it aright— 


Mr. Bowman: Let me finish. 
Mr. Cuervrizr: I am sorry, Mr. Bowman. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In this examination where you had 44 candidates coming in, and dis- 
ability cases among them, did you go over all their files?—-A. No. 

Q. Did you check up the ratings at all?—A. I did not, personally, no. 

Q. That was done in one of your branches?—A. Yes. 

Q. When the final original list came up to the Commission for approval, 
it was then approved as a matter of form?—-A. That is largely so, yes. 

Q. Was it in that case?—A. You will see if you look at that file, that I 
dissented in several cases there, from my colleagues in the conduct of that 
examination from the beginning. There were one or two questions as to the 
disability entitlement of several of the candidates. I checked that over. But 
if the thing is obviously correct, I do not go into the matter. 

Q. What do you mean by “obviously correct” ?—A. Well, after it goes 
through all those things, and we have the cases of disability—those were dis- 
ability cases, as a matter of fact, and all candidate disability cases are accepted, 
as a matter of fact, yes. 

Q. And the list is set up by your Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. And only comes up to you for formal approval?—A. Yes, you can 
put it as formal approval, if you wish. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Now, in the making of this situation—I do not know that I am leading, 
but if .I am leading unduly the Chairman will check me. In making up 
those lists that come from the postal inspectors or the agricultural inspectors, 
your examiners do not treat them in the same way as they treat the other 
examinations that have taken place when the position is advertised, and a written 
examination comes into the commission, because there the processes are final, 
and the list is drawn up through your examination branch, and it finally comes 
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Q. Why don’t you say so?—-A. I am saying so now. 
Q. I know how it is done, but I cannot get the evidence from you. I know 
how it is done. 


The CHatrMAN: Mr. Chevrier, nobody is suggesting— 
Mr. Cuevrier: It is not fair to the witness to leave it in that way. 


The Wirness: In fairness to Mr. Bowman, I will say he asked me fairly 
enough, but when I answered Mr. Bowman, I did not enlarge on it. 


Mr. Bowman: Nobody is suggesting anything else. I do not think Mr. 
Chevrier is stating that. 

Mr. Cuevrier: No. However, I am not here to give evidence. 

The CuairMan: There is no suggestion in any place of a written examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Cuevrier: We are talking about eligible lists—playing with eligible 
lists. 

The CuairMANn: There is no eligible list for postmasters. | 

Mr. Cuevrier: Therefore, if there is no eligible list you cannot monkey 
with it. 

The CHarrMAN: We are not saying you are monkeying with it. 

Mr. Cuevrier: If you take a third or the first, it does not make any differ- 
ence; there is no eligible list. 

The CuHarrMan: We are talking about the order of merit list. 

Mr. Cuevrigr: There is none yet. 


The CHAIRMAN: You can call it what you like. The Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission refers to it as the order of merit list; the Postmaster’s 
inspector refers to it as the order of merit. He lists them from the Post Office 
standpoint, in the order of merit. You may change the terminology if you like, 
but we all know what it is. 

Mr. CuHEvrieR: Unless the Commission can ultimately pass on it, then, they | 
are rubber stamps. There might as well be no Commission. 

The CHatrMAN: Mr. Clerk, would you please advise Commissioner Trem- 
blay if he cares to appear before the Committee, to offer any evidence in con- 
nection with his judgment in this case, that we have just heard, we shall be very 
glad to hear him. We shall now adjourn until Monday morning at 11 o’clock. 


Committee adjourned to Monday, April 18, at 11 o’clock. 


(Dr. N. MacTavish. ] 


Hovusr or CoMMONS, 


-Aprin 18, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee to inquire into appointments and the con- 
trol and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the administra- 
tion and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 o’clock a.m., 
Mr. Bowman, Vice Chairman, presiding. 


CHARLES H. BLAnp, recalled. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Mr. Bland, in advertising a local position, such as that of caretaker of 
a public building, to whom are notices ordinarily sent?—A. To the postmaster 
in the locality, to any other public buildings in the locality, such as the 
G.W.V.A. or Canadian Legion hall, the employment office if there is one,— 

@. And to the head of the Legion in Ottawa?—A. Exactly, as a matter of 
information, and also to the department and to the local member for the con- 
stituency. I think that covers the list fairly well. 

Q. They are sent out by the secretary?—A. They are sent out from the 
Commission, yes. 

Q. Who gives instructions to the secretary’s branch with reference to whom 
notices are to be sent?—A. There are no specific instructions given in each indi- 
vidual case. The procedure is to send the advertisement to public meeting 
places, always including the post office, in which prospective applicants would 
be likely to see it. That is there is a ceneral list for all small places, including 
the places I have mentioned. 

Q. Take the province of Nova Scotia, an advertisement for the position 
of caretaker, do you maintain any list of persons other than those you have 
A. Yes, we also maintain a mailing list of persons who ask to be 
notified of examinations when we are advertising for particular positions. 

Q. Have you that list as to Nova Scotia?—A. I haven’t it here. It is a 
very large list, I could gladly find out any particulars you want from it. 

Q. In the month of September last you advertised a vacancy, asking for 
applications for the position of caretaker at Liverpool, N.S. public building. I 
find the notice here and I find attached to that notice in your file the follow- 
ing; September 19, 1931 is the date of the notice:— 

Copies of poster sent to the following:— 

A. P. Stoneman, Yarmouth, N.S., and Hon. Robert Irwin, Shelburne, N.S. 

(They were Colonel Ralston’s right and left bowers) ; 

John Smiley, Esq., K.C., Amherst, N.S. 

(This was the defeated candidate in the last federal election for Cum- 
berland) ; 

J. H. McQuarrie, Esq., Pictou, N.S. 

(Defeated Liberal candidate in Pictou) ; 
Peter Jack, Esq. 

(Defeated Liberal candidate in Halifax) ; 
E. J. Cragg, Esq. 

(Defeated Liberal candidate in Halifax) ; 

Hon. J. J. Kinley, Lunenburg, N'S. 

(Defeated Liberal candidate in Queens-Lunenburg) ; 
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Sam Pickup, Esq., Granville Ferry, N.S. 
(Defeated Liberal candidate in Digby-Annapolis) ; 

Michael Dwyer, Esq., Sydney Mines, N.S. 

(Defeated Liberal candidate in Cape Breton North-Victoria) ; 

A. L. MacDonald, Esq., Halifax, N.S. 

(Defeated Liberal candidate in Inverness) ; 

E. C. Doyle, Esq., Arichat, N.S. 

(Defeated Liberal candidate in Richmond-West Cape Breton) ; 

Hon. D. A. Cameron, K.C., Sydney, NS. 

(Defeated Liberal candidate in Cape Breton South) ; 
G. T. McNutt, Esq., Stewiacke, N.S. 
(Defeated Conservative candidate in Colchester) ; 

J. L. Ilsley, Esq., Kentville, N.S. 

(Present member of the House of Commons for Hants-Kings) ; 

L. D. Currie, Esq., Glace Bay. 

(Who, I think, was not a candidate at the last election, but had been 
in previous elections). 

Q. Can you explain why?—A. I would like to look at the file. The answer 
I would give, without looking it up particularly, would be that these gentlemen 
asked to be advised of any vacancy in Nova Scotia, and they were so advised, 
as anyone else asking for the same purpose would be. 

Q. On a local appointment of caretaker, where you could only appoint a 
local resident?—A. Any resident of Nova Scotia asking to be advised of a 
vacancy of this kind would be so advised by the Commission. 

Q. What I would like to find out is why these particular gentlemen were 
on the file, and not others. I would like to know why they would be notified 
of a local appointment, in any instance?—-A. The only answer I can give, with- 
out obtaining information from the office, is that they must have asked to be 
so notified. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. How many on that list, Mr. Ernst? 

Mr. Ernst: Fifteen, representing every county in Nova Scotia,—I beg 
pardon, somehow Mr. Duff was left off. 

The Witness: I will find out what the definite answer is and put it before 
the Committee. 

The Vick CHAIRMAN: Does anyone else wish to ask Mr. Bland a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CuHevrier: Not at this stage. 


J. E. TREMBLAY, recalled. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. If you will turn up the file, you will find that applications were called 
for first for the position of caretaker of the Liverpool, N.S. public building on 
January 23, 1928?—A. January 23, 1928. 

@. In response to that advertisement there were six applicants:— 


“George W. Spurr, Ern. Ralph Corkum, Gilbert Smith Winters, 
Charles Maurice Schupe, Daniel Forrest Winters and Henry James Lake”? 
A. Right, sir. 
Q. George W. Spurr was given a rating of 82 per cent, Gilbert Smith Winters, 
81, Schupe, 81, D. F. Winters, 78:5 and H. J. Lake, 77-5 and Corkum, 75?—A. 
Correct. 
Q. Shupe is shown on the rating at 30 per cent disability?—A. Right. 
Q. Lake has 5 per cent disability?—-A. Right. 


[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. Now will you look first at eligible list No. 17574. What does it say?— 
A. Schupe first, Lake second, Spurr third, G. 8. Winters fourth, and D. F. 
Winters fifth. 
Q. That eligible list is signed by whom?—A. Dr. Roche. 
Q. It is not signed by either you or Dr. MacTavish?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Will you tell me who Spurr’s references were?—A. This is from a letter 
addressed to the Under Secretary of State:— 
S. R. Forbes, Esq., c/o Madden’s Pharmacy, Liverpool. <A. W. 
Hendry, Esq., General Shipping, Liverpool, N.S. J. Ross Byrne, Bar- 
rister and Solicitor, Liverpool, N.S. 


Q. Now, will you turn to the letter of February 22. You will find a nota- 
tion. of some reasons which you and Dr. MacTavish gave for not appointing 
Schupe to the position. Will you read?—A. 

“T am not satisfied that either Mr. Schupe or Mr. Lake are entitled 
to the disability preference. Neither appear to be incapacitated to such 
an extent as to make them unfit to pursue the avocations which they were 
pursuing before the war. 

Mr. Lake states that he is in good health, and Mr. Schupe says his 
health is fair. 


Q. Is that your notation?—A. That is mine. 

Q. And Dr. MacTavish’s?—A. 

I think we should have from the Pensions Board information as to 
whether Messrs. Schupe and Lake, who apparently are physically fit for 
the position of caretaker, could not pursue their previous occupations, as 
barber, the other as sea-farer. 

Q. Any notation from Dr. Roche?—A. I wrote under that, 

I have no objection, in fact I think it would be advisable to ask the 
D.S.C.R. whether or not the war disability of Messrs. Schupe and Lake 
is such that they are unable to pursue their pre-war occupations. 

Dr. Roche dissenting. 

Q. His reasons given?—A. No. ; 

Q. Now will you read the letter written on behalf of the Commission on 
22nd February, 1928, to Mr. Scammell, Secretary, Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment?—A. 

Dear S1r,—I am directed by the Commissioners to ask, in regard to 
Mr. C. M. Schupe (regimental No. 522062) and Mr. Henry J. Lake (regi- 
mental No. 67764) applicants for appointment as caretaker at Liverpool, 
N.S., whether in the opinion of your department the disabilities of these 
two men are such as to entitle them to the provisions of subsection 2 (a) 
of section 29 of the Act, which reads as follows: The Commission shall 
prepare and maintain a special list of persons in receipt of pensions by 
reason of their services in the war who 

(a) have from causes attributable to such services lost capacity for 
physical exertion to an extent which makes them unfit efficiently to pur- 
sue the avocations which they were pursuing before the war.” 

Mr. Schupe gives his pre-war occupation as barber, while Mr. Lake 
describes his pre-war occupation as sea-faring. 


Yours truly, 


Secretary. 
EK. H. ScaMMELL, Esq,, 
Secretary, Dept. of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 


Ottawa, Ontario. 
[Mr. J. E. Tremblay.] 
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Q. Is it customary in the case of appointments for you to make inquiry ?— 
Oh, yes, if we are not satisfied that the man is or is not entitled. 

Q. You make it a rule to make an inquiry?—A. Generally, I think we do. 

Q. You make it a rule?—A. I think in almost every case now we refer it 
to the Pensions and National Health department for their views. 

Q. Before making the appointment?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you apply the law in this manner, that where a man is able, even 
though he may be out of work, if he may be able to do what he had previously 
done, you do not give him the preference?—A. No. 

Q. Will you read Mr. Scammell’s reply ?—A. 


Ortawa, February 25, 1928. 
Re No. 67764—H. J. Lake 


Dear Sir—The disability from which this man is suffering is flat 
feet. The degree of disability was estimated at 5 per cent. He elected 
to receive a final payment, which was made to him on the 30th Decem- 
ber, 1926. 

Mr. Lake’s pre-war occupation was that of a sailor. He made appli- 
cation in 1919 for a course of vocational training on the ground that as 
a sailor it would be difficult for him to go aloft and stay there any length 
of time, also to take two or three hours at the wheel. It was recommended 
that he receive a re-training course in interior decorating, which was 
granted. He does not appear to have followed the occupation for which 
he was trained. 


~ Yours faithfully, 
EK. H. SCAMMELL, 
Secretary. 


Q. Anything there about him being able to continue his pre-war occupation? 
—A. Except that he claims it would be difficult for him. 


Q. Now will you read the letter with reference to Schupe?—-A. 


Ottawa, February 25, 1928. 
Re No. 522062—C. M. Schupe 


Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
22nd instant enquiring whether the marginally noted man is suffering 
from a disability such as to entitle him to the provisions of section 2 (a) 
of section 29 of the Civil Service Act. Mr. Schupe is suffering from 
chronic nephritis, a disability for which he has for several years past 
been in receipt of a pension of 40 per cent. 

He applied in 1918 for vocational training on the ground that he 
could not pursue his pre-war occupation, that of a barber, because of this 
disability. It was considered by the Medical Officer of the Vocational 
Branch at that time that barbering would be a suitable occupation for a 
man with this disability to follow, and the course of training recommended 
was therefore not approved. 


Yours truly, 


ky. H. SCAMMELL, 


Secretary. 
[Mr. J. E. Tremblay.] 
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Q. What finding did you make subsequent to those letters from Mr. Scam- 
mell (eligible list No. 17648) ?—A. I see here this note, I do not know whether 
this is my note or Dr. MacTavish’s:— 

“TI do not consider that either Mr. Schupe or Mr. Lake are entitled 
to the special preference.” 


Q. And Dr. Roche’s memorandum?—A. 

I have approved of the eligible list below, because I think, from 
perusing the file, including the applications, that even aside from the right 
of Mr. Schupe and Mr. Lake to the disability preference, they are better 
qualified than Mr. Spurr for the position, and I feel the rating officer 
gave a higher rating to the latter because he has been temporarily occupy- 
ing the position. 

Q. Do you see anything in those letters which justifies the finding which 
you made?—A. Yes. 

Q. You think there is not disability within the meaning of the Act?—A. I 
have not got the applications here, but, after looking into it, I think there is not. 

Q. Now, if you will go on, you will find that the Civil Service Commission 
again advertised the vacancy on September 2, 1931?—-A. October 1, 1931. 

Q. I beg pardon, the Public Works Department asked you on September 
2, and applications were called for on October 1?—A. That is right. 

Q. Do you see the list of persons to whom the notice was sent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you offer any justification for sending notice of a purely local 
position to all those gentlemen, and the expense involved?—A. That would be 
Mr. Bland’s part. 

Mr. Buanp: I have the information for which Mr. Ernst asked now: The 
practice of the Commission in such cases is to furnish copies of advertisements 
to any persons who ask to be kept in touch with positions of any particular 
kind or any particular case. This is not restricted to any political party 
or any class of persons. The names of the persons named on the file appear on 
the list of persons on the mailing list for Nova Scotia. 

Mr..Ernst: Can you see any justification for sending notices of local 
positions like this to people in Cape Breton? 

Mr. Buanp: No, I do not; for a local position, I do not see any reason for 
sending it outside the locality concerned. 

Mr. CuHevrier: If they have asked for it, is there any objection to send- 
ing it? 

Mr. Buanp: No, there is no objection, but I do not see any reason for 
sending it. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Will you tell me what applications you received as a result of that? 
Perhaps I can get it a little quicker. You received, I think, 8 applications?— 
A. Nine. 

Q. James Albert Anthony; Edwin G. Bower; Marlow Falawn; Henry 
James Lake, that is the Mr. Lake who was an applicant before; Alexander 
Parsons; Herbert L. Smith; John D. Stewart and Daniel Forrest Winters?— 
A. There is another, Verton Ernest Roye. 

Q. I thought he was too late?—A. He is on this lst, Just a telegram from 
him. 

Q. The respective ratings were, Anthony, 81-1; Bower, 80:95; Falawn, 
81-4; Lake, 76-4; Parsons, 83-05; Smith, 83-95; Stewart, 72-9, and Winters, 
85°252?—A. Right. Roye did not present himself for oral examination. 

Q. Will you look at your eligible list of November 7, 1931, the unanimous 


list of the Commission?—A. There is one here marked cancelled. 
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Q. Whom did you nominate?—-A. Henry James Lake. 

Q. That is the same Henry Lake who applied in 1928?—A. I think so. 

Q. You nominated him'on what ground? Did he rank first in the com- 
petition?—A. I see he is rated as a disability case. 

@. Will you tell me what evidence you have to rate him as a disability 
case in 1931? He was not a disability case in 1928, you expressly so found 
after investigation, and you have the file. Tell me how you decided he was a 
disability in 1931?—A. I do not know who decided it. It was submitted to us. 

Q. I cannot find how you decided it. There is nothing on the file to show? 
—A. I see a memorandum here: ‘‘ Whereas Lake is entitled— 

Q. You will find the same memorandum in 1928, where you expressed a 
doubt, and you are one of those who found he was disqualified?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Now I want to know what changed your mind?—A. There is a minute 
here, “See minutes 25/1/32. i 

Q. Tell me what inquiry you made in this case in 1931?—A. This is a mem- 
orandum from Mr. Bland. 

Q. I am not talking about a methorandum from Mr. Bland, I am asking 
what inquiry you made from the DS.C.R., if any. You will find a memorandum 
from Mr. Bland, in 1928, that both Schupe and Lake were disabilities?——-A. No, 
this is a memorandum about something different altogether. 


“Henry J. Lake was successful in the competition for caretaker at 
Liverpool, N.S., but it was pointed out by the Deputy Minister of Public 
Works ”—— 


Q. That is a different thing entirely. That has nothing to do with the 
question of being classed as a disability. What I want to know is what changed 
your mind, to make you find him a disability, in 1931, when you went to a lot 
of trouble to prove that he was not, in 1928?—A. Well, I did not pass on this 
thing, it was submitted to me and I signed it. I took it for granted he was 
entitled to it. | 

Q. On what evidence? What I want to know is why you made special 
inquiry to disqualify him, in 1928, and then passed him, in 1931, without any 
inquiry, reversing your decision. Can you give me any sound reason? 

The Vick CHAIRMAN: In fact give any reason at all? 


The Wirness: JI do not remember that it was submitted to me. It was 
submitted on that memorandum from the Examination Branch stating that he 
was entitled, and I let 1t go at that. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. Can you not give any better reason that that?—A. That is all I can 
give. 

_  Q. Did you have any private information, in 1928, on that case?—A. No, 
none at all. 

@. You were not aware that the man you selected by majority decision was | 
the nominee of the defeated candidate of the Liberal party in Queen’s County? 
—A. No, I didn’t know anything about that. 

Q. You can offer no explanation for reversing your decision, in 1931, 
without any new evidence?—A. No, except that I did not investigate it in 1931. 
I took the memorandum from the Examination Branch that they had satisfied 
themselves that he was entitled to it. 

Q. Why did you not accept the finding of the Examination Branch in 1928? 
Look back and see what Mr. Bland had to say about it in 1928?—A. I did not 
accept it. I had the applications then and I looked into them and I was not 
satisfied. 

@. What did Mr. Bland have to say then? 
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A. Mr. Spurr secured the highest rating, but ranks below C. M. 
Schupe and H. J. Lake, who are entitled to the disability preference. 
and the application forms were submitted with this memorandum, but on look- 
ing into the application forms, and the reasons given why he claimed to be 
entitled to the disability preference, I thought he was not. 
Q. Perhaps you would like to read the particular things that were different 
in 1931 in the application?—A. I have not the two here. 
Q. Yes, they are all there, there is a private file of Lake’s, small private 
file?—A. This is Lake’s application in 1931. 
Q. The application of 1928 is not there?—A. I do not think so. 
Mr. Buanp: I do not think the 1928 application is on this file. I think 
that explains the difficulty, it is not here. I can send for it. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. That is all right. I stili want to know if you can give me any reason 
for this complete reversal of front on your part?—A. I cannot, any other reason 
than that I investigated in the first place. 

Q. And you over-ruled Mr. Bland’s judgment in the first place?—A. Yes. 

Q. And also Dr. Roche’s?A. Well, he did not take that view, I did. I 
did not over-rule him. . 

@. Mr. Scammell’s letters were to the effect that the men were not re- 
established?—A. They were not re-established. But that is not the only reason 
to be entitled to the disability preference. 

Q. They were both disabilities?—A. They were both receiving pension, but 
there must be three things 

@. And both contended, and they had not as a matter of fact pursued their 
pre-war vocations?—A. No, but I claim that they can. They have to be 

Q. How did Lake become a disability in 1931?—A. Except that my atten- 
tion was not called to it, and I did not notice it, I signed on the recommenda- 
tion of the Examination Branch. 

Q. Was your attention called to it, in 1928?—A. Nothing special. Probably 
the application forms were submitted to me at the time. 

Q. Why did you not, in 1931, follow your usual practice of making an 
inquiry ?—A. We did, I think. 

@. From Mr. Scammell?—A. From the Department of Pensions and 
National Health. 

Q. Would you read the letter of 1931?—A. There is no letter, it is a form, 
where they state 20 per cent disability; rate of pension 20 per cent; what he 
has given as his pre-war occupation? Sailor. What is the nature of his present 
employment? Unemployed. Details of the nature of his disability as recorded 
on pension file? Flat feet with valgus and collosities. Whether or not, in the 
opinion of the department, the candidate’s disability is such as prevents him 
from continuing his pre-war occupation as given above. Yes. Whether or not, 
in the opinion of the department, the candidate could, despite his disability, 
satisfactorily perform the duties which would be required of him in the position 
of caretaker. Yes. ' 

The Vicr— Cuairman: That is virtually the same as the report given in 1928? 

Mr. Ernst: Yes, except then they did not have a form; in 1928 they got a 
letter. 

Mr. Buanp: I.would like to explain one point. In 1928, it was not the general 
practice to secure a report from the department of Pensions in every case, but 
subsequent to that date, in view of the many claims for disability preference 
being made, the Commissioners decided that a report should be secured on a 
standard form. In 1931 this report was part of the regular procedure and was 
submitted to the Commissioners. In 1928 there would not be such a report, 
unless it was specially asked for. 
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Mr. Ernst: And it was not generally asked for? 
Mr. Buanp: It was not asked for, except when the Commissioners deemed it 
necessary to secure further information. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. You issued a certificate in Lake’s favour when? You got your report from 
Mr. Russell on the 16th October, your rating list?—-A. Yes, it is dated the 16th, 
but reached us on the 24th. 

Q. And on the 17th November you made your eligible list and issued your cer- 
tificate to Mr. Lake?—A. No, I do not think we issued the certificate to Mr. Lake 
at all. 

Q. Yes you did. You do not show it in your file, but you will find Mr. Lake 
refers to it in his letter. I have very good reason to know that you did. 

The Vick CuairMAN: I think what you said before was that the certificate 
was issued November 17th nominating Lake because of disability?—-A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Yes, and notification given the Auditor General?—A. Yes, on the 21st 
November, it is so dated. And I see he was rejected— 

Q. Well, do not take any credit to yourself for that, just yet. You did as a 
matter of fact issue a certificate?—A. Yes. 

@. Then what happened in December? 

Mr. Buanp: I do not like to interrupt, but Mr. Tremblay has not looked at 
this file yet, I can help him a great deal in getting the facts the Committee wants. 

Mr. Ernst: Yes, do. On December 12th you got a letter from.... I do not 
want to mention names, it is a confidential letter from Liverpool. 


The Witness: This is addressed to the Secretary of the Commission on the 
19 December. 

Q. I thought it was the 12th?—A. This is a covering letter from the depart- 
ment. It went to the department, and it was transmitted to us on the 19th:— 

Having reference to the appointment of a caretaker, public building, 
Liverpool, N.S., position No. P.W.-C.A. 3-114 enclosed is a copy of a letter 
received in the department. The department understands that the Com- 
mission thoroughly investigates the character of an applicant before 
making an appointment, and certainly if the statements made in the 
letter, copy of which is enclosed, are true then it would appear that Mr. 
Lake would not be a fit and proper person to be appointed to the govern- 
ment service. 

Q. Well, you found out as a matter of fact that that letter made very grave 
allegations against the man to whom you had given a certificate, didn’t it?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And as a result of that, then and only then, you communicated with the 
people whom he had given as references? 

Mr. Buanp: I wish you would ask me these questions. 


Mr. Ernst: Two months, I think, after, you got in communication with the 
references. What is the date of the reply from the references? 


Mr. Buanp: January 7th, 8th and 11th, 1932. 
Mr. Ernst: Almost three morths after the certificate was issued? 
Mr. Buanp: No, one and one-half months. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. When did you first communicate with the references?—A. I think it was 
almost coincident with the date of receipt of this letter from the department, but 
I do not think it was as a result of that letter. 
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Q. On the file what is the date? It was as a result of verbal communi- 
cation as a matter of fact?—A. Not altogether. It was partially that, and 
partially that the investigation would have been made anyway. 

Q. When did you first write to the references? 

_ Mr. Buanp: That is what I am looking for. I cannot see the date, there 
is one date November 21, I do not think that is correct though. 


Mr. Ernst: From the replies it is obvious— 

Mr. Buanp: Obvious that we did not communicate until late in December. 
Mr. Ernst: Or early in January? 

Mr. Buanp: Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. And when you did communicate you found the grave allegations were 
substantiated?-A. Yes. 

Q. By the people whom he had given as his references?—A. Not altogether. 

@. Well, but two out of three?—A. Yes. 

@. And you had to revoke the certificate?—-A. Yes. 

Q. What good reason was there for not communicating with the refer- 
ences before issuing the certificate?—A. Well, the certificate we issued was 
temporary. 

Q. I do not care, you only issue one certificate? 

Mr. Buanp: No, two, Mr. Ernst. 


The Witness: Temporary certificate and later on permanent. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. As a matter of fact, in this particular case, the result of the commis- 
sion’s action was to place a man who was highly unreliable in a position of some 
trust?—A. Temporarily. 

Q. Where he would have access to the mails, as janitor of a public build- 
ing?—A. Well, he cannot very well. 

Q. He could not clean the building without going around the post office?— 
A. I did not know whether it was a post office. 

Q. It is a post office, customs office and a good many other things. The 
result of the commission’s action would have been to place apparently a very 
unreliable man in that position?—A. Yes, temporarily. 

Q. I want to know what good reason you can give for not communicating 
with the references before issuing the certificate?—A. If we did that it would 
delay the issue. 

Q. You had almost a month from the time you received the ratings until 
you made the assignment—about three weeks?—A. Perhaps we should, I am 
free to admit, I am inclined to agree with you that we should before we issue 
a temporary certificate even. 

Q. You will admit that the commission would have made a very grave 
blunder but for the intervention of outside parties?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Ernst: That is all. 

The Vice CuarrmMan: Any other member wish to ask Mr. Tremblay any 
questions? (No response). ‘ 

Q. You have not given the Committee any explanation whatever why you 
changed completely around as to Lake between the first and second com- 
petition? —A. Except that I signed it without looking at the application forms 
or going further into it, that is all. 

Q. Did you merely sign it, in 1931, as a matter of form?—A. Well, I will 


not say that. 
[Mr, J. E. Tremblay.) 
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Q. I do not want to put words into your mouth that convey a wrong mean- 
ing, but that is what I gathered from your answer, that you signed it in 1931 
as a matter of form?—A. There was then a report, and I accepted it, the 
report from the Pensions and National Health department with a covering 
memorandum from the Examination Branch, and I signed it on that, took it 
for granted that they had investigated it and satisfied themselves that he was 
entitled to disability preference. 

@. As a matter of fact they advised you in answer to a direct communi- 
cation, in 1928, that Lake was entitled to the disability?—A. Well, they did, 
not to the same extent. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Schupe, in particular, they advised was a 40 per cent disability, not 
30 as the application showed?—A. You stated:— 

Mr. Lake’s pre-war occupation was that of a sailor. He. made 
application in 1919 for a course of vocational training on the ground . 
that as a sailor it would be difficult for him to go aloft and stay there 
any length of time, also to take two or three hours at the wheel. It was 
recommended that he receive a re-training course in interior decorating, 
which was granted. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
@. Which was entirely different from his pre-war occupation?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. They only give that vocational training when they are satisfied he can- 
not continue his pre-war occupation. That is the basis on which it was granted? 
—A. I cannot say as to that. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
- Q. Surely you can: say as to that, Mr. Tremblay. This is one of the import- 
ant sections of the Civil Service Act, the returned soldiers preference?—A. Not 
the vocational training. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You will find it if you read the letter about Schupe?—A. 

He applied in 1918 for vocational training on the ground that he 
could not pursue his pre-war occupation, that of a barber, because of this 
disability. It was considered by the Medical Officer of the Vocational 
Branch at that time that barbering: would be a suitable occupation for a 
man with this disability to follow, and the course of training recommended 
was therefore not approved. 

Q. Because they thought he was still able to barber?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which makes it apparent that they only approve the vocational training 
course when they consider that a man is not able to carry on his pre-war 
occupation. And they tell you Lake was given his course, in other words, was 
a disability? . 

The Vic—e CHarrMan: And entitled to the disability preference? 

The Wirness: They do not decide that, we do. 


By the Vice Chairman: | 
Q. What did you write. that letter for?—A. To have some facts, and. on 
them we found the judgment. 
Q. And on these facts you disagreed with the facts they eave?—A. Yes. 
Q. In the Lake case did you disagree——A. I disagreed because I thought 
that with flat feet. he could carry on his pre-war occupation. 
[Mr. J. E. Tremblay.] 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


: Q. And the D.8.C.R. said he could not?—A. Yes. I did not agree with 
them. | 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. What is the use then of referring the matter to that department?—A. 
Well, as Mr. Bland explained, it was not done in the same way then as now. Now 
we have a standard form. 

_ Q. Now you get it as a matter of form, before it was given to you as a matter 
of special request for a special purpose?—A. Yes. 

Q. In these particular cases, in the Schupe and Lake shegAarsAs Yes, we 
asked specially for it. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the disability is much more definite in the filled-out 
form than in the letter?—A. Yes, it is. 


Mr. Ernst: No. 
The Wirnesss Yes, it is. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I would like to have it read again? 

Mr. Ernst: In the form the answers are “yes” and “no,” in the letter you 
get the substance. 

Mr. MacInnis: I thought the letter was rather indefinite. I would like 
to have it read again. 


Mr. Ernst: It is definite that he has the disability. 


The WITNESS: 

The disability from which this man is suffering is flat feet. The 
degree of disability was estimated at 5 per cent. He elected to receive a 
final payment, which was made to him on the 30th December, 1926. 

Mr. Lake’s pre-war occupation was that of a sailor. He made applica- 
tion in 1919 for a course of vocational training on the ground that as a 
sailor it would be difficult for him to go aloft and stay there for any 
length of time, also to take two or three hours: at the wheel. It was 
recommended that he receive a re-training course in interior decorating, 
which was granted. He does not appear to have followed the occupation 
for which he was trained. 


By Mr. MacInns: 

Q. Now read the form?—A. In the form in 1931 there are some questions 
answered; Details of the nature of his disability as recorded on pension file? 
Flat feet with valgus and callosities. 

Whether or not, in the opinion of the department, the candidate’s disability 
is such as prevents him from continuing his pre-war occupation as given 
above? Yes. 

Whether or not, in the opinion of the department, the candidate could, despite 
his disability, satisfactorily perform the duties which would be required of him 
in the position of caretaker? Yes. 

Q. Are there any other questions?—A. There are. There is the amount of 
his total disability, 20 per cent. His present rate of pension, 20 per cent. Has 


‘he commuted the pension? If so, what was the rate, and so on. 
[Mr. J. E. Tremblay.] 
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Q. In the first he says 5 per cent disability, and in this one 20 per cent, 
which I think makes a difference? 

Mr. Ernst: And in both instances the department say he is not able to 
carry on his pre-war occupation. From the mere fact that they grant him 
vocational training they recognized that he was unable to go on as before. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. In the 1931 competition Spurr.was not an applicant?—A. No. 

Q. Nor Schupe?—A. No. 

@. And if you had followed the same line of reasoning as you did in 1928, 
in making your nomintion in 1931, you would have nominated D. F. Winters? 
—A. You mean if we had eliminated Lake, if we had decided that Lake was 
not entitled to disability preference? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. 

Q. And you did not consider the matter of sufficient importance, in 1931, 
that you should make a written memorandum showing the reasons why you 
reversed the decision which you arrived at in 1928?—A. I did not know I had 
in 1931 that same case of 1928. The case came to me with the report of the 
examination branch and the accompanying report from the department of 
Pensions and National Health. 

Q. In 1928 you did go into it, in 1931 you more or less signed the nomina- 
tion as a matter of form?—A. I signed it on the recommendation of the 
examination branch and the accompanying report from the department of 
Pensions and National Health. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. In other words there was no connection in your mind between the two? 
—A. None whatever. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. In a case like this, wouldn’t you naturally go back to 1928 when you 
first to your knowledge held an examination, would you not naturally go back 
to the file of 1928 to find out what action you had taken at that time?—A. Not 
unless the matter was specially called to my attention that the candidates are 
the same. When we hold a new competition it is a new competition. 

Q. So that you were not conscious, in 1931, that this man had been an 
applicant, in 1928?—A. No. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. What is the nature of this appointment?—A. Caretaker. 
Q. Was it permanent or temporary?—A. Permanent. 
Q. What is the annual salary involved?—A. $1,200 per annum, less quarters 
valued at $300 per annum.- 
Q. And situated where?—A. Liverpool, N.S. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You admit, I suppose, that it is a peculiar coincidence that the two men 
who were eliminated as not being disaibilities, in 1928, were supporters of mine, 
and Mr. Spurr was the nominee of the defeated candidate?—A. Well, I know 
nothing about that. 

Q. Well, in your Judgment it is a peculiar coincidence?—A. It may be a 
coincidence. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. Do you remember if, in the competition of 1928, you received repre- 
sentations from outside parties?—A. No, sir. 
{Mr. J. E. Tremblay. ] 
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@. You did not receive any, you remember that?—A. I do not remember. 


Mr. Ernst: I would think it just as objectionable a coincidence if the thing 
were reversed, if you eliminated the men who voted against me. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. As I understand, there was nothing to call it to your attention that this 
was the same case as had already come up?—A. Nothing whatever. 


Mr. Cuevrier: I have nothing further at this stage. 
The Vick CHAIRMAN: Have you any other case, Mr. Ernst? 
Mr. Ernst: No. 


The Vick CuHairMAN: Have the other members of the Committee anything 
to take up? 


Mr. MacInnis: While Mr. Bland is here, I have received some complaints 
about the tardiness of the Commission in replying to communications. 


CuHar.eEs H. BuAnp, recalled. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I have one before me now, a letter in reference to a temporary appoint- 
ment as stenographer, Grade 2. This letter was written in Ottawa, September 
13th and a reply to the letter was not made until October 8th?—A. I would 
like to look at the case. 

Q. I have had several complaints in this regard. There seems to be an 
undue delay in replying to letters or carrying out the decisions arrived at?—A. 
I do not hesitate at all to say that in certain cases I think there has been too 
much delay. But I would like to say that up to, perhaps, the beginning of the . 
present year we have had about twice as much work as we could do, with the 
staff we had. The result has been that things have been held up. But I do not 
think that is the case at the present time. 

Q. Did you ever have the organizers go over your department?—A. Yes, 
we had, that is why we lost the staff. 


Mr. MacInnis: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


The Vicm. CHAIRMAN: Is there any other business ready to be gone on with 
this morning. 


Mr. Buanp: Might I make one statement, in regard to this question of 
whether or not appointees are properly qualified as to record for appointment to 
the public service. I would not like the impression to gain credence that no 
investigation was made in any of these cases. In the larger lists, that is lists 
of persons eligible for appointment to the more common classes, such as customs 
offices, post offices, etc., the investigation as to character is made so that it is 
available before appointment is made. In these particular cases, I quite appre- 
ciate the point Mr. Ernst makes. But the reason for not making it beforehand, but 
making the appointment subject to investigation, has been the delay and the 
cost. I think, under the circumstances, there are probably enough cases that we 
will have to do something, but out of perhaps 1,000 appointments we might have 
one or two cases where this kind of thing occurred. In other cases we have 
taken the report of the examining officer and put the man on, subject to inves- 
tigation, and investigation has proved the man all right. The question that 
arises is whether there are enough bad cases to make it necessary that investiga- 
tion be made beforehand in all cases. 


Mr. Ernst: My point is this, that you put men in, as in cases like this, 


who may be thoroughly unreliable, in a position where he has opportunity to be 
[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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thoroughly unreliable if he desires, where he has access to the mails, or the 
customs office, with all their contents. I think this is just the kind of case that 
makes it necessary for us to do something more. 

Mr. Buanp: In advance? 

Mr. Ernst: In advance. I think this is the kind of case that proves that 
it is necessary. 

Mr. Buanp: But I must say that we do not get many such cases, in fact 
very very few. 

The Vick CHAIRMAN: Do you not think that in a case like the one before 
us the local member would be able to make just as good a choice as the Com- 
mission has made? 


Mr. Buranp: JI have made a recommendation to the Commissioners that in 
such cases the officer who does the examining, that is the departmental officer who 
examines the candidate, should at the same time make investigation as to the 
man’s standing and record in the community, which I think would meet the need 
fairly well if competently done. 

Mr. Cuevrier: If we are through with this evidence, the order of reference 
is that we ‘“ inquire into and report upon appointments to and the direction and 
control of the Civil Service of Canada, and, generally, the administration and 
operation of the Civil Service Act.” Now we have had recently some six or seven 
cases investigated. I am not finding fault as to how these cases were selected or 
how they were brought before the Committee. At all events, I knew nothing 
about these cases, that they were to be brought forward. I have not selected 
any cases, I have not gone through any records, or been advised by anyone to 
bring up any special case. There will be one at all events that I will call to 
the attention of the Committee, because it was brought out on the floor of the 
House, when the Prime Minister introduced this matter. But I do not like to 
be a party any longer to investigating special cases, because, to my mind, they 
prove nothing, or, at least, do not prove much, reasoning from the particular 
to the general. . 

I am going to move: 

That instructions be given and means taken to have produced before 
this Committee, from the Central Registry of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the first: 20 files, as they now stand, in the A’s, the first 20 in the 
B's, the first 20 in the C’s and so on through the alphabet right down to Z; 
that all these files be brought up here and that the Committee delve into 
them and deal with them. 


Then having gone through such files we will have opportunity of finding whether 
the merit system is followed or not. But I do not think we can do it by just 
taking these isolated cases, because for the five or six cases brought up I can go 
down to the Commission and bring in 250 that were properly dealt with. 

I therefore move accordingly. 

Seconded by Mr. Vallance. 


Discussion followed. 


The Vick CHairMAN: I may say that, in my opinion, Mr. Chevrier or any 
other member of the Committee, has a perfect right to call for any files which in 
his opinion may be needed for investigation. That was distinctly understood 
from the start of our sittings—that any member would have that right and could 
proceed to call for and examine witnesses on the contents of any of these files, 
with the intention of bringing to the attention of the Committee any facts which 
he deems of use in our investigation. After all, it is hardly a case of our stating 
whether or not the merit system is right or not; I do not think that is our investi- 
gation at all; our investigation is as wide as it is set forth in the order of refer- 
[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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ence. Personally, while I am not sure of the procedure, I am of the opinion that 
the motion is out of order. Now, having in mind our investigation according to 
our reference, how are we going to bring out the facts, unless we actually get 
proof of the actual operation of the Act. In any event, I rule that the motion 
is out of order, and in doing so state that if Mr. Chevrier wants to make a 
request for any files he is at perfect liberty to do so. 

During the early part of the proceedings, we heard evidence given by 
members of the Commission, but up to date, outside of what has resulted from 
examination of certain files, there have not been very many constructive sug- 
gestions which have been submitted to the Committee. After all, we are supposed 
to do our best to remedy any situation which we think should be remedied, and I 
would suggest that, perhaps, members of the Commission or members of the staff 
of the Commission might now be prepared to make some further recommendations 
to the Committee with a view to improving the Act. Possibly they might consider 
this, in the next few days, and come forward with anything new they have to 
offer. | 


The Committee adjourned to meet Tuesday, April 19th, at 3.30 o’clock P.M. 


{Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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House or ComMMons, 
Aprit 19, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into appointments to and the 
control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the 
administration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 3.30 p.m. 
Mr. Lawson presiding. 


Mr. C. H. Buanp, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Bland, I want to prove some formal matters in regard to file number 
AGR-F-3327G, appointment of canning inspector at Toronto?—A. Mr. Chair- 
man, perhaps I could deal with the first questions and then I have two of the 
examiners here. 

Q. My purpose in bringing this file before the Committee is just to 
demonstrate what happens in cases of rating for experience and education, with 
no oral examination. Would you look at that file and tell me if that is a 
case in which a man is appointed to a position on rating by a rating board for 
education and experience without oral or written examination?—A. There is 
this statement, “one of the members of the Board was personally acquainted with 
the candidates who were selected and had some experience with them.” 

@. You mean one of the members of the rating board?—A. Yes. , 

Q. Which one?—A. Mr. McGillivray, chief canning inspector for the 
department of Agriculture. 

Q. All right. Subject to that qualification, it was a rating on education 
and experience?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the position was advertised in the province of Ontario, to obtain a 
canning inspector to be assigned with headquarters at Toronto, so I judge from 
the file?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Now, then, I see that under date of September 4, 1930, the department 
requisitioned the Civil Service Commission for the appointment of a canning 
inspector, Fruit Branch, at Toronto?—A. The last document is a recommenda- 
tion to the Commission for the holding of a competitive examination for a 
temporary position as canning inspector. 

Q. And that is dated the 4th of September, 1930?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I think at the same time the department recommends that a man 
by the name of Van de Water be appointed temporarily?—A. Yes, pending a 
competition. 

Q. Was Van de Water appointed?—A. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, 
if we get to the point where Mr. Garrett, one of the examiners, can be of some 
assistance to us, then I think I would like to bring him in. Yes, he was 
employed. 

Q. Can you tell me from what date?—A. From September 5, 1930. 

Q. Then, Mr. Bland, an advertisment was published, applications to be in 
not later than October 6, 1930?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I believe that as a result of that advertisment some 30 applications 
were received?—A. Yes. I think that is right. 

[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. Then, would you look at it a minute, I think, of the Examination Branch 
of the Civil Service Commission dated September 25, 1930, in which it is 
recommended that the following be an Advisory Examination Board. Whose 
memorandum is that?—A. That is mine, Mr. Chairman. 

. And your recommendation was that the Examining Board should consist 
of G. E. Mcintosh, Fruit Commissioner, department of Agriculture; a repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Legion ; Mr. J. W. Bourbonnais, departmental 
Examiner, Civil Service Commission; Mr. C. E. Garrett, board Examiner, Civil 
Service Commission?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. This Mr. Bourbonnais who was designated as departmental Examiner, 
would he be somebody on the staff of the Civil Service Commission?—A. He is 
on the staff of the Commission. 

Q. Then what Board actually made the oes The Board that actually 
made the rating consisted of Mr. McGillivray, Chief Canning Inspector, depart- 
ment of Agriculture, three representatives of the staff of the Commission; C. E. 
Garrett, G. T. Jackson, Miss J. T. Reid, and a representative of the Canadian 
Legion. 

Q. Why were three representatives of the Commission put on the examin- 
ing board in lieu of those recommended by you?—A. This is a position dealing 
with agricultural qualifications, and in such cases it is the custom of the Examin- 
ation Branch to utilize the services of Mr. Jackson, who is a graduate in agri- 
culture from the Ontario Agricultural College. 

@. What position does he hold in the Civil Service Commission?—A. 
Investigator. 

@. Of the Organization Branch?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what position does Miss Reid hold with the Civil Service Com- 
mission?—A. Miss Reid is an examiner. 

@. And she is one of the examiners on the regular staff of examiners of the 
Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. 

(. And what are her qualifications to deal with matters in connection with 
canning inspectors?—A. Well, it happens that Miss Reid is the assistant to Mr. 
Bourbonnais for the department of Agriculture and on that account was 
attending the Board. 

Q. She acted in lieu of your recommendation for Mr. Bourbonnais?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has she been an examiner?—A. Practically twelve years. 

Q. And especially charged with agricultural matters?—A. When assisting 
Mr. Bourbonnais. 

Q. Now, I observe there is a memorandum there of October 24, 1930, from 
J. A. R.; who would that be?—A. J. G. R. I think, probably. 

Q. Who would that be?—A. Miss Reid. 

Q. And that memorandum suggests that the Board wanted further infor- 
mation on a list of names?—A. Yes. 

@. And that list of names contains the names of Burlingham, Jones and 
Van de Water, H. M. Snider and others?—A. And others. 

@. Then, I observe there is a memorandum of the 4th of November, 1930, 
signed by J. G. Reid giving a list of candidates that were rejected, and opposite 
their names the reason for their rejection?—A. Yes. 

Q. And included in that list of names of those who were rejected is H. M. 
Snider?—A. 


Age 48; younger men ca eat 


Q. Now, in that list of those who were rejected it gives the reason opposite 
each one. With a very few exceptions they are all rejected by reason of not 
having had previous experience in this industry ?—A. 

' No experience in the fruit canning industry. 
[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 


| 
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Q. Then, Snider, by the way, was not rejected for no experience, but because 
he was 48 years of age?—A. Because younger men were preferred. 

Q. Now, will you turn to the list of those who were selected, and I think you 
will find in order of merit Mr. Jones was selected first, Burlingham second and 
Van de Water, the temporary appointee, third?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell me the age of Mr. Burlingham, the second selection?—A. 
Forty-four. 

Q. So, we can take it that Mr. Snider, without consideration being given 
to his qualifications was rejected at 48 years of age because younger men were 
preferred whereas the second man ultimately selected in order of merit was Mr. 
Burlingham who was only four years younger?—A. There is an explanation for 
that. Mr. Snider was 48 years of age and was not a returned soldier applicant. 
Mr. Burlingham was 44 years of age and was a returned soldier applicant, 
and the age limit, by the Act, does not apply to returned soldiers. 

(o Wait a moment; there is no age limit for this competition by any Act?— 
A. No. 

Q. That does not apply?—A. It does in this sense. I know you want all the 
facts. This is one of the facts from the advertisement :— 

While a definite age limit has not been fixed, for this competition, 
age may be a determining factor when making a selection. 


Q. The fact I am interested in at the present time is that one man never 
had a chance of being rated because he was 48 years of age, whereas another 
man is not only rated, but rated second in choice of order of merit, because he 
is 44?—A. Quite true. 

Q. There is no question now. The Statute did not in any way operate in 
that discrimination, if discrimination it was?—A. Only in the sense that the 
Statute, as expressed in the terms of the advertisement, states that age is a 
determining factor. 

Q. It says age has not been fixed but may be a determining factor?—A. It 
was, as a matter of fact. 

Q. The limit for age was drawn somewhere between 44 and 48?—A. It was 
drawn according to the judgment of the departmental representative as to what 
the maximum age limit might be as to further efficient service. 

Q. Am I to take it that the departmental representative was the one who 
objected, on the Rating Board, to Snider being considered because he was 48, 
and yet was willing to consider Burlingham who was 44?—A. I will have to 
ask you to ask that question of the Board itself. I was not there. 

Q. Now, would you just turn over to the list of qualifications of these men 
which is given in the file and read to the Committee the qualifications on experi- 
ence in the canning industry. Now, start with Burlingham and we will contrast 
him with Snider?—A. 

Burlingham; general knowledge of canning industry through employ- 
ment with two canning companies of district. 


Q. Now, turn to Van de Water and tell us what experience he had had— 
as he was ranked third in order of merit—if any, in the canning industry, except 
that he was a temporary appointee on September 5, 1930?—A. 

Summer vacations worked with Beaver Canning Company, Bloom- 
field, and with Bloomfield Packing Company and A. C. Miller Canning 
Company. 

Q. There is nothing to show the nature of the work he was doing?—A. I 
would have to look up the nature of the application to make certain of that. 

Q. I understand. Probably your examiner can tell you that there was in 
this case a memorandum made up from the applications which went before the 
Examining Board giving each man’s education?—A. It was from that memo- 


randum that I was quoting. [Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
IWLY. P ' and. 
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Q. It would give each man’s education and experience?—-A. Of course, the 
applications went before them as well as the memorandum. ‘This is simply a 
synopsis for the purpose of convenience. 
Q. Now, I note that when the rating board sent this list of order of merit 
that Mr. Jones was first, Burlingham second, and Van de Water third. I note 
that Mr. McGillivray who was one of the rating board refused to sign. Do you 
know the reason?—A. I do not know that I quite agree that he refused. He 
did not sign at that time, and the note I find is, “department phoned that Mr. 
McGillivray is ill and Commissioner McIntosh could not attend. Board meeting 
postponed.” ? 
Q. Go back a little and you will find that Mr. McGillivray refused to sign 
and they tried to get another meeting?—A. I think I had better let Mr. Garrett 
answer that, because he was there and I was not. ; 
Q. Allright. At any rate, a gentleman by the name of Jones who was listed 
first in order of merit was selected and gazetted on December 22, 1930?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the next thing that you find on that file is that on March 3, 1931, 
the department was writing the Commission pointing out that Mr. Jones had 
not accepted and suggesting that another man be appointed, and again suggesting 
Mr. Van de Water?—A. This is the statement to which I think you refer. This 
is a copy of a memorandum from the Examination Branch:— : 
As the result of competition, Mr. R. A. Jones, O.A.8., of Aylmer, 
Ontario, was declared eligible for such appointment, his name appearing 
first on the list, and was duly assigned to this position. Under date of 
February 23rd, the department of Agriculture has forwarded a copy of 
a letter from Mr. G. E. McIntosh bearing the date January 28th, in which 
he advises that Mr. Jones has not yet stated that he is prepared to report 
for duty when required. In any case the Fruit Commissioner would pre- 
fer to have the Civil Service Commission assign Mr. Jones temporarily to 
this position in order that he may be given a trial before his appointment 
is made permanent. 
Q. Mr. Jones never did actually assume the position, did he?—A. Yes, he 
reported. 
Q. When was that?—A. I have a letter here from Mr. Jones dated December 
31, 1930,— 
I have been waiting to hear further from you as to when you require 
my services. My contract finishes with my present employer about 
December 31st and we are still packing, and I would appreciate it very 
much if you could let me know thirty days in advance of the time you 
want me. 
Q. Then he was appointed and gazetted eight days before that, on December 
22nd. Do you know why he did not start work?—A. I think on account of the 
reason he gave us; he was under contract to his present employers at that time. 
@. Until when?—A. Until December 31. 
Q. Of that year?—A. And he wanted one month’s notice before he reported. 
Q. In that event he could have been given one month’s notice and reported 
at the end of January, 1931, could be not?——-A. I think that is what happened. 
Q. No; because on March 3rd, of 19381, the department was still writing to 
know where their man was, just three months after that?—A. I think this 
explains it,— 
it would appear from a letter from Mr. Jones that up to December 31st 
he has received no instructions from the department of Agriculture. It 
is customary to allow an appointee a reasonable time to arrange his 
private affairs before he assumes duty. 

That is a letter to the deputy Minister of Agriculture from the Civil Service 

Commission. 

[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. What is the date?—A. March 11, 1931. 

Q. That is in reply to the letter of March 8rd enquiring where their man 
Mr. Jones was?—A. Exactly. I think the explanation of where Mr. Jones was 
as between January Ist and March Ist is that Mr. Jones and the department 
were negotiating that he should leave his present employment and report to the 
department of Agriculture. He reported on March 38rd. 

Q. To the department of Agriculture?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he actually assume the position?—A. I have Dr. Grisdale’s report, 

the above named person reported for duty and began work. . . 


Q. How long did he stay, or what happened to him?—A. He is still there. 

Q. No, no; you appointed Mr. Burlingham subsequently?—A. That was 
the second position; there were two positions. 

Q. Oh, I see. Jones was appointed and is still on the job?—A. Apparently 
sO. 

@. A second position became available and Mr. Burlingham, the second 
choice on the list in order of merit, was appointed to the second position, was 
he? If so, what date?—A. He was assigned on March 11, 19381, to report on 
instructions from the deputy Minister of Agriculture. He reported and began 
work on April 3, 1931. 

Q. Now, then, the department rejected him for unsuitability. What 
was the date of their rejection?—A. June 1, 1931, effective June 15, 1931. 

@. Then, would you lcok up in the file a letter from the deputy Minister to 
the Civil Service Commission of June 1, 1931, which letter encloses a report 
by G. E. MelIntosh, Fruit Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, dated 
May 28, 1931?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you read the enclosure which was a letter from Mr. McIntosh 
to Dr. Grisdale, the deputy Minister of Agriculture, which he, in turn, for- 
warded to the Civil Service Commission?—A. This is dated May 28, 1931, 
from the Fruit Commissioner, G. E. McIntosh, to the Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture, as follows:— 


Mr. R. C. Burlingham has been employed as canning inspector in 
position AGR-F, 139 since April 1, and I recently asked Mr. G. S. 
McGillivray, chief canning inspector, to make some personal investi- 
gation into his work and let me have a report as to whether or not 
Mr. Burlingham appeared to be capable of performing satisfactorily 
the duties expected of the appointee to this position. 

In a memorandum of May 27, Mr. McGillivray referred to an inter- 
view on May 19 with Mr. Blank who claimed he was in close touch with 
the work Mr. Burlingham had previously done for the Canadian Canners 
and Mr. Blank declared that Mr. Burlingham knows nothing about 
canning or grading and was not a success as a road man when ordering 
in crops as he lacked judgment and decision. ..... 


Q. Excuse me, but on Mr. Burlingham’s application form report his 
experience was supposed to be two years with Canadian Canners Limited, was 
it not?—A. Yes. 
I have a general knowledge of the canning industry, having been 
employed by two different canning companies in this district. 
Q. Does he specify who they were?—A. He does not right there, no. 
Am at present roadman or crop overseer ordering in the various 


crops when they reach the proper state for canning for the Canadian 
| Canners (Iuakeside Plant No. 45) at Wellington. 


| Q. Then would you read the next paragraph of the letter about the Cana- 
dian Canners (Lakeside Plant No, 45) ?—A. 


| 


[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Mr. Blank, when asked whether. he considered Mr. Burlingham 
qualified to grade samples of canned foods, stated he did not consider 
him qualified to do any work in connection with the canning industry, 
without direct instruction and personal supervision. 

Our Inspector Graham in Toronto informed Mr. McGillivray that 
Mr. Burlingham did not seem to. know anything about regulations, 
srades, labels, containers or certificates. In Inspector Graham’s opinion 
Mr. Burlingham was anxious to learn, but appeared very dull in grasping 
the ideas and lacks executive ability to carry on by himself. 

Mr. McGillivray states he questioned Mr. Burlingham from time to 
time at the office of Crosse & Blackwell, manufacturers of Jams, Pickles, 
etc., but he did not seem to grasp the import of what he was talking 
about, and Mr. McGillivray therefore took him to his room at the hotel 
and questioned him about the work required of him. 

At that time, Mr. Burlingham said he had no idea that a Canning 
Inspector had anything to do but to see that the factories were kept 
clean and that the fruits and vegetables were fit for food. He frankly 
admits he knows nothing about canning fruits or making jam and, until 
appointed an Inspector, he knew nothing about standards of quality, 
standard containers or inspection for grades or marking. 

In the opinion of Mr. McGillivray, it will take a great deal of train- 
ing to make Mr. Burlingham fit to be sent out to a district to take full 
charge, and he further states “I do not consider that Mr. Burlingham 
would make a satisfactory inspector for the Toronto position. 

In view of Mr. McGillivray’s report, I beg to recommend that Mr. 
Burlingham be rejected under Section 24 of the Civil Service Act, and 
that his services be dispensed with on June 15th. 


Q. Now, then, would you turn back to that list of rejections by the rating 
board and see the name of a man called J. H. Ryckman, O.A.S. That means 
that he is entitled to the returned soldiers’ preference, I believe?—A. Yes. 

Q. And opposite the name of Mr. Ryckman the examiners have written 
fruit grower without any direct industrial fruit canning experience. Is that the 
reason why he is not rated?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is among those rejected?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, would you turn over to the list giving the educational experience 
and qualifications of these men and read the part that I have marked with a 
pencil in brackets.—A. 

Familiar with canning methods, and with four standards of quality 
and with sizes and types of containers. Familiar with Meat and Canned 
Foods Act and regulations governing inspection of preserved fruit and 
vegetables. Knowledge of distinguishing characteristics of varieties, and 
of defects and diseases arising in each and storage conditions to be used 
and methods of canning. 


Q. That is all, thanks. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Where it says Jones and Burlingham and Van de Water, were they all 
returned soldiers?—A. No, the first two, Jones and Burlingham were—not Van 
de Water. 


_ By the Chairman: 


Q. fia ee ee Van de Water had not any previous experience of any kind 
according to his application, had he, except what he has acquired in this position 
‘temporarily?—A. A summer experience prior to that. 
{Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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CHARLES S. McGIuivray, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I understand, Mr. McGillivray, that you are——A.—Chief Canning 
Inspector. 

Q. For the department of Agriculture?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I believe, Mr. McGillivray, that you were a member of the rating 
and examining board in connection with this competition for canning inspectors 
at Toronto?—A. Yes, I was. 

@. And I observe that when the Board put in this report fixing a list in 
order of merit consisting of Jones, Burlingham and Van de Water that you were 
unwilling to sign that report?—A. In that order. 

@. Yes, that is what I mean?—A. Yes, in that order. 

@. And were you satisfied that those three men should constitute the whole 
list of order of merit?—-A. I was satisfied of these three men being the only real 
eligible ones in the lot. 

Q. But you wanted them arranged in some order?—A. I wanted Jones first, 
Van de Water second and then Burlingham. 

Q. Somebody—I think Mr. Bland—said you had personal knowledge of all 
these men before you sat on that examining board—knowledge of their experi- 
ence?—-A. I had met Jones, and I knew the others personally, and I knew Jones 
because he was manager in one of the plants over which I have supervision. 

Q. It seems to go without question that he was by far the preferable man 
of them all, I judge, by looking at this list of qualifications?—A. By his list of 
qualifications, he was. 

@. You heard read here a few moments ago, by Mr. Bland, the report of 
C. E. McIntosh, Commissioner, to the deputy Minister of Agriculture, most of 
which apparently, was based upon your report?—A. Yes. 

@. And among other things you point out there that Mr. Blank, of this 
factory, No. 45, of the Canadian Canners, where Burlingham had had his 
experience, when asked whether he considered Mr. Burlingham qualified to grade 
samples of canned food, stated he did not consider him qualified to do any work 
in connection with the canning industry without direct inspection and _per- 
sonal supervision, and further up you said that Mr. Blank, of Canadian 
Canners Farms, declared that Mr. Burlingham knows nothing about canning or 
grading and was not a success as a roadman when ordering in crops as he lacked 
judgment and decision. Did you have that knowledge at the time you sat on 
the rating board?—A. Not in its entirety. 

Q. You had some of it?—-A. I had in a way, yes. 

@. I suppose that was one of the reasons why you wanted Van de Water 
placed ahead of Burlingham?—A. Well. Mr. Chairman, I feel very keenly about 
this because Mr. Burlingham has been a friend of mine for years and years, and 
I felt that it was not being fair to him to appoint him because I felt he was not 
capable of taking the executive position that he wanted; perhaps a rural factory, 
but never a big one. I have not had a trace of him for the last five years, but 
when I got a further trace of him and met with him, I knew. 

Q. Did you advise your fellow members on the rating board of your feeling 
that he was not a proper man to be appointed to a position of that kind?— 
A. I did not advise that he was not a proper man to be appointed to the 
position at that time, but I did advise them that I did not think he was a 
proper man for an executive position. At that time I had in mind the rural 
position and the city one. 

Q. When this Board sat you were choosing two men for two positions?— 
A. Two men for two positions. 

Q. One city and one rural?—A. One of which Jones got and the other 
which Burlingham got. 

[Mr. C. S. McGillivray. ] 
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Q. Which one did Burlingham get?—A. He got the city one. 

Q. And did Jones get the rural one?—A. Jones got the rural one. 

Q. So you put your best man in a country place?—A. That was the man 
we had to have. We had to have one for the country anyway; it was forced 
on us. 

Q; J -notice an one over the list two men who seem to have a lot of 
qualifications, namely, H. M. Snider and J. H. Ryckman. Were they before 
the rating board at all, or were they knocked out by age or other factors before 
the rating board sat?—A. IT am unable to recall Mr. Ryckman at the moment. 
I am not sure if he was one of two men up in Hamilton whose qualifications— 

Q. Would you mind letting Mr. McGillivray look at that list of quali- 
fications?—A. I know of their qualifications, Mr. Chairman, but I cannot place 
the two men. 

Q. I am wondering if they ever came before you for rating?—A. Yes. I 
remember. 

Mr. Buanp: None of them was eliminated first; they were all considered 
by the Board. 

The CuarrMan: It struck me that this man Ryckman, whom I have never 
seen, and, until I saw this file, about whom I had never heard—a man of 36 years 
of age and they seemed to be anxious to get young men—it struck me that 
he seemed to have considerable qualifications; and Mr. Snider was only four 
years older than the second man, Mr. Burlingham, and apparently he had had 
25 or 30 years’ experience in the business. 

Mr. Buanp: May I interrupt? I wanted to say that in the information I 
got from the file I did not bring out the fact that Mr. Snider was one of the 
thirty who was considered by the Board, and about whom further information 
‘vas secured prior to the second meeting. He was not eliminated for any 
technical reason, but after consideration. 

The Wirnuss: Mr. Chairman, I really cannot speak of that. with any 
confidence. 


By the Chawman: 

Q. You cannot recall just why Ryckman was not considered for rating on 
the eligible list, or Snider?—A. I remember Snider, of course. 

@: Do you remember whether he was put out of the running merely by the 
fact that he was 48 years of age?—-A. I have known Snider since he and I were 
boys, and if he had stopped when he was 48 years of age, he would be dead 
a long time. 

Q. You think he is older than that?—-A. If he is not, I cannot keep track. 
We were boys together, and I am sixty-five. 

Q. You look younger than that. 

Mr. MacInnis: He might look older, if he was looking for a job. 

The Witness: We worked together. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Was that a factor?—A. No, I would consider him absolutely impossible 
in an educational way. I am sorry "to say so, but I am under oath and I must. 

Q. Frankly, why do you say educationally. Apparently he has the same 
education as this man Burlingham, except that Burlingham had a high sounding 
qualification of having been at Upper Canada College, which would not give 
him any higher educational standing than the matriculation which the other 
man had?—A. Indeed, [I did not need to read either of their statements, because 
” mney them both. I know Burlingham had every chance and the other man 
hd not. 
[Mr. C. 8S. McGillivray.] 
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Q. What do you mean by every chance—for a higher education?—A. Yes, 
for a higher education. 

Q. But, apparently, he did not take advantage of his chance, because they 
are each graduates of a public school and each have matriculation?—A. Oh, no, 
surely Snider never said he had matriculation. 

Q. I will not say that. His application said that he went to the high school 
and public school until 18 years of age, and Burlingham says he went to public 
school and high school and Upper Canada college until 18?—A. Yes, and after 
that, business college. There is no comparison, Mr. Chairman, between educa- 
tional qualifications. . 

Q. So that the situation, in this case, was that you yourself thought that 
Snider was much older than 48, and from your personal knowledge of the men 
you thought he had not sufficient education to meet the requirements of this 
position?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Is that the situation?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the other examiners accepted your view in that regard?—-A. I do 
not know how far they went into it. 

Q. With respect to the other man whom I noted seemed to have high 
qualifications—Ryckman—you have no recollection of him?—A. I have no 
recollection between Ryckman and another man in the same district. I did 
not know them personally. 

Q. Mr. Burlingham was rejected. Has anyone else filled the position?— 
A. His position has not been filled. 

@. Can you tell me why you only established a list of three, on your order 
of merit list, when you had two positions available?—-A. We did not have any 
very promising material. 

Q. At that time?—A. No. 

Q@. And hence you limited it to the three?—A. Limited it to the three, and 
about the time we got ready for it we had to cut down as far as possible so 
we cut down, and when Burlingham went out— 

Q. You just left a vacancy?—A. Left the position vacant. Last year it 
was a very hard year, in the canning industry, and we made our men double up. 

Q. Now, if I have gathered the purport of your evidence, although you 
had known Burlington for years, in a friendly capacity, you did not deem he 
* was qualified for this position?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. But the other examiners had a different view?—A. Yes, the other 
examiners read his application. I am not at all surprised that the other 
examiners gave him the preference over Van de Water. 

Q. Because of the information contained in his application?—A. Yes. I 
am not surprised. 

@. You were the only man on the examining board who had personal 
knowledge of any of these candidates?—A. I was the only one that had personal 
knowledge. 

Q. That is all, Mr. McGillivray. 

Mr. Buanp: Is it not proposed to call the other examiners? 

The CuarrmMan: What is the necessity? We are perfectly willing to hear 
them, but it does not look as though this is a case in which to hear the other 
examiners. At least so far as the two men whom I picked out as appearing 
to have outstanding qualifications were concerned—apparently they accepted 
the views of Mr. McGillivray, who knew the men personally. 

Mr. Branp: It was with reference to the qualification of Mr. Burlingham. 
If you do not mind— 

The CuarrMan: The only reason I was quitting was because I have satisfied 
myself that there was not anything here about which very much complaint 


might be made. a 2 
: [Mr. C. S. McGillivray. ] 
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Mr. BuAnp: Thank you. I am quite satisfied, if that is the case. 

Mr. CuarrMan: Frankly, that 1s why I was not bothering calling your 
examiners. I am delighted to find a case turn out one way or the other. If 
I take a file and it looks as though there is something which is not explanatory, 
I want to find out why. In this case, mind you, I am not conceding that I think 
this is a good way of examining candidates. 

Mr. Buanp: The reason J suggested that the other two examiners be heard 
was this: I understand from them that at the Board meeting—I am sorry Mr. 
McGillivray is not here—Mr. McGillivray was not willing to say that Mr. 
Burlingham was not qualified. 

The Cuatrman: I should not be at all surprised. Mr. McGillivray himself 
told us he was in a very difficult situation. Here was a man who was a personal 
friend of his. 
| Mr. Branp: The examiners felt that Mr. Burlingham being a returned 
soldier, and Mr. McGillivray, who knew hin, being unwilling to say he was 
not qualified, they must give him the chance. 

The CHAIRMAN: I can appreciate the position. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Wednesday, April 20, at 11 o’clock. 


House or Commons, 


Aprit 20, 19382. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into appointments to and the 
control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the 
administration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 
o’clock. Mr. Lawson presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, our first witness this morning is the Hon. Mr., 
George Black, member of parliament for Yukon. 

Hon. Mr. Buacx: I am not appearing. here as Speaker of the House of 
Commons, but as a member of Parliament. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is why I put it the way I did. 


Hon. GrorGe Buack, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

@. Go ahead now, Mr. Black?—A. I want to tell the Committee the 
experience I have had in dealing with the Civil Service Commission concerning 
the cases of a number of civil servants. This matter concerns some eighteen 
employees now in the service of the Government and some recently retired, and 
the widow and infant children of a civil servant who died last June; and the 
action of the Civil Service in dealing with all of them indicate to me that they 
are either incompetent or extremely indifferent. These civil servants are paid 
an amount consisting of salary and living allowance, and the salaries differ. 
The living allowances are pretty much on an even plane, although there are 
some slight differences in them. In all cases they are fixed amounts paid 
annually. They are annual payments paid monthly, but they are not based 
on the cost of living or the expense of living. They do not vary from year to 
vear; they are fixed, settled amounts. 

Most of these people have been in the Civil Service about 20 years. One 
of them has been in the service over 30 years. And all but perhaps two of 
them were permanent residents of the Yukon Territory for years before entering 
the Civil Service. They did not come in from Ottawa to take jobs, or from 
any other place; they were residents there who were taken into the Civil 
Service. At that time there was no Civil Service Commission, and no Civil 
Service Act; and when the Civil Service Retirement Act, which is now chapter 

24 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, was passed, the matter of how 
~ to apply that Act to the Yukon civil servants, or to civil servants employed in 
the Yukon, was raised, and particularly the meaning of subsection (/) of section 
2 which reads:—- 2 

Salary of a contributor... 
That is contributor to the Superannuation Fund— 
...means the regular salary paid in respect of his service together with 
the value of living and residential allowance, but does not include 
allowance or payment for overtime or other extra allowance or pay or 
any gratuity. 
Now, that, to my mind, is a very plain section: 
Salary of a contributor means the regular salary paid in respect of 
his service together with the value of living and residential allowance. 
[Hon. Geo. Black, M.P.] 
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As I said, at the outset, the value of the living allowance in these cases is 
fixed and determined and not a fluctuating figure. I think, to make it clear, 
I had better read a little of the correspondence that took place at that time. 
Here is a letter from the Gold Commissioner of the Yukon written from Dawson, - 
September 5, 1924, to Mr. QO. 8. Finnie, director of the Northwest Territories 
and Yukon Branch of the department of the Interior at Ottawa:— 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 19th ultimo, file 
4559, having reference to the Civil Service Superannuation Act, with 
enclosures as stated. Each of the employees of the department here 
has been furnished with these forms, and wiil no doubt in due course 
complete the same and forward them to the department of Finance as 
requested. 

It is noted that in the Civil Service Superannuation Act, the word 
“salary,” as defined in “kh” of section 2, includes the value of ‘living and 
residential allowances. 7 


He was then referring to the old Statute as passed in 1924, being chapter 69; 
and the subsection in that was “k” instead of “J.” There is no difference in 
any other respect:— 

As you are aware since April Ist, 1923, 5% of the salary of the 
permanent employees of the department here has been deducted for the 
Retirement Fund, but the deduction has not been made on the living 
allowance, as it would now appear that it should be under the provisions 
of the new Act. 

Would you be good enough to take this matter up with Mr. P. 
Marchand, Financial Controller of the department, and advise me. 


G. P. MacKeEnzin, 
Gold Commissioner. 


@. What is the date of that letter?—A. The 5th of September, 1924. It 
is from the Gold Commissioner to the Director of the North West Territories 
and Yukon Branch, department of the Interior, at Ottawa. 


The reply to that letter was dated the 27th November, 1924, from Mr. O. 8. 
Finnie, Director, to the Acting Gold Commissioner at Dawson, and is as 
follows:— ; 


With reference to your letter dated 5th of September last, your file 
No. 81186, in which you request information regarding 5 per cent deduc- 
tion on the amount paid employees as living allowance in the Yukon, in 
accordance with the Civil Service Superannuation Act, I am enclosing 
copy of a memorandum on this subject by the Financial Controller of 
the department, from which you will note that 5 per cent must be 
deducted monthly from both the salary and hving allowance from the 
date the employee elects to come under the terms of the above mentioned 


Act. 


Then follows a memorandum from Mr. P. Marchand, Financial Controller, 
dated November 21, 1924, to Mr. Finnie, the Director, as follows:— 


Re deduction of 5 per cent from the amount of living allowance paid 
to Yukon officials who elect to come under the Superannuation Act 1924. 


In reply to your memorandum of the 27th September last relative 
to the above subject, I am to advise you that a number of rulings, con- 
cerning the new Act, have recently been received from the Department 
of Justice and among them there are two touching upon this subject. 
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They are as follows:— 


(a) Contributions must include 5 per cent of the value of living and 
residential allowances, both in respect of past service and in 
respect of future service. 


(6b) Where a contributor has paid into the Retirement Fund, no 
contribution is required for living and residential allowances 
receiving during such period of contribution to the Retirement 
Fund. 


The effect of these rulings on the cases of those who elect to become 
contributors under the new Act is as follows:— 


1. The sum of 5 per cent must be deducted monthly from both the 
salary and living allowances from the date of election. 


2. In the cases of those who started to contribute to the Retirement 
Fund on the Ist of April, 1923, no deduction is to be made from 
the living allowance from that date to the date of election. 


3. In the cases where employees desire to contribute for their tem- 
porary service, a deduction of 5 per cent must be made from 
the salary and living allowance received during such period or 
periods of employment. 


I am advising the Comptroller of the Yukon Territory in connection 
with the above rulings so that he may be guided accordingly when pre- 
paring his pay-lists, and you will be supplied with a copy of my letter 
in this respect. 


And right here I will put in a letter from the Deputy Minister of Justice, W. 
Stuart Edwards, addressed to the Comptroller of the Yukon Territory, Dawson, 
concerning one of the civil servants on whose behalf I am making these repre- 
sentations, Mr. H. G. Blankman. It is dated the 17th of July, 1925. He is 
Registrar and Reporter of the Territorial Court of Yukon Territory and Regis- 
trar and Reporter at the Police Court, and Deputy Sheriff:— — 


I beg to inform you that Mr. H. G. Blankman has elected to come 
under the provisions of the Superannuation Act 1924, and that his election 
is dated Ist April, 1925. 

I am therefore to request that monthly deductions of 5 per cent be 
made from his salary and living allowance, and the amounts be remitted 
to. this department in the form of cheques payable to the Receiver General 
along with your monthly statements of expenditure connected with this 
department. 

These payments should date back to April Ist last. 


W. Sruart Epwarps, 
Deputy Minister of Justice. 


Now, they were given the right to elect as to whether they would come under 
that or not, and they all did so, and from that time on, up until a few months 
ago, they continued to pay 5 per cent of the total amount of their compensation, 
and, in some case, to pay up the back amounts. I know it was quite an effort 
for the men.to get the money together to pay up the back contributions, but 
they went ahead and did it. They regarded it as a form of insurance for their 
old age and their dependents. And that was done on the considered opinion 
of the department of Justice that they must pay on the whole two amounts. 
I read you a letter from the deputy Minister of Justice concerning a man in 
that department. In due course some of those civil servants were retired, and 
the same subject came up again for consideration as to whether they should be 


retired on a sum based on both living allowance and salary. 
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By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. At this time the question arises as to whether they should be super- 
annuated on a straight salary or a salary plus allowance, is that 1t?—A. Yes; 
and a decision is given. Here is some correspondence that took place in the case 
of Captain James McLeod. This is a letter from George P. Mackenzie, Gold 
Commissioner, to R. R. Farrow, Esq., Commissioner of Customs and Excise, 
Ottawa, dated at Dawson, August 7, 1924:— 

Dear Mr. Hai: a James McLeod, for a number of years 
in your service in this territory, is being retired from the service under the 
provisions of the Calder Act. 

Captain McLeod informs me that Mr. Foran, Secretary of the Civil 
Service Commission, has notified him that his retiring annuity is being 
based on his salary alone. This, I think, is the first case of the retirement 
of an official in your department in this territory, where, as you are 
aware, employees are paid in addition to their salary what is termed 
a living allowance. 

In this connection I would respectfully direct your attention to 
retirements that have been made from other departments of the govern- 
ment here. George Craig, Court Stenographer in the Justice Department, 
was retired some three years ago. The computation of his retiring allow- 
ance was made on the basis of his salary. At a later date Charles Couture, 
William Brownlow, and others in the Government Telegraph Service 
here under the Public Works Department, were also retired. In their 
case, after full consideration, their retiring allowance was based on the 
amount of their salary and living allowance combined. When Mr. 
Craig learned of this he asked that his case be again reviewed by 
the Government and the Civil Service Commission, which it was, and his 
retiring annuity fixed on the basis of salary and living allowance. 

It is of course very obvious that the action taken in these other 
cases must have escaped the observation of your department and the | 
Civil Service Commission. 

No doubt Captain McLeod will make representations on his own 
behalf respecting this matter, but inasmuch as the other cases referred 
to came under my personal review, it seemed to me desirable to bring 
these facts to your attention. 


Then comes a letter in reply from R. R. Farrow, Deputy Minister of -Customs 
to George P. Mackenzie, Gold Commissioner of wo Yukon Territory, dated 
September 2, 1924, as follows: — 


I have the honour to acknowledge the reecipt of your letter of the 
7th ultimo, respecting the retirement of Mr. James McLeod, under the 
provisions ‘of the Public Service Retirement Act (Calder Act) and the 
allowance he should receive upon such retirement. 

In reply I beg to advise that recommendation is being made to 
Council for Mr. McLeod’s retirement under the provisions of this Act, 
with an allowance calculated on his salary plus the living allowance he 
has been receiving. 


And that was done, and it was done in all cases of retirements to.my personal 
knowledge. The matter was considered settled and the retirements were made 
on the sums based on the combined amounts, and the remaining employees of 
the government in the Yukon continued to pay their premiums on the combined 
amounts. Everything went along al! right until March 17, 1930, when the 
deputy Minister of Justice gave a hair-splitting and involved opinion on the 
question which was too deep for the Civil Service Commission to understand, 
and they misinterpreted it, and have caused these employees to whom it is 
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applied a lot of grief, most wrongfully, I think; and I have been unable to 
get any redress from the Civil Service Commission on the matter, although 
the Chairman of the Commission admitted to me that they had made a mistake 
and promised to rectify it, but the Commission simply does not act. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This is a ruling from the deputy Minister of Justice which was given 
by the same deputy Minister of Justice who gave the 1924 ruling and which 
specifically states that allowances should be based on compensation, not on 
salary’?—A. Exactly. This is his opinion of March 17, 1930, addressed to J. C. 
Saunders, Esq., Secretary, Treasury Board, Ottawa, and is is follows:— 


Dear Sir,—In accordance with the request signified by your letter 
of the 20th June last, I have had under consideration the questions set 
out in the accompanying report No. 6 of the Advisory Committee on the 
Civil Service Superannuation Act upon which the Treasury Board desires 
my ruling. The questions and my answers thereto are as follows:— 


1. Are allowances, pay, or other consideration, whether in kind or 
otherwise and whether described as “living allowances” or 
otherwise, made to any contributor by reason of the fact that 
(a) the cost of living as such in the place where the service is 
rendered is excessive, or (b) the nature of the position is such 
that to properly discharge the duties thereof the incumbent is 
obliged to incur expenditures or to maintain a standard of living 
involving expenditures in excess of his personal and ordinary 
living expenses, to be deemed to be “salary” within the meaning 
of section 2 (1) of the Act? 


While this department has already, on several occasions, ruled that 
living and residential allowances where granted to a contributor are to be 
reckoned, for purposes of the Superannuation Act, as part of the con- 
tributor’s salary, I have not previously been asked to lay down any ruling 
governing the differentiation of the allowances which are properly to be 
treated as living and residential allowances, within the meaning of the 
statutory definition, from other allowances which would not properly be 
reckoned as such. My view upon this point was, however, indicated 
incidentally in the ruling which was the subject of my letter to you of 
the 26th November, 1924, in reply to your letter of the 10th idem. In 
that ruling I dealt with the question whether, in the case of a civil servant 
otherwise eligible to become a contributor but whose regular salary was 
less than $600 per annum, there might be added to such salary the 
value of living and residential allowances for the purpose of rendering 
him eligible as being ‘‘in receipt of a stated annual salary of at least six 
hundred dollars’, within the meaning of section 2 (b) (1) of the Act, 
and upon this question I said:— 

I am of opinion that in such a case the ‘salary’ of the civil servant 
is not ‘a stated annual salary of at least six hundred dollars’ within 
the meaning of section 2 (b) (7), unless the living and residential 
allowances be in the nature of a fixed sum of money or of an allow- 
ance in kind valued at a fixed sum of money and part of the com- 
pensation attached to the civil servant’s office. 


More recently, I was required, upon a reference from the Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, to give a ruling upon the question 
whether the living allowance which it was proposed to provide for a 
number of-the permanent staff of that department for the time being on 
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loan to the Geneva office, should be approved by the Civil Service Com- 
mission before being authorized by the Treasury Board, and in my letter 
of April 11, 1929, (our file 515/29), I said:— 


If the proposed allowance is to be granted, not as part of the salary 
of compensation in respect of his service in the position in which 
he is now serving, but merely by reason of abnormal conditions 
affecting the cost of living in Geneva and special obligations 
incident to the proper discharge of the duties of the position, 
then, in my opinion the fixing of such an allowance is entirely 
outside the statutory power of the Civil Service Commission and 
comes within the exclusive competence of the Governor in 
Council. 


Which was obvious. 


I am, accordingly, of the opinion that the interpretation of the 
definition of “salary” in section 2 (1) of the Act which the Committee 
has suggested in its report, is correct,, namely, that only such living and 
residential allowances are to be reckoned as part of the contributor’s 
salary for the purposes of the Act as are, in the same sense as the con- 
tributor’s regular salary, paid or allowed “in respect of his service;” in 
other words, really form part of the compensation or emoluments attached 
to the position in which the contributor is serving. 

It follows that allowances of the kind described in the question are 
not to be reckoned as part of a contributor’s salary within the meaning 
of section 2 (1) of the Act, except in cases where they really form part 
of the compensation attached by or under authority of law to the con- 
tributor’s office or position. 

In view of my answer to the first question, it will be unnecessary to 
answer the second. 

W. Sruart Epwarps, 


Deputy Minister of Justice. 


Q. Excuse me. There was nothing, as you see it, in that ruling that reverses 
the ruling he gave in 1924?—A. No, but a very fine distinction. 

Q. He merely elaborates and endeavours to draw a distinction between 
those allowances which are fixed and incidental te any particular position and 
those allowances which may vary from time to time because of cost of living 
conditions in any particular locality to which the civil servant is assigned?— 
A. Yes, and the Civil Service Commission, having received that opinion, jumped 
to the conclusion that that shut out all the employees in the Yukon, and have 
blanketed that opinion on the Yukon, and they have gone so far as to return 
the men the proportion of their retirement allowance premiums that they have 
paid on living allowance, thereby reducing, by possibly 50 per cent, the amount 
of retiring allowance that these men will get. Most of these men are getting on 
in years and the time is coming when many of them will be retired, and many of 
them will be retiring within the next 12 months, from what I can learn, from the 
department because of the necessity of cutting hone the staff and saving 
money. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. The civil servants in the Yukon are paid first a stated annual salary?- a 
A. Yes. 
Q. Besides that they get living allowances?—A. Yes. A stated annual 
salary and stated living allow ance, 
Q. First a fixed annual salary and then a fixed annual living allowance ?— 


A. Yes. 
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Q. Does that living allowance fluctuate in any way with the cost of living?— 
A. No, the living allowance does not fluctuate. 

Q. I did not think it did. As one who helped to frame the Superannuation 
Act, it has always been in my mind that once you had something that is stated, 
fixed, and not fluctuating, the contributions should be based upon that.—A. I 
will quote some figures. For instance the position of Gold Commissioner, 
outside of the Judge of the Territorial Court is the most important position 
there—he represents the Government. He gets a salary of $4,140 and living 
allowance of $3,000, total $7,140. 

@. Then the Commission holds now to the opinion that because of Mr. 
Edwards’ letter the $3,000 living allowance should be taken off?—-A. Yes. Not 
the $3,000 living allowance taken off, they have still continued to pay that, 
but they say that does not form part of his salary. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words they say his superannuation must be based on his salary, 
not on his total compensation, therefore they returned to him that proportion 
of the premiums which he has from time to time paid, and said in effect, your 
insurance is cancelled to that extent?—-A. Yes, exactly, as if the man had been 
paying premiums to a company on a $5,000 policy, and after carrying that all 
the while they say: Oh, we will not insure you for $5,000, we will insure you 
for $2,500, and pay back the back premiums. Just as unfair. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. And the only reason for the Commission’s attitude is Mr. Edwards’ 
letter, the one you have just read?—A. Exactly, that is the only reason. None 
other at all. I quoted the Gold Commissioner’s salary. G. A. Jeckell, the 
Collector of Income Tax and Agent of Public Works, and holder of several other 
offices receives salary $4,200, living allowance $1,300, total $5,500. 

Then Mining Recorder, salary $1,920 and living allowance $1,500, total 
$3,420. They have all reached their maximum pay. Here is a stenographer, 
salary $1,515 and living allowance $1,200, total $2,715. 

Now those combined amounts are not greater than, in many instances not 
as much as, the going salaries and wages of the country, and not any more than 
the salaries paid by the local government. They make no distinction, they do 
not pay part salary and part living allowance, they pay straight salary. The 
superintendent of roads gets $3,600; the territorial treasurer $3,600; territorial 
labourers,—due to the depression there has been a cut in pay, but the going 
wage up there, for labourers, is $7.50 for an eight-hour day. For machinists, 
the average wage scale in the Yukon is $300 a month; engineers, $300 a month; 
gold-dredge employees, $200 to $850; mining company accountants, $350 a 
month; electricians, $300; general labourers, $175 to $225 a month. So the 
combined salary and living allowance is not in excess of the going wages and 
pay of the country, and was never intended to be such. 

As I say, on that occasion the Civil Service Commissioners completely 
reversed their former action. I say further that the deputy Minister of Justice 
was going a long way in drawing any distinction at all. The Act makes no 
distinction, it says that the salary of a contributor means the regular salary 
paid in respect of his service together with the value of living and residential 
allowances. That is plain enough. 

Now here is an order in council, P.C. 45/1147 passed on the 16th June, 
1927, making regulations under the provisions of the Civil Service Superan- 
nuation Act. The Act provides that the Governor in Council shall make regu- 
lations. Here is regulation No. 4:— 

The value of living and residential allowances shall’ be determined 
by the Governor in Council upon the joint recommendation of the Civil 


Service Commission and the deputy Head of the Department concerned. 
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All the living allowances in these cases I have quoted have been fixed by the 
Governor in Council and the Civil Service Commission and the deputy Head. 


Regulation No. 5:— 


The average salary received by a contributor during the last five or 
ten (as the case may be) years of his service shall be taken as one-fifth 
or one-tenth (as the case may be) of his total salary (including the value 
of living and residential allowances as fixed in the manner prescribed 
above) at the stated annual rates in effect during the last 60 or 120 
months of service. 


Showing that by the regulations made under the Act the Government and the 
Civil Service Commission and the deputy Heads intended to include the value 
of living allowances as well as the salary, as by law they were bound to do. 
Further than that, here is a form prepared by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion under the authority of the regulations from which I have quoted. There 
is certain information to be filled in, Name, Rank, Department, Date of Retire- 
ment, Cause of Retirement, Age at Retirement Date, Service at Retirement 
Date, Period of Contribution, Period of non-contribution, and Average salary 


forthe’ past’... 22... years, Average living allowance for the past ...... years, 
Total average salary and living allowance for the past ...... years; Annual 
allowance $.:.... showing that it was and always was in contemplation to 


take in living allowance. 
I would like also to refer to the opinion which the deputy Minister quoted 
as having been given by him on the 26th November, 1924. He says:— 

I am of opinion that in such a case the “salary” of the Civil Ser- 
vant is not “a stated annual salary of at least six hundred dollars ” 
within the meaning of section 2 (5) (7), unless the living and residential 
allowances be in the nature of a fixed sum of money— 


He stresses that point. 


—or of an allowance in kind valued at a fixed sum of money and part 
of the compensation attached to the Civil Servant’s office. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That phase of his ruling, if I understand it correctly, was only: applicable 
to salaries of $600 and less per annum?—A. Yes, but you see he stresses the 
importance of its being a fixed sum of money. I quite admit, if these employees 
were paid a salary of, say, $1,000 a year and then the actual cost of maintenance, 
which would be made up, and vouchers provided, I would not say that was 
salary. But in this case, regardless of whether a man lives on $1,000 a year, 
they pay the average employee $1,500 a year. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q@. That was the difficulty at the time of determining those who should 
come within the Superannuation law. Compensation had to be fixed, in order 
to determine the amount of contribution. It is quite obvious you could not 
have superannuation on prevailing rates, for instance, because they fluctuate. 
But I cannot see why your situation has arisen—A. They seem to have lost 
sight of the fact that on the retirement of these people their cost of existence 
is not going to go down. It will cost them just as much to live in the Yukon, 
whether they are in or out of the Civil Service. It may be said that they will 
move out, but no one has a right to say that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Surely that is their own affair, whether they move out of 
or stay in the Yukon. 
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By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Superannuation is based on what they earn, not on what they may sub- 
sequently live—A. I went to see the Civil Service Commission, and I wrote 
them a letter, I am not going to read the whole of my letter, but in it I set 
the situation out completely, gave them the instances I have given you. I 
wrote this letter on the 27th of July, 1931, and took it to them personally, 
discussed it thoroughly with the Chairman of the Commission. I have here 
the note I made on the duplicate of the letter at the time: ‘“ Delivered to Dr. 
Roche and discussed thoroughly with him, he favours continuing on original 
terms all those who have been contributing on salary and allowance.” He 
admitted to me that the change was wrong, never should have been made, and 
that they should carry through to the end on the terms these people have 
been employed on. He said in employing new employees if the Government 
wishes to make another deal, well and good, but I admit these arrangements 
should not have been interfered with; and he gave me to understand that the 
Commission would revise their ruling, but they have done nothing. They 
evidently do not intend to do anything. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you not had any intimation in all that time as to what disposition 
was being made of the matter by the Civil Service Commission?—A. Not from 
the Civil Service Commission, but I have from the action of the Government, 
based on the Civil Service ruling that they are retiring these men on the reduced 
amount, and, as I say, giving them back the premiums paid based on the 
combined amount. 

Now another case, just to show how inconsistent the Commission is and 
how absolutely unfair they are, and that they indulge in favouritism. They 
do not treat all alike. Take the case of the postmaster at Dawson. In the 
classification of the Civil Service of Canada published in September, 1919, they 
include the position of postmaster at Dawson. They give the definition and 
qualification and lines of promotion and compensation, monthly $500, annual 
$6,000. No mention of living allowance at all, they rate him at a straight 
salary of $6,000 a year. It was a big salary, but it was continued and paid— 
not paid in full, as a matter of fact they paid him $5,900. That was their 
classification in September, 1919. And the same classification for that position 
is contained again in their classification published as late as 1925: ‘Postmaster, 
Dawson, compensation $6,000.” Nothing further said. And the man was paid 
all those years, as I say, $5,900. He was due for retirement the year before 
last. He was not well during the last two years of his life. They extended his 
employment for a year. He came to Vancouver, went into the hospital and 
died. Mind you, since 1912, down to 1931, he had been paid a salary of $5,900 
a year, of which he had contributed 5 per cent every year. After his death, 
the Civil Service Commission reclassified that position, said he should have 
been paid a salary of $3,900 and living allowance of $2,000, and the pensions 
to the widow and infant children have been correspondingly reduced; instead of 
giving them a pension which would amount, for the widow and the two children, 
to $1,507.45, they give them $996.45. They say that old classification was not 
right, it never should have been a straight salary of $6,000, and that he should 
not have been paid his salary during all those years of his life of $5,900 but 
should have paid $3,900, and he should only have paid premiums on the $3,900 
and not on the $2,000, and that is the basis upon which is widow and children 
are now pensioned. 
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By Mr. Bowman: fs ; 
-  Q. Did they give any refund?—A. They gave a refund of the premiums 
collected from him on the opinion of the department of Justice that they should 
be collected, a refund of the premiums paid on the $2,000, was given after his 
death. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. You said the widow and children were receiving?—-A. They should have 
received $1,507.45, I forget what the apportionment is as between the widow and 
the two children—they actually gave them $996.45. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. For how many years had the payment been made?—A. 1912 to 1930. 

Q. In making the refund you have referred to, was there any interest 
allowed?—A. No. 

By Mr. Chevrer: 

Q. I want to put this on record; I suppose some of the officers of the Com- 
mission may want to explain their attitude. I understand this position at Daw- 
son has been reclassified. It appears in the 1930 classification, that this would 
be a postoffice grade 3, the postmaster at Dawson shall receive an allowance of 
$1,500 per annum, with salary of postmaster grade 3.—A. Since this man’s death 
another man has been appointed, who was in the post office service there, and 
they have regraded the position. 

Q. Yes, I want to make this clear so that they will understand my point and 
they may be able to explain it. Positions are often reclassified during the life 
of the incumbent, and the salary decreased, but the incumbent’s salary is never 
' decreased during his occupancy of that position. The next incumbent takes it 
at the reduced salary —A. I understand. This man was not decreased. 

Mr. Bowman: It really would not have any bearing on the point you are 
making. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, this man is dead. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Oh no, there is no demotion, there should be none. 

The Witness: That is the way they dealt with that case. I have told you 
how they dealt with these eighteen people now in their employ. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. You said you were going to give us another case to contrast with that?— 
A. I am, right now, the case of George P. Mackenzie, Gold Commissioner of the 
Yukon. He was paid a salary of $5,000 and living allowance of $3,000. About 
1924, or 1925, he was brought out from the Yukon, replaced by another appointee, 
and given another position, that of Chief of Arctic Exploration, at the same 
salary and same living allowance, $5,000 salary and $3,000 living allowance. 
He has since been retired. And the Civil Service Commission; notwithstanding 
theit ruling that I have given, as late as May 15, 1931, wrote to the department 
of the Interior as follows: 


INT—NT—3 Orrawa, May 15, 1931. 
(to H. H. Rowart, Esq., Deputy Minister of the Interior, Ottawa.) 
Dear Sir: | 


I am directed by the Commissioners to acknowledge your letter of the 
29th April in connection with living allowance of $3,000 paid to Mr. 
George P. Mackenzie, and to advise you that the Commissioners are 
agreeable that a living allowance of $3,000 should be included as part 
of salary for superannuation purposes. 

Yours truly 
(Sgd) W. Foran, 


| | Secretary. 
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Could you have a more direct reversal of policy, or action, than that? In 
the case of these eighteen employees, they have ruled that their living allowance 
must not be included for superannuation, in the case of the dead man they say 
to the widow: we cannot pay what the premiums have purchased for you; but, 
in the case of George P. Mackenzie, they are quite agreeable that his whole remu- 
neration be the basis upon which his superannuation allowance is calculated. 1 
say that is either incompetence or rank indifference to the rights of civil servants. 

Q. You say that letter was in May. 1931. When was it they gave the ruling 
in the case of the postmaster’s widow?—A. It was in 1932. 

Q. What was the date of that comparatively recent opinion from the 
Department of Justice which apparently they are misinterpreting?—A. 17th 
March, 1930. 

Q. So they had that latter ruling of the Department of Justice before 
them when they dealt with both these cases?—A. Yes, when they dealt with 
all these cases. 


Mr. Bowman: What was the date of the death of the postmaster?—A. 
June, 1931. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Right up to his death he had been paying the five per cent on this 
$6,000, had he?—A. Five per cent on $5,900. Although the position is classified 
at a compensation of $6,000. He was never paid more than $5,900. 

Q. It was after his death they reclassified it, and they are paying the widow 
now on the reclassification?—A. Yes. 


The Cuairman: Mr. Putman, would you be good enough to find out and 
let the Committee know if the rulings of the Civil Service Commission in this 
case of the postmaster at Dawson, and also the case of Mr. Mackenzie, were 
concurred in by all the Commissioners, or whether there were any dissenting 
judgments? 

Mr. Ernst: I wonder if the files could be brought, in each instance? 


The CHarrmAN: Would you be good enough to ask for the files, Mr. Put- 
man, and let us have them. 

Who would be the officer in the Commission, if any, dealing with these 
superannuation matters, or are they dealt with direct by the Commission? 

Mr. Purman: There are some of these things dealt with direct by the 
Commissioners. I think I have most of the files here which you will want, 
and I probably could answer some of the questions myself. 


The Witness: I would like to put in a letter I wrote to the Civil Service 
Commission on July 29, 1931: 


Orrawa, Ont., July 29, 1931. 


Re Superannuation Allowance of Yukon Civil Servants 

In connection with the above matter about which I wrote you on the 
25th inst, may I bring to your attention the action of the Commission in 
dealing with the case of Mr. George P. Mackenzie as outlined in your 
Secretary’s letter of May 15 to the Deputy Minister of the Interior, in 
which it is stated that the Commissioners are agreeable that a living 
allowance of $3,000 should be included as part of salary for superannua- 
tion purposes. 

Mr. Mackenzie was formerly a mining recorder in Yukon, and later 
Gold Commissioner in Yukon, in which position he was exactly on a 
par with other civil servants whose remuneration was paid partly under 
the heading of salary and partly as living allowance, and he also paid 
into the superannuation fund a percentage of the total amount of 


remuneration, both salary and living allowance. 
[Hon. Geo. Black, M.P.] 
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When Mr. Mackenzie was brought to Ottawa and placed in another 
position, his remuneration continued to be paid to him partly as salary 
and partly as living allowance. The fact that his living allowance was 
continued at Ottawa seems conclusive evidence that the Commission 
considered the total amount paid him, both as salary and living allow- 
ance, to be remuneration, and the same terms were continued at Ottawa. 
The Commission, as above stated, is on record that his living allowance 
should be included as part of salary for superannuation purposes. 

I have no desire to criticize the action of the Commission in so deal- 
ing with Mr. Mackenzie, but I say that it is entirely inconsistent for them 
now to deal with Mr. Mackenzie’s co-employees who are being remuner- 
ated on exactly the same terms as Mackenzie, on a less generous basis, 
and I trust that you will see your way clear to alter the classification 
in which you have placed these Yukon civil servants. 


I never got a reply to that. 
Well that is my experience with the Civil Service Commission. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. How long was Mr. Mackenzie in Ottawa after being retired from the 
Yukon?—A. Well he is here yet, but he is not in Government employ. And 
—(the Civil Service Commission I believe approved of this too) he had either 
six months, or a year, leave of absence, I am not quite sure which, and they 
continued him on full pay throughout that leave. Mr. Mackenzie was retired 
from the service on the 30th June, 1931. After that he was allowed his 
accumulated leave of absence, whatever that was. But I am not quarreling 
with that at all, or with the terms upon which the Civil Service Commission 
recommends his retirement, but I say they should give the same terms to the 
men who worked side by side with him in the Yukon territory, where he was 
taken into the Government service. . 

Q. When did he retire from the Yukon?—A. About 1924. 

Q. He was then in Ottawa, and paid the same salary and same living 
allowance as while he was in the Yukon?—A. Yes. 

Q. The point I would like to get some light on is, if he was paid a living 
allowance of $3,000, because he had to live in the Yukon, why was that 
continued when he came to Ottawa?—A. The fact is he was paid a salary of 
$8,000, call it what you will. They chose to call $5,000 of it salary and $3,000 
living allowance, but when he came to Ottawa, where it is not customary to pay 
living allowance, he being an accepted and graded civil servant, supposed to 
have some rights, and they having removed him from Yukon as Gold Commis- 
sioner, not because he was not properly carrying out his duties but just because 
they chose to make a change, they felt they must continue to pay him just as 
big a salary as he had in Yukon. Which was fair and right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Maybe it is Just as expensive living at the Chateau Laurier 
as in the Yukon?—A. I do not say he lives at the Chateau, but it goes to 
establish the principle that I want vou to realize, that is that these total sums 
are the compensation on which superannuation should be based. 

Mr. MacInnis: I agree with you on that, but I want to try and find out 
why it was allocated in that way. 

Mr. CHeEvrieR: Some one else can say that, I do not think it is fair to 
ask this witness. 

Mr. Ernst: The files will be the best answer for that. Apparently Mr. 
Black has shown great inconsistency on their part; now, it is for the Commis- 
sion to explain. 

[Hon. Geo. Black, M.P.] 
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The Witness: I had it from an old-time civil servant here that when the 
original government employees were sent into the Yukon salaries and wages were 
much higher in there than they were in the rest of Canada, and rather than 
pay what appeared to be an enormous salary, for instance $8,000 or $10,000 as 
the case may be, for the position of Gold Commissioner, it looked better to the 
public to give it part as salary and part living allowance. That is the way the 
practice began, I am informed. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I presume the reason would be that they would pay them the same 
salary for the position that would be paid in any other part of Canada, where 
living expenses would not be so high, so as to have the salaries on the same 
basis, and to make up the difference they paid a living allowance —A. Yes. 

Q. Then I am wondering how can they justify paying the living allowance 
when they come back, say to Ottawa?—A. Well if it was, in fact, being paid 
as living allowance, there would be no justification for it. But if, as the fact 
is, it was salary, they had no reason for reducing the man’s salary. 

Q. Unless they make an exception of Mr. Mackenzie, it must of necessity 
have been taken by the Civil Service Commission as a living allowance, because 
that is the way they have looked on it in all other cases. 

Mr. Cuevrtier: I do not think it is fair to the witness, or to the Commis- 
sion, or to Mr. Mackenzie, to try to get that information in this way. Some 
one can explain why Mr. Mackenzie is getting what he is getting, I do not 
think we should try to get 1t out of Mr. Black. It ought to be explained by 
the Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN: But Mr. MacInnis is surely entitled to ask the witness 
for his views on it, if he has any. If I get the point Mr. MacInnis is trying 
to make, it is that the fact that they pay Mr. Mackenzie treating the allowance 
as salary makes it very obvious that they are discriminating against the others 
when they say to them, only that which we say was your salary was salary, 
and you should get superannuation only on that basis. Mr. MacInnis points 
out that Mr. Mackenzie was living in Ottawa, and vet it was not called living 
allowance in his case, while the other people were still living in the Yukon, and 
it was not salary in their case. 

Mr. Cuevrier: With that I have no quarrel. Mr. Mackenzie is getting 
$8,000 now for some reason. I quite agree with Mr. Black that there is some- 
thing peculiar about it, but I do not think we are getting the proper explana- 
tion. Let us get that explanation from the proper source. 

The Witness: In my opinion, you can take it for what it is worth, the 
Commission did exactly right in dealing with Mr. Mackenzie, and is doing 
entirely wrong in dealing as it does with the others. 

Mr. Ernst: We have no licence to inquire into Mr. Mackenzie’s salary as 
such. Our reference covers the acts of the Commission only. 

Mr. CuHeEvrier: That is what I say. We have obtained the facts from Mr. 
Black; now let us hear the Commission’s side of it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you anything else, Mr. Black? 


The Witness: No. I said there was nothing else, but I should like to be 
allowed to add another citation to strengthen the case which I think those Yukon 
employees have. I am quoting from the report of the Auditor General for the 
year ending March 31, 1931, volume 1 at page lv: 

Gratuities to Families of Deceased Employees.—Section 56 of the 
Civil Service Act (R.S.C. 1927, Chap. 22) makes provision, in the event 
of a person dying while in the Civil Service, for the payment of an amount 

[Hon. Geo. Black, M.P.] 
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equal to two months’ salary to his widow or to such person as the Treasury 
Board may determine. In the Introduction to my report for 1929-30 
‘(page xlvili) I referred to one difficulty which had been met with in the 
application of this provision. A question having subsequently arisen 
regarding the interpretation to be placed on the word “salary” in the 
section referred to above, I submitted the matter to the department of 
Justice who replied that the gratuity should be paid “upon the basis of 
the compensation provided under the Civil Service Act for the particular 
position in each case concerned, or in other words, upon the basis of the 
salary paid in cash, plus the value of allowances, whether in cash or in 
kind, which really forms part of the compensation or emoluments attached 
to the position.” 


There is the Auditor General and the Deputy Minister of Justice, again. 


Mr. Bowman: Might I suggest that the files in connection with these 
matters be made available to Mr. Black, and perhaps at a later date he might 
have something to add. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Putman has the files here for the Committee. 
Mr. Putman: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you let us have them when you have the files com- 
plete this afternoon? We shall probably be sitting this afternoon, and then, 
Mr. Bowman, we will make them available to Mr. Black. If there is anything 
that Mr. Black wishes to add to his evidence, he will be given the opportunity. 
Thank you, Mr. Black. 

Gentlemen, I did not arrange for any other witnesses this morning; as 
certain of the members had committments for 12.30, I anticipated a compara- 
tively short session. So we will have no further evidence this morning. Is 
there any other matter that any member would like to deal with? 


Mr. Ernst: I should like to make a motion for some specific documents, 
which I believe are in the custody of the Commission. Perhaps I should say a 
word by way of explanation. There was a report made on the organization 
of the Commission by two members of the Commission staff, Mr. Kemmis, and 
Mr. Simmins, in, I believe, 1927. 

I am moving, seconded by Mr. Bowman: 

For production of the original order of the Civil Service Commission 
directing an investigation into the organization of the Civil Service 
Commission by Messrs. A. C. Kemmis and R. G. Simmins in or about 
the years 1926 or 1927, together with any memorandum, or memoranda, 
containing any notation, or notations, as to the reasons for the decisions 
of the Chairman of the Commission and Commissioners Tremblay and 
MacTavish in relation thereto; 

Also for the original report of Messrs. A. C. Kemmis and R. G. 
Simmins made in obedience to such order, together with any endorsations 
thereon, or memoranda attached thereto, by Mr. C. H. Bland, Chief 
Examiner, and Mr. C. V. Putman, Chief of the Organization Branch, 
and any other person or persons; 

Also minutes of any meetings of the Commission for consideration of 
said report; 

Also all correspondence between the Commission, or any member 
thereof, or any person, or persons, relating or referring to said report; 

Also all documents of any kind or description relating or referring to 
said report. 


The Cyarrman: Are there any objections? 


Carried. 
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Mr. Laurin: I would like to make a motion, seconded by Mr. Ernst: 
For a return showing particulars of all expense accounts paid to 


the respective members of the Civil Service Commission for each of the 
years ending March 31, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932. 


The CuHarrMAN: Is there any objection? 
Carried. 


Mr. Ernst: That refers only to the members of the Commission themselves; 
it does not refer to the employees of the Commission; it refers to Dr. Roche, 
Dr. MacTavish, and Mr. Tremblay. 

The CuarrMan: Are there any other motions? 

Mr. Bowman: I ask for the production of files relating to the Post Office 
at Sutton, Ontario. 

All right, Mr. Putman, you have been already sworn. 


C. V. Putman, recalled. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. By virtue of what section of the Civil Service Act does this. Civil Service 
Commission deal with superannuation?—A. Under the Superannuation Act, not 
under the Civil Service Act. The only thing which the Civil Service Commission 
has to do with that under the Civil Service Act is to certify whether or not a 
retirement is in the public interest. The question which came up this morning 
was only incidental, in that the matter was referred to the Commission by the 
Treasury Board, and the Treasury Board and the Commission were asked for an 
opinion. 

Q. That is the way it came to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is all right. I have nothing more to ask you. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Under the provisions of the Superannuation Act?—A. Yes. 
Q. The Civil Service Commission act in matters cf superannuation under 
the provisions of the Superannuation Act?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Matters with which we were dealing this morning were under the Super- 
annuation Act?—A. Partially; because there was a question of salary involved, 
it comes under the Civil Service Act, as to the question of salary. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Putman, could you tell me who in the Civil Service Commission 
would be dealing with the matter referred to by Mr. Black this morning?—A. I 
think probably you will want me. 

Q. If so, would you be ready by 3.30 this afternoon?—A. I would try to 
do so. There are some ten or twelve files which are wanted this morning. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right, 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


The committee adjourned to meet Thursday, April 21, at 11 o’clock, a.m 


(Mr. C. V. Putman.] 
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House oF Commons, 


April 21, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into appointments to and the con- 
trol and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the administra- 
tion and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 am., Mr. 
Lawson presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Ernst has promised to keep us busy this 
morning. Whom do you want to call? 

Mr. Ernst: Before I start, Mr. Chairman, I wish, in justice to the officials 
of the Civil Service Commission, to make a statement as the investigation pro- 
ceeds. It must be obvious that someone has given me inside information in 
respect to certain matters, someone within the list of employees present or 
former employees of the Civil Service Commission. The gentleman who gave 
it to me has asked me to mention his name, Mr. Grierson, clerk, Grade 4, 
who is not now on the staff. That is in order that no blame may be imputed to 
others. 

I would like to call Dr. MacTavish. 


Dr. Newton MacTavisu, called. 


The CuHarrman: Dr. MacTavish you have already been sworn. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Before we go on, Mr. Chairman, in view of the nature of this file, I 
want to make a request. I do not know of it ever having been done before in 
Committee, although it has been done in court. The file relates chiefly to Dr. 
MacTavish and Mr. Tremblay, and I wanted to have one excluded from hearing 
the other’s testimony. I do not need to make a motion, as I see Mr. Tremblay 
has gone out. 

The CuHairMAN: I think it is only fair to comment that I think that was 
very commendable on the part of Mr. Tremblay. 

Mr. Bowman: I have not had an opportunity of looking at this file, but 
from information which I have received, I understand that there are certain 
statements made with respect to two men interested in the file, one of whom 
is still a public servant. 

Mr. Ernst: Perhaps we can cross that bridge when we come to it. We 
may not come to it for some time. 

Mr. Bowman: You have in mind what I am thinking of, Mr. Ernst, and I 
think in all fairness there should not be too much publicity to the matter, if it 
can be avoided. 

Mr. Ernst: Perhaps when we come to that we will find the press will co- 
operate with us. 

The CuHatrMAN: I have always found the press very willing to co-operate 
with us so as not to do any injury to anybody. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I do not know with what this has to do. 

[Dr. N. MacTavish.} 
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Mr. Ernst: The file I have to do with is that relating to a report by 
Kemmis and Simmins, of March and April, 1927. I saw the file for the first 
time last night, and I gained my knowledge of it between the time I got it and 
one o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Cuervrier: Of course if there is anything serious about it, the writers 
ought to be protected. 

Mr. Ernst: There is nothing of that in the inspection, at any rate. 


Q. What was the date of your appointment to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Dr. MacTavish?—A. June, 1926. 

Q. And when did you start to function as a Civil Service Commissioner? 
—A. Shortly thereafter. I did not come for all the time until perhaps a month 
after, but I was down repeatedly during that period. 

Q. Well, some time during July or August, 1926?—-A. Yes, somewhere about 
that time. 

Q. I find in this file the following minute, bearing date March 29, 1927, 
sisned ‘J.Hd.” and ‘N.’Macl.”. 


Mr. Cuevrier: Would you mind identifying the file, please? 


Mr. Ernst: The file is marked “Confidential Papers re Kemmis-Simmins 
Report.” 

Q. I find the following minute, Dr. MacTavish, signed apparently by you 
and Mr. Tremblay :— 

The secretary was instructed to have Messrs. Simmins and Kiemntiis 
submit to the Commissioners whatever suggestions they may have with 
reference to possible improvements in the methods and procedure of the 
Commission. 

That is dated March 29, 1927?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know when that matter was first considered by the Commission 
as a whole?—A. No. I have not seen that file, I do not think, ever as.a file. 
I certainly have not seen it in some years. I do not know when it was con- 
sidered as a whole, by the Commission as a whole I mean. 

Q. Was it considered by the Commission as a whole prior to the time the 
minute was first made?—-A. I cannot tell you that. It might have been. 

Q@. Was it considered by you and Commissioner Tremblay in conjunction 
before the minute was first made?—A. I think likely it was. 

@. Can you tell me, Dr. MacTavish, on what basis you selected Mr. Simmins 
as one of the persons to make that investigation? —A. Yes, he was one of our 
investigators and we wanted a report specially on the Organization Branch and 
the Examination Branch. We did not wish a-report from the heads of those 
branches at that moment, so we asked Major Simmins and Mr. Kemmis,— 

' Q. Confine yourself for the moment to Major Simmins?—A. Yes, we 
asked him, but we did not ask him singly; they were asked together. 

_ Q..I am not suggesting that, but I am asking you what qualifications Sete 
you pick out Major or Mr. Simmins, to make that report. He calls himself 
Major Simmins?—A. Yes, and I think he was a major. 


Mr. Ernst: So am_I, but I do not, use it. 
The Witness: I myself thought he was qualified to make such a report. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. On what information did you come to that conclusion?—A. Well, what 
we would see of his work there. © 

Q. Tell me what particular information with respect to his work made you 
come to that conclusion?—A. No particular information. 

Q. He was one of seven men then in the Organization Branch?—A. I 
presume there were seven. 
[Dr. N. MacTavish. ] 
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~Q. The file shows later that there were seven?—A. I suppose there were 

seven. . 

Q. There had originally been ten, I think, and the organization staff was 
then down to seven investigators and Mr. Putman?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why were the heads of the departments or branches passed over? 

Mr. Ernst: I am coming to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. I am asking you what, in particular, about the qualifications of Mr. 
Simmins made you choose him?—A. Nothing in particular. We thought he 
could give us the needed information. At least I thought so. 

Q. What did you have before you with relation to Mr. Simmins, when 
you chose him?—A. Just his record as an investigator and what I saw of him. 

Q. What part of his record as an investigator did you have before you 
‘when you made that selection?—A. Just his general record. 

Q. Did you have his personal file?—A. Possibly I did, I do not know. I 
had the privilege of doing that, but I do not know whether I did have the file 
or not. 

Q. What made you select him in preference to the other six investigators? 
—A. Might I amplify that? 

Q. As long as you answer the question?—A. I will answer it as best I can. 
It will require a little explanation. I was a new Commissioner, and I had heard 
many complaints, many rumours, such as I presume you gentlemen have recently 
heard. There were all kinds of charges and such like made against the pro- 
cedure especially as to delays in procedure; and we were confronted with that 
situation very considerably. I was unable to make a proper explanation. to 
anybody who would make that charge to me, and I had it very frequently. It 
was against the delays in two branches,— 

Q. The examination and the organization?—-A. Largely those two branches. 

_Q. To come back to my point; at that moment, my question was not what 
led you to make an investigation, but what led you to select this particular 
investigator to make the report?—A. I was coming to that. Somebody had 
to supply us with the information, if we got it. Somebody had to supply that. 
I discussed the matter with Mr. Tremblay and he discussed it with me— 

Q. That is, before you approached Dr. Roche about the matter?—A. Yes, 
we had not discussed it with Dr. Roche at that moment. 


By Mr. Popinone 


Q. Do you say you had not discussed it Ath Dr. Roche?—A. As I recollect 
the circumstances, we had not; and we decided that Mr. Simmins was qualified 
—I will not. say the best qualified, but was qualified to make a report. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I am trying to’get the particular reasons which led you to select Simmins 
in place of somebody else on the staff?—A. We might have taken somebody 
else, but we just determined upon him. I could not say whether he was 
specially: qualified, but he knew the details. 

Q. Can you say that the other six were not qualified?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. For what reasons did you choose Mr. Simmins?—A: For the reason 
that we thought he was qualified. 

Q. Was he the senior investigator?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Next to Mr. Putman?—A. I do not know. Possibly he was. 

Q. Did you discuss the matter with Mr. Putman prior to choosing Mr. 
Simmins?—A. No. 

Q. Mr. Putman-was Chief of the Organization Branch?—A. Yes. 

[Dr. N. MacTavish.] 
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Q. And you did not discuss it with him before appointing Mr. Simmins? 
—A. No. 

Q. Did you discuss it with Mr. Simmins before making the appointment? 
—A. Yes, I asked him if he would. 

Q. What information did you have before you as to Simmins’ particular 
qualifications? A. None, except what I say. 

Q. You have not told me anything as yet?—A. Yes, I say that I egnatlered 
he had qualifications and experience enough to make that investigation—we 
wanted a report; it was called an investigation, but it really was not an investi- 
ation. 
; Q. What was the basis of forming that conclusion?—A. None but his. 
experience. 

Q. What was his experience?—A. He had been there for some years as. 
an investigator. 

Q. For how long?—A. I do not know, but he was there a considerable time 
before I went there. His file no doubt would show; I do not know. 

Q. I am afraid it does not, because it only relates to present employees? 
—A. Mr. Putman could say, no doubt, offhand; but I am not able to say at the 
moment. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Were you acquainted with him before you came onto the Commission? 
—A. No, I never saw him before. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Was there any particular qualification which impressed you?—A. He had 
the largest department. 

Q. What was that?—A. That of Interior. 

Q. Was there any particular work in connection with that?—-A. No particu- 
lar work. He had practically all the work to do. 

Q. Do you remember anything that particularly impressed itself upon your 
memory in reference to that?—A. No. 

Q. Who first suggested Mr. Simmins, you or Commissioner Tremblay ?— 
A. I do not know; I could not say. We discussed the whole situation, and he 
may have suggested it or I may have; I do not know. 

@. Did you have any personal files before you?—A. I do not think so; we 
may have; I do not know that I had. 

Q. Now, with reference to Mr. Kemmis, what led you to choose Mr. Kemmis 
from the Examination Branch to make that investigation? —A. The same reasons 
I have given you apply to Mr. Kemmis. 

Q. I would like to know. I forget the number of examiners— 


Mr. BuAnp: Ten examiners. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. Ten examiners, seven on the organization staff. What led you to choose 
Mr. Kemmis from that ten?—-A. The same reasons, exactly, as I gave for Mr. 
Simmins. 

Q. What had you seen of Mr. Kemmis’ particular work which impressed 
you?—A. Well, I thought he was a good examiner. I thought possibly he knew, 
or should know, the special routine and how we might speed it up. 

Q@. You knew that Dr. Roche had been Chairman of the Commission for a 
very considerable time?—A. Oh, ves. 

Q. Prior to signing the minute quoted, did you discuss with Dr. Roche 
the qualifications of either of these men to make the investigation?—-A. I do 
not think I did. 

Q. You discussed them with Commissioner Tremblay?—A. Yes, 
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Q. Did you discuss with Mr. Bland the qualifications of Mr. Kemmis to 
make a report on the organization of the Examination Branch?—A. No. 

Q. His work was not organization, but it was that of an examiner, was it 
not?—A. Mr. Kemmis was an examiner. 

Q. Not an organizer?—A. No. 

Q. Did you have Mr. Kemmis’ personal file before you?—A. I do not recall 
that I had. I may have had, but I do not recall that I had. 

Q. Did you have any knowledge of his personal habits and particular 
qualifications?—A. No. 

Q. None?—A. Habits? 

@. Personal habits?—A. I know nothing about his personal habits. 

Q. Did you know anything about his qualifications?—A. Oh, yes. 

@. What particular qualifications impressed you with reference to Mr. 
Kemmis?—A. I was impressed in the same way as I was with Mr. Simmins 
as an investigator. 

Q. But he was an examiner?—A. I say, as with Mr. Simmins, as an 
investigator. 

Q. What impressed you?—A. The work he was doing and his personality 
and the way he seemed to seize on his work. I cannot name any particular 
instance of it, but you form an impression of a man whom you see from 
day to day. 

Q. Would you see Mr. Kemmis from day to day?—-A. Not every day, but 
occasionally. 

Q. Frequently ?—A. I would not say more than once a week, and probably 
not that often. 

Q. Would he be in your office discussing things with you?—A. He might 
come with a file to ask me something about it, or I might call him in. 

Q. To ask him about a particular file relating to examination?—A. I sup- 
pose about that. 

Q. I suppose you had the same contact with every examiner on the staff?— 
A. No, I had not. 

Q. I mean with those who examine in the departments allotted to you?— 
A. For instance, Mr. McNaughton, in the Customs, which was one of my 
departments, I would frequently see; but some of the other examiners I might 
not see very often. 

Q. Did you check up Mr. Kemmis’ qualifications, that is from the stand- 
point of experience and education, to see how he would measure up to such a 
task?—A. No, I do not know that I did. 

Q. Did you discuss the matter with Mr. Kemmis before the minute of 
March 29, 1927?—A. I think I asked him, as I say, as with Major Simmins, 
whether he would make a report. Pardon me, if I might amplify that again. 
This was not an investigation but it was to be a report as to how the machinery, 
if I might put it in that way, of the Commission might be improved. If these 
delays existed, I myself, I know, and, I imagine, Commissioner Tremblay had 
the same idea ‘that we would like to improve the system, if it could be improved. 

Q. Why, Dr. MacTavish, did you not ask Dr. Roche’s opinion of the merits 
of these gentlemen, inasmuch as you were comparatively new to the Com- 
mission?—A. There was no reason at all. 

Q. Can you give the Committee any reason?—A. No reason at all. 

Q. Why did you confine your conversations to Commissioner Tremblay ?— 
A. No reason except again I have to amplify that—Dr. Roche had been here for 
a considerable number of years— 

Q. And consequently he would know the staff better than you did?—A. I 
have not finished—and this procedure had been going on for years very much 
the same, and apparently he was satisfied with it. I cannot speak for Dr. Roche, 


however. 
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Q. Did you ask him if he was satisfied or dissatisfied?—-A. No, I do not 
think so. I do not remember discussing it with Dr. Roche before it was decided 
to have the report from Kemmis and Simmins. 

Q. You and Commissioner Tremblay came to the conclusion that you 
would have Kemmis and Simmins make a report, and then you interviewed 
Dr. Roche?—A. I cannot say that. ) 

Q. You had Commission meetings?-—A. We had meetings of the staff. 

Q. I mean before you made the minute of which we are speaking?—A. I 
cannot recall that. 

Q. Did you have any meeting with Dr. Roche before you and Commissioner 
Tremblay finally decided to have Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis make a report 
with reference to possible improvements in the methods and procedure of the 
Commission?—A. I think you did not finish the question, Mr. Ernst. 

Q. Did you have any conference with Dr. Roche before you and Commis- 
sioner Tremblay came to the definite conclusion that you would have these two 
men make the report in question?—A. If I remember, I think I did not. 

Q. Was it on March 29, 1927, you first broached the subject to Dr. Roche? 
—A. I cannot tell you that. As I said at the beginning, I have not seen the file 
since, and I have not thought much about that incident. It was only an incident. 
I do not know whether I consulted Dr. Roche about it or not. 

Q. Did you ask Mr. Foran as to the respective merits of these men whom 
you had chosen, before making the minute?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Why didn’t you confer with Mr. Putman, Mr. Bland and Mr. Foran as 
to the best available men to make the report?—A. I cannot answer that any 
better than this, that those three in a sense—it looks like that, were under investi- 
gation, and why ask a man to make a report on himself? 

. Why ask a junior in a branch, as a matter of practice, to make a report 
involving his senior officer?—-A. My impression then was that if we had a report 
from the men who were at the head of these branches it would be a favourable 
report. 

By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Is that your opinion of Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman?—A. That is not. 
my opinion now, Mr. Bowman. 

Q. But you had that in your mind prior to that?—A. Well, it is human 
nature that they would try to justify their procedure. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. Did you consider it sound practice to take a junior and ask him to 
investigate the practice of his senior?—-A. Well, these gentlemen were not juniors.. 

Q. But you knew Mr. Simmins was directly under Mr. Putman, and Mr. 
Kemmis was directly under the control of Mr. Bland, did you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And before either of them could act, they had to be released respectively 
from their ordinary duties as organizer and examiner?—A. I do not know when 
they did the work. : 

Q. Before either of them could act, they had to be released from their: 
ordinary duties?—A. Oh, no, they might have done it after hours or at night. 


By Mr. Bowman: | 
Q. Was that your idea?—A. No, but I do not know when they did it. At. 
any rate, if we instructed them—I do not know that we did—if we instructed. 
them to make a report, they could be released or take overtime to do it. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. I ask you again, Dr. MacTavish, do you consider it sound practice, as. 


one of the heads in a body like your Commission to ask a junior officer to make: 
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an investigation and report, possibly, as to the conduct of his senior?—A. You 
disagree with me in stating these men were juniors. One was a senior investi- 
gator and the other a senior examiner. ’ 
Q. I used the term relatively. You know perfectly well what I mean?—A. 
No, I do not. If you mean junior to the heads of the branches,— 
Q. I have explained that to you? 


Mr. MacInnis: A subordinate. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Did you consider it sound practice to take a subordinate and ask him 
to make a report on his senior?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Do you still think that?—A. No. 

Q. What has changed your mind?—A. For one thing, the report of the two 
gentlemen was received, and we decided that the complaints made to us were 
on the whole not justified, and we did not make any great changes, although I 
believe some changes in procedure have been made since. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. We will come to that. There were some mitigating factors?—A. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: When was it that Simmins and Kemmis were asked to 
make this report? 
Mr. Ernst: On the 29th March, 1927, they were directed by this minute. 
Then on the 3lst March—I will read this because the suggestion is now as to 
the advisability of a subordinate reporting on his senior:— 


I do not desire to be a consenting party to the procedure suggested 
by my colleagues. I see no good reason why, when a survey of staff 
matters is considered necessary, the invariable practice should not be 
followed, viz: by authorizing the responsible head or heads of branches 
to submit a report, and in doing so they have the privilege of consulting 
and conferring with any or all of the subordinate officers of the staff. 
This is the practice followed in the various Departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and the suggested departure from this procedure will in my 
opinion prove subversive of good discipline, and will unnecessarily 
engender ill feeling on the staff. f 

(Sed.) OW wR. 


31-38-27, March 31, 1927. 


Q. So that before you proceeded with your project, Dr. Roche pointed out 
the very danger which my question suggests to you?—A. Yes. 

Mr. CuHrvripr: We are now trying to pass judgment on an officer of a 
board who, by statute, is vested with discretionary powers? 

Mr. Ernst: Yes. . 

Mr. Cuevrier: I have never heard of anybody trying to review such a 
judgment. I just want to make that statement. | 

Mr. Ernst: If the discretion is abused, I do not know of any way in which 
to find out whether it is abused or not, other than this. And if we cannot inquire 
into it, God help the officials. | 

Mr. Cuevrier: I have raised my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN: We cannot determine anything, until we have heard the 
evidence; as far as my responsibility is concerned, where it is a matter of 
discretion, I should not be inclined to censure anyone in the exercise of a 
discretion, unless there are factors which indicated it was not a true exercise of 


true discretion. 
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Mr. Cuevrier: I think that is a very sound principle of law. But follow- 
ing that up, I do object to this most elaborate questioning of the exercise of the 
witness’ discretion. I just repeat again that the way to go at it is to get the 
witness to say what he did, and then, if there is to be a Judgment upon the 
exercise of his discretion, it is for us to decide; but not to go into this elaborate 
cross-questioning. 

The CuHaArRMAN: For the life of me, I do not know of any other method 
of determining upon a man’s exercise of his discretion, unless we know his 
motives or reasons which caused him to exercise his discretion as he did. 

Mr. Ernst: I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I find this file sufficient justifi- 
cation for the questions which I am asking. 

Q. I ask you, Dr. MacTavish, before you proceeded with your project, 
were you aware of Dr. Roche’s objection and the basis for it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And, in the face of that, you decided to proceed? 

Mr. Cueveter: Do you not see how that works? Mr. Ernst is examining 
Dr. MacTavish on this particular subject, trying to find fault with the exercise 
of his judgment, and, at the same time, will evidently not try to find fault with 
Dr. Roche’s statement. 

Mr. Ernst: I am not suggesting that at all. Dr. Roche is also going to 
be called in relation to this matter; and it is a question for the Committee, if 
they see facts not being brought out, to exercise their judgment. 

Mr. Cueveter: J am making my position understood. 

Mr. Ernst: I am not prosecuting or persecuting, but I want the whole of 
the facts. 

Q. Did you give Dr. Roche the reason which you have given this Com- 
mittee for having this report made by Messrs. Kemmis and Simmins, either 
after or before the minute?—-A. Oh, I think afterwards, I rather think so, but I 
cannot recall it. 

Q. Not before this minute was made?—A. No. 

@. Was Dr. Roche present when you and Mr. Tremblay made the minute 
on the 29th March, 1927?—A. Not that I recall. 

@. You made your minute and passed it to him?—A. Very probably. 

Q. Because two days later I find his notation of dissent?—A. Yes. 

(). Are vou prepared to swear that after that dissent you conferred with 
Dr. Roche in connection with the matter before proceeding with the project? 
—A. I do not think so. I do not remember that we did. 

Q. I find that on the Ist April the secretary, in obedience to the minute, 
wrote the following letter:— 


Dear Mr. Simmins,—I beg to inform you that at a meeting of the 
board held on Tuesday last a motion was adopted, at the instance of 
Commissioners MacTavish and Tremblay, instructing myself to have you 
and Mr. Kemmis submit to the commissioners whatever suggestions you 
may have with reference to possible improvements in the methods and 
procedure of the commission. 

I am arranging with the Chief of the Organization Branch to have you 
relieved of all other work in order that you may devote your full time 
to the preparation of the report desired by the Commissioners. 


Yours truly, 
Secretary. 


R. G. Stmmins, Esq,, 
Civil Service Commission, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
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Then I find a letter, under the same date, to Mr. Kemmis, the only difference 
being in the last paragraph: 


I am arranging with the Chief of the Examination Branch to have 
you relieved of all other work in order that you may devote your full time 
to the preparation of the report desired by the Commissioners. 


Yours truly, 
Secretary. 


Before those letters were written, did you have any consultation with Mr. 
Foran, or Mr. Bland, or Mr. Putman, with reference to the matter?—A. I cannot 
recall that I had, although they all appeared at a board meeting, they and one or 
two others. 

Q. When,—before or after the report?—-A. As I say, it is hardly,—I do not 
like to say fair,—but, as I say, I have not seen that file and I do not know that 
I ever saw the file. 

@. I gave you the file?—A. Yes, but I did not know those letters were there. 
I did not know even that they had been written. But whether these people came 
in before or after they were written, I cannot say. 

Q. As a matter of memory, did you have any consultation either with Mr. 
Foran and/or Mr. Bland and/or Mr. Putman,—make it in the alternative, if you 
wish,—they with you and/or Mr. Tremblay?—A. I had not. 

Q. Did you and Commissioner Tremblay together have any meeting with all 
these gentlemen, or with any of them, before authorizing these gentlemen to 
proceed?—A. No, we had a board meeting at which they all appeared. 

Q. Who was present?—A. I presume all of us; the minute would show. 

(. There is no such minute on the file. I have gone through the file with 
care?—A. I presume the minute would not be there. 

@. I have asked for a complete return of every document made relating to 
this matter?—A. If there was a minute, I presume it would be there. 

Q. Were you present at any meeting at which Mr. Foran, Mr. Bland or Mr. 
Putman was present before instructions were given to Messrs. Kemmis and 
Simmins to carry out this investigation or to report?—-A. I cannot recall that. 
As I say, they did come in to a meeting, but when that meeting was I cannot 
say. 

@. How many meetings did you have in respect to that?—-A. We would call 
on all the heads of branches only once. 

Q. Before or after the report?—A. I think it would likely be after the 
report. You see, they were all asked to make reports. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 


Q. I have not interfered very much. May I ask this: Is it necessary when 
you give out instructions of that kind, to summon all of these men, before you 
instruct them? Was it necessary to call Mr. Bland, Mr. Putman and Mr. Foran 
when you as an officer of the Commission issued instructions?—A. No, not 
unless we thought it was necessary or advisable. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As there has been an interruption, there is something in my mind. Dr. 
Roche apparently recorded his dissenting judgment in respect to this proposed 
inquiry or investigation, or whatever you want to call it, on the 3lst March, 
1927. Did Dr. Roche’s dissenting judgment come to your attention before the 
inquiry or investigation was actually gone on with?—A. I cannot tell you that. 


I am sorry my memory is not sufficient to tell that. 
[Dr. N. MacTavish. ] 
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By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Were Mr. Kemmis and Mr. Simmins, or either of them, in consultation 
with you during the preparation of their report?—A. Not with me, no. 

Q. Or with Commissioner Tremblay, to your knowledge?—A. No. 

Q. Was the substance, or the matter, of what the report might, or might 
not, contain discussed with them prior to their undertaking the task?—A. If 
it was, I do not recall it. I gave no instructions as to it or no information. 

Q. The next I find is the report of Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis,— 

The CuHatrMAN: Is there nothing on the file as to what instructions these 
men had as to what they were to do? 


Mr. Ernst: The file is blank, beyond what I have given you. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is obvious then that these men started on their job, with 
verbal instructions. 
: Mr. Ernst: There is nothing in writing on the file to show what instructions 
they got. 


Mr. Curvrier: After having said that there was nothing on the file to show 
any written instructions, Mr. Ernst proceeds to say, obviously they must have 
had verbal instructions. It-is not obvious. 

Mr. Ernst: They got a letter which says, “I beg to inform you’”— 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ernst is being charged with something I did. Having 
asked Mr. Ernst if there was nothing on the file, 1 was then turning to Dr. 
MacTavish and asking a question which I was putting in this form: Obviously, 
if there were no written instructions on the file then these men must have 
started in to make this inquiry without instructions, or they must have had 
verbal instructions. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I have no objection to that. Mr. Ernst did not put it in 
that way. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Did you give them instructions?—A. No, but I had said, if it is possible 
to speed up on our machinery,—some call it red tape,—if we can speed up, that 
was the main thing, and improve the procedure, let us know how. 

Q. Those were your instructions, then, to these gentlemen?—A. Well, that 
was what we wanted. 

Q. And you told them?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: Would not the report show that? 


By Mr. Ernst: ; 

Q. But obviously a man does not make a report without being told on what 
he is to make a report. If you send out a Royal Commission, it would not go 
without instructions?—A. This was not a Royal Commission. We wanted 
information, which was rather difficult to get. 


The CHAIRMAN: That has been our experience so far. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. This report consists of some 23 pages, together with a chart or two 
charts, one showing the existing organization of the Commission, and another 
showing the proposed organization. I wonder can you tell me, or can Mr. 
Bland tell me, whether there are additional copies of this report available as 
such,—I am not interested at the moment in the memoranda attached? 

Mr. Purman: There are one or two, but without the charts. 

Mr. Ernst: The charts are important. 


Mr. Putman: It would be very easy to Bt additional copies of the charts. 
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Mr. Ernst: The report should be available for the Committee. 


Mr. Putman: I think copies of the report could be made immediately 
available. 


Mr. Ernst: Perhaps copies could be made for the Committee; one to go 
into the report, as an appendix. [ read it through last night and it sounds highly 
technical. 


The Witness: I think so. 


By Mr. Ernst: | 
Q. I do not think it would serve any good purpose to read this into the 
record. ‘There are two pages from which, however, I would like to read extracts. 
At page 9, Postmasters: 


At present these competitions are advertised by the Post Office Depart- 
ment without reference to the Commission except that the department 
forwards a copy of the advertisement to the Commission. The appli- 
cants are personally interviewed by a post office inspector who makes a 
careful and detailed report to the department on each, taking into con- 
sideration the personal character of the applicant, his experience and his 
suitability from the Post Office viewpoint, the nature of the building which 
he can supply for use as a post office, and its advantage or disadvantage 
in position. This report lists the candidates in order of merit from a Post 
Office standpoint, and the Returned Soldier applicant is given full con- 
sideration. 

This report is forwarded by the inspector to the department, and by 
the Deputy Postmaster General to the Commission with his remarks, if 
any. Under the present procedure, the examiner in charge of the Post 
Office Department, on receipt of this report, submits a long memorandum 
on the case to be passed by the secretary or other senior officer to the 
Commissioners. This memorandum is a recapitulation of the statements 
made in the report of the post office inspector and is, in reality, super- 
flous. It is suggested that the postmasters’ appointments should be placed 
under the certification branch under the direct charge of the head of 
that branch for attention. The reports, when received, should be trans- 
mitted direct by the head of that branch to the Commissioner with a 
form memorandum merely submitting the report of the inspector and 
Deputy Postmaster General to the Commissioner for consideration and 
action. 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Commissioner or Commissioners? 


Mr. Ernst: Commissioner. When we get to the chart it will be apparent 
what is meant by that. Under the Simmins-Kemmis project, one Commissioner 
was to handle all appointments from the examination branch; one junior com- 
missioner was to handle everything relating to the examination branch; the 
other, all that related to the organization branch; and the Chairman is left in the 
air, as far as I can see. 


The Wirness: Well, he has not been. 

Mr. Ernst: No, it was not adopted. 

Mr. Cuevreier: Do you say that the whole of that report was never adopted? 
Mr. Ernst: I do not know that any part of that report was adopted. 

The Witness: No, it was not. 


Mr. Cueveter: Then we are investigating something which was not adopted? 
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Mr. Ernst: We are investigating the conduct of the Commission. This 
report proceeds: 


Should there be anything special in the report to which the head 
assignment clerk thinks the attention of the Commissioner should be 
especially called, a memorandum to that effect would be in order. The 
number of postmasters appointed in 1926 was 264. A great saving of 
time and labour would be effected if this recommendation is adopted, and 
more efficient service given to the department. 


Then, at page 18, is a similar suggestion, or a suggestion with reference to 
Commissioners, which perhaps I do not need to read, that one Commissioner, 
as I have stated, is to have charge of the examination work, and the other of 
organization. Now, Doctor, I come to that next,— 


Mr. Bowman: I think that should be read into the record. 
Mr. Ernst: All right. At page 18, paragraph 18:— 


In order that the Board may be brought into the closest possible 
touch with the actual busines of the Commission without, however, being 
overburdened with unnecessary detail, it is suggested that one commis- 
sioner should take under his personal direction all matters of organization 
and classification, and another all examination procedure. This need not 
add materially to the Commissioners’ present duties, but will have the 
ereat advantage of enabling the Board to have first-hand knowledge of 
the business to be transacted. It will also speed up the work, as the com- 
missioner in charge of organization, for example, would naturally give 
authority for the investigation of cases, requests for which are now sub- 
mitted in memorandum form to the Board and take several days to be ap- 
proved. The Examination Commissioner could relieve the Board of much 
detail by approving general matters in connection with examinations and 
appointments which now require the approval of two or more Commis- 
sioners. Under this scheme a commissioner would, in effect, have the ~ 
general direction of one of the two main branches of the Commission. 
All memoranda should be signed by the officer who makes the report, as 
it is considered essential that the commissioners should have the views of 
the employee who has actually done the work. A further advantage of 
this suggestion is that the commissioners would have personal knowledge 
of all important cases and would seldom have to call for special reports. 
A simple form of progress return should be instituted in order to check 
up on the work of the two branches and to avoid the side-tracking of 
cases which now occasionally occurs. 


Now we come to the charts. 


Mr. Cuevrier: Is there anything there which shows what two Commis- 
sioners would have charge? 


Mr. Ernst: Yes. Without the chart, the report would not be cogent. 


Mr. Bowman: Mr. Putman will furnish each member of the Committee 
with a copy of both charts. 


Mr. Ernst: With the existing chart—just to go over the procedure which 
we have had many times in evidence—everything both from the examination and 
organization branches goes through the assistant secretary, through the secretary, 
to the Commissioners as a body,—that is correct?—-A. I believe so. 

Q. Each Commissioner has certain departments assigned to him?—A. Yes. 

Q. And his work is either approved or disapproved by his fellow Commis- 
sioners?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Cuervrier: That is the procedure in use to-day? 
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Mr. Ernst: Yes, and the one in use at that time. 


Q. Under the proposed scheme, Dr. MacTavish, everything from the organi- 
zation branch would go through,— 


Mr. Bowman: Just minute. You had better let the Doctor see that. 


The Wirness: It is hardly necessary, as, I might say, I never took that 
seriously. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Everything from the organization branch would go addressed to one of 
the junior commissioners? 


Mr. CuHevrier: Is there anything to indicate that? 


Mr. Ernst: Yes, the three names are at the top, the Chairman being at 
the head. 


The Wirness: But that was never taken seriously and was never adopted. 
Mr. Cuevrier: And no wonder you didn’t. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I did not ask you that, Dr. MacTavish, but I say that under the pro- 
posal, all the work in the organization branch would come directly to either you 
or Commissioner Tremblay?—A. I do not know that. I would take your word 
for it, Mr. Ernst. 

Q. No, take the chart for it. You can tell it as easily as I can, Doctor?—A. 
Well, I do not want to appear stupid but I do not— 

Q. You see the line from the organization branch going directly up to one 
Commissioner?—A. Yes. 

Q. And one from the other branch going directly to the other Commissioner? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the process of having either Mr. Bland or Mr. Foran pass on 
examinations would have been eliminated by this proposal, if it had been 
adopted?—A. If it had been adopted. 

Q. And the process of having Mr. Bland or Mr. Foran pass on anything in 
relation to organization would have been eliminated, had this been adopted?—A. 
But it was not adopted. 

Q. We will come to that later. That is correct, is it not?—A. That seems 
to be. 

Q. So that the eligible list would have been left to one Commissioner, in the 
case of appointments, and the classification and salary would have been left 
to the other Commissioner in matters coming from the organization branch?— 
A. It appears so. 

Q. Without the benefit of the advice of either Mr. Bland or Mr. Foran? 
—A. I presume that is the case, but I never took that seriously. 

Q. Is that the case, as you read the chart?—-A. As one reads the chart, 
that is the conclusion he would come to. 

Q. Now, Dr. MacTavish, this report was ultimately received by the Com- 
mission,—I see it is dated April 12th, completed on the 12th April, 1927, roughly 
ten days including Sundays, after the gentlemen were asked to make it?—A. 
The date will show. I have not any idea how long it took. 

Q. On the face of it, this report was completed in ten days, including 
Sundays? 

Mr. Cuevreier: “Obviously.” A simple matter of subtraction or addition. 


The CuatrMan: I think if members of the Committee will reserve Judg- 
ment until we have heard the whole of the matter, we might make more rapid 
progress. 


Mr. CuevrizR: I wish they would. 
[Dr. N. MacTavish.] 
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By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Then there were received by the Commission memoranda of comments on 
this proposed re-organization, from Miss Guthrie?—A. I think Miss Guthrie 


was one. 
Q. And Miss Walker?—A. I think so. I have not seen the file, but I think I 


recall her name. 
Q. Miss Saunders?—A. Miss Saunders, I think. 


The CuatrMan: I did not get what connection they had with it. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. The ladies mentioned were examiners, were they not?—A. Miss Saunders 
is Supervisor of Personal Services. 
Q. And Mr. Putman was chief of the organization branch?—A. Yes. 
The CHARMAN: That is some of the examiners were submitting matters 
on this report as well as the Chief Examiner? 


Mr. Ernst: Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: . 
Q. How did the examiners receive information on which they would base 
their memoranda on the report?—A. My recollection is that they had that 
instruction from the Secretary or the Chief Examiner. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is after this report was made?—A. When they made their reports 
they may have seen it. . 

Q. When this report of Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis was made to the 
Commission, then it in turn was sent, was it, to Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman 
and to these different people who made reports on it?—-A. Yes, they all saw 
it and made reports on it, or whatever it was. 

Q. And their memoranda dealt with this Simmins and Kemmis report?— 


A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Who ordered that report sent to the examiners or others who reported 
thereon?—A. Oh, I suppose it was some official, but I do not recall that. 

Mr. Cuevrier: We have asked that all the files be certified. 

Mr. Ernst: It is certified by Mr. Foran that all the files are complete. 

Mr. Cueveter: As it was dealt with? 

Mr. Ernst: The certificate accompanies it. If there is anything missing, 
I think Dr. MacTavish should state it. 

Mr. Curvrrer: I do not think that is right. 

Mr. Bowman: Is there any reason to believe it is incomplete? 

Mr. Cuevrier: I do not know, only the witness said that something was 
done and it is not on the file. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


OM amis ye On o2 74 vl find this minute of the Commission, signed by 
“N, MacT.” and “J. E. T.”, referring to the Kemmis and Simmins report and 
the memoranda submitted by the various persons whom 1 have mentioned: 


We have perused the several reports submitted by you conjointly 
under your communication of the twenty-first ultimo, and hereby acknowl- 
edge their receipt for purposes of record. ‘ 

We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned and the un- 
authorized preparation of these documents, 
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‘That is, the documents, as I will show, the memoranda made by Mr. Putman, 
Mr. Bland and the other examiners and the principal clerk of Central Registry, 
passed to you under a covering letter by Mr. Foran, dated April 21, 1927?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then when you received the covering letter, with these memoranda, you 
made this minute, you and Commissioner Tremblay: 


We have perused the several reports submitted by you conjointly 
under your communication of the twenty-first ultimo, and hereby acknowl- 
edge their receipt for purposes of record. 

We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part by the conduct of the officials aei@as and the un- 
authorized preparation of these documents. 


What did you mean by that?—A. Exactly what it says. 

Q. That the preparation was unauthorized?—-A. I do not know. We asked 
for the authorization. I knew nothing about the authorization. 

Q. Were the memoranda submitted by Mr. Bland, Mr. Putman, Miss 
Saunders, Miss Walker and Miss Guthrie unauthorized by the Commission?— 
A. I do not know about that. Is not that a question? 

Q. Is that correct, or is it not, that minute of the Commission?—A. It is 
a question, is it not? 

Q. No, it is followed by a period?—A. I thought it was asking whether they 
were authorized or not. 

Q. I am asking you now whether it was authorized or not, in view of what 
you see there on that minute?—A. Oh, I see “the unauthorized” —apparently 
they were not; if they were, I did not know anything about it. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. And that two Commissioners were considering taking action of some 
kind on the fact that they had not been authorized? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. In your position, up to that date, you had not taken Mr. Putman and 
Mr. Bland into your confidence in connection with that report?—A. Oh, I had 
Mr. Putman and Mr. Bland in repeatedly to see me. 

. But you did not authorize any comments from them?—A. I do not 
remember that either; but if I did not understand it then, I did afterwards, that 
it had been made; but I do not recollect. 

Q. What disciplinary action did you take for this unauthorized conduct? 
—A. None that I remember. 

Q. One question more, Dr. MacTavish. Why is that memorandum signed 
only “N. MacT.” and “J. E. T.” and not by Dr. Roche?—-A. Dr. Roche would 
have to answer that. I do not know. 


By Mr. Bowman: | 

Q. Don’t you know why?—A. No, I am sorry. I may appear to be 
stubborn, but I have not the faintest recollection of why Dr. Roche did not 
either sign it or dissent from it. 

®. The customary procedure of the Commission, if it had been placed 
before him, was that he would either agree or disagree and so indicate with his 
initials?—-A. Yes, or he could pass it without comment. 

Q. But I understood you to say you never took this report of Kemmis 
and Simmins seriously ?—A. I did not take it seriously, after we saw the report 
and the replies which were made by those who have been mentioned; and as 
a result of my conversations with especially Chief Examiner Bland, and Mr. 


Putman. . 
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Q. You recollect that on the 6th May you made a minute that comment 
on this by Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman and members of their staffs was 
unauthorized. Now I take you back to Mr. Foran’s covering letter, dated’ 
April 21, 1927, addressed to the Commissioners generally and not to Dr. Mac- 
Tavish and Mr. Tremblay, in which he sent you these documents? 


The CHAIRMAN: Which is that? 


By Mr, Ernst: 
Q. Mr. Foran’s covering letter, in which he sent the reports to the Com- 
missioners generally, on April 21, 1927:— 

I am submitting herewith reports received from three members of 
the staff—Mr. C. H. Bland, Assistant Secretary and Chief Examiner, 
Mr. C. V. Putman, Chief of the Organization Branch, and Miss E 
Saunders, head of the Personal Services Branch. Attached to Mr. Bland’s 
report are statements from Miss Walker and Miss Guthrie, two senior 
examiners. | 

With the consent of the Commissioners the report recently submitted 
by Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis was passed to these officials for their 
perusal, and the reports herewith are their replies to the proposals con- 
tained in the report in question. 

I have been very much impressed with the excellence of the reports 
which these officials have prepared, and I do not hesitate to commend 
them to the earnest and careful consideration of the Commissioners. It 
should be pointed out that, with the exception of the Secretary, Miss 
Saunders is the oldest member of the staff, having been appointed at 
the inception of the Commission in the year 1908; Mr. Bland was 
appointed in the following April, 1909; and Mr. Putman was the first 
member of the Organization Branch and had the advantage of being 
trained by the staff who prepared the original classification and who 
were engaged, while doing this work, in certain organization problems — 
throughout the Service. 

I have not thought it necessary at this stage to add anything to 
what is contained in these reports; but if the Commissioners so desire, I 
shall be glad to place before them my views as to what would be the 
results if the proposals made by Messrs. Kemmis and Simmins with regard 
to the work of the Commission and its staff were adopted. 


Respectfully submitted, e 


(Sgd.) W. FORAN, 
Secretary. 
That was the covering letter by Mr. Foran?—A. Yes. 
| Q. Now I ask you to comment on this particular paragraph of Mr. Foran’s 
etter :—- 

With the consent of the Commissioners the report recently submitted 
by Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis ‘was passed to these officials for their 
perusal, and the reports herewith are their replies to the proposals con- 
tained in the report in question. | 

How, in the face of that, do you say that the comments were unauthorized?—A. 
That was the statement, and we asked that. 


Mr. Cuevrier: Unauthorized by whom? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Unauthorized by the Commission?—A. I do not think it is true, if that 
minute says that. 
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Q. Surely you would not sign a minute which was not true?—A. Oh, the 
minute was true. 

Q. “We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part of the conduct of the officials concerned and the unauthorized 
preparation of these documents?”—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, you did not want their comments?—A. Oh, no, not at 
all; they were not authorized by the Commission. 

Q. Now, to go on a step further,— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Am I clear that you and Commissioner Tremblay at that time were con- 
sidering taking some action, as a Commission, with respect to the conduct of those 
chiefs of branches who had submitted those reports or comments on the Kemmis- 
Simmins report? Is that what the minute means?—A. No. We had no personal 
notion at all. It was all for the possible improvement of our system. 

Q. Your minute had nothing at all to do with the system. Your minute 
says, if I interpret it correctly—and if I am not interpreting it correctly, I 
want you to give me its true interpretation,—that because Messrs. Bland and 
Putman and Miss Saunders and some others, without being duly authorized by 
the Commission, had presumed to submit comments on this Simmins-Kemmis 
report, the Commission was therefore going to consider what action they should 
take in respect to their conduct in that regard? I want to understand what the 
minute means?—A. It asks who authorized them or instructed them to make 
reports, other than the Commission. 


By Mr, Ernst: 

Q. It obviously means that they had not been authorized, and you were 
taking consideration of what steps to take?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. “We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned and the unauthorized 
preparation of these documents.’—that is a. correct statement, it means surely 
you were intending taking disciplinary action against Bland and these others? 
—A: Might I be pardoned? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What was the meaning of your minute?—A. Mr. Kemmis and Mr. 
Simmins were authorized by a majority of the Commisioners to make a report. 
We asked, before we would take action on the other reports, who authorized 
the making of the reports. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Which reports?—A. Which are mentioned there. 

Q. Will you read it yourself and see if you ask anything,—read the last 
paragraph of it?—A. “We are giving consideration to the question of what 
action is called for’— 

Q. Read it all out?—A. 

We have perused the several reports submitted by you conjointly 
under your communication of the twenty-first ultimo, and hereby acknow- 
ledge their receipt for purposes of record. 

We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned and the 
unauthorized preparation of these documents. 

Q. What does that mean?—A. We were considering what we should do next. 
We had two sets of reports. Some were unauthorized by a majority of the 
Commission. I think it was an intimation that we were asking by whom they 
were authorized. I have never seen that assembled file. 
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Q. Do you mean that you were giving consideration to the two sets of 
reports?—A. Yes. 
Q. Oh, now, Dr. MacTavish, remember you are under oath. 


Mr. CuHevrier: Oh, I object. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, Mr. Chevrier, so that we may not have a 
continuation of this thing. Are you seriously contending, as a member of this 
Committee—as a graduate in law—that this Committee must accept any answer 
given by a witness before the Committee, and that no member of the Committee 
has a right to question that answer or to probe it? 


Mr. Cuevrier: No, I am not taking that stand at all; but once he has been 
pressed and has given his answer, I do not think it is right to go beyond that. 


The CuarrMan: I am sorry I must disagree with you on that. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. On your oath, you say you were giving consideration to the conflicting 
reports?’—A. Yes, as far as I recall. . 

Q. You said, “We are giving consideration to the question of what action 
is called for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned and the un- 
authorized preparation of these documents.” What has that to do with con- 
flicting reports?—-A. We had the reports before us. 

Q. But you say, “We are giving consideration to the question of what action 
is called for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned and the un- 
authorized preparation of these documents’—that is, the conduct of Bland, 
Putman et al?—A. Yes. We had to give consideration to that, and did give con- 
sideration to it. 

Q. To their conduct?—A. Yes, to whoever authorized them. 

Q. Do you see anything in the two conflicting sets of reports by which you 
could possibly construe that in that way? 


Mr. VauuANce: Is there anything in the report which can be construed as 
passing judgment on Mr. Bland or Mr. Putman, or the officials who did it? 


Mr. Ernst: Not directly. In fairness to the witness, the minute is to the 
secretary of the Commission and is in reply to the letter of the 21st which en- 
closes Mr. Bland’s and Mr. Putman’s statement and other memoranda, and it 
has nothing to do with the Kemmis-Simmins report, but it is a memorandum 
to the secretary and it acknowledges his letter and says, “We have perused the 
several reports submitted by you.” 


Mr. Vauiance: Other than the Simmins and Kemmis report. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. This letter of the 21st April does not refer to the Kemmis report, but. to 
Mr. Bland’s, Mr. Putman’s, Miss Saunders’ and the other reports?—A. It is not 
clear to me, Mr. Ernst. ‘The assumption is not clear to me. You have not shown 
me any authorization and I will be glad to see it, and I hope there was some 
authorization which Mr. Foran refers to in his letter. 

@. You have sworn that there was no authorization given previous to this 
minute of May 6th, to Messrs. Bland, Putman and the others to comment?—A. 
I do not say that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You may have been mistaken, but that was clearly the effect of your 
statement here?—-A. I have not seen the file, and I would not swear to it. 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. In view of this minute of the 6th May, would you have made such a 
memorandum if you had given an authorization for such reports?—A. No. 


Q. Now I come to a letter of Mr. Foran to you, in reply to that minute: 


With reference to your memorandum of May 6th regarding the 
authorization of the reports submitted by officials of the staff, the follow- 
ing points should, I think, be brought to your attention: 


1. Both Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman advised me immediately after 
your conference with them that you had assured them that when the 
report of Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis was prepared they would be 
given an opportunity to study it and to present their views thereon. 


_ 2. When a copy of their report was placed before me by Messrs. 
Simmins and Kemmis I secured your permission to hand a copy thereof 
to the officials concerned. 


3. I instructed the officials in question to study the report and let 
me have their comments thereon with the feeling that this was not only 
the proper step for me to take in order that the Commissioners might have 
the fullest possible information before them in dealing with the report. 
but that it was also in accordance with your own wishes as implied in the 
assurance referred to above. 


4. The reports, which were made to the Secretary, and which, on 
perusal, I considered necessary to an intelligent study of the suggestions 
made by Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis, were submitted to you under 
cover of a memorandum from myself recommending them to your careful 
consideration. 

Sed. W. Foran, 


Secretary. 
May. 17,1927. 


and directed to Commissioners MacTavish and Tremblay. In view of that, what 
do you say as to the minute?—-A. There was no authorization in that. 


The CuarrMAN: The authorization is not the important point in this. 


Mr. Cuevrier: There are two sets there, one is the main report, and the 
other the remarks made by the others. It seems to me that somebody is at cross 
purposes, as to whether the remarks made by the members of the staff were 
authorized or unauthorized. 


The Wrrness: Might I say that, whether they were authorized or not, they 
were received and considered, and they had very great weight in our final judg- 
ment. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I drew your attention to the minute which, I think it is fair to say, 
resented their preparation, because you say you are considering disciplinary 
action?—A. If that is correct, they were not authorized. 

Q. Had you Mr. Putman’s report before you at the time of that minute of 
May 6th?—A. I do not remember. 

Q. You signed a memorandum which says, “We have perused the several 
reports submitted by you conjointly under your communication of the twenty- 
first ultimo, and hereby acknowledge their receipt for purposes of record’’?—A. 


Then I had read them. 
[Dr. N. MacTavish. ] 
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Q. Now, let me read to you the first paragraph of Mr. Putman’s report and 
memorandum to the secretary which is attached to the report: 


Re Report on Methods and Procedure for the Civil Service Com- 
mission, prepared by Messrs. Kemmis and Simmins, under 
unstructions of April 1st, 1927. 


On March 29th, Mr. Bland and the undersigned were called by Com- 
missioners MacTavish and Tremblay and informed of their decision that 
Messrs. A. C. Kemmis, Senior Examiner, and R. G. Simmins, Senior 
Investigator, should make a report on the methods and procedure of the 
Civil Service Commission. At this time both Mr. Bland and myself made 
very positive objections to the use of junior members of our respective 
staffs to make any kind of report on the branches in which they are 
employed. We were informed that the Commissioners had decided that 
this report was to be made, but that we would be given an opportunity 
to examine the report and to make any comments thereon which we saw 
fit before any action was taken by the Commissioners. 


Did you read that?—A. I presume I did. 

Q. In the face of that, you signed a document of the 6th May, saying these 
reports unauthorized?—A. That was Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman; but there 
were others added to it. 

@. Your minute does not distinguish in the slightest, does it: 

We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned— 
A. There were more than that from Mr. Bland; whether Mr. Foran authorized 
them or not, there were more reports. 

Q. What do you say now, that you were complaining of the conduct of Miss 
Walker and Miss Saunders?—A. I do not know that it was complaint. As far 
as I was concerned, I knew nothing about Miss Saunders and Miss Walker. 

Q. Does that minute make any distinction between them?—A. Yes. 

@. You say, “We are giving consideration to the question of what action is 
called for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned and the unauthor- 
ized preparation of these documents” ?—A. There was no authority, that I knew 
of then, and I do not know yet, how Miss Saunders and Miss Walker and Miss 
Guthrie,— 

Q. Will you read it again and see what distinction you make as between 
them and Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman?—A. It says nothing of it. | 

Q. Were you doing this, objecting to Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman?—A, No, 
not at all. I had many conferences with Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman. 

Q. What did you mean by this minute? Did you mean only Miss Saunders, 
Miss Walker and Miss Guthrie?—A. Oh, the whole lot, if we authorized Mr. 
Bland, and Mr. Putman, and the documents apparently show it, we did not 
authorize the others. 

Q. Are you trying to distinguish for a moment on the ground that you 
authorized Bland and Putman and did not authorize the three ladies?—A. I said 
I discussed it on many occasions with Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman and said that 
they would have an opportunity to reply after we received the document. 

Q. Before this date?—A. It would be before the minute. 

Q. Will you please explain your minute to the Committee?—A. I cannot 
explain it any more than it is there. It apparently says that there were 
unauthorized reports. 

Q. I ask you if you are aware of the first paragraph in Mr. Putman’s 
report, which I read to you, which says that on the 29th March you and Mr. 
Tremblay authorized him and Mr. Bland to make that report?—A. But not the 
others. 
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. Q. Did you, or did you not, on the 29th March authorize Mr. Bland and 
Mr. Putman to make their report?—A. That is what that says, but I know that 
we did not authorize the others. I told Mr. Bland and I told Mr. Putman that 
they would have a chance to make a report, but the others had not been 
authorized by anybody. 


Mr. Cuevrier: That is plain. 


The Wirness: We authorized properly—and it is on record there—Kemmis 
and Simmins, and they made their report. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. You did not pass a minute authorizing the report by Mr. Putman and 
Mr. Bland?—A. Apparently it is not there. It is quite correct as respects 
Putman and Bland. 

@. Then this minute seems to be not understandable. Either you are 
wrong this morning or the minute is incorrect?—-A. Please explain to me how I 
am incorrect. Are Bland’s and Putman’s names mentioned in the minute? 

Q. Please do not quibble?—-A. I am not quibbling at all. 

Q. I am simply asking you which is correct, your oath this morning, or 
your minute of 1927?-—A. You as asking me to say something I cannot say. 
There are no names in that minute. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. The written records are quite clear? 


By the Chairman. 


Q. As far as I am concerned. The reason I asked the question of Mr. 
MacTavish was to see whether he had any explanation, or whether the words 
did not interpret his views, and he has not done so?—-A. Pardon me, I think I 
have. There is nothing to show but the reports there. This is from these 
officials. There is nothing to show that the Commission authorized Mr. 
Putman and Mr. Bland to make a report; but I spoke to them personally and 
verbally about it, but not to any oi the others. 

Q. So that we may have the thing clear, let us get at it calmly, now. 
There was forwarded to you by the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission 
a letter with reports from five or six persons, including Mr. Bland and Mr. 
Putman. That is clear, is it not, from the record?—-A. Yes. 

@. And, having those five or six reports before you with the covering 
letter from the secretary, you and Mr. Tremblay draw up a memorandum 
which you both sign, and which is in writing, and in that memorandum you 
say, “We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called for 
on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned” who submitted these 
unauthorized reports?--A. Yes, they were not authorized. 

Q. That is what I say,—We are considering what action should be taken. 
Now, do I understand you to be saving, in view of that, that that memorandum 
had no reference to Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman, because they had been author- 
ized, or led to believe, that a report from them was desired, at some personal 
conference which they had with you?—A. Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman were 
not separated from the others; they were all reports sent in at one time, as I 
recall it. 

Q. That is quite so, and what I am trying to get at is this, are you now 
making the statement to this Committee that the minute to which we have 
referred, and in which the Commission said they were considering what action 
should be taken in respect of the conduct,—when you drew that memorandum, 
do you now want to state to the Committee, that it did not refer to Mr. Bland 
und Mr. Putman, in view of the fact, as it has been brought out from the file. 
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that you had personally conferred with those gentlemen and asked them to 
submit a report?—A. But we did not confer and ask the three or four others to 
do so. 

Q. I quite appreciate that. I am asking you, do you now wish to make the 
statement to this Committee that in view of the fact that you had this personal 
conference with Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman, the memorandum of Mr. Com- 
missioner Tremblay and yourself did not refer to those two gentlemen?—A. I 
say most emphatically that it did not refer to them solely. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Solely,—that is evading the question?—A. I am not trying to evade it. 
If I am evading it, I do not intend to. You do not ask me, pardon me, but no 
question is asked as to Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I am asking you as to Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman only. Let me put it 
again. I say, in view of the fact that it is evident from the file that Mr. Bland 
and Mr. Putman had personally conferred with you, and you, on your own 
statement here this morning, had advised them that an opportunity would be 
given them to submit a report,—in view of that, do you say that your memo- 
randum, signed by Commissioner Tremblay and yourself, in which you say you 
were considering what action should be taken in respect of the conduct of those 
who submitted unauthorized reports, did not refer to Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman? 
—A. I] say again, you infer that it was referring only to Mr. Bland and Mr. 
Putman. I say we have to group them all. There were five or six reports; that 
memorandum has to do with the three or four other than Mr. Bland and Mr. 
Putman. 

The CHarrMAN: Does that memorandum deal with Mr. Bland and Mr. 
Putman, or does it not?—A. Yes. ; | 

Q. Let us be clear. The memorandum I am talking about is the one which 
says that you will have to consider what action should be taken with respect to 
the conduct of the officials concerned?—A. Yes, but not solely Mr. Bland and 
Mr. Putman. I insist on that. 

Q. It refers to everybody who submitted these reports which were mentioned? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q@. Then the next thing on the file is a minute signed again only by yourself 
and Commissioner Tremblay, May 17, 1927,— 


Board Decision: 
Civil Service Commisston—FProcedure. 


It was decided that in addition to the reports already received from 
certain members of the staff in reply to the report on methods and 
procedure submitted by Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis, the Secretary and 
Messrs. Baril, Bourbonnais, Gilchrist, Brown and Thivierge should be 
asked to submit their views with regard to that part of the report of the 
two investigators which relates to their particular work or branch. 


How were those persons selected’—A. That has been our trouble in our 
discussion here, you have been trying to centralize. 
| Q. I asked you how these persons were selected?—A. I am explaining that. We 

had part of the staff’s report submitted to us without, as I say, authorization. 
Then we concluded that, as we had these reports from some, we had better have 
them from them all. 

Q. That is by no means all the staff, is it?—-A. No. 
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Q. And not all of the senior examiners?—A. Probably not, but the senior 
ones probably of the different branches. 

Q. Why was Dr. Roche apparently not consulted?—A. Oh, Dr. Roche very 
likely was at that board meeting. 

@. He would have signed assenting or dissenting from it, would he not?— 
A. Well, I do not know. Dr. Roche will answer that. 

@, Can you see any indication of Dr. Roche having been present?—A. I do 
not say that. 

Q. “Board Decision” was at the op of it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Whom was it signed by?—A. Those are my initials and Mr. Tremblay’s. 

Q. Is there any record there of the Chairman’s initials or approval?—A. No. 

Q. What is the date of the minute?—-A. May 17, 1927. 

Mr. Bowman: Dr. Roche, could we have the minutes of that meeting under 
date May 17, 1927? 

Dr. Rocue: Yes. 

Mr. Ernst: That would be an exact copy a the minutes. | 

The CuHairMAN: Dr. Roche, if you have any diary, memorandum or anything 
which would indicate whether you were on duty on that day, or available in 
Ottawa, I would be much obliged if you would bring that with you. 

Dr. Rocue: I do not think I have anything other than what the minute 
might indicate. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I find covering letters from the Secretary to these various gentlemen 
asking them to make reports?—A. That is probable. 

Q. Then appear their reports?—A. Certainly. 

Mr. Ernst: The reports I will have to put into the record, from the gentle- 
men concerned, and a covering short letter from Mr. Foran. 

Q. With the exception of that from Mr. Thivierge all the reports were 
adverse to the proposed reorganization?—A. I do not recollect. 

Q. From reading them I suppose they were?—-A. Possibly. I know we did 
not adopt them. 

Q. Do you recollect that after Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman had submitted 
their written memoranda with respect to this Kemmis and Simmins report, 
calling them into conference with you and Commissioner Tremblay?—A. I do 
not remember any particular time; probably we did; we had many conferences 
about it. 

Q. Do you recollect specifically demanding that Mr. Bland withdraw or 
restrict his report?—A. No. 

Q. Did you or did you not?—A. No. 

Q. Did you demand that he withdraw or restrict any portion of his report? 
—A. No. 

Q. Do you recollect, with reference to Mr. Putman’s, whether you and 
Commissioner Tremblay demanded that he withdraw or restrict any portion of 
his report?—-A. I did not and would not. 

Q. That is your position in the matter?—A. Yes. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. There is no doubt about that?—A. There is no doubt, sir 
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By Mr. Ernst: 
@. At one or more meetings subsequent to the filing of those reports?— 
A. Never. It was not my object at all to withdraw pts pb ya I wanted to 
get an understanding of the situation. 
Q. Do you recollect Mr. Bland intimating to you at any time that he 
would not withdraw a single word of it or retract it?—A. No. 
@. Or to Tremblay, in your presence?—A. No. 
Q. Do you recollect any such similar statement by Mr. Putman?—A. No, 
sir. 
By the Vice Gin pees 
Q. At any rate, Dr. MacTavish, you did not at any time or any place ask 
or demand Mr. Bland or Mr. Putman to withdraw their report or any part of 
it?—-A. Yes, that is quite true. At a meeting where we called in several—I 
remember Miss Saunders was there, and I asked if there was anything more 
they had to say—that was at a board meeting, and I myself asked several 
members of the staff if they had anything further to add to their reports, so that 
we would have a complete statement from them. ‘They said they had not. 
But I asked for no withdrawal. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Your recollection is quite clear as to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Dr. MacTavish, before I go back to the reports themselves, which 
may be somewhat controversial, I want to take you on to another file, relating 
to this particular matter. In 1931, I find that a motion or an order for a return 
was passed on the motion of Mr. Garland, a Member of the House, asking 
for a return with respect to this particular file, 

For a copy of all documents, minutes of the Board, reports, memo- 
randa, letters and telegrams, relating to the investigation that took 
place in the Civil Service Commission in the year 1927, which was under- 
stood to be instituted by the direction of Commissioners Tremblay and 
MacTavish, and by which two junior clerks, Messrs. Kemmis and 
Simmins were authorized to carry on an investigation into the adminis- 
tration of the Commission by Dr. Roche and other executive heads. 


That is a memorandum for the secretary, dated on the 14th April, 1931, 
intimating that the motion was on the order paper in Mr. Garland’s name, from 
Bow River. 

Mr. Cuerveter: Do you intend to call the gentleman, whose name, I think, 
is Mr. Grierson, who, you say brought the matter to your attention? I think 
it would be most interesting to get him. 

Mr. Ernst: Yes, I think if he could add one single word to the record 
which would be of value to us, 1 would be quite willing to have him called. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Or whether he drafted that memorandum. 

Mr. Ernst: Supposing he did, what difference does that make? 

Q. Then I find a memorandum to the secretary, under date of April 14, 
1931, as follows: 

There appears on the Order Paper for to-day, notice of Motion by Mr. 
Garland (Bow River), on Wednesday next, Order of the House as 
follows: 


And then it recites the Order which I have read, and goes on to say: 

Will you please give instructions as to what documents are to be 
copied and furnished the House when Mr. Garland’s notice of Motion 
is made an Order for a Return? 
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And then this contains the following endorsation made by you: 
I am willing to include all documents except the portion of Mr. 
Putman’s reply wherein certain personal observations are made reflecting 
on Mr. Simmins. The above should include the remarks of Mr. Bland 
as to Mr. Kemmis. 
N. MacT. 


Will you tell me if that is in your writing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell the Committee on what authority, after an Order by the 
House of Commons has been passed asking for the production of papers, you 
have any right to delete anything?—A. Yes, we frequently and have always 
held that anything of a private nature, that would be an injury to an individual, 
or that might be regarded as an injury, should be deleted. 

Q. Have you held that as a Commission?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


@. Have you any written record holding that?—A. I have not at the 
moment, but the other Commissioners will verify what I say. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
@. Now, let me read Dr. Roche’s comment: 
To be consistent wth my past attitude I would include all documents 
on file. 
Now, what have you to say?—A. I do not think that would always hold. 
Mind you, I am not reflecting on what Dr. Roche says. He says, “to be con- 
istent.” If Dr. Roche put that there, then he is consistent. 

Q. Is it Dr. Roche’s handrwriting or is it not?—A.I presume it is. I 
believe it is. And that is what Dr. Roche meant. It is probably his opinion; 
but while Dr. Roche is Chairman, there are two other Commissioners, we 
have dissented back and forth as to what documents should go up, repeatedly. 

Q. Do you say Dr. Roche has taken the attitude that documents should be 
withheld?—A. I do not say he has. I would say that on some occasions he 
possibly has, but if he says he has not, he has not. 

Q. You, as Commissioner, I believe are responsible to the House of Com- 
mons?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when the persons to whom you are responsible pass an Order for all 
papers, on what authority do you go and delete paragraphs from a report before 
bringing it down to the House of Commons?—A. As I told you, there may be 
matter which we regard at times as reflecting or personal or private; in this case 
it was reflecting. 

Q. When it is part of a document itself and not on a personal file at all? 
—A. It was not.on a personal file; it was in a report. 

Q. Would you attempt to justify your action in going over a report and 
deleting one of its paragraphs before submitting it to the House?—A. Is that an 
Order of the House or a request from a member? 

Q. Will you please give instructions as to what documents are to be 
copied and furnished the House? 
A. If there was a question about a private matter, it might not be sent. 

Q. The Order calls for a copy of all “documents, minutes of the Board, 
reports, memoranda, letters and telegrams, relating to the investigation which 
took place in the Civil Service Commission in the year 1927,”— 

Mr. Cueverer: Let me get this, for my own information, because you have 
a file before you, and you can tell me,— 

Mr. Ernst: Would you like to see it? 


[Dr. N. MacTavish.] 
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Mr. Cuevrrer: This is a memorandum from a clerk to the secretary: 
There appears on the Order Paper for to-day, notice of Motion by 
Mr. Garland (Bow River), on Wednesday next, Order of the House, as 
follows: 


For a copy of all documents, minutes of the Board, reports, memo- 
randa, letters and telegrams, relating to the investigation, etc. etc. 


Then there is another paragraph which does not form part of the Order 
of the House, and which reads in this way: 
Will you please give instructions as to what documents are to be 
copied and furnished the House when Mr. Garland’s notice of Motion is 
made an Order for a Return? 


I do not want to argue at present, but I want to point out that this is a 
memorandum from a clerk to the secretary, and refer to this concluding para- 
graph of the memorandum, 

Will you please give instructions as to what documents are to be 
copied, ete. 

Mr. Ernst: But surely pursuant to the Order of the House. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Then I might read Dr. MacTavish’s memorandum, in his own hand- 
writing, “I am willing to include all documents” when the Order asks for all?— 
A. My understanding is that an Order of that kind comes down and we do not 
include private material, unless it is voted on in the House as an important 
matter. 

Q. How is the House to know if you have it or not, if you deliberately 
conceal it?—A. That memorandum of mine is evidence enough. 

Q. That memorandum does not go before the House of Commons?—A. It — 
could. 


Mr. Cueveter: I have seen the letter covering the file which was sent 
here—is there any objection to placing before the Committee in some way what 
portions of the report were objected to? 


Mr. Ernst: I am going to come to that in the afternoon. We will have to 
decide that, and there is not time before lunch; and we can come to a decision 
this afternoon on that. 

Q. I am simply asking you where you get authority to disobey an Order 
of the House of Commons?—A. Oh, I have not any authority. 

Q. Then I find that the matter was further considered, in the memorandum 
to the Board, which does not bear a date, but which is as follows: It is No. 21 
in red on this file: 


It seems to me that the proper answer to the question as worded 
is that “no investigation into the administration of the Commission by 
TOT a and other executive heads was ever carried on, or even sug- 
gested.” ) 

If Mr. Garland has in mind the investigation which Commissioner 
MacTavish and Tremblay authorized Messrs. A. C. Kemmis, Senior 
Examiner, and Major Simmins, Senior Investigator, to carry on upon the 
possible improvements in the methods and procedure of the Commission, 
with a view to ascertain what steps if any could be taken to simplify our 
procedure, and thereby avoid delays which were the subject of complaints, 
Mr. Garland should amend his question accordingly. In that event, I 

“.°..v-presume all documents should be supplied. 
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It is unfortunate that a couple of these documents contain personal 
observations which should not have been included in an official document. 
These remarks were made evidently under a complete misapprehension 
of the situation. However, I suppose they would have to be included 
unless Messrs. Bland and Putman are willing to withdraw them. 

The result of their inclusion can only be detrimental to the Com- 
mission and would certainly not place their authors in a more pleasant 
situation than the two officials who are the subject of their observations. 
It certainly would be a source of unpleasant criticism which, if possible, 
should be avoided at the present time. Coming so soon after the dis- 
closures in the Bouchard case would not help matters. It may be found 
strange that if these remarks truly represent the opinion of their authors, 
the Commissioners should have been left in ignorance of it until they were 
assigned the particular task in question, which it was not in their power 
to refuse to carry on. 

| SedeeFuednT. 
Then a foot-note: “See my decision of April 14, 1931, hereunder as annexed. 
N. MacT.” | 
So you adhered to your previous decision?—A. Yes. 
Q. I find Dr. Roche’s memorandum, on the margin: 


I think it is now too late to take such action as it would not look right 
after the papers have been moved for. Sed. W. J. R.? 
—A. Yes. 


Q. Where did you get your authority to take that step?—A. My under- 
standing of the matter,—I may be wrong,—was that we keep back private papers 
until they are demanded. 

@. Do you consider that report a private paper?—A. All these remarks were 
personal, injurious remarks. 

®. Do you consider the report a private paper?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then do vou consider that you had any right to mutilate that report 
when that paragraph may have been one of the motivating paragraphs?—A. 
I do not think, if you gentlemen were to read thém, you would want them. My 
understanding has been that private papers would not be sent, unless again called 
for by the House. 

Q. How is the House to know, unless you say that you have deleted it? 


Mr. Cuevrier: The man who moved that knew it was there. Why did he 
not ask for it subsequently? 

By the Vice Chairman: - 

Q. May I ask, Dr. MacTavish, did you suggest in this memorandum that 
if Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman would withdraw their reports, then there was no 
necessity for— | | 

Mr. Ernst: No, it was Mr. Tremblay suggested that. 


Q. Let me read you an extract from Hansard. Extracts from Hansard, in 
the House, which relate to the Commission, are brought to your attention?—A. 
Yes, very frequently. 

Q. On June 14, 1929, Sir George Perley made a statement: 


It was brought out plainly in the House this session that when returns 
from the Civil Service Commission are ordered by the House the officers 
of the Commission decide what papers shall be sent down to the House 
of Commons. My own feeling is that that is entirely improper. I do 
not propose to discuss it here, but next session I am hoping that the 
matter will be brought up so that we may be sure that when the House 
of Commons passes an order for the return of certain papers from the Civil 


Service Commission, those papers will be brought down. 
[Dr. N. MacTavish.] 
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Mr. GaruANp: (Bow River): I wish very strongly to support the 
position taken by the hon. member for Argenteuil and to point out 
specifically that in the returns made by the Civil Service Commission 
this year with respect to the Post Office Department there was held back 
from the file in almost every case the form which I hold in my hand, and 
which is essential to a full and proper understanding of the cases. This 
form is C.8.C. 240-Application for the position of postmaster. From most 
of the files that was withheld. The other form which should be included 
is C.8.C. 71—the report on applicants for a postmastership. Without 
these two forms a clear understanding of the case is obviously impossible, 
and I think provision should be made that in the future, irrespective of 
what may be the opinion of one or two Commissioners, these public docu- 
ments should be attached. I understand that in this particular case the 
Chairman of the Commission was quite willing and urged that the docu- 
ments in question should be included in every file, but the other two 
Commissioners refused to approve the suggestion. That should not be 
the case. 

Mr. Rinrret: I will take the matter up with the Civil Service Com- 
mission. | 


Was your attention called by the former Secretary of State to it?—A. Not 
that I recollect. 

Q. And after that you went on using your own judgment?—-A. I have 
always understood that private matters were not to be included. 

@. And you use your own judgment as to what portion of the statement 
there should or should not be included?—A. I confess that those references to 
those two gentlemen were of a private nature. 

Q. What I have read here?--A. Oh, no, that is a different thing. 

Q. Apparently you were using your own judgment on that, too?—A. Those: 
were opinions expressed in the House, but private documents are not always 
produced to the House, even when asked for. Statements in documents as to 
individuals were private. 

Q. How can you support that? 

Mr. Cuervrigr: The witness time and again has given an expression of 
opinion. It may be all wrong or it may be all right, but why delve into the 
matter of discretion. He has made his answer. 

Mr. Ernst: It is not discretionary. He is disobeying an Order of the 
House. 

The Witness: It has been our practice, since I have been a Civil Service 
Commissioner. | 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Whose practice?—A. I would say of the three of us. 
Q. I will read you again Dr. Roche’s memorandum: 
To be consistent with my past attitude I would include all documents 
on file. 

In the face of this statement, do you say that has been the attitude of Dr. 
Roche as well as of you and Commissioner Tremblay ?—A. I think so. I think 
that could be shown in one or two cases. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 

Q. Since Mr. Garland took that stand in the House, have any instructions 
come to the Commission, from the House, asking the Commissioners or the 
Commission to respect the demand expressed by Mr. Garland and Sir George 
Perley?—A. Not that I am aware of. 
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By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Do you mean to say the Commission have paid no attention to the 
statements made on the floor of the House by Sir George Perley and Mr. 
Garland?—A. I did not know of them until now. This is the first time I have 
had knowledge of them. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. I would be afraid to be a Civil Service man who did not pay attention 
to statements made on the floor of the House? 
Mr. Cuevrier: As to discretionary power, it is quite clear that they must 
furnish the documents. 
Phe CHAIRMAN: Is it quite satisfactory to adjourn until 3.30 this after- 
noon? 
Mr. Cuevrier: Very regretiully I consent, as there is some very interesting 
business in the House. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at 3.30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee resumed at 3.80 p.m. 


Newton MacTavis#, recalled. 


By Mr. Ernst: ' 

Q. Dr. MacTavish,’ this morning I was asking you on what basis you 
selected Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis to make the report which was made. 
Did you make any investigation into their personal qualifications, I ask you 
again?—A. No, not any special investigation. 

Q. I did not ask you that. Did you make any inquiry whatsoever?—A. I 
didn’t need to. 

Q. You didn’t need to?—A. No. 

Q. Well, now, I want to read you a paragraph from page 10 of Mr. 
Bland’s report respecting one of these gentlemen. I feel it has to go on the 
official record, Mr. Chairman. It is disagreeable and unpleasant yet the press 
might refrain from publishing it because it will be detrimental to someone 
who is still in the service. 

The CHarRMAN: | think the press will very much oblige the Committee 
by not publishing something about someone who is still in the service. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I will read this paragraph to you, Dr. MacTavish. You have Just 
replied to me that you did not need to inquire into the personal qualifications 
of those gentlemen, and I just want to read to you this paragraph from Mr. 
Bland’s report: 

When reductions in staff are possible, I am in favour of making them 
by the proper method of the release of temporary employees. But when 
I find officers of the calibre and standing of the above attacked by a fellow 
officer (I make no mention of Mr. Simmins) who during his brief period 
of service with the Commission has by his insobriety made himself an 
object of reproach in the Commission, in the departments in which he has 
worked and in public, whose removal as Examiner from one of his depart- 
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ments was twice requested by the Deputy Minister of that Department 
and whose suspension was at one time under consideration by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, I can find no language strong enough to express 
my opinion of his conduct and my regret that he of all persons, should 
have been chosen to report upon his fellow employees. 


A. Are you quoting now from Mr. Bland’s report? 


Q. I am quoting from Mr. Bland's report. You made the observation a 
minute ago, that you did not need to make any personal investigation into the 
qualifications of the men whom you appointed to investigate and report upon their 
fellow employees in the Commission.—A. That report of Mr. Bland’s was the 
first that I had ever heard of any such charges or qualifications or lack of 
qualifications, but I would like to make this comment, that if Mr. Bland had that 
information he should have handed it to the Commissioners. 

Q. Dr. MacTavish, what opportunity did you give Mr. Bland or anybody 
else to do so when you appointed those men without asking Mr. Bland’s opinion 
of them?—A. There was always an opportunity of reporting a man, Mr. Chairman, 
always an opportunity. 

Q. I asked you this morning whether you looked up the personal files of those 
men and you said—No, you did not remember that you had.—A. I don’t remem- 
ber that I did. 

Q:. Can you tell me to-day whether the personal file of that gentleman 
contains the personal observation that Mr. Bland makes in his report?—A. Not 
that I know of. 

Q. Did you investigate?—A. I don’t think I did. 

Q. Have you ever investigated that gentleman’s personal file?—A. I don’t 
know whether I have or not, but I would not consider that that—an investiga- 
tion of his habits—was possible, whether I did or not. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. What? You would not consider it eines to investigate a man whom you — 
were appointing to make an investigation?—A. Those are personal things that 
really haven’t to do with a man’s qualifications as an investigator or an examiner. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Dr. MacTavish, listen to this:— 
.. Whose removal as examiner from one of his departments was twice 
requested by the Deputy Minister of that department and whose suspension 
was at one time under consideration by the Civil Service Commissioners. 


Do you mean to tell me that that is purely a personal matter?—A. Not during 
my time it wasn’t. 

Q. You are trying to “pass the buck” to Mr. Bland. I am asking you, as a 
Civil Service Commissioner, you cannot justify an appointment like that without 
an investigation?—A. I will say, and say it emphatically, that I thought that Mr. 
Simmins— 

Q. I did not mention Mr. Simmins at all. That reference was not to Mr. 
Simmins.—A. I know. I wish that could be deleted. I have all along tried to 
avoid that. I thought that the examiner I chose was qualified, and still think 
he was qualified to make that report. 

Q. Have you ever—I ask you again—investigated his personal file to see 
what his standing was on the record of service of the department?—A. I don’t 
know that I did. I knew what he was doing from day to day. I thought he was 
very well qualified to make a report of that kind, and I think, Mr. Ernst, that he 
was eminently qualified. 

Q. In spite of the paragraph I read to you from that report?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And I suppose you would again appoint him?—A. Yes, I would again 
appoint him. 

Q. If you were appointing a junior official to make such an investigation? 
—A. I would not have the appointment. He would have to come under the 
merit system. 

Q. I did not ask as an examiner, but in connection with this investigation 
which was held and report made upon your own organization—A. Well, I might 
say to you, in all fairness, that I might not conduct such an examination, if I 
had to do it over again. 

Q. I am asking you, if you were undertaking it, would you again, in the face 
of the information which you now have, consider that man eminently qualified? 
—A. I would have to have proot of what is said there. 

Q. Assuming it to be true?—A. If it is true, I might not. 

Q. Would you, or would you not?—A. I don’t know, Mr. Ernst. 

Q. Dr. MacTavish— —A. If I considered that it would interfere with his 
duty then I would not ask him to make such a report. 

Q. I will read it to you again. You know what is in that paragraph. You 
have discussed it in the memoranda which was attached to subsequent minutes. 
You made reference to it repeatedly. Obviously you know what is in it. In 
the light of what you know, would you appoint that man?—A. If I thought— 

Q. No, not if you thought, but in the light of what you know, would you - 
appoint that man?—A. I make that qualification. 

Q. In the light of that information— —A. Read that again, please. 

Q. Do I need to read that to you again, Doctor?—A. Yes, I would like to 
have it read again. 

@. Here is what it says: 


When reductions in staff are possible, I am in favour of making 
them by the proper method of the release of temporary employees. But 
when I find officers of the calibre and standing of the above attacked by 
a fellow officer (I make no mention of Mr. Simmins) who during his brief 
period of service with the Commission has by his insobriety made him- 
self an object of reproach in the Commission, in the departments in 
which he has worked, and in public, whose removal as examiner from one 
of his departments was twice requested by the Deputy Minister of that 
department and whose suspension was at one time under consideration 
by the Civil Service Commissioners. I can find no language strong 
enough to express my opinion of his conduct and my regret that he of al! 
persons should have been chosen to report upon his fellow employees. 


Now, in the reading of that, do you consider your appointment justified?—A. I 
consider my appointment justified, and I don’t— 

Q. I mean your appointment of those gentlemen?—A. You are trying to 
make me say this— 

Q. I am not trying to make you say anything?—A. Those are imputations 
that I don’t think would hold on an investigation. 

Q. In the light of that,—and assuming it to be true,—have you ever investi- 
gated it, even subsequent to that report?—A. Those charges were not made 
prior to this. 

Q. Have you investigated that subsequently ?—A. I investigated nothing of 
the kind, because I didn’t know anything about them. 

Q. You knew about it after Mr. Bland reported it to you, did you not?— 
A. I didn’t know any more than that report. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Wasn't that enough? 
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By Mr, Ernst: 

Q. Did you ever investigate that subsequently?—A. I didn’t, no. 

@. Did any one else?—A. I am not the chief of staff there. The chief of 
staff may have asked me about it. 

@. Have you asked the chief of staff to investigate it 2A. Yes, I have. 

Q. When?—A. Well, about that time. 

Q. Who is the chief of staff?—A. Mr. Foran, the secretary. 

Q. And did you ever have any report as to the accuracy of the statement? 
—A. I don’t think so, it was merely a personal inquiry. 

Q. Why didn’t you get a report?—A. I didn’t ask for a report. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Didn’t you think it worth while getting a report after you had asked 
for it, and particularly in view of the serious charges that are made there by 
Mr. Bland?—A. Well, Mr. Bowman, in order to answer those questions I would 
have to reflect on other people. I don’t want to reflect on others. 

Mr. Ernst: Just answer truthfully, it does not matter whom it hurts. Just 
sive the statement. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. How will an answer to that reflect on anybody?—A. Well—I say this 
with hesitation,—what Mr. Bland said afterwards,—that if he had had to make 
that report again he would not have included that part in it. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. When did he tell you that?—A. After it was made. 

Q. How long after?—A. I don’t know how long after. He may refute that. 

Q. I am not asking you that. Don’t anticipate what Mr. Bland will say 
in evidence here. When did he make the statement?—A. Some time after that. 

Q. How long after?—A. It wasn’t so very long ago. 

Q. Will you give me Mr. Bland’s statement again in that connection?— 
A. I have just said that he used words to this effect, that if he had to make 
that report again he would not have made that reference. I think that that 
has been regretted. 

Q. Well, I am just asking you what Mr. Bland said—aA. I cannot tell 
you what he said exactly. That is the impression I got. His exact words I 
cannot recall. 

The CuHairMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Ernst, was that report from which you 
have read the extract before, or had it been before Commissioners Tremblay 
and MacTavish at the date on which they dictated the memorandum that they 
would have to consider what action should be taken with respect to the conduct 
of those persons who are named in that report? 

Mr. Ernst: Yes. Mr. Bland’s report was dated April 19, 1927, and the 
memorandum of the Commission in which they intimated they would have to 
consider disciplinary action against Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman and Miss 
Walker and the others, was dated May 6, 1927. 

The Wirness: I do not think that you should say that we intimated that 
we would have to consider disciplinary action. 

Mr. Bowman: No, there was no intimation about it; there was a straight 
statement. 

Mr. Cuevrier: The statement speaks for itself. 
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The Wirness: We were considering, and did consider it, Mr. Bowman, and 
never took any action, and never intended to take any action against anybody 
in particular. 


Mr. Cuevrisr: Whatever the statement is, it is there in writing. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. I will read the statement to you again, Dr. MacTavish. This is with 
reference to Mr. Bland’s and Mr, Putman’s report, as well as the others:— 
We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned and the 
unauthorized preparation of these documents. 


A. Well, the intent of that it seems to me is different from what I take it you 
think, because it is borne out by the subsequent action of the Commissioners. 
No action was taken on those reports, except we might have, after consideration, 
congratulated those several heads of branches on their reports. 

Q. Did you ever congratulate them?—A. Well, we acted on them. 

Q. They apparently saved the Commission from destroying the merit system. 
—A. I do not see that at all. 

Q. May I read you the concluding paragraph of Mr. Bland’s report:— 

In conclusion I wish to say that I am heartily in accord with any 
possible improvements in the methods and procedure of the Commission, 
and that I will work enthusiasticaily with yourself and the Commissioners 
to effect them. 

If, however, the present suggestions of Messrs. Kemmis and Simmins, 
ill-informed and perversive, as I consider them, are accepted as a whole, 
they can have one effect and one effect only, namely, the weakening of 
the administration of the Civil Service Act, with the ultimate result, if 
persisted in, of the loss of public confidence in the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the destruction of the merit system. 

Against such a course of*action, I must place on record my emphatic 
protest. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 
Q. Right there may I ask—Has that report been acted upon?—A. Not in 
any respect. 
Mr. Ernst: That is the one which called for the disciplinary action. 
The Wirness: The report that was made to us was never acted on in any 
respect. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Apparently there was very good reason for it not being acted upon. 
A. We found there was good reason. We were seeking information and got it. 
And the information was that the procedure, as far as we could see, was satis- 
factory, and we didn’t change it. 

Q. Apparently after getting that report, you received the information and 
considered disciplinary action against Mr. Bland for making it.—A. Pardon me, 
that 1s not fair. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. What does your memorandum of May 6th mean?—A. As I say, we 
might just as well have censored him as congratulated him. We did neither one, 


but we— 
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Q. Now, Dr. MacTavish, listen again. I ask you, after receiving that report 
in which Mr. Bland said that the organization scheme of Mr. Kemmis and Mr. 
Simmins threatened the whole merit system, you wrote a memorandum to the 
secretary, or you sent a memorandum to the secretary which said: 

We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned and the un- 
authorized preparation of these documents. 

A. They had not been authorized. 

Q. “...the conduct of the officials concerned” ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What conduct?—A. The officials concerned were the ones, if any, who 
asked them to make these reports. We did not authorize these reports. 

Q. Dr. MacTavish, after receiving that report from Mr. Bland which points 
out in no uncertain terms that the scheme which you asked those gentlemen to 
prepare threatened the whole merit system, you sent a memorandum three weeks 
afterwards in which you say: 

We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned and the unauthor- 
ized preparation of these documents. 

Mr. Bland was one of them?—A. If he was,—I don’t know that he was. 

Mr. Bowman: You said this morning quite clearly— 


Mr. Ernst: Oh, Doctor MacTavish, you should have some respect for your 
oath. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I don’t think that Mr. Ernst’s remark is at all warranted 
by saying to the Doctor that he ought to have some respect for his oath. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
@. I ask you again, Dr. MacTavish— 
Mr. CHEvrier: What is the use of going all over it again. 


Mr. Ernst: If Dr. MacTavish will not answer frankly, then I will have to 
go all over it again. 


The Witness: Mr. Ernst, I am answering frankly. I cannot answer to 
satisfy you. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You have just sworn before this committee that you had done nothing 
with Mr. Bland’s report, that Mr. Bland’s report was one of the reports referred 
to, so that Mr. Bland was one of the officials referred to—A. There was more 
than Mr. Bland, but I did not say that he was one of the officials that authorized 
these reports. 

@. Did you say he was an official who authorized the report?—A. This 
question, as far as I am concerned— 

Q. Dr. MacTavish, will you answer the question? Mr. Bland’s report 
from which I have read extracts, and his conclusion, was passed along with other 
reports from Mr. Putman, Miss Walker, Miss Guthrie and Miss Saunders to 
you with a covering letter from the Secretary of the Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Bland’s report, in particular, pointed out that the scheme which you 
had embarked upon with those two junior officials threatened the whole merit 
system, and in response you two commissioners, Tremblay and yourself, passed 
this Minute: 

We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned and the unauthor- 
ized preparation of these documents. 

That was the award you gave them.—A. I am saying all the time, I don’t know 
vet who authorized them. 
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Q. But that is not the point. Wasn’t that your answer to Mr. Bland for 
the information he gave you?—-A. Why, no, it was not, pardon me. 

Q. What was?—A. It was an answer to that procedure of giving us reports 
unauthorized. 

Mr. Cuevrier: You have said that ten times. 


The Witness: There is nothing else to it but that. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Yes, I notice. Can I go back to Mr. Putman’s report, in the opening 
paragraph of which he says you asked him and Mr. Bland to comment?—A. 
Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman were told they would have a chance to make a 
report, but no one else was asked, and who authorized them, I don’t know. 

Q. I am talking again about Mr. Bland—A. Well, we made a reference 
to the others. 

@. And Mr. Bland also?—A. Oh, yes. 

@. There is no distinction made, is there?—-A. No, that is clear enough. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It includes Bland and Putman?—A. It is clear enough that it included 
Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman, but it had three others that I knew nothing 
about. 

By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. May I ask you again, did it include Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. It did?—A. Yes... 

Q. So that the memorandum to the Secretary, of May 6, 1927, had refer- 
ence to Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman as well as the other three?—A. Yes. 

Q. And with reference to Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman, as well as the 
other three who submitted the reports, you say: 

We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned and the 
unauthorized preparation of these documents. 

A. But it might have been proper conduct. As events turned out it appears 
to have been proper conduct. but we were considering that, and we did consider 
it, and the result of our consideration is that there was no change. 

Q. You realize, Dr. MacTavish, that I have never asked you whether there 
was a change or not; but do you suggest that that last paragraph might be 
read as a paragraph of commendation of these officials for doing this?—A. The 
unauthorized part of it is separate from the other. 

Q. Just a moment.—A. I don’t know who authorized them to make the 
report. : 

Q. I did not ask you that. Do you suggest that that was a commendation 
of them for being frank in their criticism of the scheme you had embarked 
upon?—A. No, I never thought of it in that light at all. Numerous times I 
had discussed this whole situation with Mr. Bland and I don’t regard it as 
going out of the way, except this personal reference. 

Q. Do you suggest— 


“By Mr. Chevrer: 
Q. The only thing that was out of the way was what?—A. The personal 
reference. 
By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Do you suggest that this last paragraph was a commendation of Mr. 
Bland for the report which he made?—A. It might be taken that way, but 


the unauthorized part of it is where you and I differ. 
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Q. The paragraph’ does not contain a commendatory remark of any kind, 
Dr. MacTavish.—A. There are two paragraphs. 
Q. I will read the two paragraphs. 


We have perused the several reports submitted by you Jointly under 
your communication of the 21st ultimo, and hereby acknowledge their 
receipt for purposes of record. 

We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned and the 
unauthorized preparation of these documents. 


A. What is the matter with that? 


Q. Do you find any conimendation in there, Doctor, for them drawing 
your attention to the pitfall you were walking into?—A. I don’t see any 
condemnation in that either. 


Mr. Ernst: All right. Then I go to Mr. Putman’s report with reference 
to the other investigator. 


Several weeks ago I reprimanded Mr. Simmins because I smelled 
liquor on his breath in the morning which confirmed in my mind the 
rumours I had heard that he was drinking during office hours. A few 
days later I found that when he had left a note on his desk that he 
was on duty in the Natural Resources Intelligence Branch he had not 
visited that office but was in fact drunk in Hull during the afternoon. 
As a matter of fact I know personally that he was not on duty this 
day when he himself specifically stated where he would be, because Mr. 
Lynch of the Natural Resources Intelligence Branch ’phoned to know 
where Mr. Simmins might be found. The upshot of this matter was 
that I had to call to the department to ward off a complaint to the 
Commission against Mr. Simmins as, in view of the work then in hand, 
I felt that it would be unfortunate if the work should be prejudiced by 
the conduct of Mr. Simmins. I reprimanded Mr. Simmins and while he 
first denied misconduct he soon admitted it, but did not take my 
reprimand with good grace and I have since felt that I perhaps was too 
lenient in not reporting the matter to the Commissioners. 


Mr. Cuevrter: Is that in reference to the same fellow, Mr. Ernst? 


Mr. Ernst: No. I read a paragraph before you came in, from Mr. Bland’s 
report. 


Mr. Curvrier: Never mind, I will get it from the record, providing it is 
in the same file. 


Mr. Ernst: Here is what Mr. Bland had to say about the other special 
investigator appointed: 


When reductions in staff are possible, I am in favour of making them 
by the proper method of the release of temporary employees. But when 
I find officers of the calibre and standing of the above attacked by a fellow 
officer (I make no mention of Mr. Simmins) who during his brief period 
of service with the Commission has by his insobriety made himself an 
object of reproach in the Commission, in the department in which he has 
worked, and in public, whose removal as examiner from one of his depart- 
ments was twice requested by the Deputy Minister of that department 
and whose suspension was at one time under consideration by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, I can find no language strong enough to express 
my opinion of his conduct and my regret that he of all persons should 
have been chosen to report upon his fellow employees. 
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By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. So those are the two gentlemen you selected to report on the reorganiza- 
tion of your Commission?—A. In the report of the ones they were investigating? 
Q. That is, the report on their fellow employees. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Doctor, were you at any time aware that what has been read now was 
true or not? Were you aware at any time that that was so?—A. No. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. If you had made inquiry, you would have been aware. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. These men were in the employ of the Commission before you came in?— 
A. I might make a comment— 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I ask you again, why did you not inquire before you appointed these 
men?—A. I answered that. I considered them, and still consider them, qualified 
to make that report to us. 

Mr. Ernst: Thank you. 


By Mr. Bowman: : 

Q. And you would do the same thing over again under similar circum- 
stances?—-A. [I did not say I would. 

Q. I am asking you, Doctor?—A. I say I would have to know what the 
circumstances were. 

Q. I am saying under similar circumstances?—A. Under similar circum- 
stances, yes. 

Q. You would appoint the same men to do the same class of work?— 
A. I think I qualified that to this extent by saying, that as the result of that 
experience, or that investigation, I don’t think I would have such an investi- 
gation, but we got the information we were after and we were satisfied the 
way things were going. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Dr. MacTavish, am I to accept that answer or the one you made a short 
{ime ago this afternoon which I took down verbatim?—A. I was trying to 
recall what I said this afternoon. 

Q. “I think they were eminently qualified for this job and I would appoint 
them again, unless it were proven that the charges contained were true.” I 
endeavoured to take down your answer verbatim.—A. I don’t challege that. 
That is just what I would say. 
| Q. That is about the opposite of what you are saying to Mr. Bowman. 

Which is correct?—A. Then I have misconstrued—if it is opposite, then I have 
misconstrued the question. My first answer is what I intended to repeat. 


Mr. Ernst: I have nothing further to ask Dr. MacTavish. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. After receiving the report in the memorandum of Mr. Bland and Mr. 
Putman, in regard to these two investigators, did you ever, or did the Com- 
mission, take any steps to find out if their reference to those men was true or 
not?—-A. I think we did. I answered Mr. Ernst that I spoke to the Secretary 
about it, I think, more than once. I spoke to Mr. Bland about it probably more 
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than once; but I was never impressed with seriousness of it as expressed in 
that report. My opinion was then and it still is—that in both instances it is 
exaggeration. 

Q. Did you mention the matter to the men concerned themselves?—A. I 
didn’t to Major Simmins. I don’t think I mentioned it to Mr. Kemmis. I have 
not regarded is as good discipline on my part to do that. I would prefer they 
did that through their chief, and I might make the remark— 


By Mr. Bowman: 


@. Regardless of the fact that they had been appointed to dvestizate their 
chiefs?—A. Oh, we were not investigating their chiefs, Mr. Bowman. 

Q. Yes, you were.—A. Pardon me, we were examining the procedure. 

Q. The procedure which was initiated and overlooked by the chiefs of the 
branches?—A. We found that the procedure was all right. It apparently was 
working all right. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Found out through the unauthorized reports?—A. Well, they were 
reports. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Dr. MacTavish, there is apparently no record on the file to show that 
after the Commission had before it the reports made by the two investigators 
originally appointed, and the reports of Bland and Putman et al, that any action 
ever was taken by the Civil Service Commission. Can you tell me, from your 
recollection, if the matter of those reports was discussed and what action, if any. 
was taken, if it was ever considered at a meeting of the full Commission?—A. 
I don’t recall that it was. I think probably not. 

Q. I ask you because there is nothing on the fileA. No, there is nothing 
on the file. The matter, as my recollection is, just dropped. 

@. If it were ever considered by the full Commission then there would be 
some Minute of it in the Minute Book of the Commission?—A. Well, there 
should be. 

Q. I mean in the ordinary course of events?—A. There should be, Mr. 
Lawson. It should be there. 

The CHatrMAN: Any other questions? 

Mr. CHeEvrier: Not at present. I am reserving my rights. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Dr. MacTavish, did I understand you to say to the Chairman that the 
Commission did not formerly meet to consider the report brought in by Kemmis 
and Simmins?—A. Afterwards? 

Q. To consider the report? 

The CHaAtRMAN: The question I asked was this: Was there ever a meeting 
of the Commission after they had available the Kemmis and Simmins reports 
and the reports of Bland, Putman, et al, to deal with the matter, and the witness 
answered that he had no recollection of such a Minute, and then I said, if there 
was such a meeting, would there be a record of it in the Minute Book of the 
Commission, and he said there should be a Minute, if such a meeting ever took 
place. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. And your recollection is that there was not a meeting of the Commission 
to consider the reports filed by Kemmis at Simmins?—A, I don’t recollect 
any, Mr. Bowman. 
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Q. And was there a meeting of the Commission called to consider both the 
Kemmis and Simmins reports, and the reports filed by Mr. Bland, Mr. Putman 
_and the other three whose names have already been referred to?—A. I don't 

recall one. My recollection is that we received them separately and considered 
them separately. That is my recollection. 

@. That is each Commissioner?-—A. Yes. 

_. Q. And apparently it was not thought of sufficient importance to engage the 
joint attention of the Commission?—A. Well, I would presume not. We were 
groping more or less in the dark and the report, in my estimation, was sufficiently 
answered. We did not adopt it. We did not do anything as regards the two 
cei a, the investigator and the examiner; we did not act on those reports at 
all. 

Q. And you said a moment ago that the reason you did not was because 
you had found out that everything was all right?—A. Well, it seemed to be. 

Q. But do you not remember this, that the vital part, and important part, 
of the Kemmis and Simmins report was a re-organization, a suggested re- 
organization of the working of the Commission?—A. They did, yes. 

Q. That was a tremendous change in the mode of operation of the Com- 
mission, it involved a tremendous change; it involved an entire change in the 
SES of the Commission, had it been adopted—A. Oh, no, not an entire 
change. 

Q. It did not?—A. Not an entire change, a considerable change. 

Q. In which the management of one branch, the Examination Branch, was 
to be handed to you, and the management or control of the Organization Branch 
was to be handed to Mr. Tremblay?—A. That is their suggestion, but I person- 
ally never considered it seriously for a minute. 

Q. No. That was the suggestion?—A. That was the suggestion. 

Q. And that was the important suggestion; that was the most important 
suggestion which was made in this report?—A. It was not an important sug- 
gestion as far as I am concerned. I didn’t consider it important. 

Q. You did not consider it of importance at aJl?—A. I thought it was 
something I wouldn’t care to do, that is all. 

Q. And so you just passed it up?—A. Well, I might say quite frankly and 
seriously that I didn’t consider it worth considering. It wasn’t a procedure 
that I would entertain. 

Q. I suppose before you asked those two subordinates of your department 
to make the investigation that you considered the matter seriously, before the 
investigation was started?—A. Oh, but they went beyond that. Our whole 
intention, at least my whole intention, was to improve the procedure, especially 
as to delays and complaints. 

Q. And what you find fault with is that these two men went beyond their 
instructions?—A. I am not finding fault with it, Mr. Bowman, but it is a fact 
though that they did. They went further than I thought they would go. 

Q. And so the whole thing just petered out?—A. Petered out. 

Q. Is it the practice that the head of a department assign some subordin- 
ates to investigate the actions and the mode of business of the organization ?— 
A. Are you speaking of the Civil Service Commission? 

Q. I am speaking of your Commission, ves?—A. There hasn’t been any- 
thing of the kind but that instance to my knowledge. 

Q. And you did at that time consider it the proper thing to do as an 
administrator?—A. I: did, ves. 

Q. And you still think it is?—A. I do still think it is my function to get 
all the information I can. 

Q. Even if you have to go—as you did in this case, secretly, to those men? 
—A. Oh, pardon me— 

Q. Just a minute, now,’ over and above the heads of the branches?— 
A. I cannot accept the word, secretly, Mr. Bowman. 
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Q. As a matter of fact, that is what you have stated, that you did not 
consult Mr. Putman and you did not consult Mr. Bland, prior to appointing 
these men to make this investigation; that is your evidence?—A. I did not 
consult them, but it is on the record that they were appointed for that purpose, 
and the thing was taken up quite properly and in order. 

Q. Though, as I said, without first consulting Mr. Putman or Mr, Bland? 
—A. Yes, and I also said, Mr. Bowman, that I did not think 1t was my duty 
to consult the man whose branch was being investigated. 

Q. It was your Commission that was being investigated, was it not?— 
A. It was the chief of the branch— 

Q. But were not you over that?—A. Oh, yes, and I was seeking informa- 
tion for myself as a Commissioner. I think I got a good deal of information, 
and I think it was a good thing to do. 

Q. Apparently, if you got a good deal of information, it didn’t amount to 
much, because you didn’t do anything—A. Isn’t it information to be satisfied 
with the procedure as it is. We had a lot of complaints. You gentlemen have 
had complaints as to the administration of the Act, and we have had a great 
many more than you have had. 

@. And the whole sum and substance of the investigation was satisfaction 
on the part of the Commissioners that everything was going all right.—A. There 
have been some changes made, I believe. Mr. Bland has told me that there 
have been some suggestions made in the report of Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis 
that have since been adopted. 

@. What are they?—A. I am saying Mr. Bland has told me that, and they 
are of minor consequence. 

Q. They are of minor consequence, and so minor that you do not recollect 
them at the moment?—A. I cannot tell you what they were; they were not 
important. 

Q. Might I refer again for a moment to the memorandum which Mr. Ernst 
read to you this afternoon, and which bears your initials and those of Mr. 
Tremblay, also the memorandum in the margin by Dr. Roche. I am referring | 
now, Doctor, to the order of the House of Commons in respect of certain 
returns. This is the paragraph which was previously read. I read it again in 
order to draw it to your attention: — 

It is unfortunate that a couple of these documents contain per- 
sonal observations which should not have been included in an official 
document. 

Now, might I just stop there. That is part of the quotation. I do not refer to 
that, because that was covered this morning: 

These remarks were made evidently under a complete misapprehen- 
sion of the situation. 

Now, this is the part that I want to draw your attention to now: 

However, I suppose they would have to be included unless Messrs. 

Bland and Putman are willing to withdraw them. 
Do you remember that?—A. Is that mine? 

Mr. Ernst: That is Mr. Tremblay’s statement. 

Mr. Bowman: I don’t know whether it is Mr. Tremblay’s. Have a look 
at it . 

Mr. Ernst: I think it is Mr. Tremblay’s. 

The Wirness: This is a memorandum of Mr. Tremblay. 
Mr. Ernst: Your initials are at the bottom? 

The Wirness: Yes, N. MacTavish. 

Mr. Ernst: Yes. 


The Witness: “See my decision of April 14, 1931, hereunder.” 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Yes. Well, that has reference to the fact that this has been drawn to 
your attention, and you read it at that time and made this notation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, has that been the practice of your Commission, that after state- 
ments have been made—as were made by Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman—that 
they can be withdrawn by those parties and not presented to the House on an 
order for their production?—A. We have, as far as I know—I confess that I 
don’t know the rules of the House—but we have regarded, I have regarded, 
private matters, matters that would be injurious to an individual— 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Do you regard that as a private matter, a report on which an opinion 
is voiced?—-A. Have I regarded it as private? 

Q. Do you now regard that as a private matter?—A. It is a public file 
now. 

Q. I am not asking you about the file. Do you regard that particular 
paragraph in Mr. Bland’s report as private matter? 

Mr. Cuevrier: Why not ask him what he considers to be a private matter. 

Mr. Ernst: I am not interested in generalizations. 

The Witness: I cannot say that without qualification. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Well, do vou, or do you not, regard that particular paragraph as a 
private matter?—-A. I cannot answer it without qualification. 

Q. You attempted to answer that it shouid be excluded. There is only one 
ground on which it could be excluded.—-A. I say if that had gone out—just as 
we are trying to protect them now—-I thought we should regard that as a 
private matter. We do occasionally— 

Q. I am not asking what you might do. Do you or do you not regard that 
as private matter?—A. Mr. Ernst, I cannot answer that— 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Certainly you can. What is to hinder you answering yes or no as to 
whether you consider it private or not?—-A. I am saying, without amplifying, 
that I cannot. It is a public document, but, to my mind, that part should not 
go out. 

Mr. Cuevrier: That is all right, that is fair. It is a public document, but 
there is part of it which you think should not be published? 

The Wirness: I cannot say yes or no. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. All right. Now, will you answer this with regard to these two documents? 
Had Mr. Bland withdrawn his report, what would you have done then? Put it 
this way: Had Mr. Bland put in a request to the Commission at all to be 
allowed to withdraw his report, would you have permitted him to take it off 
these public files and not produce it in the House of Commons?—A. I don’t 
know that I would have, Mr. Bowman. 

Q. You don’t know that you would have?—A. No, I don’t know that I 
would have. 

Q. Well, then, whv A. Pardon me again. I have had this opinion, 
and it has been my practice, that we hold back private papers, unless they are 
absolutely called for by the House. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Which brings it right back to the question, do you regard this as a 


private document?—A. I know I regard part of it as private. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Well, do you consider Mr. Bland’s report on this file a private document? 
—A.I do, that part of it. 

Q. I see, so you divide it up?—-A. But, Mr. Bowman, I regard that part of 
it as a private document, and it was put there,—well, I cannot speak for Mr. 
Pland. 

By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. You would have put in the document, the whole document, if that part 
of it to which you took objection at the time, had not been in? You would 
have put in the whole document less that?—A. Repeat that, please. 

@. You would have put in that document, if the portion which you have 
just stated you regarded as private had not been in?—A. Certainly. 

Q. You would have put the rest in?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. That is, you would have deleted from a production to the House— 
Mr. CHEvRIER: No, that is not my question. 
Mr. Ernst: You got your answer. 
The CuatrMAN: Surely another member of the Committee is entitled to 
follow it up if you are finished. If you are not finished, then I desire to preserve 
your rights, Mr. Chevrier, so that you will not be interrupted. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Then, in connection with that report, you would have taken the responsi- 
bility upon yourself to have deleted the parts which you thought were private 
and submitted the rest to the House?—A. If they were accepted as private. I 
have been making this statement all the time, Mr. Bowman, that my opinion, 
or practice, is, that when we get sometimes a request for certain documents we 
follow the usual practice, and then if we get a second request for all of the | 
documents— 

Q. Dr. MacTavish, you know just as well as I do that you are not answer- 
ing the question.—A. Mr. Bowman, I am answering it. 

Q. With all due respect, you are not.—A. Pardon me, I am giving you an 
answer just as well as I can. J was trying to shield those two men. 

. You were trying to shield those two men against an order from the 
House of Commons?—aA. If the order from the House of Commons came in, 
as | would understand it, for all private documents, then that would go too. 

Q. Then it is a sorry state of affairs if the members of the Commission are 
going to shield someone from an order brought down from the House of Com- 
mons.—A. Oh, no. 


By Mr. eee 
Q. To what extent were you trying to inetd those people, to the extent 
of the whole document?—-A. Oh, no, to that part. 
Q. Why not say so. 
The Cuairman: I think he has said it. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Well, please answer this question: Had Mr. Bland requested permission 
to withdraw that report after the order had been made for the return of those 
papers, would you have permitted him to have done so?—A. I answered that I 
did not know whether I would have or not. I would have inquired whether the 
House would demand them or not. 
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_ Q. How could they have demanded it, Dr. MacTavish, if they did not know 
it was there?—A. Well, I think they usually know what is there, the one who 
asks for it. 

Mr. Cuevrter: This time they evidently did know. 

The Wrrness: I think so. 

Mr. Ernst: Fortunately, yes. 


By Mr, Bowman: 

Q. So the only way, apparently, that a Member of the House of Commons 
is sure that he knows what he is getting is that if he has seen the file before 
he has asked for it. 

Mr. Ernst: Or someone tells him about it, otherwise this Commission is 
all-powerful and does just what it pleases. 

Mr. Curverer: What difference is there between that and the Canadian 
National? | 

Mr. Ernst: They at least say—We decline to bring down the information 
as a matter of public policy. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Dr. MacTavish, there is something that is bothering me a good deal in 

connection with this matter. You became a member of this Commission in 
June of 1926, according to your statement this morning, and Mr. Tremblay at 
or about the same time, and on March 29, 1927, having had not more than 
eight months’ experience, you and Mr. Tremblay, without any consultation or 
reference to the man who had been on this Commission for some years and 
who was the head of it, the Chairman, make an order or direction instructing 
Messrs. Kemmis and Simmins to carry on this investigation. Can you offer me 
any explanation as to why Dr. Roche, the Chairman of the Commission, was 
not consulted about the matter, or told of it, or why the matter was not brought 
up at a formal meeting of the Commission for discussion?—A. It was brought 
up. 
Q. No, pardon me.—A. It had been, discussed before. 
Q. Let me be clear now, Dr. MacTavish. I make a practice of making 
notes as I go along of certain things I want to remember, and I put down here 
this morning that you swore in your evidence that you started in June, 1926, 
as a Civil Service Commissioner—that on March 29, 1927, Commissioner 
Tremblay and J—and I then both quoted and underlined your own words— 
without consulting Dr. Roche selected Simmins, a junior investigator, and Mr. 
Kemmis of the Examination Branch, to make this investigation. It was not 
until the 3lst of March, two days later, that Dr. Roche was, apparently, even 
advised of what was going on, whereupon he immediately recorded his dissent 
and disapproval of those subordinates being used to investigate their senior officers. 
Now, I say, can you offer me any explanation or reason as to why you two junior 
commissioners, recent appointments, took this action without the knowledge of, 
and without advising or consulting with the Chairman of the Commission? 
_ Frankly, it is bothering me, and I would like to have, if possible, an explanation 
of it.—A. Well, we had repeated complaints, just as you gentlemen have had. 
There is no use in saying you haven’t because you have, very many. We had 
all kinds of complaints. We had complaints from departments— 

Q. When you say “we” do you mean the Commission?—A. I am speaking 
now of Commissioner Tremblay and myself. We came there as new members 


of the Commission and it was new to us. There is a good deal to see through, 
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as you gentlemen no doubt realize, in the administration of the Civil Service 
Act, and we had these complaints so much that we concluded that there might 
be something in them, there might be a way to overcome these delays. 

Q. That is, apparently you and Commissioner Tremblay had conferred 
among yourselves?—A. When I say “we, I mean Commissioner Tremblay and 
myself. 

i Q. I say Commissioner Tremblay and you had conferred as between your- 
selves as to those complaints to which you refer without mentioning the matter 
to the Chairman of the Commission or consulting him with reference thereto? 
—A. Yes. We did not consult the Chairman, and there was not, according to 
your impression, anything personal in the matter at all. They were not asked 
to investigate any individual, any head of the branch, it was only as to 
procedure. | 

Q. Please don’t say according to my impression, because I have taken your 
own words here and quoted them back to you. But leaving that aside for the 
moment, as to whether that is an impression of mine or not, that subordinates 
were asked to investigate heads of branches and so forth—A. Oh, no, to 
investigate the procedure to see if they could make any suggestions of improve- 
ment. 

Q. Well, is there any reason you can offer me why the Chairman of the 
Commission should not have been consulted, or even told, what you junior 
commissioners, if I might call you that, at that time were proposing to do. 
—A. Well, without reflecting on Dr. Roche—which I would not for a moment 
want to do, and do not—my idea was that it would be better not to consult 
Dr. Roche, because I thought that he could not very well approve of it. 

Q. Why?—A. Because it had been going on, according to the charges that 
were made, or the complaints that were laid—had been going on for some 
considerable time, and it would be a reflection on Dr. Roche. 

Q. And when you say, “had been going on for some time,’ you are 
referring to the alleged delays caused by the procedure in making appointments, 
promotions, etc.?—A. Yes, all the procedure of the Commission. 

Q. All the procedure of the Commission?—A. But mostly affecting the 
organization branch and examination branch. 

Q. May I take it that that was the reason that you and Commissioner 
Tremblay issued those instructions to those two men to make this investigation 
or inquiry?—A. We did not issue as I recall it—we did not issue instructions 
to them until we took it up with the Board. 

Q. Oh, no, no, Dr. MacTavish, let us be clear?—A. Dr. Roche had an 
opportunity to approve or dissent. 

Q. No, no; let us be clear. The memo. on the file shows that on March 29, 
1927, Commissioner Tremblay and Commissioner MacTavish instructed Simmins 
and Kemmis to conduct this investigation and to use your own words of this 
morning which I took down in writing you said, “Commissioner Tremblay and 
T, without consent of Dr. Roche selected Kemmis, etc., etc., and Simmins, etc., 
ctc., “Now, it was not until the 1st of April— 

Mr. Ernst: The 31st of March. 

Q. It was not until the 31st of March, or two days later, that the matter 
came to the attention of Dr. Roche at all whereupon he immediately recorded his 
dissent, not to such an investigation and report being obtained, but to those two 
junior officials being assigned to perform that task?—-A. I presume that is correct. 

Mr. Ernst: You know it is correct. You saw the memorandum this morn- 
ing and read it. 

The Witness: Those facts you speak of, I do not know; I cannot remember 
how soon it was, but I know that Dr. Roche knew about it shortly afterwards— 
we were taking that procedure. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Obviously he could not sit as Chairman of the Commission and have an 
investigation proceeding under his nose without knowing about it?—A. Not 
likely. 

Q. I want to give you every opportunity to offer to this Committee any 
explanation you have as to why it was done on the 29th of March without 
consent of Dr. Roche and without calling a meeting of the whole Commission to 
discuss the situation, and so far you have given me one reason which you con- 
sider a good and sufficient one, namely, that because Dr. Roche had been on the 
Commission for a period of years, when these alleged delays had been taking 
place, and you thought it not proper to consult him with respect to this proposed 
investigation?—A. Oh, no, I did not say that I thought it was not proper. 

Q. I am trying to express your views. You did not think it necessary ?— 
A. I thought it was advisable not to, put it that way. 

Q. Is there any other reason?—A. Yes, many other reasons. 

Q. May we have them please?—A. I would like to make this statement that 
I had then and still have the highest regard for Dr. Roche and his actions as a 
Commissioner. It was something we were trying to find out for ourselves in 
answer to the complaints we were receiving on all hands, and especially from 
some of the deputies, as to the delays. Now, I felt that if we were to go to Dr. 
Roche about it, to tell him we were going to have this investigation, he would 
be put in the embarrassing position of having to dissent. He did dissent 
eventually. 

Q. Not on the main: question. Let us not lose sight of that fact. Dr. 
Roche in his memorandum, when it came to his attention, did not dissent as to 
there being a report or investigation; he dissented about two junior officials 
in the Commission being appointed to undertake the task?—A. That. is part 
of what I mean. He would have been—I do not like to say embarrassed—but 
he would have taken that stand which he did take. That, in one sense, is the 
usual objection he would make, that it would be the proper procedure to have 
the officials higher up make the investigation. 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, after Dr. Roche did have knowledge of this 
and recorded his dissent, you still went on with it, under the authority of your- 
self and Commissioner Tremblay?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I now have the statement that you issued instructions to Kemmis 
and Simmins to make the investigation and that even though Dr. Roche dissented 
you and Commissioner Tremblay could still have carried on?—A. Yes. 

Q. And from time to time you knew that Dr. Roche did dissent from the 
judgments of Commissione1 Tremblay and yourself and still the matters went on 
because the majority of the Commission governs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, then, does that not rather take away your ground that the reason 
you did not want to consult Dr. Roche about the matter was because he might 
object to it, he having been in the saddle while this condition so complained 
against was going on?—-A. Mr. Chairman, he did dissent and it did go on 
afterwards, but he could not dissent before. Dr. Roche constantly dissented 
throughout the whole procedure as I recall it. 

Q. That is quite true, Dr. MacTavish, I am only dealing with your reason 
given here. You gave to me as a reason why Commissioner Tremblay and 
yourself appointed these men without the knowledge of and without the approval 
of Dr. Roche, and without even consulting him in connection with the matter, 
was because having been one of the Commissioners when these delays occurred you 
thought he would not approve of such an investigation being held, and I say 
that you and Commissioner Tremblay knew, at that time, that whether he did 
or did not approve, it still went on, if you two said it should go on?—A. It did 
not go on without his knowledge of it. 
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Q. Please, Mr. MacTavish, I do not know whether I lack the facility to 
express myself clearly or whether you lack the power to comprehend my questions, 
but you are not answering my question; you are stealing away from it—A. Not 
purposely. 

Q. I am not suggesting that. I am talking about results?—-A. Yes. 

Q. The point I want you to answer, if you will, is this: Both Commissioner 
Tremblay and yourself knew on the 29th day of March, 1927 that whether or 
not Dr. Roche consented or dissented you had the power to order this investi- 
gation?—A. Or any other investigation, yes. 

Q. You knew that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Knowing it, I say do you think your reason is a very cogent one when 
you say that you and Commissioner Tremblay ordered this investigation without 
his knowledge because you thought he might dissent?—-A. We might have ordered 
it secretly, but we did not. 

Q. We will not have a play of words. The fact remains that you and 
Commissioner Tremblay did order it without reference to your fellow Com- 
missioner, without advising him and giving him any knowledge of it?—A. We 
thought it was a good way of finding out; and what I wanted to find out I did 
find out. 

Q. Is there any other reason why this was done?—A. No. I would like to 
make a recapitulation when I have an opportunity, but probably you want to ask 
me more questions. 

Q. No. I am trying to give you every opportunity to give every reason and 
explanation, but you have raised one matter that is troubling me greatly as to 
why two Commissioners, comparatively recently appointed, without the knowledge 
or approval or even consulting the Chairman of the Commission, appointed these 
two gentlemen to conduct this investigation. I want to give you every opportunity 
possible to answer that question?—-A. As I said this morning, after we came 
there, and continuously, there were complaints, we might say, from all sides— 
you yourself know about some of the complaints—we had them from members . 
of Parliament, from individuals, and from heads of -.departments—all kinds of 
complaints. To most of them we did not pay any attention, but there were these 
complaints right under our noses as to delays, and that the machinery did not 
operate quickly enough. Now, we discussed that, and there was in my mind 
no other reason—I had no motive or intention of investigating an individual, 
especially the Chairman. 

Q. There is no suggestion of the Chairman being investigated?—A. Or the 
Secretary or the head of any branch. No individual was in my mind at all. I 
repeatedly said that to the ones who approached me about it. There was a good 
deal of talk in the Commission offices, and a good deal of excitement, I may say, 
or stir, about the matter—far more than anyone might expect—and anyone who 
spoke to me about it—and numerous ones did—received the answer there was 
no intention to investigate any individual. The report, as far as I was concerned, 
was as to procedure, any suggested improvements, and we went about it. 
Apparently, on the file there were two days elapsed before Dr. Roche made his 
dissent. 

Q. Before he had any opportunity of making it; let us be fair?—A. I will say 
apparently two days elapsed. I do not very well recall the time, that is, the 
intervening time, for I have not seen that file except this morning, but I will say, 
and I speak for myself, I thought that that was a good way to find out if these 
men were capable of making a report and find out from them whether there was 
any improvement to be made in the machinery—I call it the machinery. That 
was all that was done in my mind, nothing else, no invididual at all; and I 
repeatedly said that to the ones that spoke to me about it—the Secretary, Mr. 
Bland, and especially the Secretary and Mr. Putman. I was rather surprised 
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when the report was made by Messrs. Kemmis and Simmins, as to the extent of 
it, and it was altogether beyond what I had expected, but what Mr. Bowman 
called the drastic changes in the Commission’s procedure—was not considered by 
me at all, at least, except as a sideline; and the net result of the whole thing—you 
may call it the gross result, because there was neither net or gross result—was 
that we abandoned it, and I was satisfied that things were not in any bad shape; 
they were going about as well as they could, and that we were not able to speed 
up, and there was no reason for any drastic changes. Mr. Bland afterwards told 
me several times, when I spoke to him about it, that one or two changes, as I said 
to Mr. Bowman, had been made as a result of the report. Just what they are I 
do not remember, but they were not important. You might look at it this way, 
that the report was not of any consequence, as I see it, after it was made. I 
thought that there might be chances for improvement before it was made, but 
I was convined afterwards that things were going all right, and I think that this 
Committee ought to give us that much credit. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Dr. MacTavish, if I am not interrupting you, I say to you frankly, in 
- ease you want to offer any explanation of the situation, I am considerably 
puzzled by your statement when you say that the report was not of any conse- 
quence, when I find your signature to a memorandum, referring to the report 
and after it was in your possession, and after you had the reports of the officials, 
the heads of the branches, in which you say, “We will have to consider what 
action shall be taken on the conduct of these officials’ who had, apparently 
presumed to submit a report in opposition to the Kemmis report, their report 
in opposition thereto apparently not being one which you considered authorized? 
—A. In my opinion, and I say it quite respectfully, Mr. Chairman, that is 
probably the least important item on that file, as far as this investigation is 
concerned,— 

Q. Unfortunately, Mr. MacTavish, and I say it respectfully, as one of the 
gentlemen who have to come to a conclusion in this matter, in my opinion, that 
memorandum was one of the most important things, and therefore I am trying, 
in fairness to you, to give you every opportunity to give me any fact or explan- 
ation or information which might influence my opinion in respect to that matter? 
_ —A. That I will try to do. That memorandum amounted only to this, largely, 
I would think, if I might put it in that way, that we were arrogant or high- 
hatted enough to be offended because reports were put in without authority of 
the Commission; and with them we were considering what action we would take. 
That to my mind is the only significance of that memorandum. We might have 
considered them and congratulated, as I said before, the persons who made them. 
We certainly acted upon them, as against the other report. They were an offset 
to the other. 

Q. The statement you are now making to the Committee is very different 
from the explanation you gave of that memorandum this morning. May I take 
the statement which you are now making to be the correct one?—A. You can give 
me this credit, that this morning questions were being bandied back and forth and 
I had not a proper conception of them. Mr. Ernst gave me every opportunity, 
but I had not a chance to make an explanation, but I make that explanation now 
and that is my conception of that memorandum. 

Q. And I may take that as your final explanation of the matter, rather 
than the ones which you gave this morning?—A. Yes, I see no other, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
Q. I want just one or two other points cleared up for my satisfaction. Were 
there any other instructions given to either Mr. Kemmis or Mr. Simmins by you 
or by any one to your knowledge, as to what they were to report upon, either 


verbally or in writing?—A. Nothing except— 
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Q. Other than this letter from Mr. Foran to them, of April Ist, 1927, in 
which he told them they were relieved from all work in order to conduct the 
investigation?—A. Yes, they had no instructions from me. 

Q. Or from anybody with your knowledge?—-A. Not with my knowledge, 
except, as I say, as to speeding up. That is the only thing of any consequence 
that I recollect. 

Q: You say as to speeding up. Had they instructions?—A. That is the only 
instruction from me,— nothing except that. 

Q. What instructions had they from you verbally or otherwise?—A. To do 
what they could to improve our procedure to eliminate delays. 

Q. In making appointments and promotions?—A. Yes. I had no other 
motive. 

Q. I am not questioning your motive for the moment, but am asking what 
actually happened?—A. I certainly gave no other instructions. That was what 
we wanted. 

Q. So that, so far as you are concerned, anything which their report covers 
other than the matter of procedure which might be adopted for the purpose of 
speeding up appointments and promotions, was extraneous to the instructions 
which they had from you?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I would like to ask how are meetings of the Commissioners called, that 
is, the regular meetings of the Commission?—A. Oh, very informally. Usually 
the Chairman will,— the Chairman could tell you better than I, but we would 
say to the secretary to ask if the Commissioners could hold a meeting. We hold 
a formal meeting twice a week, but any extra one would be at the call of the 
Chairman or at the call or suggestion of any Commissioner, if it was convenient, 
back and forth between ourselves, or through the secretary. 

Q. If it became necessary to hold a special meeting of the Commission, I 
presume each Commissioner would be notified and given an agenda for the 
meeting?—A. Oh, yes, if he is there to attend it, an endeavour would be made 
to notify him. I might say this, that if there was any matter in which his 
colleagues knew he was particularly interested, or if it was in his department, it 
would not be dealt with during his absence. 

Q. When yourself and Commissioner Tremblay came to the conclusion to 
appoint this committee to investigate the procedure of the Commission, were 
all the Commissioners notified?-—A. I do not remember. I cannot answer that. 
I do not remember whether Dr. Roche was or not. 

@. Well, if Dr. Roche was not notified of the meeting and was not present, 
would that be a legally called meeting of the Commission?—A. No, that would 
not be—if he was not notified it would not be a regular meeting of the Com- 
mission, 

Q. And if that was not a legally called meeting of the Commission, could 
the Commission transact any business which would be legal?—A. Pardon me? 

Q. If that meeting at which the investigators were appointed was not a 
legally called meeting of the Commission, would anything that the Commission 
would do at that meeting be legal?—-A. Oh, quite. I could myself ask or instruct 
anyone to make a report to me on anything, without consulting anybody; and 
have done it. 

Q. Then, in that case, if any two Commissioners are interested in any 
particular thing, all they have to do is to call a meeting? 


The CuarrMaAn: They do not need to call a meeting. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Or meet together?—A. That would not be what we would call a board 
meeting. Two might get together and say, We will do so and so. I might 
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ask the chief of the examination branch to report to me on something or other, 
or I might ask the head French examiner, or anybody for that matter; or two 
might, or three; but for a regular meeting of the Commission, with minutes taken 
and such like, all would be notified. 

Q. But that is a different thing from investigating the whole organization 
or the whole routine of the Commission itself, its whole procedure in carrying 
out its business. You were here not asking for a report on some one particular 
person or thing, but you are asking for a report on the whole procedure that 
the Commission worked under, and as to how that procedure might be changed? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose, one would think, that the Chairman would be interested in 
improving the efficiency of the Commission?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And yet you did not inform the Chairman that you were holding this 
meeting to appoint a committee or a commission to investigate the working 
of the Commission?—A. As J say, Mr. MacInnis, I do not remember whether 
he was notified or not; he may have been. I think Dr. Roche could speak 
probably as to that more confidently than I can. I do not recall that part of it. 

Q. Well, do you not consider it a very reasonable thing that he should be 
notified?—A. It would be reasonable; but do you see this, the Act gives the 
Commissioner any means he likes to take to get information. If I, as a Com- 
missioner, wish certain information I can take means to get it; but I do not 
act on it without calling my colleagues together. So that, if I wish to make 
suggestions, and such like, I can call anybody and get information, but I have 
no power to put it into effect. The moment we would start to put anything into 
effect, then certainly everybody would be notified; at least the three Com- 
missioners would be notified. 

Q. Do you not think that before you put it into effect at all, in a major 
matter of this kind, not only the getting of the information but how you would 
go about getting that information should have been considered?—A. As I say, 
there was no secret about that. I do not recall whether Dr. Roche was notified 
of this meeting or whether there was a mecting in the ordinary way. There 
are two days difference apparently between the time of that one minute and 
the date when Dr. Roche made his notation. I do not recall whether he was at 
a meeting and discussed it with us or not. 

Q. Did you ever discuss the matter with him, before you and Commissioner 
Tremblay had decided on appointing this committee?—A. I think I answered 
this morning that I did not, and I do not recall that I ever did. I do not think 
I discussed it with Dr. Roche before. I thought that was a good thing to do. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 

Dr. MacTavish, look at this chart contained in the report, in what we might 
call the Kemmis-Simmins report, the second chart which shows the Chairman at 
the top and then a commissioner of organization, and a commissioner of ex- 
amination; if this had been put into effect, would that have considerably cut the 
activities of the Chairman of the Board, reducing his activities?—A. None 
whatever. 

The Cuairman: I think, Doctor, you should read the report before you 
make that answer. 


Mr. Ernst: The body of the report makes it apparent that it would. 
The CuHarrMAN: The report is very sweeping. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. If the report had been accepted, would it in any way have interferred 
with the operation of the Act, so far as the merit system is concerned?—A. I 
do not know that it would, as I said before. I would have to repeat it, Mr. 


Chevrier, that I never seriously considered this report. 
[Dr. N. MacTavish.] 
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Q. When you say you did not seriously consider it, just a casual glance 
at the files which Mr. Ernst showed me a moment ago, shows a report, I think, 
from Mr. Bland to the effect that if this report were carried out it would 
seriously affect the merit system. Did you seriously consider that?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the report was never adopted?—A. No, it was never adopted at 
all. It was a surprise to me. 

Q. What was a surprise to you?—A. This proceeding. I never asked for 
anything like that. 


| By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. The whole thing that prompted you to set up this investigation was 
your desire to speed up and improve the work of the Commission?—A. Nothing 
else. 

Q. I have not had an opportunity of reading the report submitted, but have 
just glanced through this report, and I wish to ask you a question. Do you 
want to tell me now that there was nothing suggested in this report that you 
thought would be accepted and put into operation?—A. I spoke to Mr. Bland 
about it, after it was put in, and we discussed it, and I asked him—you see 
there is no record of this and this is just my recollection—if he thought there 
was anything we could adopt from that report which would be beneficial, and 
he replied saying that there probably were some things, and that as soon as 
they could they would put them into effect. Just what they were I cannot 
recall; but I understand they had been put into effect, but they were minor 
things, as to elimination of delays. 

Q. Did the report of those others, that is, Mr. Bland, Mr. Putman, Miss 
Saunders and the others, in the report that you got from them in any way 
influence you against accepting this report or acting on this report?—A. Well, 
I would not have been in favour of it, whether they were put in or not. They 
were a verification of my own feelings in the matter. 

Q. So that you carefully perused all the reports that were presented to you? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. You said that the memoranda received from various members of the 
staff were a verification of your own conclusions in the matter?—A. No, I do 
not think I said that, Mr. MacInnis. I think I said that even if they had not 
made these reports, I would not have been in favour of adopting the report 
as presented by Messrs. Kemmis and Simmins. 

Q. I thought that was your reply to the question asked by Mr. Vallance. 
Did the Commissioners as a whole ever discuss and consider this report?—A. I 
think not. I think I replied to that effect before. If we did, I do not remember 
it. 

Q. You never discussed it and went over it clause by clause to find out 
just what was really in it, and as to whether it would be workable?—A. The 
reports were sent to us individually, and, as I recall it, nobody thought it was 
worth while bringing us all together over it. I know I did not. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. It was not worth while, Doctor, either to bring the Commission together 
to discuss the feasibility or possibility of setting up such an investigation com- 
mittee, nor yet after you had set it up you did not think it was important 
enough to call the three Commissioners together to discuss the report—is that 
it?—A. I was satisfied that things were going along pretty well, and that the 
complaints we had received had no foundation; and therefore I asked for 
nothing further. I did not want any further investigation; I was satisfied with 
the procedure. 

[Dr. N. MacTavish.] 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. You say you were satisfied with the procedure. How did you satisfy 
yourself? When the committee was appointed you were not satisfied?—A. No, 
because, as a Commission, we received complaints from time to time that there 
were unnecessary delays. That was one reason. 

Q. That was the reason for appointing Kemmis and Simmins to investigate 
the procedure?—A. Yes. 

Q. When Kemmis and Simmins made the report, you had satisfied your- 
self that there was nothing in these reports which you were getting as to delays? 
—A. I did not say “ nothing” but— 

Q. I beg to differ. That is my conclusion from what you have said?— 
A. You see you must give me some leeway. 

Q. I am giving you all the leeway you wish to take?—A. If you got that 
impression, I did not intend to leave that impression. I discussed with Mr. 
Bland whether there was anything in the report of Messrs. Kemmis and Sim- 
mins which could be adopted and used by the Commission to improve things, 
and his reply, as I recall it, was that there might be one or two things, but 
there was nothing of very great consequence. And he said to me since, that 
one or two things have in the course of time been adopted. But in my estima- 
tion Messrs. Kemmis and Simmins departed from the original intention and 
made suggestions which, as far as I was concerned, were not to be entertained 
at all. 

Q. Here is a peculiar situation, as it appears to me. First you appointed 
a committee, Kemmis and Simmins, over Mr. Bland’s head, to investigate pro- 
cedure; and. then after they reported to you, you asked Mr. Bland whether 
there was anything in their report worthwhile or not?—A. Yes. 


Q. Would it not have been better to appoint Mr. Bland in the first place, 
to ask him to investigate the procedure and give it to you direct?—A. It would 
not have been quite as satisfactory or convincing to me. 


Q. Let me put it again to you. You appointed the committee of two, Mr. 
Simmins and Mr. Kemmis. The Chairman very properly pointed out that it 
was a very unusual thing to appoint subordinates to investigate the work of 
their superiors. Now then, after having received their report, you go to Mr. 
Bland and you ask him: Here is a report from the committee that was appointed 
to investigate the procedure in connection with our routine work. Will you let 
me know whether there is anything in there which is of any value or not?— 
A. That is not quite the situation, Mr. MacInnis. 

Q. Not in so many words, but it is in effect, is it not?-A. He had already 
made his report. 

Q. Who had already made his report?—A. Mr. Bland and some others 
had made a report in rebuttal; and I had, I mean to say, many discussions with 
Mr. Bland about the whole thing, before the reports were in and after; and 
I have every confidence—I had then and still have—in Mr. Bland. And as 
a result of the report of Messrs. Kemmis and Simmins, we took no action of 
any material consequence. I was convinced that things were going along 
pretty well, and that the complaints that we had received were not justified. 


Q. What convinced you that things were going on pretty well, that is, 
that things were going on all right, from the time that the committee was 
appointed until the committee made its report?—A. No, I do not say that. 
Their reports and the reports that we received in rebuttal and discussions that 
I had had as well. 


Q. When Mr. Tremblay and yourself were appointed to the Commission, 
the appointment of this committee to investigate the procedure was one of the 
first things that you did?—A. Oh, no, this was six months or more afterwards. 
[Dr. N. MacTavish.] 
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Q. Very well, we will leave that part out. But you were receiving com- 
plaints, that is Mr. Tremblay and vourself were receiving complaints that there 
was undue delay in making appointments?—A. Yes, and in the examinations, 
in effect, the general procedure, all the business and machinery. 


Q. In order to find out just whereabouts in the routine of making the 
appointments this delay occurred, Mr. Tremblay and yourself came to the 
conclusion that you would appoint a committee to investigate?—A. If you call 
it a committee. 


Q. And you appointed Mr. Kemmis and Mr. Simmins?—A. Yes. 


Q. And then some time was taken to investigate, and then they made a 
report to you?—A. Yes. 


@. And when they made the report you had come to the conclusion, by the 
time you had received the report, that there was no foundation to the complaints. 
and that the appointments were made about as fast as they could be made?— 
A. Oh, not then, no, I had not before we received it. 


@. But by the time you had received the report?—A. Do you mean after 
they had been perused? 

Q@. After you looked it over,—you said you did not give it any consideration 
whatever, so that you must have found out by that time that the procedure 
was quite proper?—-A. No, I think you have misconstrued what I said. 

Q. Say it again, then?—-A. Do you wish me to repeat it? 

@. Yes.—A. I intended to say this, if not in so many words, that after the 
iirst report had been handed in,— 

Q. What first report?—A. Kemmis’ and Simmins’ report, and then we had 
received the unauthorized reports,—we had some trouble this morning over 
those unauthorized reports,—but after we had received those reports and con- 
sidered them and discussed the matter, not at a board meeting, as I recall it, 
but I know I did with Mr. Bland several times and with Mr. Putman, I came 
to the conclusion that the complaints we had received had no justification. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. But that was after receiving the original report of Simmins and Kemmis 
and the other reports?—-A. Yes, all of them. It was not before the first two or 
immediately after the first two; it was after they were all in. 

Mr. Ernst: Simmins’ report says they were all wrong; so that that did 
not convince him. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 

Q. In order to get it clear in my own mind, you did go over the report 
submitted by the two gentlemen to whom you had confided the task of making 
some sort of a report?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you did go over the reports, among which are those of the two 
ladies mentioned this morning?—A. Yes. 

Q. And am I right that it was after reading the report of the two and then 
the five reports that you came to the conclusion that things were going on as 
well as was practicable, and there was no need to take action on that report?— 
A. Yes, but we are losing sight of the factor, after the five had been asked by 
somebody to make a report,—I do not know who it was,—we as a board gave 
instructions that others, heads of branches or in important positions, should 
make a report also; so that there were further reports. And as a result of the 
whole thing no action was taken. 

Q. But you considered all the reports?—A. We considered them all. I was 
quite convinced, as far as I was concerned, and I had given it a good deal of 
attention. 

[Dr. N. MacTavish.] 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Dr. MacTavish, how long did it take to make the report by these two 
gentlemen?—A. According to the file, [ think they had it in pretty soon; I 
think this morning it was said ten days. 

Mr. Ernst: The authorization went out on the 1st April, and the report 
came in complete and bound on the 12th. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. In a case like this I suppose there is an original report, one copy—to 
whom would that first copy go? To those who authorized the investigation ?— 
A. I would think so, but I do not know. As I recall it, it went to pretty nearly 
everybody, or nearly everybody got a copy. 

Q. It says it is to the Commissioners, and concludes in this manner: 

This report represents a careful analysis of existing conditions. It is 
considered that the suggestions made in the report are warranted by the 
conditions found and that their adoption would be in the interest not 
only of efficiency, but also economy. 


They took some ten days, I understand, to investigate and make this report. 
Now, in reply to a question by my friend on the left (Mr. Chevrier) in regard 
to your perusal of these reports, you say you have read all these reports?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And, after reading them, you decided that those things which had been 
pointed out to you as needing remedy, were not in existence?—A. I would not 
say that they were not in existence; but the suggestions, in my opinion, should 
not be adopted. 

I might say this also, Mr. Vallance, that before taking any action as to 
these reports, we called before the board and asked each one who had a report 
to make in rebuttal, if he or she had anything to add to that, and gave each 
individual an opportunity to say anything that he had to say. But, even if they 
had said anything more, it was not necessary. 

Q. Now, Doctor, is there, in the records of the Commission, any comment 
on this report? Is there in the records of the Commission itself any comment 
by any or all of the Commissioners in your files to-day?—A. I do not think 
So. 

By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Here is the file, and I have gone through it and I am sure there is not?— 
A. I think there is not. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


@. It seems to me, after listening to all the testimony to-day, that in the 
matter of determining a new policy,—and that was what you were after?—A. 
We wanted to get the facts. 

Q. You did not deem it necessary to call together the three Commissioners, 
at least you do not remember you did?—A.. I did not. 

Q. But you and Commissioner Tremblay took it upon yourselves,—I do 
not say you had not the right, but it would appear to me, as one sitting here 
on this Committee, that in a matter of this importance at least the Chairman 
and the other Commissioners, the three of you, should have gone into the matter 
rather fully before you even suggested an investigation, and then once you had 
an investigation, to have gone into the report very fully, and probably arrived at 
the conclusion to which you arrived?—A. I do not like to say that this Com- 
mittee attaches more importance to it than I did, but apparently it does. I did 
not attach much importance to it. I was looking after some information as to 
the speeding up, in regard to complaints; and I was satisfied; and that was the 
answer, as far as I was concerned, in a nutshell. 


The CuairMAN: Thank you, Dr. MacTavish. 
oe [Dr. N. MacTavish.] 
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CuarLes H. Buann, recalled. . 

Mr. Cuevrier: Is there any objection now to any of the other witnesses 
hearing the evidence. 

Mr. Ernsr: Not unless you have any objection. 

Mr. CuHevrier: I have none at all. 

Mr. Ernst: If we get Commissioner Tremblay on the stand, it is now a 


quarter past five, we cannot finish with him; and J think it is better to go on 
with Mr. Bland. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

(. With reference to the Kemmis and Simmins report, you have heard the 
evidence this morning and various quotations from the file?—A. Yes. 

@. You heard the minute read of March 29, 1927 by Mr. MacTavish and 
Mr. Tremblay, directing that Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis be instructed to 
submit to the Commissioners whatever suggestions they may have with reference 
to possible improvements in the methods and procedure of the Commission?—A. 
Yes. 

@. When were you, as chief examiner, first consulted in reference to the 
matter?—A. I think, Mr. Ernst, the matter was discussed with me, or was 
brought to my attention, some days prior to that by Commissioner Tremblay. 

Mr. CHEvrier: Would it not be proper that Commissioner Tremblay should. 
now be called in? 

Mr. Ernst: Yes, I think he should be in to hear Mr. Bland’s evidence. 

The CHairMAN: The Commissioner can read this in the record in the morn- 
ing. 

The Witness: As I was saying, my recollection is that some few days 
before the date of this Minute—March 29—Commissioner Tremblay called Mr. 
Putman and myself into his office; I think Dr. MacTavish was there. I must 
confess I am not clear on the date, but that is my recollection. And the 
suggestion was made that the Commissioners had considered the desirability of 
having a report made by the two members of the staff mentioned. Mr. Putman 
and myself were told it, I think, by the Commissioners with the view of having 
our opinion on the matter placed before them. We asked the Commissioners. 
what the object of the investigation was, and on being told that it was with the 
intention of securing from these two gentlemen ideas which might tend towards. 
improvement in the methods of the Commission, we expressed ourselves as 
desirous, ourselves, of securing any improvements that could be effected, but we 
did not think it was desirable that these two gentlemen, or in fact any junior 
members of the staff, should be selected to carry out an investigation in this 
way. 

Our arguments apparently did not meet with the agreement of the Commis- 
sioners, and after a very brief discussion along those lines the interview was 
closed, and that was the only intimation, or only discussion, we had with the 
Commissioners prior to the Minute that you have just read. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Do you remember at any time near the time the Minute was made 
whether any further discussion took place between Commissioners MacTavish 
and Tremblay and yourself and Mr. Putman?—A. Perhaps, this is entirely 
memory, and it is five years ago— 


By Mr. Ernst: 
I find Mr. Putman in his report, or memorandum, states in his opening 
paragraph: 


{[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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On March 29th, Mr. Bland and the undersigned were called— 

Mr. Cuevrirr: I do not like to interfere, but I think Mr. Ernst would be 
the first to admit that it is going some distance to put it that way. Let the 
- witness have the use of the file to refresh his memory, but Mr. Tremblay makes 
a statement there-— 

Mr. Ernst: I will probably save time— 

Mr. Cuevrier: But the rules of evidence should not be entirely disregarded. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just a moment. Can you from your own recollection, without reference 
to this file, answer Mr. Ernst’s question?—A. I can answer that, to my 
recollection, I am not positive of the exact date, but shortly before the Minute 
was passed the interview I have described took place. 

@. Do you remember any other interview taking place at or about that 
time than the one you have described?—A. I remember discussing it very 
briefly with Dr. MacTavish in his office, but whether just before the Minute or 
just after I cannot recall. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

@. And what was the effect of that discussion?—A. Practically the same. 

@. Were you at any time prior to the report you made told by the Commis- 
sioners you should make a report?—A. Yes. 

@. When?—A. At the date Mr. Putman and I had been called into Mr. 
Tremblay’s office and discussed the matter. 

@. What was said?—A. We said we would like to have our views considered 
by them, and we were told that even if this report was first presented we would 
have an opportunity of presenting our views upon it—for the Commissioners’ 
consideration. 

Q. Was it after that you made the memorandum in reply to Messrs. Kemmis 
and Simmins?—A. It was both after that and as a result of the instructions 
received from the Secretary to do so. 

Q. To whom did you hand those conclusions?—A. To the Secretary, who 
instructed me to make them. 

@. I do not want to go over your report. Does your report in so far as 
it is substantive contain your considered judgment of Messrs. Kemmis and 
Simmins’ proposals?—-A. It did and it does. 

Q. After that report was made did any interview take place between you 
and the Commissioners?—A. Yes. 

Q. Commissioners Tremblay and MacTavish?—A. I think it was between 
the three Commissioners; the Chairman, as well as Commissioners Tremblay 
and MacTavish, were present at a meeting in the Board Room when, if my 
recollection is correct, all three, Miss Saunders, Mr. Putman and myself, were 
called into the Board room and the question raised as to the authorization of the 
reports we had presented. 

Q. Tell us the whole conversation. It may be painful, but I would like you 
to give it fully—A. I will gladly tell the Committee everything I know about 
it. I have nothing to hide. At this meeting, I think, the inference was made 
that the reports we had presented were not authorized. I replied that in the 
first place Commissioners Tremblay and MacTavish, when speaking to me about. 
it, had said that when the Kemmis-Simmons’ report was in I would have oppor- 
tunity to place my views before them. In the second place the Secretary had 
called me to his office, handed me the report, and instructed me to make a report 
on it. Those were my reasons for making my report. 

Q. Anything said about the contents of the report?—A. I do not think 


they were discussed. 
[Mr. C. H. Bland.} 
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Q. At that or any other time were you asked by Commissioners Tremblay, 
or MacTavish, or Dr. Roche, or any of them, to alter your report in any way?— 
I do not think that question came up at all, until the time of the Order of the 
House for the return of these papers. 

Q. Then what was done?—A. At that time the question was raised whether 
or not the paragraph of my report dealing with the gentlemen who made it 
should be in the papers that were to be sent to the House. 

Q. Who raised the question?—A. I am not certain whether both Commis- 
sioners were present or not. My recollection is it was Commissioner Tremblay. 

Q. What happened?—A. I replied that at the time I made the report I 
carefully considered what I had said, that I had not made the statement as any 
charge against the officer concerned but, on account of my desire to assist the 
Commissioners to place a proper appraisal upon the recommendations made; 
that at that time I believed that the facts were true, that subsequent to that 
time there had been a decided improvement in the habits of the gentleman in 
question, and that I could not see my way clear to make any change in the 
original statement I had made. 

Q. Dr. MacTavish in his evidence this afternoon said you told him if you 
had to make your report again vou would not have made the statement—A. I 
do not recall saying that. I think my words were what I have just given you 
now. 

Q. That you could not alter the statement?—A. Well I want to be entirely 
fair to the gentleman. I said his conduct and habits had improved considerably 
since that time, and I think I would go as far as to say that at the present time 
I could not make the same statement, it would not be true, but at that time the 
statement was true, and I left it as it was. 


Q. Did you, at any time, intimate to Dr. MacTavish that you would be 
willing to delete that statement, were you making the report to-day under the 
same conditions?—A. No, certainly not. 

Q. Dr. MacTavish further states this afternoon that he spoke to you and | 
to Mr. Foran more than once with reference to the charges or the accuracy of 
that paragraph in your report about making investigations. Have you any 
comment to make on that?—-A. I have no recollection of Commissioner Mac- 
Tavish speaking to me about that, but I think I should point out one fact that 
perhaps has not been brought to the attention of the Committee so far; the 
statements I made were based upon the habits of the gentleman in question 
previous to the time of the report. He had been with the Commission for 7 or 
8 years prior to that. These events had taken place some four or five years 
before. After the report was made I have no recollection of Commissioner 
MacTavish speaking to me on that particular point. 


Q. In the concluding paragraph of your report you say:— 


In conclusion I wish to say that I am heartily in accord with any 
possible improvements in the methods and procedure of the Commission, 
and that I will work enthusiastically with yourself and the Commissioners 
to effect them. 

If, however, the present suggestions of Messrs. Kemmis and Simmins, 
ill-informed and perversive as I consider them, are accepted as a whole, 
they can have one effect and one effect only, namely weakening of the 
administration of the Civil Service Act, with the ultimate result, if per- 
sisted in, of the loss of public confidence in the Civil Service Commission 
and the destruction of the merit system. 


Could you enlarge on that and explain what you mean?—A. Well if this Com- 
mittee, after reading the report of the first two gentlemen, cannot feel that that 
statement is true, I do not think I can add anything to it. 

{Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. As a result of the Kemmis-Simmins report where would you have been 
placed with relation to examinations? Would the examination results have 
gone through your hands?—A. I was not considering myself — 

Q. No, but I am asking that question?—A. No, I take it they would not go 
through my hands. 

~  Q. They would go—?—A. From the examiner to the Commissioner. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And if I may follow that up, that Commissioner according to this report 
would have the power to make the appointment without consulting the other 
two Commissioners at all—A. I would like to say that it is a long time since I 
I have read that report, because I have tried to keep it out of my mind—every 
time I think of it I get so mad I can’t talk. I do not even recall now what is in 
it in detail, but those were my conclusions at the time and they are my conclu- 
sions still. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. And from the man who happened to make the reclassifications that 
would go direct to the Commissioner designated.—A. As I understood. 

Q. And both you and Mr. Foran would be eliminated from the picture?— 
A. Yes, as I understood. 

Q. And your sole functions would have been to maintain discipline?—A. I 
could not find my functions in the report. 

Q. Well that was the substance of the report, as you recollect?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. That is not the reason you made your report?—-A. I made the report for 
the reasons given in my report. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. And that would throw the door wide open to abuse, that was your con- 
clusion at the time, wasn’t it?—A. I do not think I can amplify, or enlarge, or 
clarify, what I said at the time. 

Q. Now I want to ask you a question which may be embarrassing. Prior 
to this investigation had either Commissioner Tremblay or Commissioner Mac- 
Tavish made any attempt to influence you against applying the merit system 
strictly on any occasion?—A. I can only answer by saying that throughout, not 
only with Commissioner Tremblay and Commissioner MacTavish, but through- 
out my experience in the Civil Service Commission I have endeavored to place 
before the Commissioners the full facts as I found them and in this particular 
case as in others, and with these particular Commissioners as with others, my 
recommendations naturally have not always been accepted. 

Q. Well would you answer the question a little differently? Have they ever 
tried to induce you personally to do things which you did not regard as in the 
interests of the merit system?—A. They have endeavored to show me at times 
that I was wrong, but I did not think I was wrong so I did not change. 

Q. You are still not answering the question—A. This is as close as I can 
get to it. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Was there no time you might have admitted you were wrong?—A. Oh, 


of course, many times. 
[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I am asking whether prior to this Kemmis and Simmins report they tried 
to influence you to apply what you did not consider the merit system to your 
ratings?—A. On certain occasions the recommendations I have made have been 
questioned by the Commissioners, and they have discussed them with me, 
thinking I was wrong. I may have been wrong, but I did not think so, and I 
did not change them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Right or wrong, Mr. Bland, I want to say, in justice or 
deference to you, whichever it may be, that I have never vet found a file in 
which your recommendation did not recommend the person who stood first in the 
order of merit. JI have read over one hundred files. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Have they attempted to influence you to place first candidates who did 
not stand first in the order of merit in the ratings?—A. Oh, no, I do not want 
to infer that is the situation at ali. 

Q. At any time prior, or since?—A. No, I do not recall a case of that kind. 

The CuatrMANn: Anything else? 


Mr. CuHeEvrier: Not at this stage. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Did Dr. MacTavish or Mr. Tremblay ever discuss with you before this 
Committee was appointed, that is Kemmis and Simmins, did they ever discuss 
with you the undue delay in making appointments?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. In your judgment are you familiar with Simmins, or perhaps he did not 
come under your immediate supervision?—A. No. 

@. Kemmis did?—A. Yes. 

Q. At that time did you consider Kemmis a qualified person to make the © 
investigation?—A. I did not, no. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like Mr. Kemmis to be here to-morrow, I have a 
few questions to ask him. And I think Mr. Ernst desires Commissioner 
Tremblay. 

Mr. Ernst: Commissioner Tremblay and Dr. Roche. 

The CHarrMAN: I am going to direct that the reports made by Mr. Bland, 
Mr. Putman, et al, in connection with this matter be cepied rather than go into’ 
the report, and copy handed to each member of the Committee. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Friday, the 22nd of April at 3.30 p.m. 


(Mr. C. H. Bland.] 


House oF CoMMONS, 


April 22, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into appointments to and the 
control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the ad- 
ministration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 3.30 p.m. 
Mr. Lawson presiding. 


CHARLES H. BLanp, recalled. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

@. Mr. Bland, there was a question I omitted to ask you yesterday that I 
would now like to ask. JI do not know whether you can answer it or not, but 
yesterday Dr. MacTavish stated in his evidence that you did not tell him, and he 
felt that you ought to have told him, about the grounds you had against Mr. 
Kemmis and Mr. Simmins, both you and Mr. Putman, prior to the investigation 
being held. Have you anything to say with reference to that?—A. Why, yes. 
At the interview to which I referred yesterday between Commissioners Tremblay 
and MacTavish, and Mr. Putman and myself, that was one of the points discussed. 
As I said yesterday, when the Commissioners advised us that they had decided to 
proceed with the investigation by the two officers in question, Mr. Putman and 
myself intimated to the Commissioners that we felt it was inadvisable for them 
to proceed with the investigation, and particularly to proceed with those two 
particular investigators, and the reasons we gave were the reasons which I inti- 
mated in my report. 

Q. Which you intimated in your report?—A. Exactly. 

Q. That is, prior to the Minute ordering the investigation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Prior to the Minute of March 29th, 1927, ordering the investigation?— 
A. Yes. 

Mr. Ernst: Thank you, that is all. 


Witness retired. 


J. E. TREMBLAY, recalled. - 


The CHAIRMAN: You have already been sworn, Mr. Tremblay? 
The Witness: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Mr. Tremblay, do you recollect when Mr. Kemmis and Mr. Simmins 
were asked to make a report on the organization,—let me read the exact words: 
To submit to the Commissioners whatever suggestions they may have 
with reference to possible improvements in the methods and procedure 
of the Commission.. 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How did that Minute originate from which I have read, the Minute of 
March 29, 1927, which was signed “J. E. T.” and “N. MacT’’?—A. It originated 
as a result of a meeting of the full Board. 

Q. As a result of the meeting of the full Board?—A. As a result of 4 
discussion at a full Board meeting. 


|Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. As the result of a discussion at the full Board meeting, at which who were 
present?—A. The Chairman, Dr. MacTavish, myself and the secretary, I expect. 

Q. Did it originate on March 29, 1927?—-A. That is the date. 

Q. Well, you may see the Minute if you like—A. Well, if that is the date— 

Q. Dates are rather difficult to recall? I would rather you refresh your 
memory.—A. That is the date, March 29. 

Q. And that was a meeting of the full Board?—A. Well, I don’t know. That 
is the date that is entered in the Minutes. , 

Q. That is the date on which it is signed, apparently, by Dr. MacTavish 
and yourself?—A. Not necessarily, Mr. Ernst. That is the date it was written, 
but it may have been brought before us the next day. 

Q. Well, but it originated, you say, at a meeting of the full Board?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you discussed it with anyone prior to the meeting of the full Board? 
—A. I had spoken to Dr. MacTavish about it. 

Anybody else?—A. I think I had spoken to Mr. Kemmis. 
Mr. Kemmis?—A. And Mr. Simmins. 

Q. Yes. Well, who approached the other first, you or Dr. MacTavish?— 
A. Well, that I cannot say. Oh,— 

Q. Oh,—what?—A. Are you talking about Mr. Kemmis. 

Q. Oh, no, no, no. You say you discussed it with Dr. MacTavish prior to 
the meeting of the full Board. Who approached the other first, you or Dr. 
MacTavish?—A. Well, that I cannot say. We had mentioned the matter several 
times in the course of our work, and who mentioned it first I cannot tell you. 

Q. Mr. Tremblay, what really happened was that you and Major Simmins 
discussed the matter first before you ever discussed it with Dr. MacTavish, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Cueveter: Why not follow the rules of evidence? 

Mr. Ernst: Surely it is a mixture between direct and cross-examination, 
Mr, Chevrier. 

The CuHarrMAN: What is the objection to the question? 

Mr. Cueveiter: Why not ask the witness what happened? 

The CHarrMAN: I see no objection to the form in which the question is put. 


The Wrrness: I certainly discussed it with Dr. MacTavish before I ever 
spoke to Major Simmins about it. 


Q. 
Ay 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. You discussed it with Dr. MacTavish before you ever spoke to Major 
Simmins about it?—A. Oh, yes. Informally, of course. 

(. Informally?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Now, how did you happen to chance on Major Simmins as one of those 
two to make that investigation?—A. Major Simmins and Mr. Kemmis were not 
junior officers on the staff of the Commission. I didn’t know anybody— 

Q. No, the record shows they were among the senior officers, but they were 
not the senior officers—A. No. Well, I thought they were, but I have since 
‘found out they were not. 

(). You said they were, but they were not?—A. Yes, I thought they were. 

Q. Major Simmins was third or fourth in seniority in his branch. How did 
you chance upon Mr. Simmins to make this report?—-A. Well, he was on the 
staff, as I said, among the senior officers of the Organization Branch. He had 
just completed some important work in the Interior Department. 

_ Q. What important work had he just completed?—A. I think just at that 
time he had completed the reorganization of the Lands Branch. 

Q. Just at that time?—A. Well, just about that time. 

@. Could you produce that file?—A. I could. 
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Q. I wish you would. Just to show when he completed it. 

Mr. Bowman: Perhaps Mr. Putman could get the information this after- 
noon and let us have it. 

The CHarrRMAN: I may have something here that would help you. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. And what brought Major Simmins to your attention?—A. Because he 
was one of the older men on the staff, and I thought he was a man of good 
judgment. 

Q. How many men were on the staff, Mr. Tremblay?—A. There was at that 
time Mr. Putman and—I don’t just remember the names of all. 

Q. Well, you remembered Major Simmins’ qualifications very well. Surely 
you remember your staff—A. He has left since. 

Q. Well, go on. There was one man whom you do not remember; who 
else?—A. Mr. Gilchrist and Mr. Medland. 

Q. Go on.—A. I think that is all. 

Q. Is that all?—A. In the Organization Branch. 

Q. You really had seven organizers at that time, Mr. Tremblay?—A. Well, 
Mr. Putman, Mr. Gilchrist and some gentleman, I don’t remember his name, 
Mr. Simmins, Mr. Medland and Mr. Cole. 

Q. Yes, go on.—A. I think that is all in the Organization Branch, 

Q. Is that all you remember?—A. That is all I remember. They are all 
there. 

Q. I did not ask what was there, I am asking you this question: Did you 
inquire about the qualifications of Mr. Medland?—A. Well, I didn’t go into 
the qualifications of any special one. 

Q. What I want to know is how you chanced upon Mr. Simmins to make 
this investigation? —A. Because he appeared to me, working in the Organization 
Branch, one of the older men, as a man of sound judgment. 

Q. A man of sound judgment?—A. In my opinion, yes. 

Q. What about Mr. Medland? Was he a man of sound judgment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember any particular work he has done at any time?— 
A. Well, he has done work in various departments. 

Q. Satisfactorily or unsatisfactorily?—A. Satisfactorily. 


Q. Was Mr. Cole there?—A. Yes. 
Q. A satisfactory investigator?—A. Oh, yes. 
By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Before that or since?—A. Well, before; I don’t know. 
Q. Well, that is it. 
By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. It is your knowledge at the time Mr. Ernst is asking about. 
By Mr. Ernst: 
@. Did you consider Mr. Cole a capable investigator?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you notice any particular work that he had done at that time? 
—A. I don’t remember any special work that he had been doing. 
Q. Or Mr. Boutin, still an employee?—A. No. 
Q. Mr. Jackson?—A. No. 
Q. Mr. Hawkins?-—A. No. 
@. How many investigators did you have at that time? Not investigators, 


how many did you have in the Organization Branch?—A. I have just mentioned 
them. There is one whose name [I forget. 
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Q. How many did you have altogether? You have given me four?—A. 
I think we had seven at that time. 

Q. Seven?—A. I think so. ~ 

Q. Now, I ask you again, can you tell me why you selected Mr. Simmins 
in preference to the other “six?—A. Because I thought he was better suited for 
that kind of work. 

@. Because you thought he was better suited for that kind of work?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. On what did you base that?—-A. On the little knowledge that I had of 
the members of the staff. 

Q. Did you make any inquiry from Mr. Putman?—A. No, sir. 

@. None whatsoever?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you make any inquiry from Dr. Roche? 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. That is prior to the appointment?—A. No. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. No inquiry from Dr. Roche?—A. No. 

Q. Why not?—A. I was trying to get information for myself. 

@. You were appointing a man who was to investigate and report upon the 
whole organization of your Commission?—A. No. The purpose of that investi- 
gation was merely to get— 

Q. I am not asking you what it was for. I said you were appointing a man 
to investigate the organization of the whole Commission staff, with a view to 
what?—A. Merely for information. 

@. Merely for information?—A. Yes. 

(. But he was to investigate and report on the Commission staff?—A. And 
that report was to be used as a basis for consideration by the Commissioners and 
members of the staff. 

Q. Exactly. And what inquiry did you make concerning the men you were 
appointing before they were appointed?—-A. I didn’t make any special inquiry 
at all. Major Simmins was on the staff. 

Q. I still want to know how you happened to chance on this one of the 
seven?—A. I just chanced on him. 

Q. What about Mr. Kemmis, how did you chance on him?—A. Mr. Kemmis 
was the same as Mr. Simmins, he was one of the senior examiners. 

Q. How did you happen to select Mr. Kemmis in preference to his fellow 
examiners?—A. For the same reason as Mr. Simmins. 

Q. What was that?—A. I just thought he was a good man for that job. 

Q. You talked about it with Mr. Kemmis prior to this? —A. Nothing except 
just in the course of my work, looking into his reports in the usual way, and they 
lcoked to me very good. 

Q. The other examiners in your department are capable examiners?—A. 
Certainly. 

Q. As a matter of fact, Major Simmins suggested Mr, Kemmis to you, did 
he not?—A. No, sir. 

@. You do not think so?—A. No. 

Q. Will you swear he did not?—A. Well, if he did, I do not recall. My 
recollection is that I picked on those two myself. 

Q. Well, did not Dr. MacTavish have anything to do with the picking of 
them?—A. Well, I think I certainly discussed it with him. 

Q. I mean, nee selected the Hd men, you or Dr. MacTavish?—A. Both of 
us. 
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Q. You did not both say just at the same moment—well, I want Mr. 
Kemmis and I want Mr. Simmins?—A. I think the suggestion came from me. 

Q. From you?—A. Yes. 

Q. To Dr. MacTavish?—A. To Dr. MacTavish, yes. 

@. And he concurred?—A. Yes.. 

Q. Did you give him any reason for selecting them?—A. Except they 
appeared to me— 

Q. I did not say except. Did you give him any reasons for selecting these 
two gentlemen?—-A. The only reason I gave him was that in my opinion they 
were two good men and the best men for the job. 

Q. Was Dr. Roche present when you gave those reasons?—A. I don’t think 
so, no. 

Q. Now, I give you the Minute of March 29th, 1927: 


The secretary was instructed to have Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis 
submit to the commissioners whatever suggestions they may have with 
reference to possible improvements in the methods and procedure of the 
Commission. 


And this is signed “J. E. T.” and “N. McT.”: You say that Dr. Roche was 
present when the matter was discussed?—A. I'am quite sure he was. 

@. Did you talk the matter over with Dr. Roche before the Minute was 
signed?—A. We had a discussion at that meeting. 

@. With Dr. Roche?—A. Yes. 

@. Before the Minute was signed?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: . 


@. You are quite positive about that, Mr. Tremblay?—A. Well, that is my 
recollection, to the best of my recollection. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. Did you have any discussion with Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman before 
the Minute was signed?—A. No, sir, not I. 

Q. Did you on the date the Minute was signed have any discussion with 
Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman?—A. I cannot recall whether I had or not. 

Q. You cannot recall?—A. No. 

Q. You did not hear Mr. Bland’s evidence to-day?-—A. To-day, no. 

Q. Well, I perhaps should give you the substance of it. You heard his 
evidence yesterday ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But his evidence to-day, which supplemented that of yesterday, in 
which he says that both he and Mr. Putman pointed out to you before this 
Minute was ever signed the objections which they had to Mr. Simmins and Mr. 
Kemmis, which were the same objections which were noted, or which appear in 
their report?—A. That is not my recollection of it. 

Q. Well, did they or did they not?—A. I cannot recall that they did. I 
spoke to Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman, but I think it was after the Minute was 
signed. 

Q. After the Minute was signed?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Before or after the investigation actually commenced?—A. Oh, I think 
they spoke to me before. 

Q. Before the investigation commenced?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And at that time did they point out to you those particular reasons 
why those two men should not be entrusted with this task?—A. I do not think 
sO. 

Q. You do not think so?—A. No. 

Q. You did not hear the evidence of Mr. Bland, but Mr. Bland says definitely 


to-day that they did-—A. Well, if they did, I cannot recall it. It seems to 
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me, the first suggestion I had about those things was when I saw them in the 
report. 
‘ Q. When you saw it in the report?—A. That is my recollection of it. 

@. You say Dr. Roche was present at a Board meeting before this Minute 
was signed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why, then, does his signature not appear to the Minute on the same 
date as yours?—A. Because I do not think it appears there at all. He refused 
to sign it. 

Q. May I read to you this: 

I do not desire to be a consenting party to the procedure suggested 
by my colleagues. I see no good reason why when a survey of staff 
matters is considered necessary the invariable practice should not be 
followed, viz: by authorizing the responsible head or heads of branches 
to submit a report, and in doing so they have the privilege of consulting 
and conferring with any or all of the subordinate officers of the staff. 
This is the practice followed in the various departments of government, 
and the suggested departure from this procedure will, in my opinion, 
prove subversive of good discipline, and will unnecessarily engender ill- 
feeling on the staff. 


That is dated two days after your Minute?—A. Yes. 

@. Can you offer any explanation of that?—A. This Minute is prepared 
and brought to the Commissioners for signature. 

(). The same day on which the Minute is passed?—-A. Not necessarily, no. 

Q. Is it dated the same day on which it is passed?—A. I do not think 
SO. 

Q. As a matter of practice?—A. I do not think so. 

@. Surely you know what the practice of your own Commission is?—A. I 
do not think they date it the day they write it. 

@. Do you mean to say you pass a Board Minute and then it is not dated 
the date you pass it?—A. It may be the Minute itself— | 

@. On this particular date, there is nothing on it except March 29th, 
1927, “J.E.T.” and “N. MacT.”—A. It may have been signed on the same day. 
Not necessarily. It may have been the day after. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Why do you not look at it? 

The Wirness: That will not tell me anything. 

The CuHatrmMAN: Mr. Bland, you are the Assistant Secretary; is there a 
_ Minute Book kept of the Minutes of Commission separate and distinct from the 
memoranda which appears on the files? 

Mr. Buanp: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuarrman: I think we asked for the production of that. Would it 
be possible to send for that and let us have it now. Particularly, Mr. Bland, 
commencing with the year 1927? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I ask you again, can you offer any explanation for Dr. Roche’s Minute 
being two days later than that of yours and Dr. MacTavish’s?—A. No, I cannot. 

Q. Were you aware, before you entered upon this scheme of appointing 
these two gentlemen to report upon the organization, that Dr. Roche objected? 
—A. Yes, he objected at the Board meeting. 

Q. Did you discuss the qualifications of those particular men with him when 
he objected?—A. I not think so. I think at the Board meeting what happened 
was, on general principles, Dr. Roche objected. 

Q. Objected to a junior investigating his seniors, is that it?—A. Well, per- 
haps you put that way, that is not my view. 
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Q. Well, what is your view?—A. My view is it would not have been fair 
to ask Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman to investigate,— 

Q. I asked you what your view was of what Dr. Roche said. What did 
Dr. Roche say?—A. Well, I think he said practically what is on the file there. 

Q. That two junior men should not investigate their seniors?—A. Yes. 

Q. That he was objecting for discipline?—A. Yes. 

@. And you not agree with him?—A, No. 

Q. In the light of what has happened, do you agree now or not?—A. Not 
on that. I am still of the same opinion. 

Q. You still think it advisable to have junior officers investigate— —A. 
They were not investigating the staff. 

Q. They were investigating the organization of the Civil Service Com- 
mission?—A. Not at all, sir. 

Q. What were they doing?—A. Investigating the procedure. 

Q. Procedure, which involves the organization, does it not?—A. Well, 
may indirectly. 

Q. It must?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. It does involve organization, does it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. You still think that it is advisable to have a junior officer report upon 
the organization with which his senior officers are directly concerned?—A. This 
was not an official investigation. 

Q. That was not my question. Will you please answer?—A. Well, I 
think so. 

By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. This Minute that has just been referred to and which was signed by Dr. 
MacTavish and yourself, this was prepared and brought to the meeting?—A. 
No, that is the decision arrived at at the meeting. It is prepared by the secre- 
tary and brought to the Commissioners individually to be signed. 

Q. Yes, and at this particular meeting to which reference has been made, 
the Minute which was signed by Dr. MacTavish and yourself, was prepared 
at that meeting and signed?—A. After the meeting. It is prepared after the 
meeting and brought to the Commissioners for signatures. 

Q.-After the meeting?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the meeting was held first?—-A. Oh, yes, the meeting was held 
first. 

Q. Who were present at that meeting on March 29, 1927?—A. Dr. Roche 
and Mr. Foran, I think. 

Q. Are you sure of that?—A. Well, it might have been Mr. Bland who 
acted as secretary. 

Q. Does your Minute not show who were present at those meetings?—A. 
It would show if the Commissioners were present. I do not think it would show 
the secretary present. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Well, you do still adhere to the view that the full Board was present 
during the discussion?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. And up to that time, the time that this Minute was signed, Dr. Roche 
or Mr. Putman or Mr. Bland had not been consulted in the matter of the 
investigation?—A. Well, I think not. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. And you did not then, or afterwards, convey to Dr. Roche your reasons 
for choosing those two particular men to make this investigation?—A. Well, we 


may have discussed them. I may have said— 
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Q. Did you or did you not?—A. I cannot recall. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. And do you remember at the time any discussion taking place as 
between Mr. Putman, Mr. Bland and Dr. Roche, Dr. MacTavish and yourself, 
with respect to the two parties that had been appointed or suggested to carry 
on this investigation?—A. Before the Minute was signed? 

Q. No, after the Minute was signed, or before, either one or the other? I 
think you have already said that before, you did not have any recollection. Now, 
after the Minute was signed?—A. I have a recollection that—I don’t know 
if the five of us were in or whether they came singly, whether Mr. Bland and 
Mr. Putman came together or whether they came singly, I do not know. 

Q. Yes, and what did they say to you?-A. They made representations 
against the investigation. 

(. And against those two particular parties who were appointed to make 
the investigation?—A. Well, I do not think so. 

@. You do not think so?—A. That is not my recollection. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Well, you ought to remember after selecting two men to make an investi- 
gation, you ought to remember whether any representations were made against 
those men personally or not?—A. Not at that time. 

Q. Will you swear that none were made at that time?—A. No, I will not. 
I cannot remember. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Just what were they to investigate?—-A. They were simply to investigate 
the procedure. I thought the procedure was too complicated and that there were 
too long delays. I wanted to satisfy myself and see if there was not some way 
of shortening it and possibly effecting economies. 

@. And you went over the head of Mr. Bland, who was at the head of the 
Examination Branch, and Mr. Putman, who was at the head of the Organization 
Branch?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Did you have any complaints about the procedure?—A. A lot about 
telays. 

@. Were those complaints in writing or otherwise?—A. I do not think there 
was anything in writing. 

Q. Who made the complaints?—-A. Well, they were coming from almost 
every department. 

Q. Will you tell me any particular one which made complaints?—A. I have 
none in mind particularly. 

@. Can you name one person particularly who complained?—A. I had com- 
plained myself before I went to the Commission. 

Q. Oh, well, you had complained, but did anyone complain to you?—A. 
Well, there is one man I remember. 

Q. Who was that?—A. I think Mr. Bas aae of the Justice department. 

Q. Anybody else?—A. I cannot remember the names. 

Q. Did Mr. Edwards put his complaint in writing or otherwise?—A. No. 

Q. Did Mr. Edwards put his complaint in writing, or otherwise did he com- 
plain to you or to the Commission?—A. Oh, he complained to me. 

Q. To you personally?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you mention any others which led you to take this extraordinary 
step?-A. I do not recall the names of any others. 
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Q. Have you any letters you can produce?—A. No, I do not think that 
there are. 
Q. Eventually you got a report, did you not?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you go on; Dr. MacTavish in his evidence before this Committee 
yesterday told us that you and he had decided to have this investigation made, 
on the 29th March, the date of the minute that Mr. Ernst referred to, without 
consulting with Dr. Roche at all?-—A. Well, I think he was wrong there. My 
recollection is that we discussed it at a board meeting where Dr. Roche and 
the secretary were present. 

@. Are you sure that the board meeting to which you are now referring was 
not a meeting held on April 1st or March 31st, two days after these instructions 
were given of which there is a minute?—-A. Oh, that could not be. 

@. Because it was on that date I think Dr. Roche recorded his dissent? 
—A. He recorded it on the minute. 

Q. So that you may have it clear, there is one minute, I do not know 
whether it purports to be a board meeting or not. but there is a memorandum 
on the file dated March 29th, signed by Dr. MacTavish and yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is a subsequent one dated March 31st in which Dr. Roche records 
his dissent. Are you positive that the board meeting to which you refer and 
which you have in mind was held on March 29th before the instructions for this 
report were given?—A. Yes, sir, I say March 29th; as I say it may have been 
the 28th. 

Q. In any event before the instructions were given?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Now, Mr. Tremblay, I went over a lot with Dr. MacTavish yesterday 
which I think we can omit to-day. At any rate, you got a report from Mr. 
Kemmis and Major Simmins?—A. Yes. 

@. And then you got a report from Mr. Putman, Mr. Bland and Miss 
Walker, Miss Saunders and Miss Guthrie relating to this report?—A. Yes. 

Q. On May 6th, the following memorandum appears, signed by yourself 
and Commissioner MacTavish:— 

We have perused the several reports submitted by you conjointly. 

That is not the report of Mr, Kemmis and Mr, Simmins but the reports of Mr. 
Putman, Mr. Bland, Miss Walker, Miss Saunders and Miss Guthrie,— 
under your communication of the 21st ultimo, and hereby acknowledge 
their receipt for purposes of record. 

We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned and the un- 
authorized preparation of these documents. 

What explanation would you like to give to that minute?—A. We had asked 
Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman to give us a report,— 

@. Had you asked them ?—A: We had asked Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman. 

Q. When?—A. I do not remember the date, but between the time of the 
report and this memorandum. 

Q. Between the time of which report?—A. Of the Kemmis and Simmins 
report. 

i Q. Are you sure you had asked them?—A. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Cuevrier: He said he did. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Whom do you mean by “ we” had 
done through the secretary. 


A. I think that was 
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Q. You say we had asked them,—do you mean the board or you and 
Dr. MacTavish, or what?—A. Well, I think I had asked. 

Q. And anybody else?—A. I do not know. 

Q. You heard Mr. Bland yesterday’?—A. Yes. 

Q. He says that you and Dr. MacTavish both asked them?—A. Well, that 
is possible. . 

Q. “ Before the minute was ever signed directing the investigation, they 
had asked me and Mr. Putman to comment upon the report when it was made.” 
What have you to say as to that?—A. Well, I know very well I told Mr. Bland 
—when I did that, I do not know,—I told him that he would have ample oppor- 
tunity to comment on the report. 

Q. That is not what he said. He said that you and Dr. MacTavish both 
stated that the report would be handed to him and that he should comment on 
it, before the minute was ever signed directing the investigation?—A. I do not 
recall that. 

(). Did you or did you not?-—-A. I do not recall. 

@. You do not know?—A. I do not know. 

@. What do you say that you do recall?—A. My recollection is that when 
we got the report we asked Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman to give us their com- 
ments on the report. 

Q. That is when you got the report?—-A. Yes. I think I did tell Mr. Bland 
and Mr. Putman before that, though, that when the report was made they would 
have ample opportunity— 

Q. You think you did?—A. I think I did. 

(. How did you come to sign this memorandum to the secretary on the 6th 
May, 1927: 

We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned— 
that is Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman?—A. That did not refer to Mr. Bland and 
Mr. Putman. 

Q. To whom did it refer?—A. To the other three. 

@. Now, let me go back and read you the letter of April 21, 1927 to the 
Commissioners, that is, to the whole three of you: 

I am submitting herewith reports received from three members of 
the staff, Mr. C. H. Bland, Assistant Secretary and Chief Examiner, 
Mr. C. V. Putman, Chief of the Organization Branch, and Miss E. 
Saunders, head of the Personal Services Branch. Attached to Mr. Bland’s 
report are statements from Miss Walker and Miss Guthrie, two senior 
examiners. 
You note that?—A. Yes. 
@. Those are the documents to which you refer?—A. Yes. 
Q. You said: 
We have perused the several reports submitted by you. 
that is the three reports from Mr. Bland, Mr. Putman and Miss Saunders, and 
Mr. Bland has two exhibits to his report?—A. Yes. 


We have perused the several reports submitted by you conjointly 
under your communication of the twenty-first. ultimo, and hereby 
acknowledge their receipt for purposes of record. 

We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned and the unauthor- 
ized preparation of these documents. 

Now what have you to say?—-A. Well, it is merely a question of procedure. I 
wanted to have the views of Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman and then call in the. 
other officials such as— 7 
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Q. I am asking you how you came to sign a minute in which you say you 
are giving consideration to the question of what action is called for on your part 
by the conduct of the officials concerned? Does that refer to Mr. Bland and Mr. 
Putman?—A. No, it does not refer to Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman. They were 
authorized,— we had asked Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman. 

@. You surely do not mean to tell me that that memorandum refers only 
to Miss Walker— 


Mr. CuHEvRIER: He has said it. 


Mr. Ernst: I would like to have his explanation, but I have one at variance 
with his written word. 


Mr. CuHeEvrieR: Surely the rules of evidence allow him to explain that 
written word. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Chevrier, you see in one breath you are objecting to 
Mr. Ernst asking him to explain it, and in the next breath you say he ought 
to be allowed to explain it. 


Mr. Cuevrier: He ought to be heard. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. What explanation have you of this document?—A. That refers not to 
Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman but to the other reports which were submitted with- 
out being asked for. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. In other words, you say, “We are giving consideration to the question of 
what action is called for on our part by the unauthorized action of Miss 
Saunders, Miss Walker and Miss Guthrie?” 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. It does not refer to the reports by Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman?—A. No, 
we wanted their reports. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Was it in answer to Mr. Foran’s letter?—A. I think it was. 
Q. The first part of Mr. Foran’s letter to the Commissioners reads:— 

I am submitting herewith reports received from three members of 
the staff, Mr. C. H. Bland, Assistant Secretary and Chief Examiner, Mr. 
C. V. Putman, Chief of the Organization Branch, and Miss E. Saunders, 
head of the Personal Services Branch. Attached to Mr. Bland’s report 
are two statements from Miss Walker and Miss Guthrie, two senior 
examiners. 


Those were not reports but were exhibits to Mr. Bland’s report—you note that? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. I read the second part:— 

With the consent of the Commissioners the report recently submitted 
by Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis was passed to these officials for their 
perusal, and the reports herewith are their replies to the proposals con- 
tained in the report in question. 

A. That was a misunderstanding on somebody’s part. 
Q. And then your answer is:— 

We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned and the unauthor- 
ized preparation of these documents. 
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What is your explanation of that?—A. We had asked for reports from Mr. 
Bland and Mr. Putman. We did not want, at this stage, any others. 

Q. What do you mean by that?—A. Dr, MacTavish and I. We wanted 
to deal with the report in a different way. 

@. You are aware that Dr. MacTavish ail you had not asked for such 
reports?—A. Well, we did—that was my recollection. 

Mr. Conran How would he be aware of that when he did not hear Dr. 
MacTavish’s evidence? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. Are you aware that Dr. MacTavish said that you did not ask for those 
reports?—-A. Well, we did ask for those reports. 
} ee And you say that you did not ask for the reports of the other three?— 

» Yes. 

Q. Of course you are aware of the effect of the report itseli--the Kemmis 
and Simmins report ?—A. Oh, ves. 

Q. What was your interpretation of that report by and large?—A. There 
were some good points and others that I found could not be,— 

Q. What was the main change in organization that they recommended?—A. 
Oh, they recommended a change in the handling of the files by the Commissioners. 
That was the main thing. 

Q. Do you recollect that one Commissioner should handle all organization 
work?—A. Yes, I remember that. 

Q. One junior commissioner—not the Chairman, one Commissioner?—A. Yes. 

@. And one Commissioner handle all examination work?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the one should be sole and supreme on examination work, and 
the other be sole and supreme on organization work—do you recollect that?—A. 
I recollect something like that. 


Mr. CuHeEvrier: Are those the terms of the report? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. In effect—A. I do not recollect the words, of course, but in effect that 
is what it was. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. In effect—I did not ask if those were the words, but, in effect, if that 
was the substance?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. And the Examination Branch and the Organization Branch together take 
up practically all the work of the department, of your Commission?—A. Well, 
they are the two main divisions of it. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. How many employees have you?—A. I think 145. 

Q. Have you ever had any other check made on the organization of your 
Commission by any other person or persons?—A. Since that? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

@. Who made it?—A. I think Mr. Putman made one. 

Q. He would be familiar, of course, with the organization from his having 
grown up with it?—A. It may have been Mr. Gilchrist, one of the others. 

Q. At whose request. did he make it?—A. At our request. 

@. When was that?—-A. I think in the spring of 1930. 

Q. Whom do you mean by “our”?—A. The Board’s request. 
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Q. In the spring of 1930?—A. I think so, yes. 

Q. I wonder if we could have the minute relating to that—a minute of anv 
check made on the organization in 1929 or 1930? 
Mr. Brann: Mr. Putman may have it. 

Mr. Putman: I will see if it is here. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. How long did it take to make that report?—A. They made it, I think, 
in six or seven reports on the whole organization. 

Q. Piecemeal?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long a time did it take to make it?—A. Mr. Putman would be 
better able to answer that. 

Q. Have you any recollection on the subject?—A. I think the first report 
we got about two months after. 

Q. Did you have any discussion with Mr. Kemmis and Mr. Simmins during 
the progress of their investigations?—-A. No. 

Q. What instructions did you give them before they commenced the report? 
—A. I simply told them what I had in mind. 

Q. What did you tell them?—A. That I thought our machinery was too 
complicated, and it seemed to me that there should be some way to simplify it, 
and I wanted them to go into it and let me have their views. 

@. And let you have their views?-—A. Yes. 

Q. Those are all the instructions they had?—-A. That is all. 

Q. Any instructions in writing?—A. Except that minute, that is all. 

Q. Except the minute?—A. That is all. 

Q. You did not give them the minute?—A. I think they must have had a 
copy of the minute to get their instructions. 

Q. Did you give them a copy of the minute?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. I asked you what instructions did you give them tA. Those are all 
the instructions I gave them. 

Q. Those are all the instructions they had?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Mr. Tremblay, in the explanation which you have just given with respect 
to this minute of May 6, 1927, you stated that the word “unauthorized” referred 
to the three reports filed by Miss Guthrie, Miss Walker and Miss Saunders, but 
did not include the reports signed by Mr. Putman and Mr. Bland?—A. That 
- is right. 

Q. Might I read to you the evidence given yesterday by Dr. MacTavish, 
just to see whether or not your recollection bears the same as his:— 


By the Chairman: 
Referring to this memorandum. 
Q. It includes Bland and Putman?—A. It is clear enough that it 
included Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman, but it had three others that I knew 
nothing about. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. May I ask you again, did it include Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. It did?—A. Yes. 
So that bearing in mind what Mr. MacTavish has said with respect to this 
memorandum, that it did refer to Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman, would that in 
any respect alter the evidence which you have just given on that point?—-A. No. 

Q. Your recollection is to the contrary?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Again and again, Mr. Tremblay, during the afternoon session, when I 
came back and asked Dr. MacTavish if he could give us any further explanation 
of this minute, he finally said that you and he, through a spirit of what might 
be called “arrogance,” resented the fact that these officials had made a report 
which was not authorized by some minute of the Commission, had both sub- 
scribed to that memorandum. Do you still disagree with that?—A. I feel that 
Dr. MacTavish is mistaken; that he did not mean to include those two. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Never mind what he meant?—A. So far as I am concerned, it did not 
cover Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman. They were asked to report. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I am not quarrelling with your statement, but I am just bringing before 
you what was said here. You say in your opinion Dr. MacTavish is mistaken, 
and that that is not your recollection?—A. It is not my recollection. 


By Mr. MaclInms: 

Q. I think Dr. MacTavish modified that later in his evidence? 

Mr. Bowman: No, he did not modify it at all. 

Mr. MacInnis: I am expressing a personal opinion, and I think that Dr. 
MacTavish modified that again and said it excluded Mr. Bland and Mr. 
Putman. If he said it it will be in the evidence and will be found later on. 

Mr. Ernst: That was in the forenoon. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I do not want to challenge this statement, but I am sure 
it was in the latter part of the afternoon that Dr. MacTavish did qualify 
that and left the other two out. 

Mr. Ernst: I think it is quite the reverse, Mr. Chevrier. In the morning 
he did do that. In fact he gave six different explanations at least as to what 
prompted that. 

Q. Then on the 17th May, 1931, I find this minute—Oh, may I deal with 
the memorandum of the 6th May again, signed by you and Dr. MacTavish, in 
which you deal with the question of the unauthorized reports. Was Dr. Roche 
present when that memorandum of the board was drawn?—A. That was not a 
board decision. 

Q. No, it was a memorandum for the secretary, signed by you and Dr. 
MacTavish?—A. Yes. 

@. In which I would think you were pointing to disciplinary action against 
some of the officials?—-A. Yes, we were considering what we should do. 

@. You were indicating that you were considering disciplinary action against 
some officials? —-A. That it was possible. 

Q. Was Dr. Roche there when you decided on that?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Why did you and Dr. MacTavish come together to decide on that?— 
A. As Dr. Roche does not subscribe to the investigation,— 

Q. I did not ask you that. How did Dr. MacTavish and you come together 
to consider that?—-A. As Dr. Roche did not subscribe to the investigation,— 

Q. I was asking you how you and Dr. MacTavish got together without Dr. 
Roche to consider this?—A. Because Dr. Roche was not a party to this at all. 

Q. Can you give any explanation why he was not, and why you and Dr. 
MacTavish were handing down a memorandum of a decision without Dr. Roche 
at all?—A. Because it was a matter in which he dissented in the first place, 
and these reports were addressed to us,— 
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Q. No, now, Mr. Tremblay, Mr. Foran’s letter is addressed to the Commis- 
sioners. He is one of the Commissioners, is he not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the reply is signed by Dr. MacTavish and yourself only?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why?—A. My explanation is simply because Dr. Roche had dissented, 
in the first place; the reports came to us, and we replied, naturally. 

@. Do you mean that a letter addressed to the Commissioners would not 
reach Dr. Roche in the ordinary course as well as you and Dr. MacTavish? 
—A. It should certainly. 

Q. Then why is the reply signed only by you and Dr. MacTavish?—A. 
I can offer no further explanation. Possibly Dr. Roche can. 

Q. Did you intimate to him that you were considering disciplinary action 
against these officials?—A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Is that the usual practice of the Commission, that two Commissioners 
will decide to discipline somebody in the staff without conferring with the third 
Commissioner?—-A. We did not decide upon it. We simply said we were con- 
sidering what action to take. 

Q. You two were going to decide?—A. Well,— 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Did you take any acticn?—A. No. 
Mr. Ernst: No, of course they did not. And why not? We will leave 
that to argument. We must leave something to the imagination. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
| Q. I find on the 17th May, a further board decision, which reads as 
follows: - 
Civit SERVICE COMMISSION 
Board Decision: Procedure. 

It was decided that in addition to the reports already received from 
certain members of the staff in reply to the report on methods and 
procedure submitted by Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis, the Secretary and 
Messrs. Baril, Bourbonnais, Gilchrist; Brown and Thivierge should be 
asked to submit their views with regard to that part of the report of 
the two investigators which relates to their particular work or branch. 

(Sed.) N. MacT. and J. E. T. 


Is that at a full meeting of the board?—A. Is that marked as a board decision? 

@. Yes?—-A. Then it was at a full meeting of the board. 

Q. Was Dr. Roche present?—A. Yes, he must have been. 

Q. Is it the custom of the Commission to have such things signed only by 
two members of the Commission?—A. If one dissents who does not sign, it is 
generally marked in the Minute, “So and So dissenting.” 
| Q. This is supposed to be a copy of the Minute, and nothing indicating one 
way or the other is shown. Can you offer any explanation of that?—A. No, I 
cannot. + 
Q. Is it not a fact that you and Dr. MacTavish were going along with this 
_in your own way without consulting Dr. Roche?—A. No, it was not. If it was a 
board decision, the three Commissioners were there. 

@. Are you sure Dr. Roche was there?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Does it necessarily follow, because it is a board decision, tnat the three 


"persons were there?—-A. Generally speaking, yes. 
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Q. Does it follow because there are on the memorandum the words “board 
decision’’, on the printed form,—does it necessarily follow that the three members 
were there?—A. No, not necessarily. 

Q. Then is there anything in your mind which can recall the fact that 
Dr. Roche was present at that meeting?—-A. Nothing special; but my recollection 
is that he was. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. That he was there?—A. Yes. 

@. And that he dissented?—A. Yes. 

The CHatrMAN: This is May 17, 1931, you are speaking of? 

Mr. Ernst: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Then you obtained reports from the persons named, Thivierge, Brown, 
Gilchrist, Bourbonnais and Baril?—A. Yes. 

Q. All excepting Mr. Thivierge, who obtained a promotion afterwards, were 
against it?--A. I beg your pardon, Mr. Thivierge did not get a promotion 
out of that. 

Q. If the report had been adopted, Mr. Thivierge would have received a 
promotion and Miss Saunders would have been dispensed with. He was 
assistant to Miss Saunders, was he not?—A. No. 

Q. He was assistant to whom?—A. He was not assistant to anyone. He 
was in the same position then as he is now, chief of the Assignment Branch. 

Q. At any rate it would have meant a promotion to him and he would 
have obtained a better position under the report?—-A. I do not recall anything 
of that. 

Q. It is a fact on reading the report that he would. Apart from Mr. 
Thivierge, nobody acquiesced in the report?—A. Well, I cannot say from memory, 
but it seems to me that they did not acquiesce in the whole thing, but some 
parts they said could be adopted. 

Q. Very, very little?—A. Some, anyway, according to my recollection. 

@. Can you tell me any, from your recollection? 


Mr. Cuevrier: That is a better question. 
The Witness: No, I cannot. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Can you tell me any?—A. No, I cannot tell from memory any parts of 
the report that any of them thought should be adopted. 

Q. What ultimately happened to the report?—-A. Nothing was done at the 
time, but since then some of the suggestions— 

Q. Did you ever hold a board meeting to, consider that?—A. I think we 
did. 

Q. That is to consider it, after you got all the opinions in?—A. Yes. 

Q. And do you remember what discussions took place at that board meeting? 
—A. No, I do not know; I do not remember. 

Q. Do you remember if you decided as a board that it would be unwork- 
able?—A. No, we did not. I never considered it as a whole myself. 

Q. I asked you if you held a board meeting with respect to it after you got 
the report and all the views contained in that file——did you hold a board meet- 
ing to consider the whole project?—A. I do not recall that. 

Q. You embarked upon a project and designated two men to put forward 
proposals, and then you asked nearly all of your staff for replies to those 
proposals. Did you consider them after you got them?—A. We did, yes. 

Q. As a board?—A. I do not know. A copy was sent to each of the Com- 
missioners. 
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Q. But did you consider them as a board?—A. I do not think we did. 

Q. What happened to them?—A. This was not intended to be a report— 

Q. I merely asked what happened to it?—A. Nothing happened, except 
that in the course of time some of the suggestions which were made there were 
adopted. 

Q. Some of the suggestions?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many, do you recollect?—A. I cannot tell you off-hand, but I can 
tell you, if you wish—have that information for you. 

Q. You recollect when a motion for return was placed on the order paper 
of the House of Commons in reference to this matter?—A. Yes; I think it was 
last June. 

Q. By Mr. Garland, of Bow River?—A. Yes, I remember that now. 

@. To the papers which were passed as final from the Commission, I find ' 
the following; let me read you the order paper for to-day, Mr. Tremblay: 
“There appears on the order paper for to-day notice of motion by Mr. Garland 
(Bow River), on Wednesday next, Order of the House as follows:”—I ask you 
to listen carefully,—‘‘for a copy of all documents, minutes of the board, reports, 
memoranda, letters and telegrams, relating to the investigation that took 
place in the Civil Service Commission in the year 1927, which was understood 
to be instituted by the direction of Commissioners Tremblay and MacTavish, 
and by which two junior clerks, Messrs. Kemmis and Simmons were authorized 
to carry on an investigation into the administration of the Commission by 
Mr. Roche and other executive heads.”—A. Yes. 

Q. Let me read this, under date of April 14, 1981— —A.I did not agree, 
of course, to the purpose— 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I did not agree to the purpose of the investiga- 
tion as stated in the Order. 

Q. I just asked you if you recollected that particular Order which was 
passed as an Order for Return, by the House of Commons.—A. I see. 

Q. That was on April 14th. Now let me read to you the memoranda—may 
I ask you first if these are your initials (passing documents to witness) .—A. 
Those are my initials. 

Q. “It seems to me that the proper answer to the question as worded is 
that ‘no investigation into the administration of the Commission by Dr. Roche 
and other executive heads was ever carried on, or even suggested’.”—A. Right; 
that is right. 

Q. That is still your opinion?—A. Certainly; it was never the purpose of 
the investigation at all. 

Q. “If Mr. Garland has in mind the investigation which Commissioners 
MacTavish and Tremblay authorized Messrs. A. C. Kemmis, senior examiner,—” 
—A. Yes. 

Q. ‘“—and Major Simmins, senior investigator,’—these designations are 
incorrect, are they not?—-A. No, they are correct. 

Q. It should be Mr. A. C. Kemmis, a senior examiner, and Major Simmins, 
a senior investigator?—A. His classification is “senior.” 

Q. He is a member of the staff?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Major Simmins is also a member of the staff, or was——A. Was, yes. 

Q. So, it would be more correct to describe the officials concerned— —A. 
Yes, if you take it to mean the senior. 

Q. Yes.—A. For us, it is merely the definition of a class. 

Q. “—to carry on upon the possible improvements in the methods and pro- 
cedure of the Commission, with a view to ascertain what steps if any could be 
taken to simplify our procedure, and thereby avoid delays which were the sub- 
ject of complaints, Mr. Garland should amend his question accordingly. In 
that event, I presume all documents should be supplied.”—A. Yes. 
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Q. “It is unfortunate that a couple of these documents contain personal 
observations which should not have been included in an official document.. These 
remarks were made evidently under a complete misapprehension of the situa- 
tion. However, I suppose they would have to be included unless Messrs. Bland 
and Putman are willing to withdraw them.’”—A. Surely that is correct. 

Q. I asked you first if you were aware of the terms of the Order—A. Yes. 

Q. “All documents?”—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider that you have any right to arrange with Messrs. Bland 
‘and Putman to withdraw remarks that appear upon the final file, after the House 
has passed an Order?—A. I felt those remarks— 

Q. I did not ask you that. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Why not let the witness answer? 

Mr. Ernst: I want an answer to the question, not a generalization. 

Mr. CHeEvrieR: Let him answer. 

Mr. Ernst: If you are not satisfied, you may ask him anything you like, 
and tell him what to say. Go ahead. 

The Witness: I said, under the circumstances, I was justified in suggesting 
that. 

Q. What justification have you?—A. I felt those remarks had been included 
there under a complete misapprehension. 

@. Misapprehension?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Did you investigate those remarks?—A. No. 

@. The truth or accuracy of them?—A. No. 

Q. Why do you say they were included under a misapprehension?-2A. 
Because the purpose of the report was never understood. 

@. The purpose of the report does not matter. Did you, or did you not, 
check the accuracy of those remarks of Messrs. Bland and Putman.-at any time? 
—A. I did not check them, no. 


Q. Did you know or did you not know when that minute was signed 


whether they were true or untrue?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. What right have you to go and ask those gentlemen to withdraw them, 
so as to eliminate them from the House of Commons return?—A. Because I did 
not feel it was the place to make those remarks, in a document of that kind. 

Q. Is not that a question for the man who makes the report, Mr. Bland 
or Mr. Putman?—A. Exactly; I put it: up to him. 

Q. A report had been made?—A. Yes. 

@. And was even filed with the Commission?-—A. Yes. 

@. Then, on what basis do you assume to go and try to alter a report in 
conjunction with some person or persons?—A. I did not try to alter it at all; 
I merely suggested it to Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman. 
| . You did suggest?—A. In the memo. there, I did, no doubt. 

. You did suggest?—A. It is there. 
Did you suggest?—A. No, just said, “unless they are willing.” 
. Did you ever suggest to them they should withdraw?—A. No. 
. You never did?—A. No. 
. You heard Mr. Bland’s evidence yesterday afternoon?—A. I heard him. 
. . You heard him definitely say you came and asked him to withdraw?—A. 
I did not ask him to withdraw. 
Q. I asked you if you heard that? 
Mr. MacInnis: He was not here. 


Mr. Ernst: He was here. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You heard Mr. Bland yesterday afternoon? Nou were sitting directly 
behind bim when he made the charge, and said that you came and asked him at 
(Mr. J. E. Tremblay. ] . 
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that time to withdraw those remarks, if you would agree to their deletion from 
the report?—A. I suggested in the memorandum. 

Q. No; that is not the point. I asked if you heard Mr. Bland say you went 
to him and asked him to delete it—A. I heard him say that. 

A. To the best of my knowledge, no. 

Q. I did what is there; that is all. 

@. Which is in the memorandum?—A. Yes. 

Q. I ask you again on what basis you assume to go to anyone and ask 
him to retract a part of his report when the House of Commons has ordered 
its production?—A. Well, as I said, I thought that part of it had no bearing 
on the case at all; that it was no place for those remarks. . 

@. Were not those remarks a question for Mr. Bland?—A. It was more or 
less to protect him. 

Q. Was not that a question.for Mr. Bland?—A. I put it up to him. 

Q. Did you put it all up to him?—A. In that memo, I did. 

Q. In that memo?—A. Yes. | 

Q. I am asking you on what authority you go to a man and ask him to 
alter or mutilate a report, after an Order of the House of Commons had been 
passed directing its production?—A. Well, I did not order him to do it. 

Q@. I did not ask you that. I asked you on what authority, what assumed 
authority, you tried to mutilate a report after its production was ordered.— 
A. I did not try to mutilate it. 

Q. You tried to induce Mr. Bland to delete that paragraph?—A. Just 
merely suggested it to him; I thought— 

Q. Suggested?—A. I thought I had a perfect right. 

Q. What authority did you assume or right did you arrogate to yourself 
to suggest mutilation of a report after its presentation. 

Mr. Cuevrisr: Mutilation is not the proper word. 

Mr. Ernst: Mutilation is the proper word. 


‘The Wirness: I Due it up to them; I do not know on what authority— 
no special authority. 
By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Then, practically speaking, you use your Judgment as to what you 
would bring to the House, and what you would not?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Only if you thought it was necessary ?—-A. I thought it was unfair to the 
men. Those statements had been made under a misapprehension. If they were 
true or untrue, they should not:be made ‘ina report of that kind. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


' Q. Under what misapprehension have they been made?—A. Because the 

purpose of the report was misunderstood all through. 

Q. I asked you whether vou knew if the remarks were true or untrue?— 
A. I did not know. 

Q. You did not know?—A. I did not know. 

Q. Why do you say they were made under a misapprehension?—A. Be- 
cause I did not think they should be made in such a report at all. 

Q. I think that is a question of opinion?—A. I could not see what bearing 
they had on the thing at all. 

Q. That is a question of opinion, Mr. Tremblay.—A. Exactly. 

Q. But you say it was made under a misapprehension? JI ask you again. 
did you ever check the accuracy of the report?—A. I felt it was made under 
a misapprehension. 


@. Did you ever check their accuracy?—A. No. 
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Q. Did you know, or do you know, they were true or untrue?—A. No; I 


do not know yet. 
Q. Whether they are true or untrue?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Why did you make that statement, then, if you did not know, or do not 
know now. Why did you make this written statement that they were made 
under a complete misapprehension?—-A. Misapprehension of the purpose of 
the report. 

Mr. Ernst: No. 

Mr. Bowman: No. 

The Witness: That is what I meant. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. What do you mean by “ misapprehension ’’?—A. I felt the officials con- 
cerned had a complete misunderstanding of the motives which prompted the 
Commissioners in holding the investigation. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. What has that to do with misapprehension of those particular state- 
ments. You were going to produce the whole report, which I assume would 
be the report of Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis.—A. Everything, yes. 

A Q. You have memoranda from Mr. Bland in reply to that whole report?— 
. Yes. 

Q. I ask you again, when you studied that memorandum of Mr. Bland, 
there was a paragraph in it which was made under misapprehension, one par- 
ticular paragraph, which deals with the whole report.—A. I have told you what 
I thought at the time. 

@. Can you give the Committee any reason, or any explanation, why you . 
woud attempt to suggest either to anybody else or yourself to tamper with 
documents ordered by the House of Commons?—A. As far as I am concerned, that 
report was not intended as a public document; it was merely for the information 
of the Commissioners. 

@. It makes no difference; I am asking you after the House of Commons 
ordered its production. I am asking you on what grounds you could justify an 
attempt to tamper with it.—A. I did not try to tamper with it at all. 

Q. You suggested—A. I suggested if they wanted to have it out, they could 
leave it out, or find some way of withdrawing it. 

Q. You suggested they withdraw it?—A. Yes. 

Q. You suggested that they withdraw it?—-A. Well, I said, unless they were 
willing to withdraw that,— 

Q. I asked you if you heard Mr. Bland’s evidence yesterday in which he 
said positively that you asked him to withdraw it.—A. I stick to my story; I 
have no recollection of that. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. If these two derogatory statements had not been in this report, would 
you have submitted the whole document?—A. Certainly. 
Q. That is the gist of the matter. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In other words, if the parts you wanted to go to the House were 
satisfactory, you would send them in, if they were not, you would not.—A. Well, 
the whole is not satisfactory. 
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By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. In what way is the statement objectionable?—-A. Because they had— 
Q. Did it refer to any Civil Service Commission organization or refer to 
anything that was purely and simply...—A. Personal. 
Q. A personal reference so far as those two men are concerned—A. Personal 
in regard to those two men. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Is it not that there were certain matters in it which you felt should not 
be...—A. Yes. 

Q. ... published, and that is why the report should not be delivered?— 
A. Yes. 

By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. One of the very essences of the report...—A. Yes. The reports had not 
been acted upon. 

Q. I did not ask you if the reports were acted upon, I am simply saying this, 
one of the essences of the report struck at the very root, struck at the people 
who made the report. 


Mr. CuHeEvrier: Let him say so. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Is that right?—-A. No, because they are personal. They were mentioned 
in the report. It had nothing to do with the experience in the Commission or 
the officials who would finally decide, or the final decision. 

Q. Had nothing to do with their official capacity?—A. No, their official 
knowledge and their ability to make a report of that kind. 

Q. It did not?—A. Not on organization. 

Q. I do not like to have to read those things again. Why did not you 
inquire into the particular qualifications of these men before you ever designated 
them to make a report?—-A. These men were selected as one of the seniors in 
each branch; they had been there a long time. 

Q. How long?—A. I think they both came in 1920. 

Q. Yes?—A. If I am not mistaken. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Did I get your evidence right a moment ago, when you said you did not 
know these people had been guilty of that, if they were guilty?—A. I did not 
know anything about it. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You did not hear Mr. Bland’s evidence this afternoon?—A. No. 

Q. He said prior to the minute of March 29th, that he and Mr. Putman 
told you of these particular things in regard to both these gentlemen—A. I am 
almost positive that he did not. 

Q. Are you not really positive7—A. No; my recollection is that they did 
not. It was after. 

Q. I am asking you—you were making the appointments, you were making 
the selection, why did you not inquire?—A. Because I had no reason. The two 
men, I believe, had been there for a number of years. I had not heard in the 
nine months or ten months I had been there, I had no complaints about them 
from anybody. Their work was satisfactory, and I did not know anything about 
them personally, any more than I knew about other members of the staff. 

Q. You say the report only had to do with their personal habits, nothing 
to do with their work?—A. Well— 
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Q. I mean, the references in the report of Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman.— 
A. No, something else, too, I think, about one of them. 

@. I beg your pardon?-—A. I think there was something against one. 

Q. In their official capacities?—-A. Yes. I think so. 

@. I am afraid there was.—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Why should not that go in?—A. It has gone in, as:a matter of fact. 

Q. It has, yes, but’ you: were asking it to be withdrawn?—A. I merely 
suggested it. Well, I did not ask Meg toe that had anything to do with 
official ability and capacity. 

@. And the only request that was made, Mr. Tremblay, I again say, was 
made in the form that has just been read by Mr. Ernst.—A. In the memo- 
randum. . 

Q. “However, I suppose they would have to be included unless Messrs. Bland 
and Putman are willing to withdraw them?”’—A. Yes. 

@. That is the only request that you made to Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman? 
—A. Yes. 

@. And had Mr. Bland nae Mr. Putman been satisfied to withdraw them, 
you would have accepted the withdrawal?—A. I would. 

@. And then made the return to the House with the parts that had been 
withdrawn not showing in the report?—A. Well— 

Mr. VauuAncn: He asked the question. 

The Witness: I felt it had nothing to do at all with this thing. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Just answer the question I asked vou. Would you then have—having 
accepted the withdrawal by Mr.. Bland and Mr. Putman, if they were willing 
to do so—you then would have presented to the House as an answer to the 
return, a report minus the parts to which you referred.—A. Well, I would not 
say that, no, I do not think I would. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Let me ask you a question. Is it customary for the Commission when 
asked by the House for a report to go to those who have prepared the report 
to ask them or permit them to revise their report? Is that customary?—A. Well, 
no. 

Q. You did that that time, did you not? You tried to do it that time, or 
at least you suggested certain things be deleted for the reasons that you thought, 
not because of their ability to act as investigators, but because of something 
personal?—-A. Something personal. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. You say, Mr. Tremblay, that this was the only time and the only form 
in which those requests for withdrawal had been made?—A. To the best of my 
knowledge, yes. 

@. And consequently this report was lying on this file for four years, from 
March 1927 to April 1931, until the House of Commons asked for a return. 
Then, you asked for a withdrawal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

@. You not only asked that these words be withdrawn, you asked for the 
deletion of the whole paragraph which contained these words, respecting one 
of the gentlemen, ‘whose removal as examiner from one of his departments was 
twice requested by the Deputy Minister of that department and whose suspen- 
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sion was at one time under consideration by the Civil Service Commissioners.” 
-—A. I did not suggest that. 1 did not have: that report when I wrote that 
memorandum. 

Q. You were aware?—A. What I had in mind was merely personal references. 

@. That is part of the sentence. I do not want to read the whole sentence 
again. You are familiar with it; you have read it yourself. Do you want to 
read it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Part of the sentence or part of the paragraph of which you asked 
deletion? 

Mr. Cuevrier: Might I suggest that ss mark there,— 

Mr. Ernst: Let him answer. 

Mr. CuHeEvrier: -—-the portion he does not agree aoe 

Mr. Ernst: I do not think you should suggest anything. You can ask the 
question. You are not suggesting to me, you are suggesting to him. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I am not suggesting to him. 

Mr. Ernst: You are suggesting to me; so he will hear. Put it that way. 

The CHatrMAN: I think, gentlemen, you are getting very strong in use 
of terms, and unnecessarily so. I can only say, if we have never attempted, 
in our practice as counsel, suggesting to witnesses, we have never been very 
successful counsel. All lawyers know it is a common practice that all 
lawyers use. 

Mr. MacInnis: That may be a good reason to exclude lawyers from this 
Committee. 

The CHarirMAN: It may have been, but the House of Commons did not 
think so. 

Mr. MacInnis: Perhaps unfortunately so. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. What was the paragraph you wanted deleted?—A. What I had in mind 
was really three lines. 

Q. You only wanted three lines deleted?—-A. That is all. 

Q. You did not say that?—A. No, I did not know what it was; I did not 
have the report before me at the time. All I had in mind was simply— 

Q. You surely had the report when you signed the minute? The minute 
which appears here as being intialled by Dr. Roche and Dr, MacTavish respect- 
ing documents which ought to be brought down?—A. Well, if I had it, I did not 
look at it. 

By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Surely to goodness, you did not ask for the revocation of certain clauses 
without knowing what you are asking for?—-A. I knew from memory there was 
some reference in there that I did not think should be there at all. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Were you aware of Dr. Roche’s notation to the memorandum to this 
effect, ‘I think it is now too late to take such action as it would not look right 
after the papers have been moved for.’—A. That was long after. 

Q. That was long after the memorandum?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you aware of that?—A. I think it was, I think it must have been. 

Q. Let me read ycu the clause, or paragraph that you wrote: “The result 
of their inclusion can only be detrimental to the Commission and would certainly 
not place their authors in a more pleasant situation than the two officials who 
are the subject of their observations. It certainly would be a source of un- 
pleasant criticism, which, if possible, should be avoided at the present time.”— 


A; Yes: 
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Q. What do you mean by that?—A. Merely a reflection on two officials, 
and I could not see it would help. 

Q. What unhappy reflection could it have on the two officials concerned, 
if these observations were true?—A. Well, I do not know if they are true or if 
they are not. 

Q. You tell me you do not know if they are true, so that as far as we are 
concerned, we assume they are true until they are proved otherwise, if you do 
not know. I am asking you, what unhappy effect it could have on Mr. Bland 
and Mr. Putman. What reflection it would have on Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman 
to make those observations, if true?—A. Because I felt it was not the place to 
make those observations of that kind. 

Q. What reflection would it be on Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman if they are 
true?—A. Well, if they are true, they should have reported their knowledge to 
the Commissioners. 

Q. Which they swore they did, and which you do not deny.—A. They did 
in writing. 

Q. No; they swore they did it not only in writing, but before you ever 
appointed these gentlemen to make investigations.—A. Well, I must have had 
this in mind; they should have taken some action, or made some recom- 
mendation. 

Q. Did you look at the personal files of these gentlemen?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. So you do not know whether they made any intimation to the Com- 
mission as such, do you?—A. No. 

Q. Mr. Bland to-day has sworn definitely that he told you and Dr. Mac- 
Tavish before these gentlemen were appointed exactly what appeared in the 
report.—A. I have no recollection of that until after. 

Q. Until after?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he or did he not, before?—-A. To the best of my knowledge, no. 

Q: To the best of your knowledge, no?—A. My recollection. 

Q. Did you not consider it was your duty, as the gentlemen who were 
appointing investigators called Mr. Kemmis and Mr. Simmins to inquire into 
their standing, before you appointed them?—A. Their standing was established; 
they were there as senior officers. 

Q. I did not ask you in what capacity they were there. I asked you did 
you not consider it was your duty to inquire?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. You did not?—-A. No. 

Q. Now, let me go a step farther. “It would certainly be a source of un- 
pleasant criticism.” Criticism of whom?—A. Do I not say whom there? 

Q. No. Iwill read it. “Which, if possible, should be avoided at the present 
time.” I will read you the whole thing. “The result of their inclusion can only 
be detrimental to the Commission and would certainly not place their authors 
in a more pleasant situation than the two officials who are subject of their ob- 
servations’.—A. Yes. 

Q. “It certainly would be a source of unpleasant criticism, which, if possible, 
should be avoided at the present time.” Criticism of whom?—A. Criticism of 
those men, as well as Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman. 

Q. And of yourself?—A. No, not of myself. 

Q. Why should you worry about criticism about Mr. Bland and Mr. Put- 
man?—A. Well, I do not see—that is what I said. 

(. Unpleasant criticism of whom?—A. Mr. Kemmis, Mr. Simmins, Mr. 
Bland and Mr. Putman. . 

Q. What unpleasant criticism could there be of Mr. Bland and Mr. Put- 
man?—A. Because, as I say, in my opinion, it was not a place to put in those 
remarks. 
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Q. Assuming the remarks were true, what unpleasant criticism would there 
be of Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman for bringing this to the Commission?—A. It is 
a matter of opinion, of course. 

Q. I am asking you what you suggest as unpleasant criticism. Can you 
suggest?—-A. Simply it was no place to make those remarks. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Do you not think Mr. Putman and Mr. Bland knowing those facts, would 
maid been derelict in their duty, had they not brought them before the Commis- 
sion?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. What unpleasant criticism could there be?—A. But it should not be 
brought to the attention of the Commission in a report of this kind. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Privately?—A. No. 
Q. How?—A. A report,—on a report, separate report. 
Q. A sort of private report?—A. Not a private report, necessarily, but 
something that would go on the man’s file. 
By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. On the man’s file?—A. Yes. - 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. But not in the office of the Commission, not as a public document?— 
A. Oh, yes, it will be public; it is public, on the man’s file; it would not be in a 
document of this kind. 
@. It would be produced just the same, if the Order was prileten AL 
specially called for. 
Q. If specially called for?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. One of the motivating factors to their report——A. I beg your pardon? 
Q. It was one of the motivating factors in their particular report. It would 
not be produced unless specially asked for?—-A. No; I mean it would be pro- 
duced, only if the man’s file was asked for. 
Q. If the man’s personal file was asked for?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Do you mean to say that you would have accepted a report from Mr. 
Putman or Mr. Bland detrimental to these two examiners filed with the Board 
officially and then you would have taken it and read it into the personal file and 
not produced it on an Order of he House?—A. No, I do not say that. It would 
be produced if the personal file was asked for. 

Q. Yes. It would be produced if the personal file was asked for?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. What do you mean by this, “Coming so soon after the disclosures in the 
Bouchard case would not help matters.” Would not help matters for whom? 
—A. It was criticism—a private quarrel—you can put it that way, between two 
officials. 

Q. It was no private quarrel?—A. That is the way I looked at it. 

Q. That is an objectionable term. You told me you did not inquire into the 
accuracy of the statement?—A. No. I did not know anything about it. 

Q. Why use the term “ private quarrel” ?—A. To bring that in this particular 
report. 

Q. Was it right for you to say a private quarrel?—A. I will withdraw that. 
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Q. Now, what do you mean by the words, “coming so soon after the dis- 
closures in the Bouchard case would not help matters’”?—-A. Well, it was that. 
unfortunate affair. 7 

Q. Would not help matters for whom? We all know of the unfortunate 
Bouchard case. It “would not help matters for whom?’”—A. For the Commis- 
sion generally. 

Q. In other words, you are trying to protect your own skin?—A. To protect 
the Commission. 

Mr. CuHeEvrier: Is “skin.” a nice word to use? 

The Witness: I was trying to protect the Commission. 

Mr. CuHeEvriar: That is better. 

Mr. Ernst: It is the same thing. 

Mr. CueEvrier: It is better language. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. “It may be found strange that if these remarks breil represent the 
opinion of their authors, the Commissioners should have been left in ignorance 
of it until they were assigned the particular task in question which it was not 1 in 
their power to refuse to carry on?’—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, in view of that statement, that brings back to you when you frst 
knew of this allegation: “It may be found strange that if these remarks truly 
represent the opinion of their authors the Commissioners should have been left 
in ignorance of it until they were assigned the particular task in question which 
it was not in their power to refuse to carry on’ ?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. That brings back to you when you first became aware of the allegations - 
against these particular gentlemen?—-A. Well, as I say, I had only heard of them’ 
when I saw them in the report of, I think, Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman, after 
the Minute was signed—after they had been assigned to that job. 

Q. No?—A. After the Minute was signed. 

Q. Was it before or after they actually undertook the investigation?—A. I 
cannot say that. I think the investigation was undertaken almost immediately. 

@. When these things were brought to your attention by Mr. Bland and 
Mr. Putman, after they were assigned or had not started their task, did you take. 
any action?—A. No, I did not. 9 

Q. Did you consider changing the personnel of your investigating or 
reporting— —A. No, I did not. 

Q. Why not?—A. I did not see any reason for it. I wanted information. 

@. Do you think these were commendations or condemnations?—A. Well, 
they were condemnations. J 

Q. They were condemnations?—A. Yes. 

Q. But they did not influence you in the slightest?—A. No, because | 
wanted to get their views. 

@. If you wanted to check up on the organization of your Cosmnmion 
why not, if you cannot accept the senior heads, Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman— 
why not go outside—why take its junior officers? —A. Where would we go? 

Q. Why not go to the Governor in Council, and see if you cannot get some- 
one?—A. I did not think the matter was of that importance—simply to check ‘ 
up on our procedure, to see if we cannot eliminate certain steps where a file soe ; 
to one desk, and bring it to another instead. oO 

Q. As a matter of fact, when these two men brought in their report they 
exceeded their instructions?—A. Well, I do not remember exactly the terms.. 
What they suggested was with a view to eliminating certain delays—I do not: 
know. That was not what we had in mind at all. What we had in mind was 
merely a question of procedure—to see if we could not shorten up some of the: 
delays which even to-day are still being complained of. 
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Mr. Cuevrrer: Before you leave that aspect, would you mind giving me 
the dates on which those remarks were made, the date and the year, Mr. Ernst; 
the ones you have just read to the witness? I see that they are dated April 
14, 1931. : | 

Mr. Bowman: With respect to that date, I am not sure that that expresses 
the date of the instrument; it expresses the time that the memorandum was 
signed by the parties. It is not dated the 14th of April. 

Mr. Ernst: No, it is some time subsequent to April 14. Dr. MacTavish’s 
obviously preceded it. 

Mr. Cuerverier: It is in the year 1931. 

Mr. Ernst: Some time in April. 


Mr. Cuevrier: It is just for the records. Did I get it that Mr. Bland’s 
report and Mr. Putman’s report are dated April 19, 1927? 

Mr. Ernst: April 19, 1927, correct. When we get the Kemmis report— 

Mr. Cuevrier: I can take it that these remarks were made four years after, 

Mr. Ernsr: Yes. Four years after. 

The CuairMAN: For the information of the Committee, the production of 
the minutes of the Civil Service Commission discloses the following: In the record 
of. minutes of Tuesday, March 29, 1927, under the heading of “Board proceed- 
ings,” there appears the following, ‘““Commissioners MacTavish and Tremblay 
instructed the secretary to have Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis submit to the 
Commissioners whatever suggestions they may have with reference to possible 
improvements in the methods and procedure of the Commission.” According to 
the heading of the minutes of that date it says, “Present: Commissioners Roche, 
MacTavish and Tremblay.” I think for the information of the Committee I 
should say that I am informed that these minutes are really not a record of 
what takes place at a convened meeting of the Board. 


The Wirness: That is what I was earlier trying to say. 


The CuairmMan: But merely a record of what may be done by any one or 
more members of the Commission during that one particular day. 

Mr. Ernst: What about May 6, 1931? 

The CuarrmMan: Yes. I then looked up the minutes of Thursday, March 
31, the date of Dr. Roche’s memorandum of dissent, and there is no reference 
whatever in the minutes to the matter. I have looked up the minutes of May 
6, 1931, and I find no reference whatever therein to the memorandum or any 
consideration of it which was signed on that date by Commissioner MacTavish 
‘or Commissioner Tremblay. I am also informed that where it appears at the 
head of any day’s minutes ‘Commissioners present,’ if one name is omitted, 
that means that Commission was not in Ottawa and functioning that day; and 
on May 6, as the record of minutes shows that the Commissioners present were 
Messrs. Roche and Tremblay, it would appear that Commissioner MacTavish 
was not in Ottawa that day. Then I have looked up the minutes of Tuesday, 
May 17, and there are on this file no minutes whatever for that date. There 
is a minute of Monday, May 16, 1927, nothing on Tuesday, May 17, and the 
next minutes appear to be on Wednesday, May 18. 

Mr. Ernst: There is no minute on the day on which the Board’s decision 
appears to be handed down signed by Messrs. MacTavish and Tremblay? 
~The Cuatrman: None whatever, but the memorandum on the file is headed 
“Board decision” and bears on the bottom a stamped endorsation “Entered in 
minutes,” and under that the stamp the words, “Entered in minutes” is written 
in handwriting, “17-5-27,” apparently the 17th of May, 1927, and the initials 


which appear to me to be “E. E. 8.” 
[Mr. J. HE. Tremblay. ] 
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Mr. Bowman: We should have Mr. Foran here. 

Mr. Ernst: I intend to call Mr. Foran before we are through with this 
file. t 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there any reason why I should retain these minutes 
longer? 

Mr. Cuevrter: I do not know of any. 


CLARENCE V. Purmay, recalled. 


By Mr, Ernst: 

Q. Mr. Putman, you recall when the order was made for an investigation 
by Messrs. Kemmis and Simmins?—A. Very well. 

Q. Into the organization of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Very well. 

Q. Were you consulted by the Commissioners prior to the issuing of that 
order?—A. According to my records I was consulted on the day that that order 
was made, March 29. 

Q. According to the records that you keep?—A. I do not keep any par- 
ticular record, but according to the report which I made on the Kemmis-Simmins 
report, which was only ten days afterwards, I stated the date on which Mr. 
Tremblay and Dr. MacTavish had asked for me. 

Q. And would you give us, as best you can from your recollection, the 
conversation which took place between Dr. MacTavish and Mr. Tremblay and 
Mr. Bland and yourself on that particular date. 

Mr. Bowman: You may make reference to your report if you want to 
refresh your memory. 

The Witness: I do not know that I can say anything more than I did say in 
my report. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Look at your report and put it in your own words. Of course, the report 
is your own words, but state the conversation—A. Mr. Tremblay and Dr. 
MacTavish called Mr. Bland and myself into Mr. Tremblay’s room and told us 
that they intended to have a report made of the procedure and organization 
of the Commission by Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis. I objected to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Simmins to do that work. He was a junior officer and I do not 
consider him my best Junior officer. 

Q@. Did you intimate that to them at that time?—A. I did; and I further 
think I told them—I will not be positive of this—but I think I told them that 
I did not consider that Mr. Simmins was a proper man to do this because of 
his conduct. The reason I think that is because of the remark that Mr. 
Tremblay made and that remark was that that did not make any difference; 
that it was not—that his private conduct did not interfere with his work, or 
words to that effect. . 

Q. You recall those words?—A. I recall those words; so I must have 
mentioned the fact. 

Q. In order to facilitate matters and not to make statements unnecessarily, 
did you tell him in approximately the same words which appear in your report? 
—A. All I can say to that— 

Mr. Cuevrier: The witness was doing splendidly. Why not let him go on? 

The CuarrMan: I cannot see anything objectionable in the question. If 
Mr. Chevrier wants him subsequently to say what his recollection is now— 

Mr. Ernst: Just go ahead and ask him. 

The CuHarrMAN: All he said is what is shown on his report. 

Mr. CHEvRIER: I object to the way Mr. Ernst is examining. 

(Mr. C. V. Putman.] 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. After that, what was the next step, as you recall it, in connection with 
this particular report of Messrs. Kemmis and Simmins—after that conversation 
of the 29th of March, with Messrs Tremblay and MacTavish?—A. Of this 
I am not sure, whether it was immediately after or several days after, I went 
and told Dr. Roche about it. 

Q. You told Dr. Roche about it?—A. Yes, and the next was when Mr. 
Foran called me and gave me a copy of the report. 

Q. One thing more. Was anything said in your conversation with Mr. 
Tremblay or Dr. MacTavish, on the 29th of March, with reference to your 
commenting on that report when made?—A. Yes, most certainly, both Dr. 
MacTavish and Mr. Tremblay told Mr. Bland and myself that we would have 
an opportunity to comment on it and make any remarks we desired. 

Q. You say you got a copy of the report from Mr. Foran?—A. Yes. 

Q. Anything else from Mr. Foran?—A. He instructed that we prepare our 
report,—or suggested it. 

Q. Did you do so?—A. You have a copy of it. 

Q. Does that report contain your considered opinions of the Kemmis- 
Simmins report?—A. Most certainly. 

Q. Do you recall one paragraph in that report about which there has been 
a good deal of discussion,—a personal paragraph?—A. Yes. 

Q. Relating to one of the gentlemen?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you at any time asked by any of the Commissioners to withdraw 
or delete any paragraph?—A. Never. 

By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. I have not had an opportunity of reading your report, Mr. Putman, 
but I have heard extracts read from it. On what were you asked to report?— 
A. To make any comments that I desired. 

Q. On the report?—A. On the report which was presented by Kemmis and 
Simmins. 

Q@. Were you at any time asked by the Commission to report on the 
character of Simmins or Kemmis?—A. I do not know that I was. 

Q. But you did in your report?—A. Incidentally, in my report, I did. 

Q. Incidentally; why incidentally? Was the whole report incidental?—A. 
No. 

Q. Or deliberate. 

Mr. Bowman: What? 

Mr. VALLANCE: He says incidental. Why incidental? Why would you do 
it incidentally? Surely your whole report that you gave on the Kemmis-Simmins 
report was a deliberate, well thought out, reasonable or reasoned report. 

The Wirness: It was. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. And yet you were not—-you got no order of reference, as we say in the 
House of Commons, to investigate the character of these two individuals or to 
assume it your duty to do so?—A. It was within my right as a Chief to report 
to the Commissioners on anything concerning my staff in any way I thought fit. 

Q. When you got specific—.—A. I did not have to have specific instructions 
to do a thing like that as chief of the branch. 

Q. You are under the control of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Most 
certainly, and anything that comes up in my branch I have the privilege to 
report to the Commissioners. 

Q. In this case the Commissioners instructed you to do certain things?—A. 
Which I did. 


@. And you over-stepped— 
[Mr. C. V. Putman. ] 
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Mr. Ernst: That is a matter of argument. 

Mr. VALLANCE: There is no argument about it. What I am trying to get at 
is what was he asked to do by the Commission? He admits he was asked to 
report on the Simmins-Kemmis report. I want to know if he was asked also to 
report on the characters of these two individuals. He says no, but he deems it 
his duty to do so. 

Mr. Ernst: As part of that report? 

Mr. Bowman: I personally think Mr. Putman would be very derelict in 
his duty did he not draw attention to the facts. 

The Witness: As a matter of fact, I say in my report that I know I had 
been remiss in not so reporting before to the Commission. 

Mr. VALLANCE: So this was the first opportunity to do so. 


Mr. Bowman: In writing. You did tell the Committee what took place at 
the time you were first consulted in the matter? 
The WITNEss: Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. You objected to this man being He ARO I did. 

@. And told Mr. Tremblay and Dr. MacTavish your reasons?——-A. To the 
best of my knowledge I did that, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: I cannot agree, gentlemen, that this was the first oppor- 
tunity he had to make a report. I think in fairness to the witness the situation 
was that it was the first occasion on which he felt that the seriousness of the 
situation demanded that he should disclose to the Commission certain matters 
relative to the credibility of the people whose report they were being asked to 
accept. 

By Mr. Vallance: 

@. May I direct the attention of the witness to a statement that appears 
here on page 19 of ‘his report: — 

I desire to assure the Commissioners that in dealing with the report — 
of Messrs. Kemmis and Simmins I have endeavoured to be entirely im- 
personal, but in view of the harm which could be done by the adoption of 
the changes proposed, I feel that in fairness to the Commissioners the 
following information should be placed at their disposal in order to allow 
them to judge of the integrity and reliance to be placed in one of the 
officers concerned. 

Mr. Bowman: I think that is quite proper. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

@. That gentleman ‘had been in the employment of the Commission for many 
years, had he not?—-A. He had been in the employ of the Commission, I think, 
since some time in 1920. 

q. And this is dated 1927?—A. The 19th of April, 1927. 

Mr. Bowman: I think, personally, Mr. Putman should be commended for 
the report he submitted. 

Mr. VALLANCE: I am not objecting to Mr. Putman making a report to the 
Commission on any of those who are in his branch, but when he waits for seven 
years— 

Mr. Bowman: Waits. for what? 

Mr. VALLANCE: Seven years. This man was in the service for seven years 
before this report came out. 

The Witness: Yes, but this employee had not been carrying on in this way 
until some time late in 1926 or early in 1927. I thought he was a very valuable 


employee up until that time. 
[Mr. C. V. Putman. ] 
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Mr. VALLANCE: I see. 
The Cuarrman: I now have the minutes of May 17, 1927. They were not 
with the other minutes, because Dr. Roche had them in his possession:— 
Present: Commissioners Roche, MacTavish and Tremblay; procedure: 
It was decided that in addition to the reports already received from cer- 
tain members of the staff in reply to the report on methods and procedure 
submitted by Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis, the Secretary and Messrs. 
Baril, Bourbonnais, Gilchrist, Brown and Thivierge, should be asked to 
submit their views with regard to that part of the report of the two 
investigators which relates to their particular work or branch. 
And in brackets it says “Board Decision.” 


Dr. WiLuIAM JAMES ROCHE, recalled. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Dr. Roche, you have heard the evidence of Commissioners Tremblay and 
MacTavish, both?—A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to this Kemmis and Simmins report?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recollect when the minute was made? You heard when the 
minute was made by Mr. Tremblay and Dr. MacTavish directing that the 
report be made by Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis?—A. March 29, 1927, I think. 

Q. And apparently two days after that minute or direction, you filed a 
dissenting opinion?—A. Yes. 

Q. You heard that read?—A. Yes. 

Q. I will read it again, if you so desire?—-A. No, I heard it. 

Q. Is that the effect of your considered judgment as Chairman of this 
Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was the first occasion that you recollect when Dr. MacTavish 
and Mr. Tremblay approached you with reference to this matter?—A. Well, 

Q. Was it at the board meeting of the 29th March, 1927, of which the 
minutes have been read?—-A. I have no recollection of that question coming up 
for discussing at a former board meeting prior to that minute of March 29; but 
I have a recollection that on that same date—at least it was on the same day 
that Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman had their interview with my colleagues, 
Messrs. Tremblay and MacTavish. After their interview with my two col- 
leagues, these two gentlemen visited my office and interviewed me and told me 
of the movement that was on foot, and explained it all to me, before that minute 
was made by my colleagues authorizing the investigation. And after that 
explanation by the two employees, or two officials, I assured them that so far 
as I am concerned, I was not going to be a party to such an investigation by 
the two persons concerned. 

Q. For the reasons stated in your written Judgment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the next minute I find relating to the matter is the minute of 
May 6, in which the question of disciplinary action is stated to be under con- 
sideration, or words to that effect?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recollect the board meeting on that day?—A. Yes, that is a 
board meeting of which I think I have a fair recollection. 

Q. Tell us what transpired?—A. I think the meeting in the first place was 
called by my colleagues for the specific purpose of having an explanation from 
the officials concerned for making what was called the unauthorized comments 
or reports. 

Q. And who was called before that meeting to make that explanation?— 
A. There were present Mr. Putman, Mr. Bland and Miss Saunders; the secre- 
tary was present and the three commissioners. I do not remember any other 
official being present. 


[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
49322—46 
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Q. Do you remember anything that transpired, or the effect of the conver- 
sation, at the meeting?—A. Yes, I remember there was one particular remark 
impressed itself upon my mind. I sat back and listened. 

@. Who conducted the board?—A. My colleagues largely cross-questioned 
and asked various questions of the officials in regard to how they came about 
to make their comments on the Kemmis-Simmins report; and after discussing 
the question for some considerable time, Commissioner MacTavish turned 
around and said: ‘“ Well, the Chairman has been very quiet. We would like to 
hear his opinion.” I informed him courteously, but firmly, that I was not in 
sympathy with the investigation at all, under the circumstances, and gave as 
my reasons what I have put there upon the record, that I thought it was very 
ill-advised on the part of the Commissioners to authorize these two men to make 
such a report or an investigation. And, as a matter of fact, 1 went perhaps a 
little further. I do not know whether it was at that meeting or not that I 
attributed it. to the inexperience of my colleagues in administration in govern- 
ment service that caused them to do this; otherwise I did not think they would 
have done it. 

@. Do you recollect any conversation between Mr. Bland and Mr, Putman 
and the commissioners, your colleagues, at that meeting—A. Well, the only 
thing I think which was largely discussed was the explantion from not only 
Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman but Miss Saunders. I cannot recall just exactly 
their explanation, but it was set forth subsequently in a communication of the 
secretary’s as to how they came to be authorized. 

@. How they came to be authorized to make a report?—-A. Their com- 
ments on the Kemmis and Simmins report. 

(). Is it a fact that your colleagues were against the whole three who made 
the reports at that time?—A. My interpretation of that note that they placed 
upon the file was calling in question their making comments,—including Bland 
and Putman. 

Q. Including them all?—A. Just as Dr. MacTavish said yesterday, not 
criticizing the others alone but all those who were not specifically authorized . 
to make the report by my colleagues. 


By the Chairman: 


(. There could hardly be any object, Dr. Roche, in your colleagues cross- 
examining Bland and Putman on that occasion unless there was some condem- 
nation of them for their supposed unauthorized act?—A. Of course I did not 
know first-hand the nature of the interview with Messrs. Putman and— 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. That is sure, but at this particular interview were Dr. MacTavish and 
Mr. Tremblay finding fault——to use an ordinary term,—with these gentlemen, 
Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman, as well as Miss Saunders, for making this report? 
—A. That was the interpretation that I placed upon the objection. 

Q@. That they were finding fault?—A. Yes, rather complaining because it 
was unauthorized by themselves, they wanted an explanation as to how these 
comments were forthcoming. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Then, Doctor, was anyone authorized to mag comments on the re- 
port?—A. The secretary in a letter explained how he came to ask the assistant 
secretary and Mr. Putman, the head of the organization branch, to prepare 
their reports. 

Q. The Commission did not ask for them?—A. Unless at that interview 
which Dr. MacTavish states that they had with Mr. Putman and Mr. Riland 
verbally. 

[Hon. W. J. Roche. ] 
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Q. Is it customary to take that verbal authority without consulting the 
Commission?—A. Well, of course, I cannot recall exactly his defence or his 
letter. If I heard that letter— 

By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Perhaps if I read the letter, the first paragraph is the vital paragraph: 

With reference to your memorandum of May 6 regarding the au- 
thorization of the reports submitted by officials of the staff, the following 
points should, I think, be brought to your attention: 

1. Both Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman advised me immediately after 
your conference with them that you had assured them that when the re- 
port of Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis was prepared they would be given 

%, an opportunity to study it and to present their views thereon. 
A. Yes. 

Q. That is what these gentlemen stated at the interview with the board on 
May 6’?—A. Yes, that seemed to be the authority on which the secretary acted 
in asking for it. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. There was no direct authority to the secretary by the commissioners to 
tell him to tell the other people, namely, Messrs. Bland and Putman, to make 
the report which they did make?—A. Apparently there was no entry in the 
minutes to that effect. 

@. And at no time did the commissioners instruct Messrs. Bland and Put- 
man to make the reports which they did to the Commission?—A. At no time 
by the three Commissioners. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. At the interview at which Mr. Bland, Mr. Putman and Miss Saunders 
were, present, do you remember Dr. MacT avish or Mr. Tremblay asking Mr. 
Bland or Mr. Putman on whose authority they made the report?—A. I could 
not recall the questions that they asked, but I knew the general purpose for 
which the meeting was called, and I understood it was to ask for an explanation 
from the whole of them; but I cannot recall the questions asked back and forth. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Would you consider Mr. Putman was within his rights to make a report 
on the report, even if he was not asked?—A. I would say it would not be out 
of the way at all. After all, the Commissioners were after information. 

Q. You would say he has that right and could use it, if he saw fit?—A. 
Yes; he is a responsible officer of the Commission, and should bring to the atten- 
tion of his superior officers anything he thinks would be vital or germane to the 
subject. 

at So that you, as Chairman of the Commission, delegated a duty to Mr. 
Putman to do something, and you would allow Mr. Putman to do whatever he 
liked, to report on anything he Hest outside of the question you gave him?—A. 
No, I would not say that. 

Q. Well, in this instance, you would not agree with the report he sends in? 
—A. I would not agree with ‘the report? 

Q. You would not agree with the report that he makes to the Commission 
on this Kemmis and Simmins report.—A. Well, do you mind putting that ques- 
tian, did I agree with the statements he made against these two gentlemen. 

Q. I asked if you agree with what is contained within the report. What 
I am wanting to ask you is; do you agree with his actions when he assumed 
responsibility to report on the character of these individuals on whose report he 
was asked to comment?—A. Well, he was asked to comment upon the report, 
and if he saw fit as Chief of the Organization Branch to add anything to empha- 
size his comments, I think he was quite within his right. 


[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
49322—464 
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Q. Even supposing he was asked only by the Secretary?—A. Yes, although 
he was asked only by the Secretary of the Commission. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. At any time was he authorized, as I said a moment ago— 

Mr. Bowman: How? 

Mr. Ernst: You are now going on the legal aspect, legal quibbles. 

Mr. Bowman: How do you mean authorized? 

Mr. Cueveier: I asked the Chairman—I asked if the three Commissioners _ 
had at any time— 

Mr. Bowman: What three commissioners’? 

Mr. Cuevrier: If the three commissioners had, at any time, instructed 
their Secretary to instruct Messrs. Bland and Putman to make a report on that 
matter?—A. I do not think so, no. 

The CuarrMan: I think we all agree on that. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Dr. Roche, on that minute of the meeting, you do not sign as concur- 
ring?—A. No, I did not sign it. 

Q. Or dissent. You merely expressed that by not signing it; is not that 
right?—A. Yes. 

Q. By not signing?—A. The authorization? 

@. Yes.—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, on May 17th I find another ordinary board decision, in which 
further persons, who are members of the staff, were asked to report upon this 
Kemmis and Simmins report.—A. Yes. 

Q. That also was not signed by you, only by your colleagues?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you indicate what happened?—A. My recollection is that was a 
board meeting that was called for the purpose, if it was that board meeting 
that we have been talking about just now, where the officials were called in to 
give their explanation, that the decision was arrived at. 

Q. Apparently the minute refers to the minute of the memorandum of the 
secretary of May 6th, 1927. It is dated May 6th, in which the criticism of 
officials for making those reports which were not authorized— 

The CHairMAN: Doctor, it was subsequent to that. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. On the 17th May there is an ordinary board decision asking that Messrs. 
Bourbonnais, Gilchrist, Brown, Thivierge and Baril—A. Yes. I have an idea— 
my recollection is, at any rate, that it was the same board meeting that was 
called for the purpose of making explanations or getting explanations from 
those officials as to why they made their comments on officers. We had the 
report— 

Q. At any rate, be that as it may, you expressed your dissent by not signing 
oe was that it?—A. That was it, I practically washed my hands of the whole 
affair. 

Q. Of the whole affair?—A. Yes. 

. Now,’ we come down to a further memorandum, which I find was made 
a the time that the Order for Return was before the House of Commons?—A. 

es. 

Q. And the first is the decision or minute of Dr. MacTavish, in which he 
objects to bringing down reports of Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman, containing refer- 
ence to Mr. Simmins and Kemmis.—A. Yes. 

Q. And on the first of those I find this minute. That is, of Dr. Roche: “‘ To 
be consistent with my past attitude I would include all documents on file.” What 
has been your view when an Order of the House of Commons is passed for return 
[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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of documents?—A. Well, I am speaking now, more particularly, of the last five 
years, at any rate. I think my colleagues recognize that I have been a stickler for 
adhering literally to the wording of the Order of the House. 

Q. Bring down everything?—-A. Bring down everything. I am on record on 
many files to that effect. 

Q. You do not approve of deletions?—A. No, I do not approve of deletions. 

Q. Or discretionary deletions?—A. It all depends, of course, upon the wording 
of the motion which has been adopted by parliament. If it is comprehensive, 
as Mr. Garland’s was, then I think it includes all documents. 

Q. All documents?—A. Yes. 

Q. I find a further memorandum of Mr. Tremblay’s minute, which was read 
this afternoon. “I think it is now too late to ask Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman to 
withdraw.”—A. Yes. 

Q. I shall read your exact words: “I think it is now too late to take such 
action, as it would not look right after the papers have been moved for.” Is that 
your view? Does that express your views?—A. Yes. 

Q. You oppose deletion?—A. I do. 

Q. In the case where the order is comprehensive?—A. Yes. 

@. Thank you. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


@. Would you have, under any circumstances, permitted those withdrawals 
of those statements of Mr. Putman’s and Mr. Bland’s, after it had been on the file 
for four years?—A. Would I have? 

Q. Permitted their withdrawals from the files? 


By Mr. Ernst: 
@. After the order had been passed.—A. From the files? 


By Mr. Bowman: 


@. Yes—A. No. They are a matter of record, and should be kept on our 
files. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Dr. Roche, I should like to be perfectly clear on one thing. Did I under- 
stand that Commissioners MacTavish and Tremblay did not consult you with 
reference to the appointment of Kemmis and Simmins to make this report pr:or to 
that memorandum of March 29th, 1927?—-A. My best recollection is that 1 was 
not consulted prior to that. 

Q. The first intimation you had of the matter was when Messrs. Bland and 
Putman came to you and informed you of what was afoot.—A. So I believe, yes.. 

Q. Just one other thing, Dr. Roche. We have neglected, I think, to have a 
record of your qualifications. We did it with the other Commissioners, and I 
think we should do it with you. Would you be good enough to give them to us, 
please, prior to your appointment?—A. Well— 

Q. To the Commission —A. In addition to the ordinary public school educa- 
tion, I had what in those days was called grammar school education. 

Q. Similar to our high school?—A. Yes, high school. A couple of years at 
grammar school, and then I taught school for a couple of years. Subsequert to 
that I took private tuition from an old teacher who for years prepared matri- 
culants in law and medicine for entry into their respective colleges and cateers. 
_ Then, I attended a medical college for four years, graduating as a medical doctor; 
went to Manitoba and practised my profession for a quarter of a century; during 
which time I might say, I was 15 years of that time a representative of the con- 
stituency of Marquette, in Parliament. Subsequently I was for six years Minister 
of the combined department cf Interior, Indian Affairs and Immigration, prior to 
my appointment as Chairman of the Civil Service Commission. 

[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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Q. Thank you very much—A. I do not want to go into details of honorary 
degrees, or anything like that. 
By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Those degrees are not honorary. 

Mr. Cuevrier: They might be misconstrued. 

Witness: They might be. 

By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Your doctor’s degree is not an honorary degree?—A. No; I have honor- 
ary degrees, too. 

Q. You do not use them?—A. I have been Chancellor of the University of 
Western Ontario for 12 years. 

The CuairnmMan: Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Ernst: I should like to ask Mr. Putman one question. 


CLARENCE V. PuTMAN recalled. 


By Myr. Ernst: 

Q. Mr. Putman, I neglected to ask you if you were present at a particular 
meeting to which reference has been made by other witnesses when the question 
of the authorization under which you prepared your report was discussed ?— 
A. I was. 

Q. And will you tell the Committee what transpired at that meeting?— 
A. I do not recall all the details of the meeting. I do remember that we were 
questioned as to why we presented the report and both Mr. Bland and myself 
were amazed that we should be questioned on that point. 

@. And who was , Mr. Tremblay, Dr. MacTavish, 
Mr. Foran, Mr. Bland and myself, and I think Miss Saunders. I will not be 
sure. Dr. MacTavish did most of the questioning, and the interview did not 
last very long—probably not more than ten minutes. Well, to say the least, 
I was amazed that we should be questioned that way, and to be perfectly 
honest Dr. MacTavish's attitude toward Mr. Bland and myself was decidedly — 
hostile, and he ended up by saying that they would have to take into consider- 
ation what steps they would take in connection with the gratuitous report we 
had presented. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Before we adjourn I would like to refer to the evidence of 
vesterday, right at the start:— 

Mr. Ernst: Before I start, Mr. Chairman, I wish, in justice to the 
officials of the Civil Service Commission, to make a statement. It must 
be obvious that someone has given me inside information in respect to 
certain matters as the investigation proceeds, someone within the list of 
employees or former employees of the Civil Service Commission. The 
gentleman who gave it to ine has asked me to mention his name, Mr. 
Grierson, clerk, orade 4, who is not now on the staff. ‘Daas is in order 
that no blame may be imputed to others. 

If I want a summons to issue to the gentleman mentioned just now, I suppose 
Mr. Ernst knows where to get him? 

Mr. Ernst: I have not the faintest idea. I have no doubt he can be 
located because he lives in this city. 

Mr. Cuerverer: At all events, I move that a summons issue to Mr. Grierson 
to appear here Monday morning. 

The CuarrMAN: The clerk will issue the summons. 

Mr. Ernst: Could you make it Tuesday; I will not be able to be here 
Monday. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Very well, make it for Tuesday. 

The Committee adjourned to meet Monday, April 25, at 11 o’clock. 


[Hon. W. J. Roche. | 
[Mr. C. V. Putman.] 


Housr or COMMONS, 
April 26, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into appointments to and the con- 
trol and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the adminis- 
tration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 am., Mr. 
Lawson presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before we start with the evidence this morning, 
it was brought to my attention last night that there appeared an article in one 
Ottawa paper dealing with the expense accounts of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners filed before this Committee. When the matter was called to my attention, 
I made inquiries of the Clerk, and I wish it understood that neither the Clerk 
nor the Chairman of this Committee gave out to the Press any information with 
respect to expense accounts which had been filed with the Committee but which 
has not, as yet, been put in evidence. 

Mr. CHEvriER: I am glad you say that, Mr. Chairman, because I had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with it, and I thought it was absolutely unfair that it should 
come out in that way, particularly to put it out in the way in which it has been 
put out. 

The CHARMAN: Well, it was not given to the Press by the Chairman or by 
the Clerk of the Committee. - 

Mr. Bowman: I might add, also, Mr. Chairman, that I had nothing to do 
with it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would not have mentioned the matter except I felt that 
if it looked as though the Clerk might have handed out the information; I wanted 
him cleared in connection with the matter. 

Mr. Ernst asked for Mr. Foran’s attendance this morning, amongst others. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I had suggested Mr. Grierson. I am not ready to go on 
with Mr. Grierson to-day. 

The CHairMAN: Then, if Mr. Grierson is here, he need not. further attend 
to-day. Will you be ready to-morrow, Mr. Chevrier? 

Mr. Ernst: Personally, I would like to have Mr. Grierson called, and Mr. 
Chevrier can have him recalled if he so desires. 


WILLIAM FoRAN recalled. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have already been sworn, Mr. Foran? 
The Witness: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Mr. Foran, you were not here to hear the evidence of Thursday and 
Friday last with reference to this Kemmis-Simmins reorganization suggestion, 
or report, but do you recollect when it took place? Do you remember when 
Messrs. Kemmis and Simmins were asked to make a report on the reorganiza- 
tion?—-A. Oh, yes, very well. 

Q. Had you any interviews with the Commissioners prior to the order 
appointing Messrs. Kemmis and Simmins to make the report?—A. The Com- 
missioners mentioned it to me several times, after their appointment. 
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Q. After their appointment or before?—A. After the appointment of the . 
Commissioners—I would say within a month after the appointment of the Com- 
missioners, Commissioner Tremblay told me that he thought there should be 
some investigation into the procedure and methods of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and I said—Well, if there is any ground for it, I think it would be a 
very good idea. I would like to emphasize this fact: we always welcome an 
investigation into our procedure, because I think it clears the air and removes 
a great many of the doubts that exist as to the way in which the work is done 
in the offices of the Civil Service Commission. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Investigation by anybody?—A. At that time I had no idea who they 
proposed— . 

Q. You say you always welcome investigations, and I asked the question, 
investigations by anybody—A. Well, investigation by a properly constituted 
authority? 

Q. I should imagine so.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Go on, Mr. Foran, and give us your recollection of the various conver- 
sations—A. Then a little later on they mentioned it again. Most of my con- 
versations were with Commissioner Tremblay, because I thought he was being 
pressed—I just want to make this clear, that I think the initiation came from 
outside, there was pressure brought to bear on the Commissioner to have the 
investigation, because there were certain people, I think, who were interested in 
having things, what I suppose they would term improvements, made in our 
methods of procedure. I thought I knew who the people were who were pressing 
the Commissioners, but I found out I was entirely mistaken, and, for that rea- 
son, I would not care to mention who I thought was behind the investigation. 

The first intimation I had that Mr. Simmins was to be one of them was 
when Mr. Tremblay asked me what I thought about Mr. Simmins, and I want | 
to say frankly what I told him—Well, I do not like the look of the man, but I 
had always had good reports from the Chief of the Organization Branch with 
regard to his work. Well, he said —That is my report. And I took it for granted 
that he was going to be one of those who was going to be asked to report. How- 
ever, nothing further transpired until the meeting of the 29th of March. 

Q. Then what was said at the meeting of the 29th of March?—-A. Well, the 
Commissioners— 

Q. Who were present at the meeting, Mr. Foran?—A. The three Commis- 
sioners and myself. 

@. Were Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman there on that occasion?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Tell us what took place then.—A. Well, they suggested in a very nice 
way, that this investigation was long overdue and that they had decided it should 
take place without further delay. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Who suggested the investigation was long overdue?—A. Well, Commis- . 
sioner Tremblay was the one who seemed to be most anxious about it. 

@. Why did he say it was long overdue?—-A. Because he had spoken— 

@. He had only been in the Commission a few months?—-A. I mentioned, 
Mr. Bowman, that he had told me—he was appointed in June, 1926, and in 
July, a month or six weeks afterwards, in talking matters over with him he said 
then that he thought an investigation should be held. I saw no objection to it. 
The Commissioners were two new men and they had probably been told a great 
many things by outsiders. I thought I knew the source from which the criticism 
emanated, but, after reading Commissioner Tremblay’s. evidence, I think I am 
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mistaken now. That was in July. Well, you see this investigation did not take 
place until March, so that I think Commissioner Tremblay felt that if there was 
going to be any investigation it should take place then, because, after all, he had 
been in office about nine months. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Well, did you at any time voice any disapproval of the selection of the 
investigators?—A. Oh, yes, when the matter came up with Mr. Tremblay. 

Q. That is the 29th March?—A. Yes. That was the only time that the 
three Commissioners were together when this matter was discussed, the first 
time at least. 

Q. And what objection did you voice?—A. Dr. Roche objected. I said I 
thought it was a great mistake. It was an unfortunate move on their part at 
that time, and I still think so. 

@. Did you give any reasons?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Well, tell us what reasons you gave?—A. Well, the reasons, practically, 
that Dr. Roche gave, that Simmins and Kemmis were two juniors. I said, I was 
quite sure that the Chiefs would resent their being asked to investigate the 
working of their branches, and considered the Chiefs were much more competent, 
that it was a very extraordinary suggestion, a very extraordinary proceeding 
to authorize and, as far as I was concerned, I was very much opposed to it. 
There was a great deal said between the two Commissioners and myself. Dr. 
Roche took very little part in the conversation because, as he said, he disassoci- 
ated himself with the whole thing right from the beginning. 

Q. At any rate, the report was made?—A. Yes. 

Q. When the report was presented by those two investigators, did you 
receive it as Secretary?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And what did you do with it?-A. Before the meeting closed, the Commis- 
sioners discussed this matter and finally came to a decision. All minutes of 
meetings are drafted by the Secretary. In this case I would draft the minute, 
send it round to the Commissioners to be initialled, and then have it entered 
in the Minute Book. 

I said to the Commissioners, “I don’t know exactly what you want in the 
way of a minute, I wish you would draft it yourselves and send it in to me,” 
and the minute which appears on the file was drafted by Commissioner Mac- 
Tavish in Commissioner Tremblay’s room. After the meeting I believe they 
sent for Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman. 

Q. Were you present at a meeting when Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman were 
there, after the Minutes were drafted? Did you see them go in?—A. No, I did 
not.see them go in, but they came to me afterwards and told me that they had 
gone into the Commissioner’s room, and that they were told when this report 
was made they would have an opportunity to reply. I said that was my under- 
standing at the Board meeting. You did not ask me that question, but I would 
like to say it was made very clear at the meeting. 

Q. Before the Minute was signed?—A. Before the Minute was signed, that 
when this report of Mr. Kemmis and Mr. Simmins was made the chiefs of the 
branches would have an opportunity to reply before any consideration was given 
to the report. 

Q. Well, ultimately the report was made?—A. Yes. 

Q. As brought down in the file?—A. Yes. 

Q. To whom did Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis hand that report?—A. Well, 
my recollection is that they handed the report in to me and told me that they 
had also delivered a copy of it to the Commissioners. When | got the report I 
called up both Commissioner Tremblay and Commissioner MacTavish and said, 
—Now, this report is in, I presume I am authorized to hand it to Messrs. Bland 


and Putman. They both agreed, and I handed the report to them. 
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Q. On their authorization?—A. Yes, on their authorization. You see by my 
memorandum (to me that is as clear as anything possibly could be) that both of 
these gentlemen agreed over the dictograph to allow me to hand those reports to 
Messrs. Bland and Putman. I am quite clear as to that. 

Q. Well, then, what did Messrs. Bland and Putman do, as you remember 
it?—A. Well, they took those reports, and I have a distinct recollection of 
Commissioner MacTavish asking me while they were preparing the replies, when 
they would be ready. 

Q. That is, Commissioner MacTavish asked you when Bland and Putman 
would have those reports readv?—A. Yes. Before Mr. Bland had completed his 
report he suggested to me that as the work of Miss Guthrie and Miss Walker 
was referred to in that report he thought there should be attached to his report 
some statement from them. I agreed and said that was quite right. He alsc 
said, that there was quite a misrepresentation of the conditions in the personal 
services section, over which Miss Saunders had charge, and he thought there 
should be a report from her. I agreed that that also was necessary. So far as the 
reports of those three officials are concerned, I did not consult the commissioners. 
I did not think it was necessary. As the work of these officials was particularly 
reierred to it was only fair that they should be given an opportunity to reply 
also. 

@. You agreed that Miss Walker——A. That she should be given an 
opportunity to reply. 

Q. Then I find that on the 21st of April you submitted the memoranda of 
the five officials named—-Mr. Bland, Mr. Putman, Miss Reid, Miss Guthrie and 
Miss Saunders—to the commissioners under a covering letter?—-A. Yes. 

(. Which has already been read into the record—A. And in which I say 
such reports were made with the consent of the Commissioners. When the 
report was received I had no protests from the commissioners that I had 
exceeded my authority in asking for them. 

Q. That was on 2ist April?—A. Yes. You see several days elapsed before 
that report was considered by the full Board, and in the interim I want to say 
that I received no intimation that these reports were not authorized. 

Q. I find the next is the memorandum to the Secretary of May 6th,—that 
would be fifteen days later,—signed “N. MacT. and “J.E.T”’, saying: 


We have perused the several reports submitted by you conjointly 
under your comznunication of the twenty-first ultimo, and hereby 
acknowledge thei receipt for purposes of record. 

We are giving consideration to the question of what action is called 
for on our part by the conduct of the officials concerned, and the un- 
authorized preparation of these documents. 


Have you any comment to make with reference to that memorandum?—A. Oh, 
no, but we had a meeting. The three officials, Messrs. Putman and Bland 
and Miss Saunders, were called in. They were asked if they had anything to 
add to or take away from those reports, and they replied in the negative. 

Q. They replied that they had nothing to add or take away?-A. They were 
simply discharged from further attendance and then we discussed the situation at 
some length. 

Q. Yes, and what was the discussion as you recollect it?—A. Well, the dis- 
cussion was a very long one. 

Q. Can you give the substance of it as you remember it?—A. Well, two of 
the Commissioners,—I think Commissioner MacTavish has given an explanation 
of that. 

Q. No, no, never mind giving his explanation. What I want is your recol- 
lection of the conversation —A. My recollection of it is that they were very much 
annoyed at the character of those reports, as I expected they would be. 
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Q. You expected they would be. Why? 
issue with the people who made the reports. 
Q. That is, with Kemmis and Simmins? 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Just a moment, with the persons that made the report?—A. The Sim- 
mins and Kemmis report upon which those were replies, to which the reports 
of the three officials were replies. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Go ahead, Mr. Foran.—A. As I say, we discussed the matter for some 
time. Dr. Roche took very little part in the discussion. After the meeting, 
Dr. MacTavish again drafted a Minute and sent it in to me. I asked Dr. 
Roche if he had any comment to place on it and he said, No. A few days later 
we had another meeting, and the two Commissioners agreed that other officials 
should be asked to make reports. 

Q. I find then, in reply to that memorandum of May 6th, that you wrote 
a memorandum on the 17th of May?—A. Well, I did, because when the word 
“unauthorized ” was used I thought it was my duty to put my protest on file. 

Q. Your protest reads:— 


A. Because they took very sharp 


MEMORANDUM TO COMMISSIONERS MAcTaAvISH AND TREMBLAY 


With reference to your memorandum of May 6th regarding the 
authorization of the reports submitted by officials of the staff, the fol- 
lowing points should, I think, be brought to your attention:— 


1. Both Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman advised me immediately after 
your conference with them that you had assured them that when 
the report of Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis was prepared they 
would be given an opportunity to study it and to present their 
views thereon. 

2. When a copy of their report was placed before me by Messrs. 
Simmins and Kemmis I secured your permission to hand a 
copy thereof to the officials concerned. 

3. I instructed the officials in question to study the report and let 
me have their comments thereon with the feeling that this was 
only the proper step for me to take in order that the Commis- 
sioners might have the fullest possible information before them 
in dealing with the report, but that it was also in accordance 
With your own wishes as implied in the assurance referred to 
above. 

4. The reports, which were made to the Secretary, and which, on 

_ perusal, I considered necessary to an intelligent study of the 
suggestions made by Messrs, Simmins and Kemmis, were sub- 
mitted to you under cover of a memorandum from myself 
recommending them to your careful consideration. 

That is what you refer to as your protest?—-A. Yes. Now, there is no reply to 
that on file. 

Q. Then the next is a Minute, signed again, “N. MacT” and “J.E.T.”, bear- 
ing date May 17, 1927. It is called Board Decision, in which they state:— 

It was decided that in addition to the procedure reports already 
received from certain members of the staff in reply to the report on 
Methods and Procedure submitted by Messrs. Simmins and Kemmis, the 
Secretary, and Messrs. Baril, Bourbonnais, Gilchrist, Brown and Thivierge 
should be asked to submit their views with regard to that part of the 
report of the two investigators which relates to their particular work or 


branch. 
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And then I find the subsequent reports were prepared from these people, and 
then I transmitted them to the Commissioners. 

Q. Transmitted them under covering letter of August 22, 1927—A. You 
see, there was quite a lapse of time. There seemed to be no particular hurry 
about those final reports, and when I sent in that report I heard nothing definite 
about it, since the matter was allowed to drop. 

Q. Your memorandum of the 22nd of August, 1927, to the Commissioners, 
reads :— 

In accordance with the Minute of May 17, 1927, reports have been 
prepared by Messrs. Baril, Bourbonnais, Brown, Gilchrist and Thivierge 
dealing with the suggestions made by Messrs. Kemmis and Simmins 
regarding proposed changes in the methods and procedure of the Com- 
mission. These reports are herewith submitted for the consideration of 
the Commissioners and, in view of the divergence of the views expressed— 
on the one hand, by those who prepared the original report, and on the 
other, by those who have replied thereto—it seems to me that the logical 
method of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion would be by means of a 
round table conference between the Commissioners and the chief officers 
of the staff. 

It is surprising to me that there should be such a difference of opinion 
and that it should find expression only when the two members of the staff 
in question were instructed to submit their views, especially as the staff 
have invariably been given to understand that the Commissioners and 
myself were always ready to receive and consider any constructive sug- 
gestions looking to the improvement of our methods and procedure. I 
would recommend, therefore, that in future should members of the staff 
have suggestions to make regarding the methods or procedure of the 
Commission, they should not hesitate to submit them to their senior 
officers who, in turn, will be required to submit them, with such observa- 
tions thereon as they may desire to make, for the consideration of the 
Commissioners. 

An even better plan, and one that I would like the Commissioners 
to carefully consider, would be the holding of periodical staff conferences 
where opportunity would be afforded to discuss difficulties, exchange ideas, 
seek and give advice and suggestions, and develop mutual understanding 
and confidence. An hour every week devoted to this end would, I believe, 
prove tremendously valuable. I may add that it is not an untried prac- 
tice, and wherever it has been adopted it has proved most successful. 

It does not seem necessary that I should add anything to the various 
reports submitted, particularly as those of Messrs. Bland, Baril and Put- 
man have already covered the majority of the points on which I might 
have reported. The reports have been prepared by the officers who are 
actually in touch with the details involved and should in my opinion 
furnish sufficient ground for the adequate consideration of the proposals 
made. 


That was your memorandum?—A. That was my memorandum. 

Q. To the Commissioners. Was any action ever taken on that?—A. No. 

@. Was any further action ever taken with reference to those reports with 
your memorandum of August 22, 1927?—A. No. 

@. Do you know what disposition was made of it?—-A. There was no dis- 
position made of it. 

@. No Board meeting?-—A. No Board meeting. The matter was never 
mentioned afterwards. 

@. Were any of your suggestions given effect to?—A. No. I think the 
Commissioners realized, after they considered the matter very carefully, that 
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they—if I might use the term—had got a wrong steer, there wasn’t anything 
in the criticisms that they had heard from the outside about the procedure and 
methods of the Commission, and they thought they would let well enough 
alone; and I think the Commissioners have realized since then that we were 
working under tremendous difficulties and doing good work. 

Q. What, in your opinion, would have been the effect of the Kemmis- 
Simmins report on the merit system?—A. Very bad. After all, you must 
remember you were getting two new men, and when it was suggested to put one 
man in charge of examination methods and the other in charge of organization— 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. At all events, nothing ever came out of this report?—A. Nothing. 
Q. It is a dead letter?—-A. Oh, it is a dead issue. 
Mr. Ernst: Killed by the staff. That is all I want to ask. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. And this is a dead report? Did any harm ever come out of this?— 
A. No, I think it had the effect of clearing the air around the Civil Service 
Commission office, of establishing a better understanding between the new 
Commissioners and the staff. 


Mr. Cuevrier: That is the most cheerful note we have had yet. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. The recommendation was so bad it had a good effect,—that is really 
what it amounts to?—A. No. I do think— 

Q. Just a minute, Mr. Foran. You said a moment ago that the report was 
exceedingly bad, as it would have had the effect of putting one Commissioner 
at the head of the examination branch and the other at the head of the organiza- 
tion branch, and that in that respect it was very bad, and because it did go 
that far that it had a good effect upon the Commission.—A. It had the result 
of arriving at a better understanding between the two new Commissioners and 
the staff, because they realized themselves that these two men had been handed 
a task that they were quite unfitted to assume—at that particular time at all 
events. It would have been ridiculous to adopt their recommendations. 

Q. They have been very modest in bringing that forward themselves.— 
A. Well, I think they realized that it was altogether too big a task for them at 
that time. 


Mr. CHEvriER: That is one time, anyway, that the two new Commissioners, 
in the use of their discretion, did something that was good. 

The Witness: Well, I would say that the effect of that flare-up,—my 
position was really one, as you will see from the files there, of armed neutrality 
—I was holding back. The wigs were on the green and I thought someone 
ought to be looking on in case it should be necessary, in the last analysis, to 
bring up some reserves; so the plan worked out very satisfactorily. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. In other words, you think the fact that Bland and Putman said in plain 
_words what they thought about the report had a salutory effect?—A. I think 
it has resulted in a better understanding between the Commissioners and our- 
selves. 

Q. That is the reaction to Messrs. Bland and Putman putting in those 
reports—A. That is up to you to interpret. 

Q. At least at the time they were put in the Commissioners were incensed 
at receiving them?—A. Well, yes, they were annoyed. I think they admitted 
that. I forgot what the Commissioners’ remarks were. 

Q. I am just asking you what happened?—A. Oh, yes. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Yes, and the fact that did put this issue up strictly to the Commis- 
sioners was the reports that were filed by Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman and the 
three ladies; that put the issue up plainly —A. Well, it put all the facts before 
them. Mr. Kemmis and Mr. Simmins had their opportunity of reporting. Re- 
member, members of the staff where the procedure was to be changed had the 
opportunity to reply, and I think upon a full and mature consideration of all 
reports, the Commissioners came to the conclusion that it was just as well to 
leave things as they were. . 

Mr. Cuevrier: Some credit, I suppose, is due to the Commissioners, too? 

Mr. Bowman: They are given credit for everything they should be given 
credit for. 

The Witness: There was no reason why the Commissioners should not look 
into our methods and proceedings when they heard the criticisms from outside. 
I said I thought I knew the source from which the pressure was coming. But 
since the minute has been discussed before your Committee I have rather changed 
my mind. There is no doubt the Commissioners were being pressed from the 
outside, because when the Commissioners got the facts before them they decided 
they had got a wrong steer. 

Mr. CuHeEvrier: Good, all’s well that ends well. 

The CHARMAN: Anything else, gentlemen, on this? 

Mr. CHEvRIER: No. 


The CHarrmMan: Mr. Foran, I would like to ask a question or two arising 
out of the evidence you gave when you were before this Committee previously. 
I want to read to you from page 75 of the record when we were dealing with 
appointments and ratings by Rating Boards of people who were in temporary 
positions, having been so appointed on the recommendation of the Department. 
You said in answer to a question from me:— 

“The department usually reports that it must have someone immedi- 
ately and for that reason the department's nominee is certified. The 
position is subsequently advertised, and very often the person selected by 
the department receives the permanent appointment. Now, the fact that 
he is on the job is given no special consideration by the Board that makes 
the selection. It gives him no prescriptive rights at all in the competition. 
He is simply placed temporarily on the job because of the claims of the 
department that the employment is urgently required, and this fact is 
usually reported to the advisory board by the representative of the 
department when the permanent appointment is under consideration. 
His statement is to the effect that so and so, naming the temporary 
incumbent, is rated high because he has been on the job and has estab- 
lished his fitness for the position in a manner that is highly satisfactory 
to the department.” 

And then again, at page 76, in answer to Mr. Bowman, you said:— 

Mr. Bowman the rating is furnished by this Board. The employee 
to whom you are referring has no rating on his temporary employment. 
He is nominated by the department and we issued a temporary certificate 
for him until the competition is complete. Then, when the Board meets, 
to make a selection, he gets no advantage whatever by reason of his 
temporary services. 

~ Q. You say that he has no advantage whatever by reason of his 
temporary services?—A. Yes. 

Then Mr. MacInnis was interested in the question and he came back again 
asked you in reference to the question, and your answer to Mr. MacInnis was:-- 
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The fact that a man is in the position temporarily is not to be con- 
sidered at all by the Board rating the applicants. They are all supposed 
to be on an equal footing. If a temporary appointment has been made, and 
the position is advertised, the man who has been placed in the temporary 
position does not get any advantage in the final rating for the position. 


Now, Mr. Foran, since you were here giving evidence, we have had cases before 
this Committee where Mr. Morgan, one of the Civil Service Examiners, came 
up here, and he draws a distinction and says, if a man has only been on the job 
temporarily for a month, or a matter of weeks, it has no effect, but where he 
has been on the job for three, four, or six, or nine months, of course it has a 
tremendous effect. We have had files before us in which the Commissioners 
themselves have recorded, in their own handwriting, that they picked John Jones 
in preference to Bill Smith, that is, that Bill Smith may have had the higher 
rating on education but John Jones gets the job because he has been in the 
temporary position and has had the experience. In view of that, do you wish 
to qualify the statements made in your previous evidence here?—A. Well, I hope 
that I made it clear, what the attitude of the Commission was, a man was not 
to be given any weight for his temporary services on the job. If he is a man 
that has had a lot of experience before— 

Q. No, no.—A. You are speaking of his— 

Q. I am only talking about the experience he had right on that very job— 
A. Well, then, if the Examiner swore that he allowed, or took any cognizance of 
that, then he was going against the express instructions of the Commission, as 
I have always understood them. 

Q. Would you suggest any means by which the instructions of the Com- 
mission might be carried out, because we have had several cases here in which 
such ratings have been given?—A. The Examiners have been instructed, through 
their Chief, to see that at those Boards no particular rating is given to the man 
by reason of his temporary service on that job. 

Q. So we can take it that where an examiner has given a man special advan- 
tage, because of his experience while on that job, that is contrary to the instruc- 
tions of the Commission?—A. As I understand it, yes. 

Q. Well, now, what about the cases where the Commissioners themselves 
give aman a preference because he has had temporary experience on that job?— 
A. Well, the Commissioners-— 

Q. That is inexplicable to you?—A. The Commissioners have a right to do 
as they please. They make the rules. 

Q. And they can change——A. They make these rulings and they can 
change them, if they want to do that. 

Q. I can take it from you, then, Mr. Foran, that even though the Commis- 
sioners themselves, by their judgment, have given the man who was rated second 
the position instead of the man who was rated first, and based it on the experi- 
ence he has had while in that very position temporarily, they are going directly 
contrary to the instructions which are given to the Civil Service Examiners?—A. 
That, as I understand it, is true. That is, that two men are equal in merit, and 
if the Commissioners think— 

Q. Mr. Foran, do not bother with the cases where they are equal in merit. 
Take a more extreme case. We have had cases here where they were not equal 
in merit, where one man was rated higher than the other, and the one who was 
second was put in the position—A. Well, he should not be. If he was put in it 
because of his temporary services he should not. 

Mr, CHEveier: Why not let the Commissioners explain that part of it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think when a witness comes before this Committee and 
makes bald and sworn statements here, which I afterwards find to be inaccurate, 


I am certainly entitled to ask that witness to explain his former statements to 
[Mr. Wm. Foran.] 
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me, and I am not bound to call the Commissioners, or anybody else, in connec- 
tion with it. 

Mr. CHEvRIER: His own statements, oh, yes.. 

The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. Chevrier. 

By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Now, Mr. Foran, I want you to speak of only whereof you know. 

Mr. Bowman: It is to be hoped he has not been swearing to something he 
did not know. 

Mr. CHEvrier: He has been saying a lot of things about the attitude of the 
Commissioners. 

q. l find here, in Return 15, from the Civil Service Commission to this Com- 
mittee, Report on Applicants for Postmasterships, on the second page—para- 
graph 14:— , 

If interviewed the Inspector will please answer the following:— 
As compared with a standard of 100 per cent, what, in your 
opinion, would be this applicant’s rating for all-round suitability for 
the position. Sixty per cent to be regarded as “barely satisfactory” 
and experience as Acting Postmaster in the position in question not 
to be taken into consideration. 
A. Well, that bears out what I have said. 

Q. Now, what is that? Is this a ruling or is this a regulation?—A. It is the 
ruling of the Commissioners. 

Q. That is the ruling?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if it is the ruling, the Commissioners may interpret that in what- 
ever way they like, you say, but the fact remains that on those application forms 
that experience as Acting Postmaster in the position in question is not to be taken 
into consideration?—A. No, it is not. 

Q. I know that was in some of them, but I did not look these things 
through. To shorten it up, are there any other forms used by the Civil Service 
Commission where that same ruling is embodied?—A. I am not sure as to that, — 
but I think that Mr. Bland gave instructions to the examiners, in writing, with 
regard to there being no weight attached to temporary service. 

Q. To follow that out?—A. Yes, to follow it right through. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I have here now the other point on which I wish to question you, Mr. 
Foran. Also in giving evidence before this Committee, at page 78, Mr. Mac- 
Innis asked some questions as to the length of time it took to make appoint- 
ments. He said:— 

Well, then, how long after you do receive the applications until the 
appointment would be made?—A. Well, it varies, of course. If there is 
a written examination, that causes some delay, but if not I would say 
two weeks after the time allowed for receiving applications expires. In 
other cases it is longer of course; that is, in the case of written examina- 
tions on account of the great distances in the country. You have got to 
hold your examinations at all centres where there are applicants and that, 
of course, would cause some delay. That is inevitable in a system requir- 
ing notices, requiring advertising of notices. 

Mr. Ernst: I have known cases of months. 

By Mr. MacInnss: 

Q. Ordinarily, then, you would make an appointment in five weeks? 
—A. I would say yes. 

Q. Well, at the longest, it would not require more than two months? 
—A. No, it would not require more than two months. 

Q. It should not.—A. It should not. 

The Cuairman: That is from the time they advertise? 

[Mr. Wm. Foran.] 
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Then we have had cases coming before this Committee, Mr. Foran, in 
which it took two years, where there was no written examination. For example, 
I will quote the Sutton Post Office and the Danville Post Office, and we find 
hundreds of appointments made in the Customs and Excise department where 
the length of time on all of them was over ninety days, so obviously your state- 
ments contained on pages 78 and 79 of the evidence, are not quite correct.— 
A. You will appreciate, Mr. Chairman, that a statement of that kind is made 
assuming that everybody is on the job and doing his work. Now, it does not 
necessarily mean that because it took two years to make an appointment the 
Commission was entirely responsible. Someone was responsible for the delay, 
not always the Commission. 

Q. I am not trying to place the blame on anybody, but you come before 
this Committee and you swear to a certain statement and you do not say in 
that statement “Assuming everybody is on the job,’ and I would like to have 
the record correct.—A. I would like to qualify that by saying, with everyone 
who has anything to do with that appointment on the job and giving the 
proper co-operation. 

Q. In other words, when you gave evidence here before, you were not refer- 
ring to what the facts actually were, but what they ought to be?—A. I know 
actual cases— 

Q. If the system ran properly?—A. I know there are cases to-day where 
we cannot get a department to move in regard to appointments we have been 
pressed to make. 

Q. I say, in justice to the Commission, Mr. Foran, that I have observed 
cases where departments have not given you a report for two years, but the 
thing that is beyond my comprehension is that the Civil Service Commission, 
sitting as a body, administering a merit system, will allow any Department to 
hold up a position for two years and have someone temporarily in that position 
without insisting on some disposition of the case?—-A. Of course, in these indi- 
vidual cases we could give you the explanation of this long delay, and I just 
want to emphasize, in that connection, this point, Mr. Chairman, that if you 
will create a permanent Parliamentary Committee you will find that it will 
speed up all appointments to the public service. There will be no such delays 
caused. That is a feature of our work that should be inquired into every year 
because there is no doubt that there are very serious delays. It may be that, in 
a few instances, the Commission is responsible, but I would say that the number 
of cases in which we are responsible are comparatively very few, and it would 
be just as well that you place the responsibility where it properly belongs. 

Q. Well, I am sorry to say, Mr. Foran, I cannot again agree with your last 
statement, that there are very few cases. Having examined many, many files it 
is about 50-50, according to my observation?—A. I would like to know the 
reason why we are not speeding them up, because so far as we are concerned 
we are trying to do the work and we do not waste any time. 

By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Is there very much time wasted after you hand it on to the Commis- 
sioners?—A. I cannot say as to that. Of course, you must remember, gentlemen, 
that it is inevitable where you have three men to deal with. It goes to one 
Commissioner; he has got to give it consideration, and if another happens to be 
out of town, or busy with other things, it stays on his desk for a few days; then 
it goes to another Commissioner; it must go around the three men, whereas in 
a department, where you have only a deputy to deal with, he initials or reports 
it right away. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. You have just mentioned something that I was going to ask you about. 


Is it not a fact that in cases you send a file, or start it on its round of the Com- 
[Mr. Wm. Foran.] 
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missioners, and from the time it leaves your hand till it comes back again in 
some cases as much as twenty to twenty-five days expire?—A. I would say that 
is true, yes. | 

Q. Mr. Foran, could those things all not be disposed of very quickly, if this 
Commission met as a Board even once a week for an hour? It is supposed to 
meet twice a week now?—A. I know Commissions that have jurisdiction over 
as many employees and they meet once a month, but where you have your rules 
and regulations, and a Commission dealing with questions of policy— 

Q. I wish you had been preaching to the Commission for the last four or 
five years—A. Oh, well, you gentlemen should have a lttle sympathy for a 
man who occupies the position I do. I have got to cater to three boss’ wants. 

Mr. Ernst: You are between the devil and the deep sea. You are damned 
if you do and damned if you don’t. } 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Mr. Foran, do you want me to go away from here with the idea that 
these delays are mostly due to the delays of the Commissioners themselves? Do 
you want me to take it that you are blaming the Commissioners for the delays?— 
A. I am blaming nobody, Mr. Chevrier. The Chairman said that there were 
some cases where it was twenty to twenty-five days before action was com- 
pleted, before the matter had gone the rounds of the Commissioners. 

Q. It may be that some files take twenty-five days. I would readily admit 
that. Probably some files would take two months, before they would come back 
to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. But what is the reason?—A. I presume that the Commissioners are giv- 
ing the matter consideration. 

Q. No, no; what is the reason? Are the Commissioners unduly lazy or are 
they on the job all the time?—A. I am not finding fault. 

Q. Well, what is the reason?—A. I presume because they are giving consid- 
eration to these cases. 

Q. And are they taking, in your opinion, too long a time to give considera- 
tion? What is the reason for the delay?—-A. You do not suppose that it is my 
privilege to decide how long they should or should not take? 

Q. It seems to be your privilege to know a lot of things. 

The Cuatrman: I do not think that is fair to the witness. 

The Witness: There are a whole lot of things that perhaps I had better 
keep to myself. 

Mr. Ernst: I do not know that you really should do that, if they would be 
of any use to this Committee. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 

@. You have left the impression in my mind, that one of the serious difficulties 
in the matter of delays was that it took an unusually long time for the files to 
come back from the Commissioners to you. Now, I wish you would give us some 
explanation about that—A. Well, who asked the question, Mr. Chevrier? 


The CHarrmMan: I did. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Answer him then if you do not want to answer me.—A. I did not bring 
up the question of delays, 1t was the Chairman, and I have answered him. I say 
that there are cases such as he has described where it has been twenty or twenty- 
five days before the file has come back from the Commissioners. ) 

@. Are you prepared to blame the Commissioners for that? 

[Mr. Wm. Foran. ] 
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Mr. Ernst: I do not think that is fair, Mr. Chevrier. 

The Witness: I repeat again——Do you think it is my privilege to be blaming 
the Commissioners? 

Mr. VAuuANcE: Mr. Chairman, might I appeal to you to see if you cannot 
control some of this discussion? 


The Witness: I am blaming nobody. 


By the Chairman: 


@. Mr. Foran, I have in mind at the moment a specific case, the case of an 
appointment for a postmaster at the Danville Post Office. According to the 
record, as I see it, the file remained in the possession of Commissioner Tremblay 
for three months; can you tell me any reason for that?—A. No. I have not looked 
over the file so I cannot say. However, Commissioner Tremblay is here and he 
can answer that for himself. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. However, if there was a case of that kind would it not come to your 
attention in some way?—-A. Yes. We might ask the Commissioner about it and 
say that inquiry has been received as to the delay in sending it on to them. If 
there is any further letter comes in we send the letter in to the Commissioner who 
happens to have the file at the time. 

@. The information I wish to get is, when there is an appointment being 
made, and the rating has come in, I understand it is sent round to the Com- 
missioners for aproval. If the matter has gone through your hands and has been 
heid up by someone for some time, would not you send out some inquiry as to 
where that file was?—A. We do, yes. 

@. And did you do anything in connection with this one?—A. No, I do not 
remember anything about the Danville Post Office at all. 

Q. Did you ever suggest to the Commissioners that through their holding 
up the files, or any delay whatever, and not dealing with them promptly, that 
appointments were being delayed?—-A. No, I do not think we would lecture the 
Commissioners. 

Q. That would be telling the Commissioners that they were sete de With 
the efficient working of the Commission?—A. There would be no official protest. 
While I might say to a Commissioner—and probably have said—that there is a 
lot of delay caused by this procedure of sending them from one to the other, 
there would be no official protest. 

Q. Let me put it another way: We have, during the last few sittings of this 
Committee, been discussing the appointments of two members of the staff to 
investigate the causes of delay. Now, did you ever suggest to Commissioner 
Tremblay that possibly one cause of delay was to hold up a file for three 
months?—A. No, I do not think I did. In fact I have no recollection of the 
particular case that is referred to by the Chairman. 


By Merelrist: 

Mr. Foran, are any of the Commissioners frequently absent from duty or 
absent from the offices of the Commission? Let me put it this way: Are there 
any of them who are frequently absent from the offices of the Commission?—A. 
Of course that is true, yes. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
| Q. They do not punch the clock?-—A. No, they do not punch the clock and 
_ they do not have to ask the permission of the ‘Secretary to be absent. 


[Mr. Wm. Foran.] 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. My question was, are there any of them who are frequently absent from 
duty, or from the office, not duty,—absent from the offices of the Commission?- - 
A. Yes, that is true. 

Q. And which Commissioners would they be, if any, or would it apply to 
all three?—A. I think Commissioner MacTavish has been away more than the 
other two. 

Q. I am not talking about his illness, I mean apart from that?—A. He 
has had occasion to visit Toronto very frequently since his appointment. 


Mr. Laurin: I suppose they take holidays sometimes? 
Mr. Ernst: I mean apart from holidays? 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q@. I wish to ask, Mr. Foran, if they take holidays together or separately? 
—A. Separately. | 

Q. How long, three weeks?—A. Oh, I cannot say. We do not keep track 
of what holidays they may take. All we do is to record their absence from 
the office. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Do those absentations on the part of Commisisoner MacTavish tend to 
delay files from time to time?—A. Usually we put through most files on the 
signatures of two of the Commissioners, if one is absent, but, if it is something 
that has reference to the department over which one Commissioner has charge 
we might find it advisable, or the other two Commissioners might find it advis- 
able, to await his return. 

@. Each Commissioner, of course, is responsible for certain departments? 
—A. Certain departments, yes. 

Q. And I suppose the ordinary procedure is, the files relating to his depart- 
ments are put on his desk to deal with?—A. They go to his desk first. 

Q. And if he were absent it would naturally cause a delay; they would not 
be dealt with until his return?—A. That is true, unless we had some reason to 
know that he would not be back for some time, in which case they would go 
to the other two Commissioners. 

Q. Is such information supplied to you when a Commissioner goes away? 
—A. Usually, yes. 

Q. As to the length of his absence?—-A. We usually know whether he will 
be back in a day or two, and if he is going to be away for, say, ten days, we 
send them to the other Commissioners. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. When Commissioner MacTavish has been away, did you know where 
he went?—A. He has business more frequently in Toronto. 
Q. Do you know whether that is on official business or not?—A. Well, I 
cannot say. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. Is there any record of a Commissioner’s absence from the office, when 
he went away and when he came back?—A. Their absence is recorded, yes. 
There is a daily Minute kept of the proceedings of the Commission, and the 
presence of the Commissioners that day is noted in the Minutes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Every day?—A. Yes. 
Q. Can that record be produced? 
The CHatrrMAN: The Minute Book is the record. 
[Mr. Wm. Foran.] 
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By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Could it be produced for, say a couple of years?—A. Oh, yes. 
Q. That is, it shows whether a Commissioner was at the office, or out of 
the office, on that particular day?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Bene: I think that should be produced, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. If they go outside of Ottawa, do they make any report of their absence? 
—A. They give a report when they return, if the absence is on official business. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Do they always make a report of their trips out of town?—A. Well, it 
is difficult to answer that question. If a Commissioner goes away to look into 
something that he is dealing with at the time, he does not necessarily have to 
put any report on file. He simply goes away to clear up some doubt, or some 
point in connection with an appointment, and when he comes back he initials 
the file and sends it through, or if he has discovered anything which he thinks 
is an objection to the appointment, he will put that on file. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. I suppose there are many factors that enter into the holding up of 
appointments. In your opinion, what is the greatest factor that would enter 
into the holding up of an appointment? We will take the appointment of a 
postmaster in western Canada, what would be the greatest factor for the holding 
up of the appointment, or have you enumerated the factors that enter into it?— 
A. I would say in the case of Post Offices the department is more responsible 
for the delays than the Commission. There are a number of cases in which 
perhaps we are responsible, but I think the department is responsible, in not 
sending in their reports more quickly. 

Q. Do you ever find political interference as one of the factors?—A. Of 
course, there would be no political interference with me as secretary. 

Q. You would not have any knowledge of any, or would have no way of 
knowing that there was political interference?—A. I wouldn’t, no. There is no 
use of anybody bringing any political pressure to bear on me, because I have no 
power to make any appointments. 

Q. But I am dealing with the holding up of appointments. I am not accus- 


_ing you.—A. As I say, there may be a few cases where the Commission was 


responsible, but I think in the majority of cases you will find that a department 
was responsible for the delay. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. What departments come under the supervision of the Chairman?—A. 
Well, the Post Office is one of them. I just cannot recall. You have a list of 
them here. 

Q. I have not got it before me. 


The CHAIRMAN: Here it is, Mr. MacInnis. 


By Mr. MacInus: 


Q. The Chairman, it seems, had very little occasion to leave the City of 

Ottawa on business—A. Yes. The Doctor is not fond of travelling. 
Q. Then is a fondness for travelling a reason for leaving Ottawa on busi- 
ness?—A. I do not know. You will have to ask the people who make the trips. 
Q. Well, you are the Secretary and secretaries are generally a mint of in- 
formation. lf one of the Commissioners went, say to Montreal, and on his return 
put in a bill for $50.65, would that bill be itemized?—A. Yes. 
; [Mr. Wm. Foran.] 
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Q. Would there be a statement of the official business on which he had taken 
the trip, would it appear on the bill?—A. In some cases yes. Other cases, I 
do not think they require to say exactly what business they were on. 

Q. Would official business take any of the Commissioners outside of Canada? 
—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Laurin: 
@. When they come back do they have vouchers, details of all the expenses? 
—A. Oh, yes. They have to put in a detailed statement of their account. That 
is checked over with our accountant and subsequently by the Auditor General. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I was not going to go into this now, but just one question. I find in a 
number of instances that the accounts are passed for payment with the place 
not designated on them?—A. Well, that would be the matter for the accountant 
of contingencies. I simply sign the requisition on the Accountant of Contin- 
gencies when our accountant sends in the statement of their travelling expenses. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. It seems that these accounts for expenses have been increasing. I find 
in 1926 where one of the Commissioners had expense accounts totalling $1,997.30; 
in 1927, it was $282; in 1928 it was $1,107; in 1929, $656. May we have the 
vouchers for those expense items?-—-A. If we have them, yes. If not, you will 
have to get them from the Auditor General, but I will inquire into that and 
have them sent up to you. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. Could you explain to me, Mr. Foran, why it is that Dr. Roche, according 
to the total expense accounts for the past six years, only had $22.50 while the 
others had the residue of the expenses; does that mean that since 1926 to date 
Dr. Roche was not allowed to go outside of the office, that just the other two 
Commissioners had that privilege? 

Mr. MacInnis: He was not fond of travelling. 

The WitNEss: That is right, yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: : 
Q. Did that happen since they tried to have those reports on reorganization? 
—A. Oh, no, it has nothing to do with that at all. 
Q. That was not the object?—A. There was no reason for the Chairman 
going outside, that was, in his judgment. He did not feel that he had to do any 
travelling. He simply stayed at home. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Mr. Foran, is it within the jurisdiction of the Organization Branch, for 
instance, to suggest to a Commissioner,—in view of the disparity in the expense 
accounts,—it is within the jurisdiction of the Organization Branch to suggest to 
some of the Commissioners that their expenses are mounting up rather steadily ?— 
A. Certainly not. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. That is a matter for the Commissioners themselves?—A. Exactly, for the 
Commissioners themseives. 
The CHAIRMAN: He simply could not tell the boss. 
Mr. MacInnis: The business of the Secretary was to keep them in good 
humour. 
[Mr. Wm. Foran. ] 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I note, Mr. Foran, that the total expenses of Dr. Roche, the Chairman of 
the Commission, for the years 1926-27, 1927-28, 1928-29, 1929-30, 1930-31 and 
1931-32 are $22.50.—A. Yes. I do not know how we got the Doctor to take even 
that money. He really refused to put in a bill; it was occasioned when he went 
to Toronto to give an address on the Civil Service before the Citizens’ Research 
Bureau and when he returned I said—What about your bill and he said,—That’s 
all right. I said—It isn’t all right, you went up there on official business, put 
in your account; and he reluctantly did so. 

Mr. Bowman: And the total for Commissioner Tremblay for the same 
period is $3,024.25, and the total for the same period for Commissioner Mac- 
Tavish is $3,917.05. 

The CHarrman: Anything else, gentlemen, from Mr. Foran? 

Mr. Ernst: You will produce those Minutes, Mr. Foran, showing the daily 
attendance; produce the Minutes and make a record from them? 

The CuHairMAN: For what length of time? 


Mr. Ernst: Take from 1928 to date showing when each individual Com- 
missioner was in the office and when he was not. 


The Cuatrman: Anything else, gentlemen? 

Mr. Bowman: I would like Mr. Foran to let me have the number of dissenting 
judgments. 

The CHatrMAN: Mr. MacInnis asked for those files and that information is 
in course of preparation now. 


The Witness: You have that information for several years. It is not 
completed yet, but we can have that ready for you in a day or two. I think 
1926, 1927, part of 1928 are here now, 1929 is nearly ready. 


Mr. Bowman: I want a summary setting forth the dissenting judgments. I 
do not want each case, but I want a summary of the number of times that each 
particular Commissioner has been the dissenting Commissioner. ; 


The CHatrMAN: To close up this matter that we have been dealing with for 
two or three days, I asked to have Mr. Kemmis here to-day in order to ask him 
a few questions. 


Witness retired. 


ARTHUR CHARLES KEMMIS, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Kemmis, you were one of the gentlemen chosen and requested by 
Commissioners MacTavish and Tremblay to make some sort of investigation and 
recommendations, in 1927, in conjunction with Mr. Simmins?—A. I was, yes. 

Q. For the purpose of the convenience, therefore, I am going to refer to that 
document as the Kemmis-Simmins report. It has been suggested here that in 
making that report you exceeded your instructions. Would you be good enough 
to tell me what instructions you received, from whom you received them, and 
whether or not you exceeded those instructions in making your report.—A. I 
was called into Dr. MacTavish’s room. Dr. MacTavish and Commissioner 
Tremblay were there and Major Simmins. I was informed that the Commis- 
sioners had decided that they wished to have a report on the procedure of the 
Commission, with a view to quickening up procedure and avoiding delays, and 
also improving the organization of the staff, with a view not only to improving 
procedure but also to effecting economies, and I was asked, if I would undertake, 

[Mr. A. C. Kemmis. ] 
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with Mr. Simmins, to make a report on the Commission. However, those were 
the instructions. 

A figure of some $20,000 was suggested as a possible object of economy in 
reduction of expenses of the Commission. Now, I am not sure whether that 
figure of $20,000 was suggested at that time or later, but it was before we started 
to make the investigation. Then I received a letter from Mr. Foran later instruct- 
ing me—I think a duplicate of the letter to Major Simmins—that we were to 
carry out a certain investigation. I have not got that letter; I cannot find it. It 
and the original copy of my report has disappeared. 

Q. Just a moment. Let me read you a letter addressed to Mr. Simmins 
and see if you can tell me, from memory, if this was a copy, if this was the same 
letter you received. It is signed by the Secretary of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, dated April 1, 1927:— 


I beg to inform you that at a meeting of the Board held on Tuesday 
last a motion was adopted, at the instance of Commissioners MacTavish 
and Tremblay instructing myself to have you and Mr. Kemmis submit to 
the Commissioners whatever suggestions you may have with reference to 
possible improvements in the methods and procedure of the Commission. 

I am arranging with the Chief of the Organization Branch to have 
you relieved of all other work in order that you may devote your full 
time to the preparation of the report desired by the Commissioners. 

Is that similar to the letter you received?—A. It is similar, yes, sir. 

. Then prior to this occasion on which you were called in to Commissioner 
MacTavish’s office and given the instructions verbally which you have here in 
outline, did you have any conversation with respect to this matter with either 
Commissioner MacTavish or Commissioner Tremblay, or Major Simmins?—A. 
Major Simmins informed me that he had been discussing with these Commis- 
sioners, or these Commissioners had asked him, about such an investigation. 

@. And then Major Simmins informed you prior to this occasion on which 
you were called into Commissioner MacTavish’s office?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me how long prior?—A. No, I cannot do that. 

Q. Then was that the only and first intimation which you had of the com- 
mission which was to be assigned you? That is, the information which you 
received from Major Simmins prior to being called into Commissoner Mac- 
Tavish’s office?—A. Yes; but remember Major Simmins did not say there was 
to be an investigation. 

Q. Oh, no; but he mentioned the matter to you?—A. Yes. 

eR And when he mentioned the matter to you, did he suggest that you eon 
he were the ones who were to make the investigation? —A. Now, I am not sure 
as to that, it is possible. 

Q. Can you suggest any other object he would have in discussing the matter 
with you?—A. No, he probably did; but, as I say, I do not remember it. 

Q. Was this the only mention ‘of the matter made to you by any person 
prior to your being called into Commissioner MacTavish’s office?—A. To the 
best of my recollection, yes. 

Q. Then you told us what instructions you received while there. Did you 
receive any further instructions subsequent to the letter of the secretary of April 
the lst before you proceeded with your work?—A. No. 

Q. Had you done any work in connection with the matter before you 
received the instructions of the secretary dated the Ist of April, 1927?—A. No. 

Q. The report, I see, is dated April the 12th, 1927—A. Yes. 

Q. So that I can take it that you and Mr. Simmins did your work in con- 
nection with this report, including the collection of the necessary data, inspec- 
tion of premises, staff and so forth, completed the report, had it typewritten and 
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complete in twelve days—eleven days from the time you received your instruc- 
tions?—A. No, sir, that report was the result of my experience in the Com- 
mission, and my observations of over six years, so naturally we would take less 
time in preparing and making a report than someone who had been brought in 
from the outside. 

Q. Oh, yes, I appreciate that. 


By Mr. Laurin: 
Q. That was the first time you were making the investigation?—A. Yes. 
@. You never made any investigation before?—A. Not in the Commission, 
no. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. All I am interested in is, irrespective of the advantage you may have 
had of experience, this report was not prepared, nor the preparation of it com- 
menced, until after you received instructions from the Secretary?—A. No, 
certainly not. 

Q. And, such as it is, and for what it is worth, it was completed, type- 
written and so forth, in eleven days?—A. Yes. 

Q. In making your report did you exceed your instructions?—A. No. 


Mr. Bowman: I think that is clear, from the letter. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. When you were making this report, or when you received notice to 
prepare a report, were you conscious of the fact that the report you were 
going to make was to be reported on by some other officials of the Commission? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You did have that knowledge?—A. Not exactly. We were given to 
understand; that is, Major Simmins and I were given to understand, by Com- 
missioners Tremblay and MacTavish, that this was a preliminary report; it 
was a report which would be submitted for consideration, and I understood 
there would be a sort of round-table conference for discussion; it was not 
meant to be a final and definite report to be accepted or rejected in whole. It 
was there for consideration. 

Q. Who were the individuals that you expected would be called upon to 
report on your report?—A. I did not expect that anyone would be called upon 
to report in that way. I thought it would be in the nature of a round-table 
conference with the senior members of the staff, the Commissioners, the secre- 
tary and Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman and others, and the report would be taken 
and dealt with piece by piece, and if there was anything good in it, that would 
be accepted, and if there was anything bad in it, that would be struck out. 

Q. That is what you expected?—A. That is what I expected. 

Q. Were you disappointed when that was not brought about?—A. Well, 
as I explained to the Commissioners when I was asked to undertake the iob, 
I said: Well, if you wish me to do it, I will do my best, but it may make things 
very unpleasant for me and Mr. Simmins in the office; because when one 
is reporting on a thing like that people may take as personal remarks which 
are impersonal. However, if you wish me to do it I will undertake it. 

Q. When the Commissioners suggested to Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman that 
they make a report, did you raise any objections to the Commissioners on their 
attitude?—A. Why, no. I never heard until after they had made their reports. 

Q. You did not know then that they had made comments on your report 
until it was given to the Commission?—A. Well, now, I will correct that. I 
heard that they were making a report, but I never expressed—it was not my 
place to express,— any criticism. I never knew the nature of the comment until 


it had been made some time after. 
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Q. When was the first opportunity presented to you to look at the report 
made by Messrs. Bland and Putman?—A. I cannot place a date on that, but 
it was shortly after it was presented. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. When you had completed your report, Mr. Kemmis, did you know after 
that that Mr, Bland and Mr. Putman were making a report?—A. Oh, no, I did 
not know till after the report had been handed in. 

Q. And you prepared the report, you and Mr. Simmins, just the two of 
you?—A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. Within eleven days?—A. As I say, based on our experience and obser- 
vations, at least on mine. 

Q. But you took only eleven days to prepare the report?—A. Eleven com- 
plete days, and we were working until eleven or twelve o’clock every night. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I should rather gather, Mr. Kemmis, that as soon as you got your in- 
structions you sat down to prepare the report in the light of your past experi- 
ence?—A. Largely guided by my past experience and observations. 

Q. Pardon me for interrupting you, Mr. Kemmis, but what did you do out- 
side of your past experience towards preparing the report, what investigation 
did you make, or your co-investigator?—-A. We visited the different branches 
of the Commission, and we got information. Mr. Simmins, as an investigator, 
had the information of the duties performed by each member of the staff; he 
had all that information. I depended on him largely for the organization end 
of it. 

@. And he on you for the examination end?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, the two of you had the material for the report when 
you were requested to make it? And you just simply started out to make your 
report on your past experience?—A. Well, we had ideas. I had ideas of changes 
which I thought from business experience, would improve things, and from my 
experience in the Commission I made the report. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. In the eleven days did you investigate any of those preconceived ideas 
you had prior to being asked to make the report?—A. Oh, yes. 
Q. During the eleven days?—A. Oh, yes, certainly. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Just what did you investigate?—A. Well, it is difficult at this period to 
give an exact account, but we went into the workings of each branch. We went 
into the workings of the clerical section of the examination branch and others. 

Q. You were already fully familiar with the details of that yourselves?—A. 
Not fully familiar with all the small details, no; but the general workings of 
that branch, yes. 


By Mr. Laurin: 
@. You mentioned the examination branch?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you ever work in that branch?—A. I have been working there since 
November, 1920. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. What about the personal services branch, Mr. Kemmis? What experi- 
ence had you with that and its operation?—A. Just as an examiner. 
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Q. I am referring to its internal organization. Your work as an examiner 
would really be in examining papers?—A. Oh, no, that is only a very small part 
of an examiner’s work. 

Q. What is your work as an examiner?—A. Personnel employment agent, 
really; roughly speaking. We have to keep in touch, in a sense, with the depart- 
ments assigned to us. We have to know their needs. When a requisition comes 
in an examiner has first, to draft an advertisement which has to be approved. 
He has to select the field for advertising and all that. 

Q. But you would not have any direct personal knowledge of the inner 
workings of the personal services branch?—A. Well, as a general rule, no.- 

Q. In a general way, but I mean in a particular way, a detailed way.—A. 
We have to know what is going on, how it is administered. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. You were going to tell me just what else you did actually as an investi- 
gator?—A. Well, it is pretty difficult to say now, but as far as the investigation 
was concerned, Mr. Simmins was an investigator and knew the organization and 
working of the Commission. 

Q. And he had that knowledge in hand and in mind at the time he was 
appointed?—-A. Oh, yes, he must have had. 

Q. And you had similar knowledge of the examination end in mind at the 
time you were appointed?—A. Quite so, yes. 

@. And, consequently, as a matter of fact, what you both did was to incor- 
porate in this report your ideas that you had at that time without making any 
detailed investigation into the workings of the Commission?—A. No, we went 
to each branch and found out how things were going and made suggestions to 
them, and we asked for suggestions and got suggestions. 

Q. Well, now, would you tell us what you did do, then?—A. Well, as I 
pay 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Take them one at a time. What did you do so far as the organization 
branch is concerned? Did you go to Mr. Putman, the head of the organization 
branch?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did you go to anybody in the organization branch?—A. I left that to 
Mr. Simmins. He worked in the organization branch. 

Q. Then nobody went to the examination branch because you were 
thoroughly familiar with that? Is that correct?—A. I might say I asked Mr. 
Bland if he could give me any suggestions, and Mr. Bland said that he thought 
I had better make my own investigation. 

Q. Yes. Then did you make any further investigation of the examination 
branch after that one-minute conversation with Mr. Bland?—A. I went into the 
duties with the examiners, yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. You did not need to do that; you knew that yourself, did you not?—A. 
Well, I got further information. 
Q. Were not you, at that time, fully cognizant of the duties of an examiner? 


By the Charman: 


Q. After being there since 1920, if there was one thing you knew about the 
whole business it would be the duties of examiners.—A. But there may be some- 
thing special. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. What was there special?—A. I wanted to find out the time taken in the 
general examinations, and so forth. 
Q. Didn’t you know that?—-A. No, I wouldn’t know that in connection with 
general examination work. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Whom did you see in the examination branch to check up the time taken, 
and so forth on examination?—A. I think I saw all the examiners. I cannot say 
definitely now. 

Q. Every man swears to his best recollection. Then that completes what 
you did in the examination branch. Now, let us take the secretarial branch. 
What did you do there, if anything, you personally?—A. I do not know what 
I did there. 

—Q. All right. Then what did you do in the assignment branch?—A. In the 
assignment branch? 

Q. Yes—A. We—- . 

Q. Never mind “We”, you?—A. I went into the workings of the assignment 
branch. 

Q. Who did you see there?—-A. The head assignment clerk. 

@. Yes, and discussed with him how they function?—-A. How they functioned 
and discussed the question of amalgamating or making a certification branch, 
mentioned that to him. 

Q. Now, then, I have covered the examination branch, the organization 
branch, the secretarial branch and the assignment branch. Was there a separate 
certification branch, then?-—A. No, there was not. 

@. There was none then?—A. No. 

@. Or were they at that time in the assignment branch, combined with the 
assignment branch?—-A. No, they were separate. It was proposed in our report 
to combine the statistics branch and the promotional branch of the personal 
services, all making one certification branch. 

Q. That has been done, as a matter of fact?—A. No. 

@. Has it not?—A. No. | 

Q. Well, then, we can leave out the certification branch, because there isn’t 
any. 

_ QQ. Then the personal services branch, who did you interview there?—A. There 
I saw the clerk in charge of statistics, that was all. 

@. Now, then, have I covered the whole field? A. I saw Mr. Brown, or the 
head of records, Central Registry; then the head of the clerical sections. 

(). And in each of these cases you asked those men questions on the informa- 
tion which you desired to know relative to the operation of those branches?——A. 
Yes. 

Q. Then based on the information which you obtained, in the manner which 
you have outlined, plus your own experience and knowledge gained by seven years 
in the Commission, you sat down and prepared this report?—A. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman. When I say I sat down and prepared it — 

@. I mean you along with Major Simmins?—A. Yes. 


/ 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Mr. Kemmis, in your examinations did you find out any new ideas that. 
vou did not have when you started your investigation, and which you incorporated 
in your report?-A. Why, yes. 

Q. So that your report was not based entirely on your experience in the 
Commission?—A. No. | 
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Q. You found something out in your investigation that you placed in that 
report?—A. Yes. 

The CuatrMan: Thank you, Mr. Kemmis. 

The Witness: There was some question, I believe, as to my standing in the 
legal profession. 

The CHatrMAN: No question in this Committee. 

Mr. Bowman: That is quite all right, Mr. Kemmis. 


Witness retired. 


The CHAIRMAN: Someone asked that Mr. Grierson be called. 

Mr. Ernst: Mr. Chevrier has gone out. I can make a statement myself. 
There is only one thing I wanted to clear up. It might appear from the state- 
ment which I made the other day that Mr. Grierson came and volunteered the 
information which I said had been made available to me. The contrary is the 
case. He came at my request. 

The CHarrMAN: So far as this Committee is concerned, we are glad to get 
information from any source we can. 

Mr. Ernst: The information came to me from a member of the House of 
Commons, confidentially, and, as a result of such information, I requested Mr. 
Grierson to come to see me. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would consider anybody who offers to volunteer informa- 
tion to this Committee as acting pro bono publico, and if he is not so acting we 
will determine the fact before we get through with him. 

Mr. Chevrier, do you want Mr. Grierson in connection with this matter. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Not to-day, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Anything else in connection with this Kemmis-Simmins 
report, so that we can clean that up while we are on it? 

Mr. VaAuuANcE: Is Mr. Simmins now in the service? 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. VALLANCE: He is not available if we did want him? 

The CHatrMAN: Yes, I have his address. 

Mr. VALLANCE: So, if we do need him, we will be able to get him? 

The CHAIRMAN: Ig there anything else you would like to take up this 
morning? 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, the Hon. Mr. Black, the Speaker, was here 
the other morning, and I think Mr. Putman was going to reply to some of the 
questions that he raised. I have the files in that connection, if Mr. Putman is 
here this morning, and if he wishes to go into the matter, we could deal with it 
before one o’clock. 

The CuarrmMan: Mr. Putman, would you like to deal this morning with the 
matter that Mr. Black raised here the other day? 

Dr. RocHE: There is just one phase to it, so far as I am concerned. Mr. 
Black merely made the statement of having an interview with me last July. 
He went away with a misapprehension, according to his evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before you go into that subject. I wonder if the Commit- 
tee would agree with my view? Of course it is your aggregate view that must 
prevail; but I thought that when each member of the Committee had finished 
bringing in material before this Committee that we should then ask the Civil 
Service Commissioners, or any of the officials, the chief officials of the Commis- 


sion, such as Mr. Bland, Mr. Putman and Mr. Foran, to come to the Committee 
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and make any statement, or give us any evidence they desire to give before we 
close our sittings. Now, that being a plan of procedure I had in mind, subject 
to approval, might it not be just as well for them to reserve anything that they 
want to deal with until that time so that we can get it all in sequence rather 
than getting a piece here and another piece somewhere else, so that if Dr. Roche 
and any of the others who have heard evidence given here to which they would 
like to reply would please make a note of it, ample opportunity will be given to 
them to make any statement they wish before the Committee. 

Mr. MacInnis: They should be formally notified because some of them 
are not here. 

Mr. Ernst: I think the essential thing is to expedite the conclusion of tak- 
ing the evidence, so that we can settle down to a consideration of our report. 
Mr. CHEvriER: I am quite agreeable to shortening it up as as fast as you like. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there any matter that any member of the Committee 
would like to bring before the Committee to-day. 

Mr. Bowman: I have quite a number of files that I would like to go over. 
I would like to have the Chairman of the Commission and Mr. Tremblay and 
Mr. MacTavish present so that they could perhaps clear up any particular point 
that arises. I would like to get them started to-day. 

While we are waiting for Mr. Tremblay, I might suggest to the Committee 
that I purpose putting the facts on the record as briefly as possible, and if any 
member of the Committee takes exception I will be glad if he stops me and gets 
each point cleared up as we go along. 

The CuarrmMAan: How long do you anticipate it will take to put in the 
evidence you have in connection with those files? 

Mr. Bowman: I think it can be done at one sitting. 

The CHarrMAN: That will be to-morrow morning? 

Mr. Bowman: Yes, probably less than that. JI will come to the point in 
each case very quickly. 

The CHatRMAN: Are there any other members of the Committee who have 
any specific files which they wish to bring before the Committee? 

Mr. Ernst: I have one file which will take but a very short time. I 
anticipate one other. I have not completed my examination of it. 

Mr. MacInnis: I have some files in connection with dissenting judgments. 

The CHarrMAN: You are really not going through the files in detail, you 
are Just going to put in the summary. Do you want to go into the different 
files? 

Mr. MacInnis: I have to examine the files to find out. : 

Mr. Bowman: I think we should try to get our evidence in, if possible, by 
Thursday. 

The CHatrMAN: We will have two sittings to-morrow. Will you be ready 
to proceed on Thursday with the material you want to bring in, Mr. Chevrier? 
Mr. Cuevrier: Yes. If I am not ready by Thursday, I will let it go. 

The CuHarrMAN: Then we will be ready to hear from the Civil Service 
Commissioners and officials Thursday afternoon or Friday morning, at the 
latest, in order to close up the evidence in this matter. 

Mr. Bowman: It is, of course, understood that any member of the Com- 
mittee is at perfect liberty to bring out anything in the meantime. 

The CuHairmMan: I am just trying tentatively to lay out a schedule. 

Dr. Rocue: I think it would not be an unreasonable request, if before 
any of these individual files are to be taken up with the Commissioners and the 
staff, that we be made acquainted with the particulars, otherwise I feel that it 
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will not expedite matters because we cannot recollect everything quite clearly. 
We would like to have the opportunity to peruse the files that are going to be 
specifically dealt with. 

Mr. Bowman: Well, that is quite satisfactory as far as I am concerned. 
What I intended to do in connection with these files was to go through them 
and come to a certain particular point in each case, then let anybody who is 
being examined clear up his own mind on the point; if he would prefer to look 
at the file all well and good. J do not want Dr. Roche or anybody to give 
evidence on a subject with which he is not familiar, and there will be no close 
checking into details at all. 


Hon. Dr. W. J. Rocus, recalled. 


Mr. Bowman: The file that I want first to refer to is the appointment of 
a Postmaser at Sutton. The file number is P.O. 38238G. As I said, I am going 
to put the facts on file and if any member of the Committee wants to clear 
that up as we go along I will be glad if they do so. 

On October 5, 1927, the Commission were notified by Mr. Coolican, the 
Acting Deputy Postmaster, of the vacancy in this office, giving cause of dis- 
missal. On September 27, 1927, the position was advertised by the Post Office 
Department, prior to their notifying the Commission of the vacancy: the last 
date for receiving applications, October 11, 1927: applicants to be “able to read 
and write French and English fluently.” 


The CuarrMan: Is this Sutton, Ontario, or Sutton, Quebec? 


Mr. Bowman: Sutton, Quebec. November 28, 1927, the department informs 
the Commission ‘Not yet in a position to report.” Then the Commission at 
various dates from then on, after a considerable length of time, asked the 
department for reports, and the dates that these requisitions went forward are 
as follows:—December 27, 1927; January 18, 1928; February 9, 1928; March 
12, 1928; April 10, 1928; May 23, 1928; June 21, 1928. That is from December 
27, 1927 to June 21, 1928, there had been sent seven requests for a report to the 
department, to none of which there appears to be any reply on file. 

On June the 29th, 1928, the report of the Post Office Inspector is forwarded 
to the Postmaster General. That is the report of the District Superintendent 
which is dated May the 5th, 1928, recommending in order of merit, from the Post 
Office service standards R. G. Crowell and Robert Hill, a memorandum to the 
effect being endorsed on the report, that both have a slight knowledge of French, 
Apparently Hill was entitled to the soldiers’ preference. 

On July 9, 1928, the examination branch recommends the appointment of 
Mr. Hill, who is entitled to the soldiers’ preference, memorandum signed only by 
Dr. Roche and initialled by J.C.G.H., apparently Mr. Herwig, the Legion 
representative. 


The CuHarrMAN: You have been making a statement from the file. I 
suppose, Dr. Roche, you are willing to accept that as a statement of record on 
the file? 


The Witness: Oh, yes, I recall that. 


Mr. Bowman: That completes the formal record in the matter, and Dr. 
Roche may have the opportunity of looking over the file as to what happened 
subsequent to that. 

Then file No. P.O. 37497. The heading here is W. A. Stewart. 

Also P.O. file No. 37501, Florent Corriveau; also file P.O. No. 39912, Beau- 
mont. 

File O.8. 26896, re Soucy. 

File O.S. 30143, re Albert Beauchesne. 


File No. P.O. 37664, Octave Normand. 
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The CHAIRMAN: That refers to the Postmastership at Fort Coulongue, 
Quebec. 

Mr. Bowman: File O.8. 31103, Joseph Mathieu. 

P.O. File 37866, Charles R. Nash. 


The CuHatrMAn: That is re Postmastership at Killam, Alberta. Now, those 
files will be handed to the clerk, and he has instructions to make them available 


to the Civil Service Commissioners and have them available to the Committee 
to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 


a 


The Committee adjourned at 1 p.m. to resume on Wednesday, April 27, at 
Team: 


[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 


Houss or Commons, 
Apri 27, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into appointments to and the 
control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the 
administration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 a.m., 
Mr. Lawson presiding. 


The CHarrmMan: Gentlemen, I have received in to-day’s mail a communi- 
cation signed by the President and Secretary of the Halcyon Club, being the 
special organization of women civil servants, at Ottawa, and attached thereto 
are certain submissions, which I will file with the Clerk for the information of the 
members of the Committee. The document covers some four full pages. I shall 
not take the time at the moment to read it. 

Mr. Bowman: Will you let me have the Sutton file, Mr. Bland, please. 

The CHatrRMAN: I think at the adjournment yesterday Mr. Bowman was 
asking Dr. Roche some questions, and had proceeded as far as the formal 
parts were concerned, giving the Commissioners an opportunity to review the 
file. Would you like to go on from there, Mr. Bowman? 

Mr. Bowman: Yes. . 


Dr. W. J. Rocuz, Newton MacTavisu, J. E. Tremsuay, and C. H. Buanp, 
recalled and examined jointly. 


The CHAtrrmAan: Mr. Bowman, when you change from asking one witness 
a question to some other witness will you please name your witness? 

Mr. Bowman: Yes. I am not sure, Dr. Roche, just where I left off at the 
time of adjournment yesterday, but I will go back to June 29, 1928, to make 
sure. 

On June the 29th, 1928, the District Superintendent had forwarded to the 
Postmaster General a report dated May 15, 1928, recommending in order of merit 
from the Postal Service standpoint R. G. Crowell and Robert Hill, both with a 
slight knowledge of French; Mr. Hill, apparently having the benefit of the 
soldiers’ preference. On July 9, 1928, the Examination Branch recommend the 
appointment of Mr. Hill who is entitled to the soldiers’ preference; memorandum 
signed only by Dr. Roche and initialled by J. C. H. G., apparently Mr. Herwig, 
the Legion representative. 

Now, is there any reason, Mr. Tremblay, why that memorandum should not 
have been signed by you at that time? 

Mr. TremMBuLAy: Yes, there is. 

Mr. Bowman: What was the reason? 

Mr. TremBuay: Because the Post Office department asked me to hold the 
file pending some investigations they were making as to the suitability of the 
site of one of the candidates. 

Mr. Bowman: And, Dr. MacTavish, any reason why you should not have 
signed the memo. at that time? 

Dr. MacTavisu: None that I know of. 

The Cuarrman: This memo. you are speaking of, is this a Minute of the 
Civil Service Commission? 

[Sutton, P.O. case.] 
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Mr. Bowman: Yes. At that time, Mr. Tremblay, did you convey to Dr. 
Roche the fact that you had this request to delay proceedings? 


Mr. Tremsuay: I do not think so. I asked them to put it in writing and I 
left the file on the desk in my room awaiting that letter. 


Mr. Bowman: And was it put in writing? 
Mr. TremsBuaAy: It was later. 
Mr. Bowman: Later on? 
Mr. Trempuay: Yes. 
Mr. Bowman: But not at that time? 
Mr. TremBuAy: Not at that time, no. 
Mr. Bowman: And you did not call the attention of the Chairman of the 
Commission to the fact that you had received a request to delay the matter? 
Mr. TremBuay: I do not think so, because I expected that this letter would 
come covering it and then the file would be submitted. 
Mr. Bowman: Then on October the 12th 1928, about three months later, 
there appears on the file a memo. to the Secretary: “Subject, Postmastership, 
Sutton, P.Q.” 

The memo. is dated October 12, 1928, Mr. Chevrier. 

Attention is drawn to Examination Branch memorandum of July 
9th last wherein the appointment of Mr. Robert Hill, O.A.8., to the above 
position was recommended. 

A communication is now at hand from the Acting Deputy Postmaster 
General requesting that action towards the selection of a new Postmaster 
in this case be suspended, pending the receipt of further information from 
the Post Office Department. 

Respectfully submitted for the information of the Commissioners. 


And on that there is the word “Noted J.E.T.” I presume those are your initials, 
Mr. Tremblay? 
Mr. TREMBLAY: Yes. 
Q. And “N. MacT.” I presume those are your initials, Dr. MacTavish? 
Dr. MacTavisu: Yes. . 
Mr. Bowman: And also this memorandum: 


I do not know why this file has been held for the last 3 mos. with- 
out being passed on by the Commissioners. It has only been placed - 
before me this morning, Oct. 25, and in the meantime the Dept. has placed 
the office in charge of the least competent of the two. W.J.R. 


I presume those are your initials, Dr. Roche? 
Dr. Rocue: Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: Can you explain to the Committee, Dr. Roche, the reason 
why that memo. was placed on this Minute? 


Dr. Rocue: Well, as I say there, there were three months elapsed and there 
was no explanation on the file as to where it was or who was responsible for the 
delay, and I thought—Post Office being a department over which I had 
immediate supervision—that I was entitled to some explanation as to where the 
file was or had been, and the cause of the delay. I wanted to place the responsi- 
bility in the proper place, and I thought, of course, that it was one of the delays 
that probably we might, I did not know whether it came within the class where 
we might be blamed for the delay, and so I put that notation on the file, and I 
think that was followed up by a memorandum by the secretary. 
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Mr. Bowman: Yes, the memorandum to which you refer, I presume, is the 
memo. from the secretary to Mr. Bland, dated 8th November, 1928: 


I think, in view of the Chairman’s memo., you should attach a 
memorandum to this file showing where and why it was held. 
Dr. Rocue: That is it, yes. 
Mr. Bowman: Whose initials, “W.F.,”” who would that be? 
Dr. Rocur: Mr. Foran. 


Mr. Bowman: And below that we have a further memorandum signed by 
C.H.B. I presume those are your initials, Mr. Bland? 


Mr. BuaANp: Yes. ° 
Mr. Bowman: Directed to Mr. Bouchard: 
For report please, as above, for the period June 30 (when DS. 
report— 
What is D'S. report? 
Mr. Buianp: District Superintendent’s report. 
Mr. Bowman: 
(When D.S. report was received)—Oct. 12—(when file was forwarded 
to me). 
Following that memo. of yours, Mr. Bland, I presume Mr. Bouchard made the 
report which I see on file? 
Mr. Buanp: He did. 
Mr. Bowman: This is the memo. to Mr. Bland. 
The CHarrMAN: What date? 
Mr. Bowman: Under date of November 16, 1928. It is under this caption: 
Delay in submitting to Commissioners report on Postmastership at 


Sutton, P.Q. 


Central Registry records indicate that the file was charged to me on 
July 7, 1928; my report was completed on the 9th, but delayed two days 
longer for the signature of Legion representative. On the 11th the file 
cover was addressed ‘“J.R.A.B.,” but there is no record of this charge-out 
with Central Registry. 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, whose are those initials? 
Mr. Buanp: Mr. Baril, head French examiner. 
Mr. Bowman: Continuing: 


Such circumstances naturally warrant the belief that the file was 
dormant in my office for the period July 11 to October 12: perhaps 
inadvertently placed in the filing cabinet only to show up again when 
the department’s request to suspend action was received; or better still 
“borrowed” without being charged, as is often the case, and held up 
pending receipt of the department’s letter of October 10 which caused 
it to be brought to my attention. 

The first mentioned condition could not have occurred, as the filing 
cabinet is gone through at least once a week in checking up B.F.’s,— 


What are B. F’s? 


Mr. Briann: Files to be brought forward. 


Mr. Bowman: . “. .and were the file in question overlooked once; or 
even twice, 1t would hardly seem credible that it would ten or a dozen times. 
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There is no earthly reason why I should wilfully delay a matter of this 
nature and the proof that my report was ready between the 9th and the 11th 
of July is clearly indicated in the fact that it is initialled by Mr. Herwig of 
the Canadian Legion, who was replaced shortly after that date by Mr. Thomas. 

It is observed that between the period, July 11 and October 12, another 
communication was received from the Post Office Department in connection 
with this appointment and placed on file on October 31. This again would 
indicate that the file was not in my possession, as upon receipt thereof action 
would have been taken then and the matter not delayed until October 12 when 
the last letter from the department was received. 

I can only, therefore, conclude, that whoever had the file held it until the 
looked-for communication of the department to suspend action arrived. 


(Sgd.) J. L. BoucHarp. 
November 16, 1928.” 


Now, with respect to that report, Mr. Bland, that had been specially asked 
for because the file had apparently disappeared for some period? 

Mr. Buanpb: Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: For a period of approximately three months? 

Mr. Buanp: Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: And you had asked that the matter be specially inquired 
into by Mr. Bouchard? 

Mr. Buanp: Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: So far as the records of the Commission were concerned, 
as to the possession of the file in the office of the Commission during this period, 
there was really no record of it being in any particular person’s office. 

Mr. Buanp: I think that is correct. 

Mr. Bowman: Up until this time? 

Mr. Buanp: Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: I might call the attention of the members of the Committee — 


to the concluding paragraph of Mr. Bouchard’s letter :— 

I can only, therefore, conclude that whoever had the file held it 
until the looked-for communication of the department to suspend action 
arrived. 

Now, I find endorsed on that report of Mr. Bouchard’s this memorandum:— 

I accept responsibility for holding this file in my office. J. E. T. 


I suppose, Mr. Tremblay, those are your initials? 


Mr. TremBuay: Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: Now, Mr. Tremblay, would you kindly explain to the Com- 
mittee why you held this file out? 

Mr. Trempiay: Well, as I said, I had some representations from the 
department to the effect that they were making some further inquiries as to 
the site offered of one or more of the candidates, and I called for the file. I 
think it was then in the possession of Mr. Baril, and they asked me at the 
time to hold the file, not to proceed with any appointment, and I expected 
that this letter would come forward much sooner, and I must say that I for- 
got the file, and it is only after the letter of the 10th when they got it. 

Mr. Bowman: Then you say, Mr. Tremblay, that you quite frankly admit 
that you overlooked the matter and forgot that you had the file in your posses- 
sion? | 
Mr. TremsBuay: Yes. 
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Mr. Bowman: You have referred, Mr. Tremblay, to a letter of October 
the 10th? 

Mr. Trempiay: Well, I think that is the date, asking for the suspension. 

Mr. Bowman: The date is correct, and the letter on file of October the 
10th, 1928, reads as follows,—and I might say there is a notation on it, the 
usual receiving notation, ‘‘ October 11, 1928 ”:— 

The Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, 
Ottawa. 

Dear Srr,—Referring to previous correspondence regarding the 
vacant postmastership at Sutton, Que., your file PO-38238, permit me 
to ask you to kindly suspend action towards the selection of a new post- 
master pending the receipt of further information from this department. 

This matter has been brought to the personal attention of the 
Postmaster General. 

| Yours sincerely, 
(Sed.) P. T. COOLICAN, 
Deputy Postmaster General, Acting. 


Now, when this letter came on October 11, it came to the hands of J. L. B. Is 
that Bouchard? 

Mr. Tremsiay: That is J. L. Bouchard. 

ie Bowman: And when that letter did come in you brought the file for- 
ward? 
= Mr. TREMBLAY: Well, I did not bring it out myself, but they got it out of my 
office. 

Mr. Bowman: They got it from your office? 

Mr. Trempsiay: I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. Bowman: You had not been aware of the receipt of this letter of 
October 10th until you were asked for the file? 

Mr. Trempuay: Well, I was not asked personally. I did not give out the 
file. Somebody took it out of my office. 
: Mr. Bowman: Is there anything significant at all in Dr. Roche’s remarks 
that,— 

I do not know why this file has been held for the last three months 
without being passed on by the commissioners? 

Mr. Trempiay: I think Dr. Roche is quite right. 

Mr. Bowman: You think he was quite right? 

Mr. TREMBLAY: Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: And your explanation of it is that it was inadvertantly 
overlooked by you? 

Mr. TREMBLAY: I expected to get a letter within a few days from the depart- 
ment and they would come and get the file in my office. I forgot all about it. 

Mr. Bowman: The reason you expected to get a letter was because of 
verbal or oral conversations which you had with someone in the Post Office 
Department? 

Mr. TREMBLAY: Correct. 

Mr. Bowman: And that conversation you did not pass on to Dr. Roche 
or Dr. MacTavish? 

Mr. TreMBLAY: No, because I thought that would be confirmed by a letter, 


when the file would be submitted to the three Commissioners in the ordinary way. 
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Mr. Bowman: And bearing this in mind, Mr. Tremblay, that from 
December 27, 1927, to June the 21st, 1928, no less than seven requests had gone 
forward from the Commission to the department asking for a report. 

Mr. TREMBLAY: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: By whom were those requests made? To Dr. Roche, who 
was in charge of the Post Office department? 

Dr. Rocue: By the secretary of the Commission. 

Mr. Cuevrter: Is that the reason of the check-up? 

Mr. TREMBLAY: Yes, those are follow-up letters that are sent in every case. 
I think that is what they are. 

Dr. RocueE: Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: Now, on July the 9th, the Examination Branch had recom- 
mended the appointment of Mr. Hill. 

Mr. TREMBLAY: Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: And you undertook, on your own authority as a Commis- 
sioner, and relying on a verbal communication which you had from the super- 
intendent’s office, to hold up the appointment? 

Mr. TremBuay: Well, I do not think it was the Superintendent’s Office. My 
recollection is it was through the Deputy Minister’s Office. 

Mr. Bowman: Through the Deputy Minister’s Office? 

Mr. TREMBLAY: Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: And Dr. Roche, the Chairman of the Commission, pointed 
out that in the meantime the man who had the inferior position— 

Mr. Trempiay: Well, of course, I had no knowledge of that. 

Mr. BowMan: Well, apparently Dr. Roche is aware of that. 

Mr. Trempiay: Well, he may have been aware at that time, but I was not 
anyway. 

Mr. Bowman: Do you think, Mr. Tremblay, after giving the matter full 
consideration, that that was the proper course of procedure for you to follow 
after the Commission had made a definite recommendation as to the standing 
of these men, that you should, on your own responsibility, without communica- 
tion with the other members of the Commission, hold up this matter until there 
was a further request for a suspension of the appointment? 

Mr. TRemBiay: Well, there was a request made to me, and I expected that 
would be confirmed by a letter. 

Mr. Bowman: Yes, but the other members of the Commission— 

Mr. TrempBuay: Certainly, if I had understood that it was going to take 
that long, I would have brought it to the attention of my colleagues. I thought 
it was only a matter of a few days before the facts would be placed before the. 
three Commissioners. 

Mr. Bowman: Do you remember General Clark raising the matter in the 
House, in which he made a charge that there was collusion between the members 
of we Commission and the Post Office department with respect to this appoint- 
ment! 

Mr. Trempuay: I know he said something to that effect, yes. 

Mr. Bowman: It does, to an outsider looking at the file, raise some ground 
at least of, what shall I say,— 

The CHAIRMAN: Suspicion. 

Mr. Bowman: Suspicion, perhaps. 
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Mr. TrempBiay: Well, the Post Office department asked us not to make 
an appointment. Personally, I do not see that we should proceed when we are 
asked definitely by a department not to make one, especially when they say 
“We are investigating some further matter.”’ | 

The CHairMAN: Who was the person in the Post Office department who 
communicated with you, Mr. Tremblay, and asked you to hold the matter up? 

Mr. TrempBuay: Well, I do not recall exactly. Most of the communications 
from the Deputy Minister’s office generally came through Mr. Beaulieu. 
| Mr. Bowman: But you would not care to say that on this occasion it was 
Mr. Beaulieu who communicated with you? 

Mr. TrempBuay: No. 


Mr. Bowman: The Post Office department is one of the departments which 
is under the specific charge and direction of Dr. Roche, the Chairman of the 
Commission? 

Mr. Trempsuay: Yes, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Has it been customary, prior to this time, for the Post 
Office department to communicate with you instead of the Commissioner who 
was directly charged with their responsibility? 

Mr. Trempiay: Oh, yes, and they do yet. 

Q. Communicate with you?—A. Yes, if it is a matter in the Province of 
Quebec, especially. 

Q. Instead of with Dr. Roche?—A. Well, I do not know. They may com- 
municate with Dr. Roche too, but I do not know. 

@. So that the Post Office department, even now, still communicates with 
you if they want appointments held up?—A. Oh, well— 

Q. Even if Dr. Roche is the Commissioner who is particularly charged with 
the department?—A. Not only if they want an appointment held up. 

Q. That is the only thing I am interested in at the moment?—A. I cannot 
say whether I have received any such requests recently. I might be able to 
check up on that for you. 

Q. Well, could you tell me if you have received any requests from the 
department with reference to the appointment of postmasters since July 28, 
1930?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Can you tell me one?—A. To hold? 

Q. Either to hold it or to appoint someone, or anything else?—-A. I can give 
you a dozen, if you like. 

Q. All right, give me one?—A. Beauceville East. 

Q. Who was the person in the department who communicated with you in 
connection with Beauceville East?—-A. Mr. Beaulieu did several times, and the 
Minister himself. 

Q. And the Minister himself?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I presume there would be some record of that on the file?-—A. Not 
necessarily. 

Q. What was the nature of those communications?—A. Well, there was some 
question about the appointment of a man there, and some discussion between the 
Commission and the department as to the qualifications of one of the candi- 
dates, his residential qualifications. I have received several letters from the 
department personally. . 

Q. I am not speaking about letters?—A. Well, conversations. . 

Q. Letters would not come addressed to you in any event, as a Commis- 
sioner?—A. Oh, some, yes, and conversations. . 

Q. And would there be any record of those conversations on file?—A. I do 


not think so. 
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Q. Is one of the cases in which the Minister communicated with you per- 
sonally in connection with it?—A. Yes, it is. 

Q. That is the Hon. Mr. Sauve, the present Postmaster General?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you give me another one, please?—-A. Well, I will have to think 
it over. I remember this one because it is still going on. 

Q. Well, if you think of any other one, will you let me have it?—A. Yes. 

The “Cuarrman: Mr. Bland, will you see that I get the file in this case 
which has been mentioned. I would like to have a look at it. 


Mr. Buanp: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Laurin: Did you understand, Mr. Tremblay, that you had, since 
1926, a verbal agreement between you and the other Commissioners that you 
had to see to matters particularly concerning the Province of Quebec? 

Mr. Trempuay: None at all. 


Mr. Bowman: Then I find on this file this letter, under date of Ottawa, 
May 238, 1929:— © 


WiuuiAM Foran, Esq., 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Foran: 
Re Sutton, Que., Post Office 


Will you please advise me whether an appointment has been made 
by the Civil Service Commission of a Postmaster to fill the vacancy 
created by the dismissal of Mr. F. A. Olmstead. 

I note that the Examination Branch of the Commission on July 9, 
1928, recommended the appointment of Robert Hill. 

According to the return herein, the recommendation of the Exam- 
ination Branch was approved by the Chief Commissioner and by Mr. 
Herwig of the Canadian Legion on October 25, 1928. 

Is it necessary to have this recommendation approved by the other 
Commissioners? If so, why have they not approved the recommendation? 

I note that there is a request dated October 10, 1928, from the Post 
Office Department to suspend action towards the selection of a new Post- 
master. Do the Commisisoners treat such a request as justification 
for a deferred action extending over a period of approximately eight 
months? 

Is it the practice of the Commission to permit Ministers to make 
appointments, as in the present instance, which clearly come within the 
provisions of the Civil Service Act? 

Has any action been taken, or protest made, by the Commissioners 
with reference to the illegal appointment of Mr. Crowell by the Post- 
master General, extending now over a period of approximately two years? 

I propose to go into this matter on the Civil Service estimates, and 
would therefore appreciate it if you would favour me with an early and 
full statement of the situation herein. 

Yours truly, 

(Sgd.) J. A. CLARK. 
On file there is a reply dated May 25, 1929: 


Dear GENERAL CxLARK,—In reply to your letter of the 23rd .-inst., I 
am directed to inform you that appointments made under the Civil 
Service Act, that is by the Civil Service Commission require the con- 
currence of at least two Commissioners. In the case of the appointment 
to the Sutton Postmastership, only one Commissioner has so far signified 
his approval of the appointment of Mr. Robert Hill. 
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Can you tell me, Mr. Tremblay, any reason why from July 9, 1928, when the 
Examination Branch recommended the appointment of Mr. Hill—the memo. 
was signed by Dr. Roche—up until May 25, 1929, you had not also signified 
your approval? 

Mr. TreMBLAy: Because the department had asked me to suspend action, 
not to make an appointment. 

Mr. Bowman: And Dr. MacTavish, what do you say? 

Dr. MacTavisH: The same answer. 

Mr. Bowman: I will continue the letter:— 


It has been the practice of the Commission since the present Civil 
Service Act was passed to comply with the wishes of a Deputy Head 
when a request is made to suspend action on a competition for appoint- 
ment in his Department. It has further been the practice of the Commis- 
sion to allow emergency appointments to be made by the Department, 
particularly in the case of Postmasterships, pending the result of a com- 
petition to fill the position permanently. In this connection, I may point 
out that the Civil Service Act provides for such appointments for a period 
of thirty days, or in places outside the Dominion of Canada, for a period 
of ninety days, (Section 39, Chap. 22, R.S.C. 1927). Whether or not the 
practice followed in the Post Office Department of filling Postmasterships 
for a considerable length of time before the competition is held is legal, 
is a matter to be determined by the Law Officers of the Crown, and you 
will recollect that the Minister of Justice promised to have a ruling on 
this point submitted to Parliament. 

In reply to your inquiry regarding the appointment of Mr. Crowell, 
I may say that no definite protest has been made by the Commissioners, 
as his appointment does not appear on our files. The Commission has, 
however, protested against the delay of the Department in furnishing 
the report required in connection with the competition for the appoint- 
ment of a Postmaster, 

Yours very truly, 
Secretary. 
Brig. General J. A. Clark, M.P., 
House of Commons,, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

The CuairMAN: At the date of that letter, as a matter of fact, such 
competition as is held, if it may be called competition, had been held two years 
before that. 

Mr. Bowman: I find another letter on file dated May 27, 1929, addressed 
to Brig. Gen. J. A. Clark, M.P., House of Commons, Ottawa. This, by the way, 
I might point out to members of the Committee, is a further reply to the same 
communication received from General Clark: | 

Dear General Cuark, In reply to your letter of the 23rd inst., I am 
directed to inform you that appointments made under the Civil Service 
Act, that is, by the Civil Service Commission, require the concurrence of 
at least two Commissioners. In the case of the Sutton Postmastership, 
none of the Commissioners had passed upon the case when the letter of 
the Department was received on October 11th, asking that action be 
suspended. One Commissioner has since signified his approval of the 
appointment of Mr. Robert Hill. 

It has been the practice of the Commission since the present Civil 
Service Act was passed to comply with the wishes of a Deputy Head when 
a request is made to suspend action on a competition for appointment 
in his department, although several times the Chairman has refused his 
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approval to such suspension when the reasons given by the department 

_ were not, in his opinion, sufficient. It has further been the practice of the 
Commission to allow emergency appointments to be made by the depart- 
ment, particularly in the case of Postmasterships pending the result of a 
competition to fill the position permanently. 


Again I would point out that the competition had been held many months 
previously. 


In this connection, I might point out that the Civil Service Act 
provides for such appointments for a period of thirty days, or in places 
outside the Dominion of Canada for a period of ninety days. (Section 39, 
Chap. 22, R.S.C. 1927). Whether or not the practice followed in the 
Post Office Department of tilling Postmasterships for a considerable length 
of time before the competition is held is legal, is a matter to be determined 
by the Law Officers of the Crown, and you will recollect that the Minister 
of Justice promised to have a ruling on this point submitted to Parhament. 

In regard to your inquiry regarding the appointment of Mr. Crowell, 
I may say that no definite protest has been made by the Commissioners, 
as his appointment does not appear on our files. The Commission has, 
however, protested against the delay of the department in furnishing the 
report required in connection with the competition for the appointment 
of a Postmaster. 


Yours very truly, 


Secretary. 


Now, I note on the file, “Approved by Commissioners Tremblay and MacTavish.” 
You approved of that letter, Mr. Tremblay? 


Mr. TREMBLAY: Yes, sil. 

Mr. Bowman: And you, Dr. MacTavish? 

Dr. MacTavisH: Yes. 

Mr. Trempuay: That is the only letter that was sent. The letter you read 
before was merely a draft. | 

Mr. Bowman: Why was this letter not also submitted for the approval of 
the Chairman? 

Mr. TrempBuay: I do not know whether it was or not. 

Mr. Bowman: Do you remember, Dr. Roche? 

Dr. Rocue: I think you will find on file there a letter from myself to 
General Clark, which was written as a result of the first draft letter. I took 
exception to the wording of that draft letter, and I wanted General Clark to be 
placed in possession of the full facts; and I also wrote to the then Secretary of 
State, Mr. Rinfret, to.the same effect. 

Mr. Bowman: On May 28, 1929, there is a letter directed to:— 


Drar CoLonet Crark,—In reference to your inquiries as contained 
in yours of the 23rd instant, and the reply thereto by the secretary, 
authorized by my colleagues, in order to give you a fuller understanding 
of the situation I would point out that, on March 18, 1926, prior to the 
appointment of my present colleagues, in connection with requests from 
departments to suspend action in certain cases pending further notification 
from the department concerned, I placed on file a note to the following 
effect: “that when the Commission is requested to suspend action some 
good reason should be assigned, because the Commission is frequently 
blamed for the delay.” This note was approved by my then colleague, 
Col. LaRochelle. 
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On a number of occasions since the appointment of my present 
colleagues, I have refused to suspend action at the request of the depart- 
ment when no reason whatever was assigned for the delay, in accordance 
with the ruling of the Commission of March 18, 1926, but my colleagues 
on each occasion complied with the request. ‘In justice to myself I 
thought it only right that you should be fully informed on the subject, 
as the official letter did not contain the above information. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sed.) W. J. Rocur. 


That is, Doctor, if I understand that communication, you refused to accept a 
request for suspension of an appointment unless there was some good reason? 


Dr. RocHe: That is the principle, I think, that the Commission should 
work on. | 

Mr. Bowman: And that is what you did work on? 

Dr. Rocue: That is the principle I worked on. 

Mr. Bowman: And what you worked on in this case? 

Dr. Rocus: Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: And was there, during this correspondence on those files, 
any good reason given for the suspension of this appointment? 

Dr. Rocue: Nothing except that letter from the department of October 
the 10th, I think it is, and they did not state—they may have used the expression, 
“pending further information.” They sometimes do that. 


Mr. Bowman: Which means— 

The CHarrMAN: “Eye wash.” 

Mr. Bowman: -—nothing, and you say that you have been following that 
practice; but in this communication you say, “but my colleagues in each occasion 
complied with the request.” That is, they have agreed to suspension, where you 
have refused to agree to it. 


Dr. Rocue: Yes. That is indicated in the letter there that is signed by 
my two colleagues, that that has been the practice of the Commission. I wish 
to disassociate myself from being a party to the Commission complying with 
their request without good reason. 


Mr. Bowman: And, Mr. Tremblay, did you consider that it was quite all 
right, despite the expressed opinion of the Chairman, that this request should 
be complied with? 

Mr. Tremsuay: I did. If the Deputy Minister takes the responsibility to 
ask for the suspension of an appointment I have always acted on it. 


Mr. Bowman: And you, Dr. MacTavish? 


Dr. MacTavisu: The Deputy Minister, Mr. Bowman, acts under the law 
in all these cases. 


Mr. Bowman: I am not worrying about the law. 


Dr. MacTavisH: The reason I want to show my reason why I agreed to 
that, it came from the Deputy Minister. He is the one who addresses the 
Commission, and it had been our practice, and still is, on the request of the 
department, to hold an appointment until we get further instructions, and | 
think the letter you read from the Secretary says, “awaiting further report,” or 
“report from the—” 


Mr. Bowman: I will read the letter of October the 10th. 
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Dr. MacTavisu: The letter from the secretary to General Clark—I do 
not recollect that circumstance at all. 

Mr. VALLANCE: Well, Mr. Tremblay, is the same practice followed to-day 
when suggested by a department to hold up an appointment, the same as it 
has always been? 

Mr. TremBiAy: There are cases on the file now that have been standing 
for a long time in which my colleague signs as one official. 

Mr. Vatuance: Held up at the request of the department? 

Mr. TREMBLAY: Yes. 

Mr. Vauuancr: So that the “eye wash” is still being used. 

Mr. TREMBLAY: Yes. 

The CuarrMan: I was not suggesting it was not. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I am not prepared to admit that that means “eye wash.” 

The CuatrmMan: Dr. MacTavish, you said the Deputy Minister was within 
his lawful rights. I would like to know where the law is that authorizes an 
appointment being held for two or three years. 

Dr. MacTavisu: That was not my meaning. What I mean is between 
the department and the Commission—the Deputy is the man mentioned in 
the Act, the one who communicates. 

The CHatrMAN: So far as the Act itself is concerned, provision is made 
that a temporary appointment may be made for a period of thirty days. 

Dr, MacTavisu: Oh, yes, but the practice— 

The Cuamman: I am not interested in practice, I am dealing with law 
for the moment. A provision is made that a temporary appointment may be 
made by the department for thirty days. Is there any other provision in the 
Act that authorizes that being extended beyond that? 

Dr. MacTavisu: Yes. 

The CHarrMan: What is it? 

Dr. MacTavisu: They may ask for a further extension. Whether we agree 
with it or not— 

The CuarrmMan: And for what length of time? 

Dr. MacTavisu: My recollection is from month to month. 

The CHatrrMAN: Under the Act? 

Dr. MacTavisu: Yes. They do go on from month to month. 

The CHarrMAN: I know it happens. I have learned a great deal about 
what actually happens. 

Dr. MacTavisH: I cannot answer that precisely at the moment, Mr. 
Chairman. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Dr. MacTavish, is it the practice to hold up a permanent appointment 
on every occasion when the Deputy Minister asks that it be held up?— 
A. Unless there is a reason why we should not; if they give what seems like a 
reasonable reason. Dr. Roche did not think there was a good reason in this 
instance. . 


Q. I am just asking your own practice?—A. It is the very general practice. 
We have been asked repeatedly, time and time again. It is going on practically 
all the time. 


(. Would you refuse a request by the department head to hold up an 
appointment?—A. I do not think I would, unless it was a very aggravated case. 
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Q. Well, that is just what I want to get at, if there is a principle; that 
when the department head or the Deputy Minister asks that an appointment be 
not made, I understand from Dr. Roche that he refuses to grant that request, 
unless there is a satisfactory reason given?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what is your position?-—A. It is a matter of opinion as to a 
satisfactory reason. 

Mr. Bowman: That is not what you said a moment ago. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. I do not think that enters into it, because in the case we are discussing 
there was no reason given at all. In any case, the department asked to hold 
up an appointment pending further information, and you grant the request? 
—_ es. 

Q. And then there is no occasion on which you would not grant the request? 
—A. I would not indefinitely grant that request. JI think there are cases, 
although I am subject to correction, where we forced the department. 

Q. For how long would you grant the request?—A. That again would 
depend. I do not know how long. Apparently in this case it went for a year, 
but in the meantime the Commission had repeatedly asked—and we do that— 
to proceed. Apparently, according to that letter, there were repeated requests 
for further information. 

Q. And before that letter was forwarded to General Clark was it sub- 
mitted to yourself or to the Commissioners for approval?—A. I presume it was, 
as it is apparently initialled by me. I do not remember it myself. I would 
regard it as a matter of course. I do not remember seeing Dr. Roche’s letter 
to General Clark. | 
‘ Dr. Roche’s letter was more of a personal letter?—A. I think it was on 
the file, Mr. MacInnis. 

Q. But is it customary for the secretary, when he is asked for information, 
to make a draft of the information he is sending and get the approval of the 
Commissioners?—A. Not always. It depends on circumstances. 

Q. Could he not give General Clark the practice in the Commission or the 
Civil Service Act, as required in this case, without submitting the letter for the 
approval of the Commissioners?—A. Apparently that draft—I do not remember 
anything about it—but apparently he thought it was important enough to sub- 
mit it for approval. Many letters are submitted, many are not. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Well, there was a real reason for submitting this letter to Mr. Tremblay 
and yourself, was there not?—A. If there was I do not remember, Mr. Bowman. 

Q. Is it not recalled to your memory now by the contents of the communica- 
tion sent forward by Dr. Roche?—A. I do not see that that alters it, Mr. 
Bowman. 

Q. As a matter of fact, does not Dr. Roche’s letter set out that there was a 
distinct difference of opinion between himself on the one side and Commissioner 
Tremblay and yourself on the other side?—-A. Yes, but that would not alter my 
opinion. I think it was the fair thing to the department to grant their request. 

Q. In other words, General Clark was informed that there was a difference 
of opinion in the Commission itself as to the ground for suspension of the ap- 
pointment; is that correct?—-A. I do not recall that there was. 

Q. You do not recall that there was?—-A. Unless there was a communication 
to me, and the file would show. 

Mr. TREMBLAY: But it was never in the official letter. 

Mr. Bowman: The official letter? 


Mr. TREMBLAY: Yes. 
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Mr. Bowman: What do you call the official letter? 
Mr. Tremepiay: Well, the one sent by the secretary. 


Mr. Bowman: The one sent by the secretary and initialled by Mr. Mac- 
Tavish and yourself? 


Mr. TREMBLAY: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Bowman: Would not you call the letter from the Chairman of the Com- 
mission an official letter? 


Mr. TREMBLAY: Oh, well, yes; but that was subsequent. 

Mr. Bowman: Then there were two official letters went forward? 
Mr. Trempuay: One from Dr. Roche? 

Mr. BowMan: Yes. 


Mr. TremBiay: I think Dr. Roche’s letter was based on the draft prepared 
by Mr. Foran which did not go in the form that it was submitted. 


Mr. Bowman: Practically the same form in so far as the contents are con- 
cerned. 


Mr. TREMBLAY: Except, I think, after adding the fact that Dr. Roche had 
not approved. 


Mr. Bowman: Yes. In fact your letter pointed out what I have just stated, 
that there was a difference of opinion as between the Commissioners themselves. 


Mr. Trempuay: Exactly. 


Mr. Bowman: May I refer again to Dr. Roche’s letter: — 

On a number of occasions since the appointment of my present 
colleagues, I have refused to suspend action at the request of the Depart- 
ment when no reason whatever was assigned for the delay. 

You will note Dr. Roche’s words:—— 

When no reason whatever was assigned for the delay, 

and it continues:— 


in accordance with the ruling of the Commission of March 18, 1926, but 
my colleagues on each occasion complied with the request. 


That is, you and Mr, MacTavish did comply with the request to suspend with- 
out reason? 

Mr. TREMBLAY: Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, in the light of what happened in this Sutton case, do you still think 
that your judgment was correct, Mr. Tremblay?—A. Well, I do, and I have 
been following it up right along. If the Deputy Minister takes the responsibility 
to ask for the suspension of action, well, he must take the responsibility and I 
have been acting on that. 

Q. If, in other words, the Deputy Minister is prepared to take the responsi- 
bilities off your shoulders you are quite satisfied that he should do so?—A. In 
a case of that kind, yes. 

Mr. Bowman: And, does that express your opinion, Dr. MacTavish? 

Dr. MacTavisu: Well, yes. But I would like, if I may, to ask for that 
part of Mr. Foran’s letter to General Clark, which I asked for before, to be 
re-read, the part as to the reason given in that letter, something about until the 


report or something was received from the department. 
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Mr. Bowman: I will read the letter: 


It has been the’ practice of the Commission since the present Civil 
Service Act was passed to comply with the wishes of a Deputy head when 
a request is made to suspend action on a competition for appointment in 
his Department, although several times the Chairman has refused his 
approval to such suspension when the reasons given by the Department 
were not, in his opinion, sufficient. 
Is that the part? 
Dr. MacTavisH: No. 
Mr. Bowman: All right, I will continue: 


It has further been the practice of the Commission to allow emergency 
appointments to be made by the Department, particularly in the case 


of Postmasterships pending the result of a competition to fill the position 
permanently. 


In this connection I might point out that the Civil Service Act pro- 
vides for such appointments for a period of thirty days, or in places 
outside the Dominion of Canada for a period of ninety days (Sec. 39, 
Chap. 22, R.S.C. 1927). Whether or not the practice followed in the 
Post Office Department of filling Postmasterships for a considerable 
length of time before the competition is held is legal, is a matter to be 
determined by the law officers of the Crown, and you will recollect that 


the Minister of Justice promised to have a ruling on this point submitted 
to Parliament. 


Dr. MacTavisu: Yes, and might I just interject there that there has been 
constant dispute as to the power of the Post Office department under the Post 
Office Act as against our powers under the Civil Service Act. That is, no doubt, 
what the reference is there. 

Mr. Bowman: Have I got to the point yet? 

Dr. MacTavisH: No, not yet. 

Mr. Bowman: All right:— 


In regard to your inquiry regarding the appointment of Mr. Crowell, 
I may say that no definite protest has been made by the Commissioners, 
as his appointment does not appear on our files. The Commission has, 
however, protested against the delay of the Department in furnishing the 


report required in connection with the competition for the appointment 
of a Postmaster. 


Dr. MacTavisu: That is the part. 


Q. That “the Commission has, however, protested against the delay of the 
Department in furnishing the report .. .” required?—A. Yes. 

Q. That does not answer the question I asked you.—A. No, but that is the 
vital part as far as I am concerned, in our Commission protesting against the 
report not coming in. | 

Q. Will you please answer the question which I asked you some time ago, 
and that is—Are you, as a Commissioner, satisfied to let the Deputy Head of 
any Department assume the responsibility of asking for suspension?—A. If he 
gives a reason satisfactory to me, yes. 

Q. Without giving any reason? 
on circumstances. 

Q. What circumstances were there in this particular case of the Sutton Post 
Office?—A. Well, the circumstance that the matter was pending further informa- 
tion, and I would take it for granted, almost, that the department had further 
information to supply. 


A. Oh, well, I don’t know. It depends 
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Q. Yes, after October the 11th, for a year after the request for the appoint- 
ment had been made.—A. Yes, there were protests from the Civil Service Com- 
mission periodically. 

Q. Yes, only prior to the time that the Examination Branch had recom- 
mended the appointment of Mr. Hill. On July 9, 1928, the Examination Branch 
recommended the appointment of Mr. Hill, which was o.k.’d by the Legion 
representative and by Dr. Roche, but subsequent to that time there is no record 
of any protest on file, not a single protest—A. Well, I think the letter says so. 

Q. Of October the 11th?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which I read, yes. It says “pending further information?’’—A. Yes. 

Q. And that justified your position, in your opinion?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Was the Commission protesting against the delay in the appointment, 
and granting the request for deferring the appointment at the same time?—A. 
You will have to repeat that, Mr. MacInnis. 

Q. You said that there was a protest from the Commission as to the delay 
in making the appointment?—-A. No, I did not say that. 

@. I think so?—A. I said we protested to the department for not giving 
us the further information that was promised in the letter where they asked us 
to delay. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. There is no record of any such protest on file, Dr. MacTavish?—A. 
The secretary’s letter says so. 
Nothing except October the 10th, which I have read. Would you like 
to have a look at the file to satisfy yourself?—A. Not after that, Mr. Bowman. 


By Mr. MaclInms: 
Q. My understanding of my answer to Mr. Bowman’s question is that the 


Commission protested several times at the delay in making the appointment?— 
A. I was taking it from the letter. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In getting the report of the District Superintendent, that is prior to the 
examination. Mr. MacInnis, if you will just bear back as to the facts, the 
request for the appointment came forward on October the 5th, 1927. Then 
from December, 1927, to June, 1928, there were requests for the report of the 
District Superintendent on the merits of the applications that came in, and the 
Examination Branch recommended the appointment on July the 9th, 1928. 

In writing this letter, Dr. Roche, of May 28, there is something in this 
letter, to me rather significant words. You say:— 

In order to give a fuller understanding of the situation in connection 
with this matter. 


And you go ahead and set out the difference of opinion. 


Dr. Rocue: A fuller understanding than that contained in the original 
draft letter of the secretary. 

Mr. Bowman: Then there is another letter on the file from J. A. Clark to 
Mr. Foran, under date of May the 29th, 1929, replying to the letter of May the 
27th, and we find on May 30, 1929, this memorandum:— 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Memo. Re Board Decision: Parliamentary Returns. 


A further letter was received from General J. A. Clark, M.P., with 
reference to the Sutton Post Office. The Secretary was instructed to 
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acknowledge the letter dated May 29, 1929, and to point out that the 
previous communication to him on this subject set out as fully and as 
clearly as possible the procedure adopted by the Commission in regard 
to requests received from Departments to suspend action on an appoint- 
ment which is pending. Entered in Minutes May 30, 1929. 


(Sgd.) J.E.T. 
And in the corner a memorandum :— 


Subject, so far as I am concerned, to my supplemental letter of 
28th inst. to Col. Clark. 
W.J.R. 


There was still indicated in this memo. the difference of opinion which you, 
Dr. Roche, and Messrs. Tremblay and MacTavish had with regard to reasons 
why suspension should be granted at the request of the Deputy head? 


Dr. Rocue: Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: Then, finally, we have on file, August 16, 1929, a request 
from the Deputy Postmaster General, by letter bearing that date, reading as 
follows: 


Wo. Foran, Esq,, 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—Referring to the vacant Postmastership at Sutton, and 
letter forwarded to you on the 10th October last, permit me to ask you to 
kindly proceed with the selection of a Postmaster. 


It is desired to state that should applicant Hill be selected he will 
have to provide an office in a locality suitable to the Department. 
This matter has been brought to the immediate attention of the 
Postmaster General. 
~ Yours very truly, 


(Sed.) L. J. Gagpoury, 
Deputy Postmaster General. 


And following that, on August the 27th, we have the appointment of Mr. 
Hill confirmed by the three Commissioners. We have on file this memorandum: 


Dept.:—Post Office. 
Subject:—Postmastership, Sutton, P.Q. 


Salary and allowances amount to approxi- 
mately $2,332 per annum, plus usual 
commissions. 


Attention is drawn to Examination Branch memorandum of Octo- 
ber 12 last, hereunder, wherein the Commissioners were informed that 
a communication had been received from the Acting Deputy Postmaster 
General to the effect that action towards the selection of a new Post- 
master in this case be suspended pending the receipt of further informa- 
tion from the Post Office Department. 


A communication is now at hand from the Department immediately 
hereunder, requesting that the selection of a Postmaster be proceeded 
with and stating that should applicant Hill be appointed he will have 
to provide an office in a locality suitable to the Department. 
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With the Department’s letter is enclosed copy of a communication 
from the District Superintendent concerned covering copy of a letter 
from Mr. Robert Hill, OAS, which, in part, reads as follows:— 

I enclose diagram showing the location of the building which 

I am able to offer for a post office. This store has been used as a 

saddler’s shop and is now vacant owing to the decease of the owner. 

The store is 20 feet by 30 feet with additional space of 12 feet by 

10 feet to be had. In fact the owner is willing to make considerable 

alterations if the building is acceptable to the Department. Fur- 

thermore, should the Department see fit to accept my application I 

am quite willing and ready to rent the present office at a reasonable 

rental. If the only obstacle to me being granted this position is 
the building I am in a position to state that a suitable building 
could be erected providing I receive the appointment. 

Mr. Hill’s qualifications are detailed in Examination Branch memo- 
randum of July 9, 1928, hereunder. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Hill is entitled to the OAS preference, 
is willing to provide suitable accommodation and location for the Post 
Office and appears to be fully qualified, the Examination Branch recom- 
mends his appointment. TD August 21, 1929. 


That is initialled “N. MacT.” and “J.E.T.”; then a memo. by Dr. Roche:— 
This is in accordance with my previous decision. W.J.R. | 
Those are your initials on that. memo., Dr. Roche, Mr. Tremblay and Dr. 
MacTavish? 
Dr. Rocue: Yes. 
Mr. TREMBLAY: Yes. 
Dr. MacTavisH: Yes. ! 
The CHatrmMAn: What was the date the appointment was ultimately made? 
Mr. Bowman: August the 27th, 1929. 
Mr. Cuervrier: And who was appointed? 
Mr. Bowman: Mr. Hill. 
Mr. Cuevrier: And who had been recommended in the first place? 
Mr. Bowman: Mr. Hill. That is all I have to say with regard to this file. 
The CHatrMAN: Any questions, gentlemen? Have you anything else to 
go on with? 
Mr. Ernst: I have something here, Mr. Chairman, that I can take up. 
The CuatrMaNn: We had a sort of understanding yesterday that if the 
matter is one involving the exercise of discretion by any of the Commissioners, 
the file should first be made available to the Commissioners so that they may 
refresh their memory. 


Mr. Ernst: There is one thing I want to ask. Perhaps Mr. Bland, as 
Assistant Secretary, could give me the information. I find in this file—it is a 
Nova Scotia file—similar mailing lists to those which were referred to at an 
earlier hearing, containing the names of every defeated Liberal candidate in 
Nova Scotia in the recent elections, whether they were within or without the 
district concerned. It was intimated by somecne—I do not recollect who it 
was—that that was done on the request of the individuals concerned. 


Mr. Brann: Done on the request of either the individuals concerned, or 
someone for them, Mr. Ernst. 


Mr. Ernst: What I want, Mr. Bland, is the request produced, whether it 
comes from the individual or some other source. 
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Mr. Buianp: I will be glad to get that. 
Mr. Ernst: The request would undoubtedly be in writing? 
Mr. Buanp: Yes, I think so. Will you give me the name of the file, Mr. 


Mr. Ernst: Well, I will give you the names of the individuals on the file. 
Mr. Buanp: The same as before? 

Mr. Ernst: Yes, exactly the same. 

Mr. Buanp: All right, I will get you that. 

Mr. Ernst: I am wondering if these gentlemen really requested the informa- 


Mr. Buanp: I will get the original correspondence. 


The CuHatrrMAN: Would the Commissioners prefer that this be dealt with 
now as it is a matter of deletion of certain data from a return asked for by a 
certain member of the House. 


Dr. Rocue: Yes, we would like to see the file, Mr. Chairman. 


Dr. MacTavisH: Would it be in order for me, Mr. Chairman, to call atten- 
tion to one or two matters? 


The CHarrMAN: Oh, yes, if you wish. I may say, Dr. MacTavish,— 
Dr. MacTavisu: It will only make a minute, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: I may say, Dr. MacTavish, that it was announced 
yesterday—you were not here—that it was the plan of the Committee, as soon 
as we had heard all evidence in connection with any matters which anybody 
wishes to bring before the Committee, then to give ample opportunity to the 
Commissioners, or any officials of the Civil Service Commission, to make any 
statement they desired to make, or any representations, either with respect to 
matters which had been raised in connection with these different files or new 
material. In view of that, would you not prefer to make your representations 
all together and at the same time so that they will not be broken up piece 
meal? 

Dr. MacTavisH: If there will be time given afterwards. 

The CHarRMAN: There will be ample time. 

I have one or two matters, gentleman, that I will be very brief with, and 
in connection with which I do not require to ask any witness any questions. 
I just wish to put them on record from the official documents on file, in view 
of some of the previous matters dealt with here. 


Mr. Ernst: I was just suggesting to the Chairman, Dr. MacTavish, that 
you felt you might have had an injustice done which you might wish to right. 


Mr. Bowman: Is that the nature of the representation? 
Dr. MacTavisH: Yes. 
The CHaAarRMAN: Well, then, let us have it now. 


Dr. MacTavisu: I am just quoting from a clipping from the “Citizen” 
newspaper, two items together. Under one heading it says: 

Vote Chairman down in most of cases filed. 

Record of dissenting judgments in Civil Service Commission brought 
before House Committee. 

Dissenting judgments handed down by the three members of the 
Civil Service Commission since 1926 number 500 or more. 

In practically all of these cases the files of the Commission show that 
Hon. Dr. W. J. Roche, Commission Chairman, was in the minority against 
the combined vote of Commissioners Newton MacTavish, and J. Emile 


Tremblay. 
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My office has supplied me with this document which shows that that is far 
from being the case. Take since 1928, the dissents were Dr. Roche, 146; 
Commissioner Tremblay, 79; Commissioner MacTavish, 150. That is very 
different from the report in the newspaper and I presume that information was 
derived somewhere. Now, if we go back further we find that the total—that Dr. 
Roche dissented, since 1926, in 385 cases; Commissioner Tremblay, 142; and, 
Commissioner MacTavish 180. That is since Commissioner Tremblay and I 
have been Commissioners. I think that that statement is almost maliciously 
misleading. 

The CHarrMAN: It was not brought out here in the Committee. I do not 
know where it emanated from, Dr. MacTavish. 

Mr. Ernst: No, I do not think the return we asked for is even yet com- 
pleted. ; 

The CHatrMAN: It has just been handed to us this minute. 

Dr. MacTavisu: Well, that is pretty good newspaper work. 

The CuarrmMan: We asked for it some days ago. 

Mr. VaLuANce: What is the date of the paper, Doctor? 

Mr. MacTavisu: It is the Ottawa Citizen, Tuesday, April 26. 

Mr. Ernst: The figures we have differ just a little bit from those. Per- 
haps in justice to you I should give you the figures from the official return. 

The CHAIRMAN: From July, 1926, to July, 1932. 

Mr. Ernst: Dr. Roche, 449; Dr. MacTavish, 206; Mr. Tremblay, 172. 

Dr. MacTavisy: Yes, that adds to it. 

Then right on the same page is a comment on travelling expenses, which 
makes it look as if two Commisisoners travelled and spent a good deal more 
than any other. My expenses, Mr. Chairman, are here. A number of reflec- 
tions have been made on me as to what I have spent, and my absences. I 
have a full statement here, supplied and issued by our accountant, and they are 
available at any time you might wish them. 

Mr. Ernst: I do not think there was any comment made in this Com- 
mittee. The return has just been filed. 

Dr. MacTavisH: I was referring to the newspaper clipping. 

The CHatrMAN: We have also just had filed with the Committee the return 
asked for from the Civil Service Commission showing the absences from Ottawa. 

Dr. MacTavisu: I would have referred to that, Mr. Chairman, but that 
was not mentioned here at all. 

The CHatRMAN: If copies have not been prepared, the Clerk will make 
them available. 

Mr. Ernst: If you are going to make it available, perhaps again some of 
the Commissioners might feel we were doing them an injustice, and we ought 
to give them a chance to examine it before it is dealt with. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I was going to move that those two documents handed 
to us be not handed out to the Press until they have been made use of in this 
Committee. 

_. The Cuatrman: It is not necessary to make a motion, if the Committee 
just intimate that as their desire. 

Mr. Ernst: I suggest that we immediately make them available so that 
we can get their comment. 

The CuHatrMan: If there is to be taken from that remark that the other 
paper represented here has not been respecting the Committee’s wishes, I wish 
immediately to dissent from it. That was made very clear yesterday about 
some matter which had appeared in The Ottawa Citizen. 
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Mr. Ernst: But it also appeared in The Journal, did it not? 

The CuatrMan: There was some complaint about some matter appearing 
in The Citizen with respect of some material that had been filed with the Com- 
mittee but not yet dealt with by the Committee, and I made it perfectly clear 
yesterday that that information was not given out by the Chairman or the 
Clerk of the Committee. The Clerk cannot be responsible for something that 
may be handed out by somebody else, or where information is obtained from 
some other source. 

Mr. CuHevrier: In order that there should be no misunderstanding, I wish 
it to be understood, that the list of cases in which the Commissioners have 
dissented, and this further document which purports to be a document showing 
the times the Commissioners have been absent,—that these two documents be not 
handed to the Press until they have been made use of by ourselves in the Com- 
mittee, and then it becomes public; but until then I suggest that they should 
not be handed out. As soon as a document is filed here, that does not make it 
' public. In the exercise of our own discretion we might say we do not want 
to use it. 

Mr. Bowman: I think, as a matter of fact, Mr. Chevrier, that has been 
the policy of the Committee. 

Mr. Cueverier: I am not blaming anybody on the Committee. I wish to 
make that quite plain. 

Mr. Bowman: There are plenty of sources from which the newspapers can 
obtain the information. 

The CHatRMAN: I wanted just to put some official data from this file on 
record, and if any of the Commissioners desire to make any explanation or 
reply in connection with it why they are at perfect liberty to do so. I refer 
to the appointment of John T. White as a Postmaster at Belwood, Ontario. 
I call it to the attention of the Committee in view of the fact that Commis- 
sioner MacTavish, in connection with the Ste. Arséne appointment, gave us 
his main reason for appointing the second man on the list in order of merit, 
because the first man was sixty-two years of age, and, therefore, he thought it 
was in the interest of the service that a younger man should be appointed. 

From this file: December 21, 1927, a letter from the Assistant Deputy Post- 
master General to the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, Ottawa, advis- 
ing of a vacancy at the Post Office of Belwood, Ontario. 

There is also private correspondence that I am not touching. 

There is on file an application from one John Thomas White. This applica- 
tion of John Thomas White shows, in answer to question:— 

‘Age last birthday, 71, December 15, 1927.” 


There is on file a letter from the Assistant Deputy Postmaster General, 
dated February 9, 1928, to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, which reads 
as follows:— 

Referring to the vacant Postmastership at Belwood, I wish to inform 
you that communications have been received from George A. McQuibbon, 
M.L.A., of Almonte, Ontario. 


Mr. McQuibbon is the local member (Liberal) in the Ontario Assembly. 
..and Mr. R. F. Dale of Harriston, recommending the appointment of 
applicant John White. 
There then appears on the file the official memorandum from the Examination 
Branch of the Civil Service Commission initialled by “C.H.B. Assistant Secretary 
and Chief Examiner.” Omitting the parts thereof that are purely formal, it 


reads:— 
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Applicants and order of merit from a Postal Service standpoint:— 
(1) John T. White, 
(2) Alfred J. Bradley, 
(3) Fred Bellamy, 
(4) Thomas B. Jupp, 
(5) Morgan C. Burns, 
(6) Mrs. Eleanor Cairns. 


I refer only to the qualifications set out of the first and second men, in order 
that it may be contrasted with the Ste. Arsene case. The first man:— 

Mr. White, 71 years of age, married and father of one son (grown 
up), 1s a native Canadian and has resided 11 years at Belwood. 

Education: Common School. , 

Experience: Private banking 10 years; General Storekeeper, 3 years; 
Cattle Buyer, 20 years; Assistant in Post Office at Rothsay, Ont., 3 years; 
Supervisor of Public Library for the last four vears. : 

Remarks of District Superintendent: Notwithstanding his age, he is 
especially active and his mental faculties are in no way impaired. He 
also stands very high in the estimation of the residents, and his appoint- 
ment as Postmaster would be very popular and receive the approval of 
the patrons and residents. 

In the event of his appointment, Mr. White would continue the office 
in its present location and devote full time to the duties with the assist- 
ance of his wife. His character and integrity are rated “excellent”, and 
he is suitably recommended. 


Then the second man:— 

Mr. Bradley, 59 years of age, married and father of four children, is 
a British subject, born in England, and has been in Canada 55 years, all 
of which time has been spent at Belwood. 

Education: High School matriculation. 

Experience: Merchant, hardware store; keeps his own books. 

In the event of his appointment Mr. Bradley would move the office 
to a building, 150 yards from the present site and devote full time to the 
duties with the assistance of his wife. His character and integrity are 
rated “good”, and he is suitably recommended. 

This memorandum appears at the bottom of it, from Mr. Bland:— 

In view of the advanced age of Mr. White, who is placed first in 
order of merit from a Postal Service standpoint, the matter of an appoint- 
ment is respectfully submitted for the consideration and decision of the 
Commissioners. 

The appointment of Mr. White is approved without comment, by Com- 
missioners MacTavish and Tremblay. The Chairman of the Commission, Dr. 
Roche, writes the following dissenting judgment; referring to the comment made 
by Mr. Bland as to the man’s age: — 

This being so I am not in favour of appointing a man 71 years of 
age when there are other qualified applicants who are much younger. 
Am in favour of second man in order of merit (Mr. Bradley). 

The next one I wanted to put on record, for the attention of the Committee 
—and I do it by reason of the fact that in this White case which I have just 
dealt with where a man as old as 71 was appointed, there was a petition in 
favour of that man being appointed; that is, White being appointed, which was 
signed by 19 residents. ‘The case that I now want to bring to the attention of 
the Committee is the appointment of J. Turcotte, at East Broughton Station 
in the Province of Quebec. 
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I call this one to the attention of the Committee, because in this case there 
was a petition signed by over 500 of the adult residents, which was apparently 
disregarded. 

Under date of December 15, 1927, the Assistant Deputy Postmaster General 
advised the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission by letter of a vacancy. 


Mr. MacInnis: Are you asking any questions with regard to those? 


The Cuatrman: No, I am just putting the record on file, and if the Civil 
Service Commissioners want to deal with them they can. 


Mr. MacInnis: If they have any exception to what you are reading they can 
take it. 

The CHARMAN: Yes. The next thing I want to read in this file is the 
memorandum from the Assistant Secretary and Chief Examiner of the Civil 
Service Commission to the Commissioners dealing with the appointment, leaving 
out the formal parts:— 


Applicants and order of merit from a Postal Service Standpoint:— 
(1) J. Irenée Turcotte, 
(2) Jos. D. Vachon. 


Mr. Turcotte: 33 years of age, single, is a native Canadian and has 
resided 21 years at East Broughton Station. 

Education: Common school. 

Experience: Bookkeeper and clerk in a General Store; acting Post- 
master at East Broughton Station since January 5th last. 


I would call attention to the fact that his whole postal experience was while 
he was temporarily in the appointment by the Department from January 5th 
to February 29th the same year, 1928, which date this document was entered in 
the Minutes. 

In the event of his appointment, Mr. Turcotte would continue the 
office in its present location, and devote full time to the duties. His 
character and integrity are rated “very good” and he is suitably recom- 
mended. 


Mr. Vachon, 27 years of age, married and father of one child, is a 
native Canadian and has resided 22 years at East Broughton Station. 

Education: Commercial Course. 

Experience: Assistant Postmaster at East Broughton Station for the 
past three years; bank employee five years. 


In the event of his appointment Mr. Vachon would move the office 
to the former site, 100 yards from the present site, which is not considered 
quite as central as that offered by the other applicant, and would devote 
full time to the duties. His character and integrity are rated “very good”’ 
and he is suitably recommended. A petition bearing approximately 500 
signatures has been received in favour of Mr. Vachon’s appointment. 

The Acting Deputy Postmaster General states that a communication 
has been received from Mr. Laureat Turcotte expressing a desire to be 
considered an applicant for this Postmastership and the District Super- 
intendent has been requested to submit a supplementary report on this 
applicant which will be forwarded when received. 

It will be noted that while the location offered by Mr. Vachon is not 
considered as central as that offered by Mr. Turcotte, it is not stated to 
be unsuitable. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Vachon, who has had previous postal 
experience and appears to be fully qualified, is placed second in order of 
merit from a postal service standpoint, the matter of an appointment is 
respectfully submitted for the consideration and decision of the Com- 


missioners. 
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That memorandum is dated February the 8th, 1928. Before, I gave the 
date of February 29 as being entered in the Minutes. 


Then this memorandum bears the following endorsation:— 


J. I. Turcotte has a better education and a more varied experience 
than J. D. Vachon. Turcotte offers more central premises than the other 
candidate. 


I cannot read the initials, Mr. Bland, would you come up here and interpret © 
the initials for me? Whose initials are those? 


Mr. Buanp: Mr. J. R. A. Baril, the head French examiner, who passes on 
any appointments in the Province of Quebec. 


The CHAIRMAN: So that the head French examiner’s statement was that 
J. I. Turcotte has a better education? Now, Turcotte had a common school 
education, and Vachon had a commercial course. The head French examiner 
says that Turcotte has a more varied experience than Vachon. That is true. 
He had been everything else but a postmaster. Vachon had three years’ experi- 
ence. Then Turcotte is appointed without comment or without reasons, accord- 
ing to this memorandum, by Commissioners MacTavish and Tremblay. Dr. 
Roche writes the following dissenting judgment :— 

It does not require varied experience for the Postmastership of East 
Broughton Station. Post Office experience has always been emphasized 
by the Department as entitling an applicant to preferential consideration. 
This is one of a number of instances where the order of merit appears 
difficult to explain except by the fact that the M.P. for the constituency 
has recommended the applicant who has been placed first. Mr. Vachon 
who has been Assistant Postmaster of this office for the last 3 years and 
who apparently is ‘persona grata’ with the patrons of the office as 
evidenced by the petition of 500 in his favour, is in my opinion, entitled 
to the position. W.J.R. 


These are the formal matters I wish to put on record. 


Mr. Bowman: You have the file that I referred to last evening, respecting 
the appointment of a Postmaster to Killam Post Office, Alberta. 
There is the usual notification from the Deputy Postmaster General under 
date of February 8, 1927, advising of the vacancy. Then come the applications. 
Under date of April 27, 1927, there appears on the file a memorandum, I 
presume from the Examination Branch, a memorandum to the Secretary with 
respect to the applicants, and under the heading of “Qualification of remaining 
applicants in their order of merit,”—they are set out, I will refer to them in a 
moment :— 
(1) Harry N. Reeves, OAS. 
(2) Walter J. J. Woods. 
(3) Chas. R. Nash, OAS. 


Now, the Examination Branch recommends the appointment of Mr. Reeves. 
This is dated April 1, 1927, and when I mentioned a moment ago the date of 
April 27, 1927, that is the date it was entered in the Minutes. 

Now, Mr. Reeves qualifications are set out in this report as follows: 

Mr. Reeves, 29 years of age, single, is a British subject, born in New- 
foundland, and has resided 7 years at Killam. 
Education: Primary School in Newfoundland till the age of 14. 
Rated “Good.” 
Experience: Assistant Railway Agent and Timekeeper in Lumber 
Camps. 
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Remarks of District Superintendent: He makes a favourable impres- 
sion and is well spoken of at Killam. At present he is working several 
months in Banff. When at home in Killam district he lives with his 
brother on the S.-E. quarter of 10-46-14, which is about 10 miles n. of the 
town. 

Mr. Reeves is suitably Sarin ridiel and his character and integrity 
are rated “Good”. He would give the Post Office full time attention and 
the accommodation and location he offers are satisfactory. 

Now I refer to Mr. Nash:— 

Mr. Nash, 37 years of age, married, no family, is a British subject, 
born in England, and has resided 6 years at Killam. 

Education: Primary School in England and third class army cer- 
tificate of education, finally leaving at the age of 15. Rated “Average”. 

Experience: Express Clerk and Passenger Guard in England; Clerk 
in a grocery store and at present farming. 

Mr. Nash is well recommended and his character and integrity are 
rated “Good”. He would give the Post Office full time attention and the 
accommodation and location he offers are suitable. 


On this report, as I noted before, the Examination Branch recommend the 
appointment of Mr. Reeves, who is placed first in order of merit, and that is 
approved by Dr. Roche. There is a memorandum as follows:— 

I am in favour of Mr. Nash. “N. MacT.”, and below that, “J.E.T.”. 

The CHAIRMAN: Where was Nash on the lst, second? 

Mr. Bowman: Third. Now, in this connection, Dr. MacTavish, will you 
advise me why Nash was chosen in view of their order of merit? 

Dr. MacTavisH: Might I ask, Mr. Bowman, is No. 2, eliminated? 

Mr. Bowman: Just a moment, I will see if there is any record on file. 

Dr. MacTavisu: If it is not, do not bother. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is this one of the files of which the Commissioners were 
notified? 

Dr. MacTavisH: Yes, I have seen that file. 

Mr. BowMan: I see no record on file of any withdrawal of Woods. 

Mr. Tremsuay: I think Woods was not a returned soldier and he could not 
be considered. I think that is it. | 

Mr. Bowman: Just a minute. There is a mark, a cross opposite those 
eliminated, and Mr. Woods is not eliminated. 

Dr. MacTavisH: Well, at any rate, apparently Nash and Reeves were the 
ones, you might say, in the final running. Shall I answer your question now? 

Mr. Bowman: Yes.—A. I approved of Nash because I thought their quali- 
fications were about similar. One is a married man. Nash is a married man, 
and then there was the other important difference, or doubt, if you might put it 
that way, of the residential qualifications of Reeves. The Superintendent in his 
report says that he is now working at Banff, and, accepting that as true, he would 
not be a qualified candidate. 

Q. He would not be what?—A. A aheshtiee candidate, not for residence. He 
would not ‘be a resident. 

A aE) temporary ?—A. Well, here is a man, a single man, living at his 
brother’s place when he is there, but at the moment he was working at Banff. He 
had been there several months and was not then a resident. That, undoubtedly, 
was my reason. 

Q. The other man, Mr. Nash, was farming?—A. That is my interpretation 
of the Act. 
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Q. And do I understand, Dr. MacTavish, that married men have a prefer- 
ence over single men?—A. No. 

Q. Well, then, why did you give that as your reason?—A. I gave you my 
reasons. 

Q. You gave me that as one reason.—A. In this case it would have weight. 

Q. Well, has or has not a married man any preference over a single man?— 
A. He has not under the law. 

Q. Has he with the Commission?—A. He has with me in certain circum- 
stances. 

Q. Has he with the Commission generally?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. But with you he has?—A. It has been used by other Commissioners 
than myself. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Should it be taken cognizance of in a question of merit?—A. No, I see 
no difference in merit in those two. 

Q. That is not the point. It is as to whether a man was single or married, 
is cognizance taken of that by the Commission?—A. No. I say it gave him 
probably an edge, that he was a suitable citizen of that community, the other 
man was not. 

Q. Do you mean a man that is not married is not a suitable citizen?— 
A. The Superintendent’s report— 

Q. Or that he had been working a few months at Banff?—A. He had been 
working a few months at Banff. 

Q. “Quite SO. 

Mr. Bowman: Banff is a summer resort. A man might be away tempo- 
rarily—A. Well, it is a winter resort also. 

Q. He might be there temporarily?—A. He might be. 

Q. And the married man to whom you have reference, and to whom you 
gave preference is a man with no family, according to the report?—A. Appar- 
ently not. 

Q@. And did you give Mr. Nash the preference because he was a married 
man with no family?—A. No. I say that had no weight, but I did not give 
him the preference, Mr. Bowman. 

Q. That was one reason?—A. It weighed with me. 

Q. The fact that a man is married has some weight?—A. In circumstances. 

Q. It is a merit system you are administering?—A. Yes, but quite apart 
from that, this man was not a resident at the time. 

i) And if a man has a big family does that weigh with the Commission 
too?—A. It might, and it might not. 

Q. In what circumstances would it?—A. Well, if you wanted to establish 
a man’s permanency and his standing in the community I would say 

Q. The more children he had the more substantial standing he had in the 
community ?—A. It would depend upon whether it was in the Province of Quebec 
or the Province of Ontario. 

Q. I do not agree with you, Dr. MacTavish, because I am the oldest of a 
family of 10 and I come from the Province of Ontario—A. Some of our grand- 
fathers had larger families than that, Mr. Bowman. 

Q. So that, Dr. MacTavish, with you the question of whether a man is 
married or single, or a man with a large family or small family, does weigh?— 
A. In circumstances. 

Q. In certain cireumstances?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is there anything in the application form to indicate that that is 
something that is taken into consideration?--A. No. We ask whether they are 
married or single. 
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Q. Yes, but do you ask particularly that a man set out the circumstances 
of his family?—A. Well, the number and age is asked. They are asked for a 
purpose. 

_ Q. Do you ask for the ages of the children?—A. The ages are frequently 
given. 

Q. No, but do you ask for the ages of the children?—A. No. 

Q. Do you ask whether or not the children are established in life?—A. No. 

Q. Well, how in the world can you give weight as to the number of children? 
—A. I did not say I do. 

Q. Well, you just said a moment ago you did—A. Not to the number of 
children. 

Q. What, Mr. Tremblay, was your reason for giving the third man in 
order of merit the preference over the first and second? 

Mr. Trempiay: Well, I must say I do not recall very much about it. 

Q. Well, have a look at the file, Mr. Tremblay.—A. I saw it. 

Q. Well, have another look at it-—A. I said about Mr. Woods that he was 
not listed as a returned soldier and he was not, but I see by his application form 
that he is. 

Q. That was sictiopieeal apparently, Mr. Tremblay?—A. Yes, so it remained 
between Nash and Reeves. 

Q. Does it not seem rather peculiar, Mr. Tremblay, when making an 
appointment of this kind, that the matter of his being a returned soldier should 
be overlooked by you?—A. It was overlooked by the examiner who did not 
put it down. 

Q. You had the applications before you, though?—-A. Yes, we should. 


Mr. Bowman: All right, Mr. Tremblay. 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. I imagine, Mr. Tremblay, as a matter of practice, that you do not, unless 
there is criticism, or unless there is some special reason, examine the applications? 
A. Well, unless there is something in the report. We go by this, unless there is 
something to draw our attention i something special. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Well, in this case, Mr. Tremblay, there was something to call your 
attention to ‘the report, because the Examination Branch had recommended in 
order of merit, Reeves, Woods and Nash, and you had found in favour of Nash, 
so that consequently there was something to draw your attention to the file?—A. 
Yes, but Mr. Woods not being listed as a returned soldier there was no use con- 
sidering him in this. The other two were eliminated. 

Q. Then with Reeves and Nash the ones for it, you found in favour of 
Nash. There was some particular reason why you should examine the file. On 
what ground did you find in favour of Nash?—-A. I found Nash was better 
qualified and that was my opinion at the time. 

Q. Now, just where is he better qualified?—A. On the facts as disclosed 
by his application form and the report of the Superintendent. 

Q. Well, the reports are there, just tell me where?—A. You have the qualifi- 
cations of Mr. Reeves, 29 years of age, single, a British Subject, born in New- 
foundland and has resided 7 years at Killam; primary school in Newfoundland 
till the age of 14. He is rated “Good”. Experience, assistant railway agent 
and timekeeper in lumber camps. 

Mr. Nash, 37 years of age, married, no family, is a British Subject, born in 
England, and has resided 6 years at Killam. Education, primary school in 
England and third class army certificate of education, finally leaving at the 
age of 15; and his experience, express clerk and passenger guard, clerk in a 


grocery store. His education suited me better than that of Mr. Reeves. 
[Killam, P.O. case.] 
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Q. Allright, Mr. Tremblay. In any event, from the qualifications that were 
passed on by the Examination Branch you thought that they had come to the 
wrong decision?—A. The wrong conclusion. ; 

Q. And you based your judgment on that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you did not base your judgment on the fact that Mr. Nash was a 
married man and the other single?—A. No, I do not think I did. 

Q. Does that have any weight with you, Mr. Tremblay?—A. Well, it might, 
- other things being equal,—yes. If the men have the same qualifications, one 
married with a large family, I might give the preference to the married man. 

Q. Without knowing anything about the financial standing of the single 
man and the married man?—A. Oh, well, I think I would enquire first. 

Q. Well, you have nothing on the application form giving you that informa- 
tion?—A. No, but generally. . 

Q. You do not, as a matter of fact, ask people to set out their financial 
position to the Commission?—A. No, no. 

Q. And in this case, unless you understand their financial position you 
cannot very well say that a married man has a claim over a single man?—A. 
No. 

Q. As a matter of fact, a single man might be supporting his mother; he 
might be supporting other members of his family—A. That is quite so. 

Q. Which would give him the preference over the married man?—A. That 
may be quite so. 

The CHAIRMAN: How many of those files have you, Mr. Bowman? 

Mr. Bowman: They are mostly short, like the last one. 

The CHatrMan: Can you clean them up this afternoon? 

Mr. Bowman: Yes, I think I can clean them up this afternoon. 


Mr. Ernst: I want to intimate to the Commissioners that the record of the 
days on which they were absent from the offices of the Commission has been 
furnished us. And I intend to go into it, probably to-morrow morning. The 
only information I want is on which dates the absence was, whether on official 
business and what the business was. 

Mr. CHEvrierR: Have the Commissioners been furnished with the list? 

The CHAIRMAN: It is made up by their staff. 

Mr. Cueverier: I will willingly give my copy to the Commissioners. 

Mr. Ernst: I would like to know which absences were on official business 
and what the official business was, and, if it was official business, then I would 
like to have the vouchers for the business. 

Mr. Bowman: The vouchers have been called for. 


The CHAIRMAN: It would appear, then, gentlemen, that we will be able to 
go into those matters, such as expense accounts and so forth, to-morrow morning 
in all probability, and we will be ready to hear the Commissioners or any 
officials of the Civil Service Commission either to-morrow afternoon or Friday 
morning at the latest. 


Dr. Rocun: By way of information, Mr. Chairman, how am I to interpret 
that? I do not know whether this Committee wish to adopt the same procedure 
as the Spinney Biil committee. They allowed us to put in by way of rebuttal 
a written statement. What I mean is, we were not called again and cross- 
questioned and then perhaps other witnesses called to combat our evidence 
again. ‘The evidence was put in, under oath, in statement form, to expedite the 
work of the committee. Now, am I to interpret this in the same way? 

The CHarrMAN: Doctor, what we have tried to do is to carry on the pro- 
cedure as nearly analogous as we could to a court proceeding, namely, we asked 
the Civil Service Commissioners and any of their officials to come before us 
(Killam, P.O. case. ] 
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and give us their views with respect to the procedure of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and Civil Service administration generally. We have brought 
forward different matters, and we are now in the position that if the Commis- 
sioners or any of the officials of the Commission wish to offer anything in respect 
of the matters which have developed since the Commissioners were last here, 
we will be very glad to have it. I would not like to say that any members of 
the Committee would be precluded from calling any additional evidence, if 
something arose from what the Commissioners or the officials of the Civil 
Service Commission submitted. I can only say that, so far as I can ascertain, 
the present intention of the respective members of the Committee is not to call 
any further evidence. 

Dr. MacTavisu: This is a point I wish to raise, Mr. Chairman, if we have 
time, because it is rather, to my way of looking at it, singular that all the files 
which you have examined are files that have the dissent of Dr. Roche. I have 
shown you, by the information I gave this morning, that I have between 200 
and 250 dissenting cases myself as against my colleagues. Mr. Tremblay has 
* a good many, and I think it is only fair that some of these cases should be 
reviewed to show that Mr. Tremblay and I are not always consenting together, 
as has been intimated, but that we had changed about, I probably dissenting 

with Dr. Roche, or consenting with him as against Mr. Tremblay, as the case 
may be. 

The CuairmaNn: So far as the Committee are concerned, Dr. MacTavish, 
I am sure they will be perfectly agreeable to listening to certain submissions 
with respect to those files that any Commissioner may care to make. 

So far as I personally am concerned, in connection with the files which I 
have examined, I have examined a great many files as the result of information 
‘or complaints given me, and I have not troubled the Committee in bringing 
before them any of those files which I have examined and in respect of which 
it appeared to me, from the record on the file, that there was no room for 
complaint. I say quite frankly, that I have brought before the Committee 
only the ones where I thought the judgment of the majority of the Commission 
was somewhat extraordinary in the circumstances of those particular cases. 

Mr. Ernst: That has been the general procedure of the Committee. 

The CuairMAN: That is the situation so far as I am personally concerned, 
and I am sure it applies generally so far as the Committee is concerned. 

Dr. MacTavisu: It is a singular fact, nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, that in 
all these cases the dissent is on the part of the Chairman. I would like to 
impress on this Committee that there are many other dissenting cases. 

The CuarrMAN: Oh, that is obvious, Dr. MacTavish. 

Dr. MacTavisu: But is it not a singular fact that in all those cases that 
has been the— 

Mr. Ernst: You are under a complete misapprehension of the procedure. 
I was responsible for bringing in some files; Mr. Bowman was responsible for 
bringing in some; Mr. Laurin was responsible for bringing in some; the Chair- 
man was responsible for bringing in many, and Mr, MacInnis was responsible 
for bringing in some. When I brought in a file it was because something in that 
file looked to be irregular, and in many cases I looked for and found a dissent- 
ing judgment and found what I thought was something irregular. I did not 
bring a file before the Committee unless there was something irregular on the 
face of it, something that needed explanation. 

Dr. MacTavisu: I am not questioning that. I am just questioning the 
singularity of it. Then there is this statement in the Press, for which I cannot 
blame the Committee, but it does go out to the public that Dr. Roche was being 
voted down. [Killam, P.O. case.] 
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Mr. Cueveter: A member of this Committee has asked for the production 
of all the files where Dr. Roche was dissenting. He did not ask for any files 
where any of the other Commissioners were dissenting. 

Mr. Ernst: Are you referring to me, Mr. Chevrier? 

The CuatrMan: Mr. MacInnis asked for all the files. 

Mr. Ernst: I moved for the production of all dissenting judgments. 

The Cuarrman: I think the formal request to the Commission was merely 
substantiating what Mr. MacInnis had verbally asked for at the preceding 
sitting of the Committee, namely, all the dissenting files. 

Mr. Cuevrier: However, that is a question to be taken into consideration 
by the Committee when making their report. 

Mr. Bowman: If Dr. MacTavish has files in mind where the proceedings 
are irregular, let him bring them before the Committee. 

The CuairMAN: Each of us, as an individual, has exercised his own judg- 
ment in respect of the files brought forward. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think the point brought forward by Dr. MacTavish is 
well taken. 

The CHairMAN: The Committee will continue to sit as long as it is neces- 
sary to give the Commissioners and the officers of the Civil Service Commission 
the fullest opportunity they desire to submit any evidence or submissions they 
care to make. 

Mr. Variance: I do not think, Mr. Chairman, it would be fair to any 
of the Commissioners to suggest that they bring forward any files regarding 
dissenting judgment on the part of other Commissioners. I do not think that 
1s fair. 

The CHatrMAN: What do you suggest, Mr. Vallance, we should do? 

Mr. Vauutance: I am in agreement with Mr. MacInnis that the point Dr. 
MacTavish brings up is well taken, as far as he is concerned, from his own 
personal viewpoint, that it is rather singular that all the files which have been 
examined so far have to do with dissenting Judgments of Dr. Roche, and then a 
suggestion is made to him that if he knows of any cases where he was the dis- 
senting voice why does he not bring them up. I do not think it is fair to ask 
any of the Commissioners to do that. 

Mr. Cuevrier: They would have to bring in over 800 files. 

Mr. Bowman: Not necessarily. We are only interested in proceedings that 
are irregular, in so far as bringing forward those particular files are concerned. 

Dr. MacTavisH: I could hand a lst in now, Mr. Chairman, if you wish 
to have it, and if you wish to see them. 

. The CuarrMan: A list of what? 

Dr. MacTavisu: A list of files where there has been dissent by me. 

Mr. Bowman: We have those, Mr. MacTavish. 

Dr. MacTavisH: Well, I made the observation, the observation as to the 
singularity of the fact. 

The CuHatrmMan: So that it may be perfectly clear, if any member of the 
Committee, or any other person, desires to submit to the Committee any files 
of any kind they are at perfect liberty to do so. 

Dr. MacTavisH: I think that is highly fair. 

The CuarrmMan: We will adjourn until four o’clock, or until immediately 
after the final vote on the budget, whichever time will be the earlier. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.05 p.m. 
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| AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee met at 4.30 p.m. 


Mr. Bowman: I wish to refer now to a file respecting the appointment of a 
postmaster to the Mundare post office at Vegreville, Alberta. The usual requisition 
came forward to the Commission from the office of the Postmaster General under 
date of June 16, 1926. The report of the Examination Branch is on file under 
date of February 19, 1927. The order of merit from a postal service stand- 
point is as follows: 1. George Woytkiw; 2. William A. Stewart. And then 
ber a list. The qualifications of the candidates are set out in their report 
as follows:— 


Woytkiw, 22 years of age, single, is a native Canadian and lifelong 
resident of Mundare; education, primary school, 1911-1917, high school, 
1917-1920; private school studying Ukrainian language 1909-1911, finally 
leaving at the age of 17; rated very good; experience, assistant postmaster 
at Mundare since May, 1920; at present acting postmaster. 

The CuatrmMan: That would be seven years? 
Mr. Bowman: Yes, seven years. 

Mr. Woytkiw is very well recommended, his application being 
supported by a petition containing the signatures of 345 patrons of the 
Mundare post office. He would give full time to the duties of the 
position and the accomodation and location offered are suitable. 


Now, with regard to Mr. Stewart:— 

Forty-three years of age, married, the father of two children, 
naturalized British subject, born in the United States of America, has 
resided 20 years at Mundare; education, primary school 1890-99, business 
college 1902-03; teacher’s course, eight months, rated good. 


You might note that Woytkiw’s rating is “very good.” 
Experience, school teacher 4 years, assistant in Mundare post office 
1907 to 1909, farm machinery salesman since 1923. Mr. Stewart is 
suitably recommended and his character and intergrity are rated good. 
A petition bearing 114 signatures support his application. He would give 
the post office full-time attention and the accomodation and location 
offered are satisfactory. 


At the end of the report to which I have referred appears this paragraph:— 


The attention of the Commissioners is, however, drawn to the Depart-: 
ment’s letter of the 10th inst., hereunder, also to two communications 
from Mr. Boutillier, M.P., and Mr. Luchkovich, M.P. 


I see that the letters from Mr. Boutillier and Mr. Luchkovich are not on the file. 
This is dated February 19, 1927. Below that is this further memorandum:— 
On the three counts of being assistant postmaster, having had 6 years 
experience in the office and knowing the foreign languages which are 
necessary for the proper fulfiment of the duties, I think Mr. George 
Woytkiw is the logical choice. 
The CHAIRMAN: That would be Dr. Roche? 
Mr. Bowman: Approved “W.J.R.” Then there is a memorandum: “I am 
in favour of Mr. Stewart.” Entered below that are the initials J.H.T. I 
suppose, Mr. Tremblay, those would be your initials? 
Mr. TremMBiLaAy: Yes. 
Mr. Bowman: And after the initials “N. MacT.”’; those would be your 
initials, Dr. MacTavish? 
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Dr. MacTavisH: Yes. 
The CHarirMAN: Does that memorandum show whom Boutillier and Luch- 
kovich recommended? 


Mr. Bowman: Nothing except what I have given. Are these letters on 
any other file? 


Mr. TremBuay: They might be kept separately in a personal service file. 


Mr. TREMBLAY, examined. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Will you please explain, Mr. Tremblay, what you mean by kept 
separately ?—A. Well, I think all the members’ correspondence is kept not on 
that file but in a personal service section of the Commission. 

Q. Is that to protect the members or to protect the Commission, which?—A. 
I do not know. That procedure existed before I went there. 

Q. Can you tell me any logical reason why a member’s letter should not 
form part of the file?—A. Oh, yes, here they are. 

Q. Now, what file is this I have just been handed?—A. I think you must 
now have the personal file, perhaps. That other is the general competition 
file. 

Q. The file I am reading from now is what file?—A. The personal file of the 
man. There are two files in each instance. The Commission competition file 
and the personal file, which I think you are reading from now. 

Q. Well then, will you just explain to me what you said a moment ago 
with respect to letters from members of parliament?—A. I think, perhaps, Mr. 
Bland could tell vou. ! 

Q. I understood you to say that letters from members were not put on the 
public file; but they were put in a private file; is that correct? 

Mr. Briann: I think what Mr. Tremblay is referring to is that a separate 
index is kept so that they may be immediately available, but the letters are 
placed on file. 

Witness: I am mistaken. I thought they would be kept on file. 

Mr. Bowman: I think it would be a rather peculiar procedure if a member 
of parliament was not prepared to have a letter to the Commission open to the 
public. 

Mr. Buanp: Oh, no. 

Witness: That is not what I mean. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Now, Mr. Tremblay, would you explain why you did not support the 
man graded first for merit; why you supported Stewart instead of Woytkiw?—A. 
I thought Mr. Stewart had the advantage of education and more experience than 
Mr. Woytkiw. 

Q. More experience in what way?—A. Generally. Mr. Woytkiw is a young 
man of 22 years of age and the other man is 48 and certainly has more experience, 
and his education, I think, is superior. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I am getting old and I cannot hear very well, Mr. Tremblay. 

The Witness: In my opinion, Mr. Stewart’s qualifications and educational 
experience were superior to that of Mr. Woytkiw. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. That, apparently, is not according to the rating that is on file. The 
rating on file here gives Mr. Stewart for education “good” and Mr. Woytkiw for 
education “very good”’?—A. Yes, but if you look at the education given— 

[Mr. J. E. Tremblay.] 
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Q. All right. Mr. Stewart’s is primary school 1890 to 1899, business college 
1902-1903, teacher's course 8 months. The other man’s education is primary 
school 1911-1917, which is practically the same, high school 1917-1920 which, I 
think, is better than the other man’s; private school studying Ukrainian language 
1909-1911°—A. He was rather young then. 

Q. When he went to primary school?—A. To private school, he was rather 
voung. 

Q. It apparently was prior to the time that he took his primary school 
education. Was that the ground that you decided upon in this particular case?— 
A. No, taking both the education and the experience of both men. 

@. One man had been experienced in a post office for 7 years immediately 
preceding his application?—A. Yes, but he was only 22. So, in my opinion— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You think experience gained prior to the age of 21 is of no use?—A. 
It may be of use. 
Q. Sometimes we learn more hard lessons by experience. 


Dr. MacTavisHo, Examined. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Dr. MacTavish, would you say why you favoured Mr. Stewart for the 
appointment?—A. I do not wish, Mr. Bowman to reiterate just what Mr. 
Tremblay said, but I regarded Mr. Stewart as better educated and more 
experienced, and while the young man had prior to 22 vears of age 6 years of 
experience in the post office, Mr. Stewart: at a maturer age had 2 years, in a 
post office even of that importance 2 years should be enough for any man to 
grasp the essentials of its conduct. 

@. What do you mean by maturer years?—-A. Well, this young Woytkiw 
must have started if he had 6 years at 22—he must have started about 16. His 
education is given 2 years at private school. He was 4 years of age. They 
may have private schools there in Ukrainian language. 

Q. Not 2 years of age?—A. Four. Is it not 4 to 6? I think you will find 
that it was 4 to 6 would be the two years of private schooling he had in 
‘Ukrainian private school. It says there 

Q. All right?—A. But in brief I preferred the education of Mr. Stewart, and 
again, without wishing to bring that up, there was that added factor of a married 
man, but I do not insist on that. | 

Q. You say that one man had experience at an early age in the management 
of the post office. I point out that this report was filed in 1927, and the 
experience which he had was 20 years before that in 1907-1909, so that he would 
be a young man at the time he had his experience, and he only had two years. 


The CHarrMaANn: How old was he at the time? 

Mr. Bowman: About 20. He was 43 at the time of the application. 

The Wirness: Pardon me; he would be 23 when he had his experience. 

The CuHarrMAN: So he had 2 years’ experience from 21 to 23 years of age, 
whereas the other man had 7 years’ experience from 15 to 22. Is that the 
comparison? 

Mr. Bowman: Six or seven. 

The Wrrness: The young man was assisting his father, as I recall it, in the 
post office from 16 to 22. Even with that added difference in period of time 
I regarded Mr. Stewart as the better qualified for that post office. 

Mr. Bowman: Perhaps, Mr. Bland, you will show me where Mr. Boutil- 


lier’s letter is. 
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The Cuarrman: And Mr. Luchkovich’s letter. 
Mr. Bowman: I have Mr. Luchkovich’s letter. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. You say you again emphasize the fact that one was married and one 
was single?—A. No, I do not emphasize it. 

Q. You aster ts it?—A. Yes, I said without wishing to stress that point 
I again mentioned it. 

Q. You must have given some weight to it?—A. It is on our application 
form. It must be there for a purpose. 

Q. Do you give any weight to it?—A. I have answered that so often. I 
do give some weight in circumstances. 

Q. Now, you have on file two letters to which I have referred, one under 
date of 16th June, 1926, to William Foran, Secretary of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Ottawa:— 

Dar Str:—The Postmaster General has been good enough to notify 
me as to the vacancy created by the resignation of Mr. Fred Woytkiw, the 
postmaster at Mundare, Alberta. I understand that Mr. Fred Woytkiw, 
who has acted as assistant postmaster for six years, is applying for the 
position. I sincerely trust that his record for faithful service will give 
ample reason for appointing him to the position applied for, thus accord- 
ing him merited promotion. 

Obediently yours, 

(Signed) A. M. BOUTILLIER, 
M.P. for Vegreville. 


That letter, I suppose, was before you at the time?—A. I presume it was. I 
do not remember. 

Q. There is another letter under date of November 24, 1926, from Mundare, 
Alberta, to the Civil Service Commission, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa:— 


Dar SIRs, 
Re, appointment Postmaster Mundare, Alta. 


A delegation composed of influential citizens has been sent to me, 
the undersigned, a member of Parliament of the House of Commons, in 
order to draw my attention to current rumour in my constituency of 
Vegreville, that in the district of Mundare, endeavours are being made 
for an appointment of a postmaster for the town of Mundare, Alberta, 
and for such purpose political influences are being employed. 

While I give no credence to such a rumour, it would certainly raise 
a strong suspicion of its truth were a qualified and highly efficient young 
man, to whom there is no complaint attachable, now in charge of the 
said post office, replaced by an unexperienced and less qualified man, and 
this is too important a civil service appointment to be tacitly viewed 
upon by the public. 

It is said that the man designated for such appointment is one 
Mr. Stewart, an ardent Liberal supporter. While Mr. Stewart is known 
in the district as a very respectable gentleman, the question is about 
his qualification as a postmaster in such a district as Mundare. 

It is said that at the post. office at Mundare, a very large business is 
being daily transacted—this could be verified from postal reports. ‘To 
put an inexperienced man in charge of such a post office in any com- 
munity, would surely be unwise. It is too large an enterprise for a 
beginner. Moreover, this community is 95 per centum composed of 
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foreign element of unpronouncable names for an English speaking person 
as Mr. Stewart. The older people that have not been in school in this 
country, and the new coming immigrants that yearly settle in this district 
in great numbers, do not know as yet the English language, and it is 
of imperative importance that a postmaster should be able to understand 
them. While it is true that these people should endeavour to learn the 
English language as soon as possible, still the post office in my opinion 
could not be the medium of such learning. 

'The man in charge of the said post office at the present time is a 
young gentleman, George Woytkiw, an adopted son of Fred Woytkiw, 
who was here a postmaster for a number of years, but has recently 
resigned to accept a provincial government job as a liquor vendor. This 
young gentleman, George Woytkiw, has been an assistant in this post 
office for the last six years, and is thoroughly acquainted with the business, 
and since the resignation of his adopted father, has been solely in charge 
of this post office, and I believe you might find in your records that he 
has been doing a satisfactory work. George Woytkiw is a young Cana- 
dian of Ukrainian descent, has a high school education, and besides the 
English language is able to converse with all the Slavonic languages, and 
there is no person in the district whom he would not know by name, or 
be able to understand his language. I am informed that this young man 
prays for official appointment as a postmaster at Mundare. He has six 
years experience in the post office of Mundare, and his efficiency 1s un- 
questionable, and the character irreproachable. He is punctual, orderly, 
courteous, and kind, and has no political affiliation. I cannot think of a 
better qualified man for this post office. I do not presume to recommend 
this very man for appointment, but I humbly suggest that an appoint- 
ment of a man for this position with inferior qualifications to this gentle- 
man would certaily jeopardize the public service. 

The delegation that was sent to me is of the opinion that it is my 
duty as their parliamentary representative to bring to your notice the 
foregoing facts, so that you may have an ample information, on the basis 
of which you may deliberate as to the best appointment for the above 
mentioned position, for the greater good of the public service. 


(Signed) MicHann, LucHKovicH, 
Member for Vegreville Cons. 


Now, do you still say in spite of the two letters I have read, one from Mr. 
Boutillier and this letter I have just read from Mr. Luchkovich, and with the 
material on file that you still consider Mr. Stewart the best man for the posi- 
tion?—A. Yes, quite. 

@. And you note that Mr. Luchkovich calls attention to the current rumours 
that are in that district:— 

A delegation composed of influential citizens has been sent to me, 
the undersigned, a member of parliament of the House of Commons, in 
order to draw my attention to current rumour in my constituency of 
Vegreville, that in the district of Mundare, endeavours are being made 
for an appointment of a postmaster for the town of Mundare, Alberta, 
and for such purpose political influences are being employed. 


You had that in mind, I suppose?—A. Yes. JI had more than that in mind, 
Mr. Bowman. That letter, with all due respect to it, I think, in my estimation, 
is highly prejudiced in favour of Mr. Woytkiw. 
The CHAIRMAN: It seems to have sound reason behind it. 
49322504 [Dr. N. MacTavish. ] 
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The Witness: He says, “as against Mr. Stewart, a man with no experi- 
ence.’ Now, Mr. Stewart had two years experience in that very post office. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Twenty years previously?—A. Well, it was two years experience. 

Q. I am just making the remark; it was twenty years previously?—A. As 
to the charge of political influence, I know of none; but it would strike me that 
there was in that instance political influence in favour of Mr. Woytkiw. 

Q. And what about Mr. Boutillier?—A. Likewise. 

Q. In view of the rating which was given by the Examination Branch it 
would rather make it doubtful to any unprejudiced person to go over the file, 
would it not, Dr. MacTavish, and perhaps say that Mr. Luchkovich is right?— 
A. I say unprejudiced, I do not think so. 


The Carman: Was Mr. Boutillier the member for this constituency in 
June, 1926, and, apparently, defeated by Mr. Luchkovich between June and 
November? 


Mr. VALLANCE: In the 1926 election Mr. Luchkovich defeated him. 
The CHairMAN: What politics had Mr. Boutillier? 
Mr. VALLANCE: U.F.A. 


Mr. Bowman: Are there any further remarks which any member of the 
Committee would care to make in respect of this matter? 

The CHAIRMAN: Anything else, gentlemen? 

Mr. Cuevrier: Not on this case. I suppose Mr. Bowman has some more 
cases? 

Mr. Bowman: Yes. I refer now to a file with respect to the appointment 
of a postmaster at Fort Coulonge, province of Quebec, and the first letter on the 
file is the usual notification from the Commission bearing date of September 24, 
1926, advising a vacancy and a request that the usual advertisement for the 
vacancy take place. I come at once to the memorandum from the Examination © 
Branch which bears the date of November 29, 1926. The applicants and order 
of merit from a postal service standpoint are set out as follows: 1. Octave 
Normand; 2. Auguste Carlson; 3. Miss. Blanche Bertrand; 4. Joseph L. E. 
Merleau; 5. Mare A. Le Guerrier; 6. Mary E. Retty. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Mr. Tremblay, may I ask you a question? In connection with this file, 
there is a note, bearing vour initials, in which you say that Miss Bertrand 
“seems to be provided for, since she is a storekeeper.” The fact that a person 
is a storekeeper, does that bear against them in the judgment of the Commission? 
—A. No. That note, I think, refers to a paragraph in the report of the Examina- 
tion Branch, “Mr. Normand, on the other hand, is single and appears to be 
provided for in view of the fact that he states he is in partnership with his 
father, who operates a saw-mill.” Miss Bertrand was in the same position, I 
thought. That is what it refers to. 

Q. The fact that a person is a storekeeper should not, surely, bear against 
him.—A. No, not at all. 

Q. As a matter of fact, in most of the rural places, the post offices are held 
by storekeepers. I refer now to the appointment of a postmaster at St. Catherine, 
Portneuf, in Quebec. As usual on the files, first I see notification from the Post 
Office Department to the Commission under date of March 4, 1927. From the 
examiners’ department, the following is the report:— 


The CHatRMAN: What is the date? 
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Mr. Bowman: August 29, 1927. Mrs. Beaumont and Jules Julien and Miss 
Eugenie Juneau were placed in the order just named, first, second, and third. 

The CuHarrMan: Would you name those again? 

Mr. Bowman: Mrs. Felicité C. Beaumont, Jules Julien, and Miss Eugenie 
Juneau. Mrs. Beaumont, apparently, was eliminated in the first place because 
she was a married woman living with and supported by her husband. But 
subsequently a communication went forward to the commission from the depart- 
ment which in part was as follows—by the way, is that letter on file? This is 
just an excerpt from it as quoted in the report——A. Which one is that? 

Q. Letter from the department, referring to the case of Mrs. Beaumont.— 
A. There is one here which refers to Juneau. 

Q. This is the excerpt: “I may say that the department has just been in- 
formed that Mr. Pierre Beaumont was desirous of obtaining the appointment 
but through a misunderstanding had the form of application completed by his 
wife. It has now been requested that Mr. Beaumont be considered as an appli- 
cant. The department would, therefore, be pleased to be advised as early as 
possible as to whether the Commission would consider Mr. Beaumont’s applica- 
tion if submitted at the present time.”—A. That is not on this file. 

@. It should be some date prior to August 29. 

Mr. MacTavist: It is there somewhere. 

Mr. Bowman: Here it is. That is practically all the letter. That practi- 
cally covered. the whole letter, the formal part of it. On the left of the memo- 
randum there appears the following, under date of May 12, 1927: “As Mrs. 
Beaumont made application instead of her husband through a misunderstanding, 
I think Mr. Beaumont should be asked to complete an application form and the 
inspector requested to report on Mr. Beaumont’s candidature along with the 
others.. J. E. T.” Those are your initials, Mr. Tremblay? And Dr. Roche 
and Dr. MacTavish’s initials appear under the following: 

I do not think the Commission should commit itself until the report 
of the District Superintendent should be received. 


Then, on a subsequent report, to which I have already referred under date 
of August 29, 1927, I find a notation. There is a notation on the report reading 
as follows: 

Mr. Beaumont is well qualified and the District Superintendent ranks 
him first in order of merit. Experience in such a small post office as Ste. 
Catherine, can be discounted to a large degree. 

I do not know whose initials those are—A. J.R.A.B., Mr. Baril. 

Q. Under that it is “Mr. Beaumont, N. MacT., J.E.T. That is Dr. Mac- 
Tavish and Mr. Tremblay final appointment of Mr. Beaumont.—A. Yes. 


Q. Below that is this memorandum: 

From the standpoint of education and post office experience, undoubt- 
edly Mr. Julien is the better qualified. His application was also filed 
within the time limit, and Mr. Beaumont’s was not. For some time I 
have been skeptical of the impartiality of many of the reports received 
by the Commissioners, they so frequently harmonize with the recom- | 
mendations of the members of parliarnent. Had Mr. Beaumont the post 
office experience that Mr. Julien has, and had been supported by a 
petition of 275 patrons of the office, I feel confident this fact would have 
been prominently featured. W.J.R. 12/9/27. 


Those, by the way, Doctor, are your initials? 
Dr. Rocue: Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: What did you mean, Doctor, in making that reeommendation?, 
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Dr. Rocus: It struck me that the facts as stated in their applications 
and in the summary of the examination branch did not warrant the rating 
that was given by the District Superintendent. 


Mr. Bowman: To Mr. Beaumont? 


Dr. Rocue: Yes. And the fact that his application did not come within 
the time limit, and Mr. Julien’s did was in favour of the man who complied 
with that advertisement first. As to my explanation about the suspicion I had 
about the impartiality of the District Superintendent’s report, I have noticed 
that fact, that in a number of cases it left the impression upon myself, and I 
think in other instances, upon my colleagues as well, that they have not been 
entirely absent from some influences outside of themselves, and that was my 
diagnosis of why they placed the order of merit in the face of their own reports. 

Mr. Bowman: That is, in this particular case. 

Dr. Rocum: Yes. 

The Cuatrman: In this case, Doctor, the wife was first placed in order of 
merit in spite of the second man’s qualifications, and then when she was dis- 
qualified, because she was being supported by her husband, they allow-a sub- 
stitution after the time for application expired, and then rated her husband 
highest. 

Mr. Bowman: All those facts made you think that the Post Office in- 
spector’s report was somewhat coloured. 


Dr. Rocue: Yes, I think so. 


Mr. Bowman: Have you any remarks with respect to the matter, Mr. 
Tremblay or Mr. MacTavish? 


Mr. Tremsuay: I do not think so. 


The CuHairMAN: The Chairman of the Commission on this case, as in 
others, seems to have displayed intuitive power. 


Dr. Rocue: You are required to be a good diagnostician. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is part of your training, doctor. 


I just want to make an explanation in justice to Mr. Tremblay. This 
morning I was asking Mr. Tremblay some questions as to whether or not it 
was a customary practice for the Postmaster General to communicate with 
him in view of the fact that the Post Office Department was under the chair- 
manship of the Commission. And I asked Mr. Tremblay to name me any 
occasion since July, 19380, where the Postmaster General had communicated 
with him. Before the Committee met this afternoon I was in here ahead of 
anyone else, and Mr. Tremblay showed me a file which I would judge con- 
tained 50 or 60 communications in it from the present Postmaster General, 
communicating directly with Mr. Tremblay, in respect to post offices in the 
province of Quebec, which satisfied me that it was a customary practice of the 
Post Office Department to communicate with him. If any other members of 
the Committee want the file it is available there. 


Mr. Bowman: Then, with respect to the post office at St. Ignace Mont- 
magny, in the province of Quebec. The first letter on this file is under date of 
March 8, 1927, advising the Commission of the usual vacaney and asking them 
to proceed to fill the position. The next memorandum on the file is the memo- 
randum addressed to the Secretary under date of May 11, 1927. The applicants 
in order of merit from a postal service standpoint are set out in this report as 
follows: 1, Thomas Guimont, 2, Miss Camille Bossinotte, 3, J. Florian Fraser, 
Am Jost iE. Bernier, OAS, 5, Amedée Bernier, OAS. By the way, opposite Mr. 
Jos. Bernier’s name is noted his age, 31, and single. 5, Amedée Bernier, OAS, 
age 30, single; 6, Joseph Labe, and 7, Joseph Mathieu, OAS, age 30, married. 
Bossinotte, Fraser, Guimont and Labe are all eliminated, leaving those in the 
[St. Catherine FP ieeut, P.O. case. | 
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order of merit, Jos. H. Bernier, Amedée Bernier, and Joseph Mathieu, all appar- 
ently having soldiers’ preference. The notation proceeds as follows:— 

The remaining three candidates are qualified as to citizenship, and 
have resided, respectively, 30, 20 and 16 years at Cap St. Ignace. Their 
character and integrity are rated “very good”. And the accommoda- 
tion and location they offer are suitable. 

Mr. A. Bernier and Mr. J. H. Bernier have practically the same 
educational qualifications, having attended school until the age of 17. 
Those of Mr. Mathieu are inferior. The first mentioned has had experi- 
ence as Timber culler and forest ranger; the second, clerk in a dry goods 
and general stores; and the third has been a labourer all his life. 

Mr. A. Bernier is the only OAS applicant who would give the post 
office full time attention and as he appears to be qualified in all respects 


for a position of this nature, the examination branch recommends his 
appointment. 


That letter is under date of May 11, 1927. Perhaps Mr. Bland, you would 
step here for a moment, and tell me what those initials are. 


Mr. Brann: J. C. G. H., Canadian Legion. 

Mr. Bowman: Approved by Mr. Herwig, on the part of the Canadian 
Legion. 

Mr. BLanp: Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: And approved by Dr. Roche. 
Mr. Buanp: Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: “As Mr. Mathieu is the only married man of these three, I 
am in favour of his appointment on that score. N. MacT.” That is the memo- 
randum approved by you, Dr. MacTavish. 

Dr. MacTavisH: Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: Below that are, I think, your initials, Mr. Tremblay, J. E. T. 

Mr. TREMBLAY: Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: “Entered in minutes, August 6, 1927, M. B.; noted by 
CO Rebs 


The CHarrMan: Is Mathieu the first man? 
Mr. Bowman: Mathieu is the lowest man. 
The CuatrMan: What was his rating by the Post Office inspector? 


Mr. Bowman: He was rated 7th. Finally, when the other four were taken 
out, he was rated lowest of the three left. 


The CuatrmAan: Any O.A.8.? 
Mr. Bowman: Yes. 
The CuarrMAN: So he was entitled to preference? 


Mr. Bowman: Yes. The two Berniers and Mathieu were all entitled to 
soldiers’ preference, and all in the same class. Now, there is a notation further 
down the list as follows: “To appoint a man of inferior qualifications merely 
because he is married is rather a novel procedure not heretofore adopted, for 
which there is no authority in the C.S. Act. I fear such a precedent will give 
rise to considerable trouble. A part time man is also being preferred to a full 
time. W. J. R.” See District Superintendent’s report, and below that is noted 
N. MacT. and W. J. T. 

Now, Dr. MacTavish, will you just explain why you preferred Mr, Mathieu, 
the lowest man on the list?—A. Yes, I think— 

Q. Lowest in order of merit.—A. I thought they were equally qualified. 
You see, they are the only returned soldiers, and the list as made out with 
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the superintendent’s report is considerably changed after all those others have 
been eliminated, leaving 1, 2, 3, Joseph Bernier, Amedée Bernier, and Mathieu. 
I did not agree with our Chairman as to the setting of the precedent. It is 
not a precedent in my estimation. It was merely a reason for this case. If it 
were taken as a precedent, because it was used in this case, that was not the 
idea of myself and other members of the Commission, that we would be tied 
up to it. I therefore did not regard it as a precedent. As to the part time 
qualifications, it is a very small post office, and I scarcely think any one of 
those men would devote his full time to it. 

Q. The report— —A. Oh, yes, but still I have finally to say whether I 
accept that or not. 

Q. You have finally to decide whether the report is true or not?—-A. Whether 
I think that— 

Q. Whether you think it is true or not?—A. Whether I think that Mr. 
Mathieu or Mr. Bernier or Mr. Amedée Bernier was the best man for the 
position. 

Q. No. J am referring to the full time and part time about which you 
started to discuss. The report says Mr. Bernier is the only applicant who would 
give the post office full time attention. Did you have any reason to doubt 
that?—A. Only the size of the post office. 

Q. Anything else?—A. No. 

Q. It was just a guess or surmise on your part?—-A. No; I do not think you 
could quite say that. 

Q. What else was it?—A. The word “intuition” was used a moment ago. 
I might use that. 

Q. Intuition?—A. Yes, that word was used a moment ago. 

Q. So that you intuitively thought that Mr. Bernier might not give full 
time attention to this post office; is that correct?—-A. I thought that, and my 
other reasons which I have given that there was a better man; that he was 
not the best man in my estimation. 

Q. Will you please answer the question? You intuitively thought that Mr. 
Bernier would not give full time attention to the office?—A. No. 

Q. That is what you said—A. No. Pardon me. You asked me if lI 
intuitively thought that Mr. Mathieu should be appointed. 

Q. No, I did not.—A. That was part of my reason. 

Q. Pardon me. I understood you—it was you who suggested the word 
‘intuition.’—A. That was said a moment ago; I merely reiterated it. 

Q. You followed that up and said by intuition and the size of the post office 
Mr. Bernier wauld not give his full time attention to it—A. No, I do not think 
I said that. 

Q. Did you not say that?—A. I said this, it is unlikely, and I will use the 
word intuitively, in my estimation, according to my intuition, put it that way, 
it is unlikely that a man would give full time to a post office of that size. I 
consider Mr. Mathieu who had sufficient assistance could give the time necessary 
to that post office. 

@. What information had you with respect to Mr. Mathieu that is not on 
this file?—-A. I had the files as they are there. I think it says there, where his 
application form is, that the assistance of his daughter would be some assistance. 

Q. This is what the report says: 

Mr. A. Bernier and Mr. J. H. Bernier have practically the same 
educational qualifications having attended school to the age of 17. Those 
of Mr. Mathieu are inferior. 

A. That is what the report says, yes. 

@. Is that not true?—A. I did not accept the report. 

@. You did not accept the report? Why did you not?—A. Because I think 
they are very equal. 
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The CuairMAN: Is there anything in the report that says specifically what 
Mathieu’s education was? It does set out what Bernier’s was, public school 
and high school apparently. Look on the application and tell me first what was 
each man’s education, and then what was each man’s previous occupation and 
experience. 

Mr. Bowman: I have already read out with regard to experience. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you got the application? 

Mr. Bowman: “The first mentioned has had experience as timber culler and 
forest ranger; the second, J. H. Bernier, clerk in drygoods and general stores, 
and the third, Mr. Mathieu, has been a labourer all his life.” 

The CHatrMAN: It is a comparison between a clerk in a drygoods store and 
a labourer for postmaster. 

Mr. Bowman: Yes. 

The CuHatrMAN: What was the educational difference between J. A. Bernier 
and Mathieu? Let us have, Mr. Bland, their educational qualifications. 

Mr. Tremepray: It is in French. 

Mr. Bowman: Will you refer to Mr. Mathieu’s education? 

The CuHarrman: J. A. Bernier and Mathieu are the two I want to compare. 

Mr. Trempiay: You want me to translate it? 

Mr. Bowman: Read it, please, in English; translate it. 

Mr. TremsBuay: “I have had to work at various times for a lumber dealer 
during the last four years, and I am still with him at present. I undertake to 


keep the office as it has always been kept. My wife is capable of keeping it. 
That is to say she has no diploma. That is for the reason that I have a girl 


who has a diploma who will—” 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, what I am interested in is their education. 

Mr. Bowman: Let him finish. 

Mr. TremBuay: “The girl who has the diploma will be able to keep the 
office.” 

The CHarrMAN: What is that? 

Mr. TremsBiay: Education. 

The Cuarrman: Is there anything to show what his education was,—primary 
school until the age of 14. Will you turn to J. A. Bernier, Mr. Bowman. That 
is the one I want. 

Mr. Trempitay: Complete commercial course at the college of St. Anne de 
la Pocatiere, 1909 to 1912. 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Tremblay. Before he took the complete 
commercical course he would have to have a common school education, would 
he not? 

Mr. TREMBLAY: Yes. 

The CHatRMAN: He left school at what age, 17? 

Mr. TrempuaAy: He had a primary school education, plus 3 years of com- 
mercial course. 

The CHarrMAN: He had a primary school education, plus 3 years of com- 
mercial, and left school at 17 years as against the other man having a primary 
school education until he was 14. 

Mr. TremBiAy: Mathieu is the man who got the appointment. 

Mr. Bowman: That is quite true. 

Dr. Rocus: That is the other Bernier. 


Mr. Trempiay: That is Bernier, Amedée Bernier. It says: 
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Couvent de la Paroisse until the age of 15; two years commercial 
course at the College of the St. Anne de la Pocatiére, and a special course 
in Mathematics, leaving school at the age of 17. 


Mr. Bowman: Do you mean to say, Dr. MacTavish, that Mr. Mathieu had 
the better education of the two?—A. No, I did not mean to say that, sir. 

Q. I thought you said something to that effect. Did I misunderstand you? 
—A. Education is only one of the qualifications; only one of the factors. 

Q. Will you tell me the factor which decided the position for Mathieu?— 
A. I know if I say a married man you will think that I am harping on the 
marriage factor all the time. 

Q. I am not thinking of your harping on anything. I want to know what 
your judgment is?—A. It is not just because he is married; but he had a 
daughter who would assist in the post office, who had a diploma and was well 
qualified to carry on the post office. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How does that make him superior to a man who had the education 
himself, without the use of his daughter to accomplish the same purpose. 
Daughters get married?—A. I am giving my reason. That is my reason. I 
thought Mr. Mathieu was the most entitled to that position. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Let us take that. It was not on Mr. Mathieu’s education and ability 
that you made the appointment—decided in his favour—it was on the education 
of his daughter?—-A. No, on all the circumstances. 

Q. Tell me some of the circumstances; tell me one?—A. I say the differ- 
ence that he had schooling to 14, the other man was rated up to 17, a difference 
of 3 years. 

Q. Let us take the question of education. In your opinion which of these 
men had the best education, Mathieu or Bernier?—A. Bernier. 

Q. That is settled. There is nothing in favour of Mathieu on that score? 
—A. No. 

Q. Go to your next point?—A. Do you wish me to go? You took education. 

Q. Go to the next point?—-A. The next point is his other qualifications; his 
experience in the lumber business. 

Q. His experience as a labourer all his life. 

The CuatrmMan: He was a labourer all his life as against the other man’ 
being a drygoods clerk. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Will you please go to the next point, Dr. MacTavish?—A. I ante not 
read this over. I will just read them over now. Now, may I read this. This 
is as to Bernier: “The first mentioned has had experience as timber culler and 
forest ranger.” ‘That would be about equal to Mathieu, the second, a clerk in 
drygoods and general stores, the third has been a labourer all his life. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, it was the fellow who was labourer all his life who got the appoint- 
ment from the man who had been a clerk in a drygoods store?—A. In all the 
circumstances. I do not say he had more education. In all the circumstances 
he was the one I was in favour of appointing and still would be. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Now, you have two things: You have the point of education which you 
say was in favour of Bernier. Then you have the point of calling, his experience. 
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One was a drygoods clerk and the other man was a labourer all his life. Now, 
have you any other point you wish to bring out?—A. I have not granted you 
that the others in experience were ahead of Mathieu. 

Q. Do you say so now?—A. No. 

Q. What do you say?—A. I think they were about equal. 

Q. The man who had been a labourer all his life was about equal for a 
postmaster’s job with the man who had the education of the other chap, a com- 
mercial school education?—A. An education until 17 years, but a commercial 
course, as I understand it, in the province of Quebec, is not the same as a com- 
mercial course elsewhere. 

Q. He would be just as good as a man leaving school at 14?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Now, what other points did you take into consideration in making the 
appointment?—A. I took his circumstances as a married man with the assistance 
he had of his wife and daughter. 

Q. Did you say because he was a married man?—A. I took the circum- 
stance of his being a married man. 

Q. Then you say that because he was a married man you made his appoint- 
ment?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Well, then, you have not got anything else in his favour?—A. That is a 
a factor over the others. 

Q. That-is a factor?—A. I think it is. 

Q. Did you weigh it as such?—A. Yes, I did. 

Q. And because he was a married man you appointed him?—A. No, no, 
not wholly. I took that circumstance— 

Q. Tell me some other circumstance?—A. For instance, I think I told you 
that it is altogether unlikely that any one of these three would devote his whole 
time to the post office and that the post office would more likely be in better 
hands in the hands of Mathieu. 

Q. Why? You have told me cone reason and that is because he was a married 
man. Tell me another?—A. Because he had his well qualified daughter there, 
if he was not there all the time, to look after it. 

Q. Anything else?—A. I cannot see anything else. 

Q. You have it now because he was a married man and because he had an 
educated daughter. So you took into consideration the education of a man’s 
family?—A. No, I took into consideration, Mr. Bowman, pardon me, all the 
circumstances, and I have given the circumstances. 

Q. All the circumstances you have mentioned?—-A.. I have given circum- 
stances, and those are the circumstances under which I preferred Mathieu over 
the others. 

Q. The fact that he was married and the fact that his daughter had a 
diploma?—A. I am not going to put it that way, precisely that way. 

Q. Tell me something else?—A. I can tell you. You have got to take into 
consideration the fact whether these men would give all their time to the post 
office. | 

Q. Now, as to that you have the definite report that Bernier would give 
his full time. Surely that is in favour of him over Mathieu?—A. If you believe 
it, yes. 

“0. Is there any reason why you should not believe it?—A. The size of the 
post office. 

Q. Why should you give Mathieu any advantage over Bernier because none 
of them— —A. I put them the same as to that. 

Q. Have you anything else to add?—A. No, Mr. Bowman. 


Mr. TREMBLAY, examined. 
By Mr. Bowman: . 
Q. Mr. Tremblay, what do you say?—A. Perhaps in translating the applica- 


tion form I referred to the girl. He said he had a girl. He did not mean a 
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daughter, but a girl he had hired to assist him. With regard to this I must admit 
I think I took into consideration the fact that out of the three returned soldiers 
he was married. He was reported as having a fair education, able to carry on the 
office. 

Q. Where is that that he has a fair education?—A. It is stated here, 
‘educational qualifications, fair.” 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. Is that from the post office inspector’s report, Mr. Tremblay?—A. Yes, 
sir. : 
By Mr. Bowman: 


@. The other two men were rated higher for education?—A. They were 
better educated. | 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, as far as you are concerned, he was appointed 
because he was a married man? Is that correct?—A. Yes, out of the three. I 
agree in this instance I allowed for the fact that he was married and the others 
were single. 

@. We are trying to get the ground on which these decisions are made, 
because they require some explanation. Now, Mr. Tremblay, may I pursue 
that a little further. Do you not think, to be absolutely fair to the competitors 
when you are going to give preference to a married man, should you not find 
all the circumstances with respect to married and single men? May I carry that 
a step further. Supposing that you had a case where the married man had 
perhaps a little farm or a little store, had enough to carry on with, and perhaps 
the single man might be in much worse position?-—A. Possibly. 

Q. He might have dependents of some kind, mother, father or relatives?—A. 
It is possible. 

Q. Do you think it is quite fair, just on the applications as they have been 
going into the Commission, to decide on the surface that a married man gets 
preference over a single man?—A. Well, that is not the only thing taken into 
consideration. 

Q. But in this case, Mr. Tremblay, you have been fair enough to say that 
that was the consideration?—A. It was the consideration of all three men. 
There were three returned soldiers. Two were single and one was married. He 
was reported upon as having a fair education, able to carry on the work of the 
office, and admitting I allowed the fact that he was married to weigh in his 
favour— 

Q. You can see the position it might put the Commission in?—A. I can 
understand. 


By the Chawman: 


Q. Mr. Tremblay, has it been customary in exercising your judgment for 
appointments in the Civil Service to give married men the preference over single 
men, other things being equal?—A. In some instances we give preference to 
married men, especially. 

Q. Was it customary, or are these instances where you gave the married 
man the preference the exception?—A. Well, in a case like that. There must 
be other cases similar to that. 

Q. I realize that. We have had cases here where that seems to have been 
the deciding factor; but I say, is it customary in making appointments in the 
Civil Service Commission under this present statute and under this present merit 
system to give preference to the married man over the single man in making 
appointments?—A. Other things being equal, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I would give the preference to the married man. 
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Dr. MacTavisH, examined. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Do you agree with that, Dr. MacTavish?—A. Not wholly, but I do not 
know. 

Q. To what extent do you differ, because I think it is well that the public 
should know the basis on which this merit system is operated. So far we have 
been led to believe it was always the person ranking highest in order of merit 
and not a matter of whether he was a benedict or a bachelor that had anything 
to do with it?—-A. So far the order of merit has not been established. 

Q. We will not quibble over that. 

Mr. Bowman: You mean it is not established before the Commission 
decide? 

The CHatrmMan: The Commission decide, but they may decide that the 
fifth man is first, and that is merit; but the public do not accept it that way 
nor does this committee. When I speak of the order of merit of postmasters 
I am talking of the recommendation of a department passed on by the recom- 
mendation of your Examination Branch. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Dr. Roche, what is your attitude on the married and single question? 
—A. My attitude is set out on that notation which I made on the file. 
Q. You think it has no place in the merit system?—A. It would be 
exceptional cases. 
Q. I think so. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Before any preference should be made, am I correct in saying this, 
Doctor, that you should have the fullest possible facts with regard to the 
competitor’s financial position, and so forth, before there should be given any 
advantage to the married man.—A. Of course, there is some guide in the reports | 
that are made to us there in regard to their particular position that they are 
now occupying. Perhaps, if there is the labourer, it shows that he has not got 
very much income. And then, a single man, as you intimated this morning, may 
have dependents who are young children. It would be a question before the 
married man should have preference over a man like that. I would not say 
he should. But there would have to be exceptional circumstances, where perhaps 
other factors are about equal, and there was a married man who probably was 
engaged in no very remunerative employment, as against a single man who 
perhaps was better fixed so far as the files show his financial— 

Q. But the Commission would have to be fully familiar with these facts? 
—A. Oh they would, yes. . 

Mr. Crevrter: Mr. Chairman, there is an aspect that has gone through 
my mind, and I have given some thought to it. I find that Mr. Bowman this 
morning submitted a case that may help to clarify it. I refer to the Belwood 
case. I just want to put it this way, and if at any time the Commissioners of 
the Civil Service Commission find they can help me out, I shall be delighted 
to get their help. I find on the file that the appointment of Mr. White was 
supported by the petition of 21 names. Then, the next I find a letter dated 
Belwood, December 28, 1927, signed by Mr. Hugh MacDonald, recommending 
Mr. White. 

The CuarrMAN: That is the case where a 71-year old man was appointed. 

Mr. Cuerveier: Yes, the old gentleman. 


Mr. Bowman: Pardon me, Mr. Chevrier, that was filed by Mr. Lawson. 
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The CuarrmMan: I referred to that this morning. 


Mr. Cuervrier: I am sorry, Mr. Bowman. Then I find a memorandum 
to the secretary. I leave out the headings. I find that “Mr. White, 71 years of 
age, married and father of one son (grown up) is a native Canadian and has 
resided 11 years at Belwood. 

Education: common school. 

Experience: private banking 10 years; general storekeeper 3 years; cattle 
buyer 20 years; assistant in post office at Rothsay, Ontario, 3 years; supervisor 
of public library for the last four years. 

Remarks of District Superintendent: Notwithstanding his age, he is especially 
active and his mental faculties are in no way impaired. He also stands very 
high in the estimation of the residents, and his appointment as postmaster 
would be very popular and receive the approval of the patrons and residents.” 


The CuatrMan: I read that this morning. 


Mr. Curvrrer: “In the event of his appointment, Mr. White would con- 
tinue the office in its present location and devote full time to the duties, with 
the assistance of his wife. His character and integrity are rated ‘excellent’ and 
he is suitably recommended. 


Mr. Bradley:—59 years of age, married and father of four children; 
a British subject, born in England and has been in Canada 55 years, all 
of which time has been spent at Belwood. 


The Cuairman: I do not want to interrupt you, Mr. Chevrier, but I read 
all that this morning. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I want to make sure that the whole memorandum was read 
into the record. 

The CuatrMAN: I read the whole thing this morning, except the formal 
part. That is just the part there where it says ‘Memorandum dated—” 


Mr. Cuervrier: That being so, I am satisfied. I will take the Chairman’s 
word for it. | 


The CHatrMAN: I read it, exactly. 


Mr. Cuevrier: Well now, I want to point out so far as Mr. Bradley is 
concerned, there are no remarks on the part of the Superintendent, no remarks 
of the district superintendent. There are remarks of the district superintendent 
on Mr. Bellamy, and Mr. Jupp, Mr. Burns, and Mrs. Cairns. Now, I do not 
know whether the Chairman read into the record these last two paragraphs:— 

In view of the advanced age of Mr. White, who is placed first in 
order of merit, from a postal service standpoint, the matter of an appoint- 
ment is respectfully submitted for the consideration and decision of the 
Commissioners. 


The CuairmMan: Yes, I read that. 

Mr. Cueveter: Clause 1. “It might be pointed out that Mr. E. A. Britton, 
O.A.8., 61 years of age, Hartland, N.B., was rejected as unsuitable by the 
department on account of age for the postmastership at that centre.” That is. 
paragraph 2. 

Now, there is this notation:— 

This being so, I am not in favour of appointing a man 71 years of 
age when there are other qualified applicants who are much younger and 
in favour of second man in order of merit (Mr. Bradley). 


Immediately under that I take the initials to be the initials of Dr. Roche. 


The CHatrmMan: That is right. 
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Mr. Cuevrier: That is approved by Mr. MacT. and Mr. Tremblay, and in 
red ink, Dr. Roche dissenting. Then, subsequently there is a certificate to the 
effect that Mr. White is appointed. Now, I am not taking objection to the 
dissenting judgment of Dr. Roche by far, because I believe in these matters 
there must be some exercise of discretion, particularly so under the statute. 
But where I would like the Commissioners to help me out is in regard to the 
eligible lists. I would like them to give me some information, because I have 
not yet made up my mind as to where the eligible list starts—the order of 
merit starts. 

Mr. Bowman: Do you mean with respect to age? 

’ Mr. Curveier: No; with reference to the making up of eligible lists. I 
do not know yet where the order of merit starts. 


The Cuatrman: There is no eligible list in cases of postmasters, because 
there is one man chosen and that is the end of it. They do not keep eligible 
lists after appointment. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I do not want to argue with you. I want to get the benefit 
of the Commissioners’ experience and the benefit of their legal experience in 
their interpretation of the Act, and tell me in the case of postmasters, where 
there is no eligible list, whether the recommendation of the departmental officer 
is to be considered by them as the order of merit over which they have no 
discretionary power whatsoever, or whether, when there is an eligible list, so- 
called, drawn up by the officers of the Commission, as the result of competitive 
examinations, that constitutes an eligible list over which the discretionary 
powers vested in the Commissioners by virtue of the statute may be exercised. 
In other words, must they blindly accept the recommendations of the depart- 
mental officers when there is no eligible list so called, or competitive examina- 
tion, or written examination, or must they blindly accept the list that has been 
made up through competitive examination and ratings of their own officers. That 
is what I want them to tell me, because by virtue of section 21, subsection 2 of 
the Civil Service Act— 

the Commission shall, thereupon appoint the person whose name stands 
highest upon the Commission’s list of eligible persons for the class in 
which the position is found and who is willing to accept the appointment. 

Now, I want the benefit of your experience to say just what that means: 

Stands highest upon the Commission’s list of eligible persons. 


In other words, whether you have the right to use your discretionary 
powers vested in you by virtue of the statute to change, alter or otherwise 
deal with the departmental recommendation or also to change, alter, vary or 
otherwise deal with the recommendations or the order in which your own 
officers place the candidates upon a list. 


Dr. Rocue: Perhaps you are confusing two things there. 


Dr. Rocus, examined. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Maybe?—A. You speak about the Examination Branch eligible list as 
summarized there. The Examination Branch’s list there is but a recapitulation 
of the district superintendent’s report, and in the order of merit as placed by 
the district superintendent. It is not the Examination Branch’s lst. 

Q. You will clinch the argument at once. When a list goes to the Com- 
missioners after a competitive examination, and when that list goes before the 
Commissioners with names in order it is usually called in order of merit. Have 
the Commissioners power in their discretion to look at this list and to say, “in 
my judgment No. 1 should be No. 3 and No. 3 should be No. 2’? 
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The CuatrmMan: Of course they have. Has anybody ever suggested that 
they had not? ‘ 

Mr. Cuevrter: We have been talking here about altering the order of 
merit. 

The CrarrMan: Of course, the order of merit as set out from a post 
office standpoint, according to the inspector’s report. It is the only thing 
the Civil Service Commission has to go upon, except the applications of the 
candidates, if they see fit to examine them, and the reason we are dealing with 
these matters here is in the exercise of that discretion and judgment which the 
Commission have we desire to determine whether they have exercised an intel- 
ligent, consistent and reasonable discretion in the interests of the administration 
of the Civil Service Act of Canada. 

Mr. Curvrerer: That may suit your purpose. 

The Cuarrman: It is not my purpose; it is the purpose of our Order of 
Reference. 

Mr. Cuevrier: It does not apply to me at all. When the departmental 
officer sends in a list to the Commission and places the men in what he calls 
the order according to departmental merit— 

The Cuairman: Order of merit according to post office service. 

Mr. Cuevrtier: All right. When he does that—The three Commissioners 
are present and they can answer me, but I am addressing myself to Dr. Roche 
at present. 

The CuHatrMAN: I am sorry. They cannot correct your misstatements of 
what the list is supposed to do. I am merely correcting it according to the 
wording at the head of the list. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Dr. Roche, I am now addressing you. When a departmental officer of 
any department sends in a list containing the names of the people whom he has 
interviewed, but in which there was no competitive examination and he puts 
them in a certain order which, through custom or otherwise, has been called the 
ae of merit, do you, as a Commissioner, feel that you must accept that?— 

. No. | 

Q. You can change it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then when you get a list sent in to you after a competitive examination 
—it may be a very important position,.a very intricate examination—when it 
comes in to you with the names apparently in order of merit, after your officials 
have gone through it, do you consider that you are bound by that list, or can you 
alter it?—A. We can alter a list. 

Q. Now, then, doctor, will you tell me where does the list in the first case I 
have mentioned—where does the list called the merit list start; is it after the 
departmental officer has given his opinion or after the Commissioners have 
exercised their discretionary judgment upon it?—A. After the Commissioners 
have exercised their judgment. 

Q. After the Commissioners have exercised their judgment upon that list 
then the order of merit is established, and not before?—-A. That is so. 

The CuatrMan: There is no order of merit established; the other man has 
the job— 

Mr. Cuevrier: Please. I have not interfered. 

By Mr. Chevrer: 


Q. Now, Dr. Roche, when there is a written competitive examination and 
your officers send that list in to you, where does the merit list start?—A. As the 
result of the written examination? That is something that we do not change. 

@. But where is the merit list finally determined? Is it after or just the 
moment it comes to you?—A. After we approve of it. 
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Q. After you have approved of it. Very well?—A. By the way, would you 
mind reading again that reference to the man who was rejected, please? 

Q. Doctor, I am not holding this against you, because I think in your dis- 
cretionary power you had a perfect right to express the terms in which it was. 
This is your own opinion: “ This being so . . .”?--A, What being so. 

Q. Doctor, you see there is a paragraph. First of all, there are the recom- 
mendations and then there are a lot of dotted lines underneath. Then there is 
this paragraph: “In view of the advanced age of Mr. White, who is placed first 
in order of merit from a postal service standpoint, the matter of an appointment 
is respectfully submitted for the consideration and decision of the Commis- 
sioners.”—A. There was something before that about a man being rejected. 

Q. Then there is a second paragraph: “It might be pointed out that Mr. E. 
A. Britton, O.A.S. 61 years of age, Hartland, N.B., was rejected as unsuitable by 
the Department on account of age for the postmastership at that centre.” And 
then there are some initials and “February 18, 1928.” And then there is in pen 
and ink, immediately under these dots and leading to the memorandum which 
you have put in writing, this: 


this being so, I am not in favour of appointing a man 71 years of age 
when there are other qualified applicants who are much younger. Am in 
favour of second man in order of merit (Mr. Bradley). 
Aceves. 
Q. I have no quarrel with you because I think you had the right to exercise 
your judgment. 
Mr. Bowman: There cannot surely be any question. 


Mr. Cuevrier: No more than I could quarrel with the other Commis- 
sioners, when they exercised their judgment. 


The Witness: I could not understand why a department would reject a man 
in one instance because he was 61 and accept another when he was 71. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Though, Doctor—I want to put this in and I am through—in the case of 
Mr. Bradley he is the only one according to this memorandum in respect of 
whom the district superintendent has made no remarks. The district super- 
intendent has made remarks with respect to all the others, stating there that 
one appointment as postmaster would be very popular; in another case, “he would 
not secure the confidence of the patrons.” In another case, “he was not as 
efficient as those previously mentioned.” In another case, “he does not stand 
as high in the estimation of the patrons as the other applicants.” In another 
case, “her appointment as postmaster would not meet with favour”; but in the 
case of Mr. Bradley, although there were no remarks from the superintendent, 
and though he was not in the merit order, you recommended his appointment. 
I am not quarreling. I am prepared to accept the consideration of your dis- 
cretionary judgment. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Dr. Roche, in order to change the order placed on the list by the Post 
Office department, you would have very good ground to exercise that discretion 
and go over the order of merit that was sent forward in the report that comes 
to youu—A. Undoubtedly. I think I have made it a practice, almost universally, 
if not universally, that whenever I had varied the order of merit as established 
by the District Superintendent, I always set forth my reasons for so doing. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. If the appointment was made from the first man that was graded highest 
on the list by the Post Office department, there would be no comment on the 
appointment at all—A. Apparently not. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Consequently, all the more reason why, if, the first man is appointed and 
if he happens to be for some reason exempt, and a second man is appointed, of 
course there can be no criticism of the members of the Commission, but if the 
3rd or 4th or 5th man down the list is appointed, then the Commission must 
justify reasons for doing so.—A. Yes. | 

Mr. Cuevrier: After the list has been established by the Commission. 

Mr. Bowman: No. 

The CHairMAN: No list is ever established by the Commission. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Is it customary for your postal inspectors to omit making any remarks 
relating to anybody?—A. The inspector has his regular form, which he fills in 
in every instance. I do not know what year that was, I have not seen this file 
that Mr. Lawson said I might have the opportunity to see in the morning. I 
have not seen that file for a long long time. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I think it is 1928, Doctor. Will you look at it? 

Mr. VALuUANCE: He is the only candidate that the superintendent does not 
pass any remarks on, as to suitability either for or against, yet he gets the 
appointment. 


Dr. Rocue: The form used in those days, I understand, is not the same 
form that we have at the present time. There is another file. 


Mr. CuHeEvrier: Notwithstanding there was no remark by the District Super- 
intendent as to Mr. Bradley’s qualifications— 


Dr. Rocue: I would have to see the District Superintendent’s report. 
Mr. Cuevrier: It is not on the memorandum. 

Dr. Rocue: No. It is a summary of a report. It might not be inclusive. 
Mr. VALLANCE: On a synopsis of all the others, the remarks appear. 


Mr. Cuevrier: Doctor, in other words, and applying those words to myself, 
the devil can cite scripture for his own purpose. 


Mr. Vauuance: I move we adjourn, if this meets with the approval of the 
others. 


Mr. Bowman: Carried unanimously. 
Committee adjourned to Thursday, April 28, at 11.00 a.m. 


Hovusk oF COMMONS, 
ApriL 28, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee to inquire into appointments to and the 
control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the aJmini- 
stration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 1i a.m., Mr. 
Lawson presiding. 

The CuHatrMan: Gentlemen, what are we to go on with this morning? 

Mr. Ernst: I intimated yesterday, Mr. Chairman, that I would be pre- 
pared to go on with the question of these absences from the Commission offices 
of the various Commissioners, and as to whether they were on official business 
or not. I would like to make a brief statement, Mr. Chairman, before I start. 

I have gone through the data furnished us by the Civil Service Commission, 
which is taken from their Minutes, giving a record of the days on which the 
various Commissioners were not present at the offices of the Commission. I 
have a tabulation, I will give it— 

Mr. Cuevrier: Mr. Chairman, just before we start on that ground, I do 
not know where this list of absentees came from. I do not know who prepared 
it. The accuracy of it has not been established. I do not know whether or not 
there are any punch clocks down at the Commission, 

Mr. Bowman: Any what, Mr. Chevrier? 

Mr. Cuevrier: Any punch clocks. I haven’t the slightest idea as to how 
this return was made up, and I certainly object to anything being done with this 
list unless it is proved, or unless the accuracy of it is proved. 

The CuHarrMAN: So far, we have assumed that anything handed to this 
Committee by the officers of the Civil Service Commission could be accepted 
without formal proof. If Mr. Chevrier desires that such be not iurther the 
case, that it be not accepted until proved, we will start right in by proving 
this return. 

Dr. Roche, do you know anything about the preparation of this document? 


Dr. Rocue: I asked the secretary, who has direct supervision over Miss 
Saunders who had the preparation of it— 

The Cuarrman: Did she also have direct supervision over the preparation 
of this? 

Dr. Rocue: Yes, and Mr. Foran who is her immediate superior, is on his 
way here, at least he is being telephoned for to come up and bring the book to 
make sufficient explanation as to how the return was compiled. 

The Cuarrman: And you think Mr. Foran will be able to give us the 
necessary detail as to how this is compiled, Dr. Roche? 

Dr. RocueE: Yes. 

Mr. Ernst: I may say, Mr. Chevrier, if you want strict proof, all right, 
but you will recollect that I asked, before the full Committee, Mr. Foran to 
have these prepared from the Minutes of the Civil Service Commission. In 
response to that it was tabled by whom, Mr. Clerk? 

The Cierk: By the Assistant Secretary of the Commission, Mr. Bland. A 
copy was furnished by him for each member of the Committee. 
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Mr. Cuevrier: I suppose it can be admitted, subject to my objection? 

The CuarirMAN: No, no, we will not admit anything subject to your objec- 
tion. If there is any objection at all it will be proven to the hilt. 

Mr. VauuANce: Dr. Roche, what is the method adopted in checking your 
people up so that it is possible for them compile this? 

Dr. Rocue: That is exactly what I have asked the secretary to come and 
explain, and I understand he will be here in a few minutes. He has been tele- 
phoned for and will bring the attendance book and our Minutes. 

The CuarrMan: Mr. Putman, will you please, on my behalf, telephone Miss 
Saunders and ask her to come here as well. 

Mr. Purman: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Curvrier: If there was a record where the Commissioners signed 
every day, that is the best possible evidence. 

The CuHatrMAN: I know, and you know, as well as we do, that there is 
no such record. What is the use of setting up straw men to knock them down. 

Mr. Ernst: It was given in evidence by Mr. Foran that a record is kept 
in the secretary’s office of the days that a Commissioner was in attendance 
at the offices of the Commission, and when he is not his name does not appear 
as being present. It appears in the day to day records of the Commission kept 
officially by the Commission. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Have the Commissioners any objection to this list being 
taken as it is? 

Dr. Rocue: I think my coileagues have, as to its absolute accuracy. 

Mr. Bowman: Then let us hear from the Commissioners as to what objec- 
tions they have. 

Mr. MacInnis: I wonder if in the meantime Mr. Putman could go over this 
case where the objection was raised by Hon. Mr. Black? 

The CHAIRMAN: I imagine that will take some time, Mr. MacInnis. Mr. 
Putman, Mr. MacInnis wants to know if you could go over this case. 

Mr. Purman: I do not know that it will take a very long time. 

Mr. Ernst: I imagine Mr. Foran will be here in a moment. 

Mr. MacInnis: I have no objection to leaving it over. It is no more 
to me than to the other members of the Committee, but the file was left with 


me. 
Mr. Ernst: That is quite all right, Mr. MacInnis, go ahead. 


C. V. Purman—Recalled. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have already been sworn, Mr. Putman. 

The Wirness: There is one document in there, Mr. MacInnis, I wonder if I 
may have, unless you want to see it? 

Mr. MacInnis: You may have the whole file. 

Mr. Bowman: May I interrupt for a moment, please? 

Dr. Roche, were the vouchers given for those expenditures? 

The CuatrmMan: Mr. MacInnis has the vouchers. He got them yesterday. 

While Mr. MacInnis is looking up the material he wants to question on; 
there was a return filed with the Committee showing the list of cases in which 
‘Commissioners dissented and the number of dissents. I have had those computa- 
tions divided with an arbitrary dividing line, at the end of July, 1930, and I wish 
to put the statement on the record. If there is any objection to it I shall have 
the gentleman here who made the computation to prove it. 
[Mr. C. V. Putman.] 
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In the list of cases in which the Commissioners dissented from July 1926 
to July 1930— 


Mr. Cuevrier: May I ask why the arbitrary line is drawn at July, 1930? 


The CHairMAN: I just thought it would be interesting to prove what was the 
difference in proportion of dissenting judgments under two different governments. 


Mr. Cuevrier: Is that contained in the Order of Reference, is that what 
we are asked to investigate? 


The CuarrMan: I think the Order of Reference is sufficiently wide to justify 
a member of the Committee making such a computation if he so desires. 

From July of 1926 to July of 1980, Dr. Roche dissented in 394 cases; Dr. 
MacTavish in 67; and Mr. Tremblay in 118. 

From the end of July 1930, to the end of March, 1932, Dr. Roche dissented 
in 55 cases; Dr. MacTavish in 139; and Mr. 'Tremblay in 54. 

If those figures are added together you will find they make the total (827) 
given us in the return by the Civil Service Commission of dissenting judgments 
from July 1926 to March 1932. 


Mr. MacInnis: There were two points raised by Hon. Mr. Black. One was 
in regard to living allowances, that there were certain discriminations as applied 
to some of the employees in the Yukon, that Mr. George P. MacKenzie’s superan- 
nuation was based on his salary and on his living allowance and that others were 
not treated in the same manner. 

The other was in regard to the superannuation of the Postmaster at Dawson. 

Q. I understand that in regard to Mr. MackKenzie’s transfer that there were 
certain circumstances over which the Civil Service Commission, at least, had no 
control?—A. Yes, that is true. 

Q. You have a letter on that file from Mr. MacKenzie to Mr. Cory, just 
before Mr. Cory left his position as Deputy Minister of the Interior. Was that 
the position he held?--A. That was Mr. Cory’s position. 

Q. Yes. Well, there was a letter to him from Mr. MacKenzie just before 
Mr. Cory left the position in 1930 or 1931-—A. You refer to a letter dated 
30th January, 1931? 

Q. That is the letter, yes—A. Do you want me to read that letter? 

Q. I think it would be well if that letter was read—A. This is a memo- 
randum addressed to W. W. Cory, Esq., Deputy Minister of the Interior, 
dated 30th January, 1931:— 


Before severing your connection with the Department I would ap- 
preciate your putting on file certain facts respecting my service with the 
Department which, so far as I am aware, are not now on file. 

The records disclose that I was appointed a Mining Recorder in 
the Dawson office in 1907, promoted to Gold Commissioner and Crown 
Timber and Land Agent in 1912. In 1918 the office of Commissioner 
was abolished and the duties and responsibilities of that office were 
placed on me, the title of Gold Commissioner being retained, and in 
1925 I was transferred to Ottawa to my present position. 

But the records do not fully explain certain other facts. Indeed, 
they are more or less misleading. When the offices of Gold Commis- 
sioner and Commissioner were merged under me it was felt by the Gov- 
ernment of the day that my remuneration should be increased because 
of the increased responsibility and especially in view of the fact that, 
by the abolishment of the separate position of Commissioner, the Gov- 
ernment effected a saving of approximately $30,000 per annum. ‘The 
new position probably should have been reclassifified at that time, but 
instead, as the easiest way, my living allowance was increased to $3,000 
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per annum, but it was clearly understood that the whole amount paid 
me was in ‘reality regarded by the Government as the compensation or 
emolument of the new position. 

As you are aware, my transfer to the newly created position of 
Development and Exploration Officer was regarded by the Government 
as a further promotion and I was given the definite assurance that if 
any change was made in my remuneration it would not be reduced. 

In connection with my service to the Department and to Canada, 
it is, I think, significant that each substantial promotion carried with it 
the responsibility of directing a reorganization of the branch of the ser- 
vice with which I was connected. This was true in 1912, in 1918 and in. 
1925. It is a further significant fact that in my twenty-four years’ 
service with the Department I have been so intensively engaged in these 
duties that I have never taken any statutory leave. 


(Sgd.) G, P. MackeEnzig. 


At the bottom of this is a statement signed by Mr. Cory:— 

This is a clear and definite statement of the facts of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
case as I understand the matter. I made the arrangements with Mr. 
Mackenzie all of which were approved by the then Minister. 

(Sed.) W. W. Cory. 
30/1/31. W.W.C. 


@. When Mr. MacKenzie was transferred to the position of Exploration 
and Development Officer of the Canadian Arctic, that was a new position that 
was created?—A. Yes. 

@. And I believe there is a letter or a memorandum there somewhere in 
which the Commission agreed to that, on the understanding that it would be 
only for a period of two years?—A. I do not know about the period. 

Q. I think it is document No. 17—A. No. 17, Mr. MacInnis, is an Order 
in Council. 

Q. I think there is a letter there, also a memorandum from the Civil 
Service Commission, June 10, 1925—A. This is a memorandum of the Com- 
missioners? 

i Q. Yes—A. Dated June 10, 1925, relative to the transfer of Mr. Mac- 
enzie:— 

As this transfer does not involve a promotion it will be quite regular, 
but in approving a living allowance I think it should be provided that any 
other expenses incurred by or for Mr. MacKenzie should be deducted 
from the living allowance. 

Mr. Simmins has discussed this case with the Deputy Minister, and I 
understand it is the intention of Mr. MacKenzie to retire in two years’ 
time, and the Department feels it would be doing him an injustice to 
deprive him of the benefit of his present living allowance, which is 
counted as part of his salary upon his retirement. 

For full information see Deputy Minister’s letter of February 14, 


1925. 
(Sgd.)  W.J.R—M.G.L. 


Q. cis there a further Minute in that file re the abolishment of the office? 
—A. There is a report to Council and an Order in Council creating the position 
on this file, but I do not see any— 

Q. August 13, 1981?—A. To what has that letter reference, Mr. McInnis? 

Q. I think it has a definite reference to the Commissioners’ stating that they 
would agree to the creation of the position, to the creation and classification, 
providing it was for a period of only two years?—A. That would not be 1931? 
[Mr. C. V. Putman.] 
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Q. No, that would be earlier?—A. Is that a letter from the Commission or 
from the Deputy Minister? 

Q. It is a Minute of the Civil Service Commission. You went over those 
files, Mr. Putman, and you have it in your mind now as to the conditions in 
reference to Mr. MacKenzie’s transfer, and the reason why his salary was con- 
tinued and living allowances the same in Ottawa as they were in the Yukon?— 
A. Yes, the Commissioners considered that in view of the agreement which was 
reached between Mr. MacKenzie and the Department it should be continued. 
_ Q. Now, that is the reason, I understand, why he was treated differently, 
in regard to superannuation reductions than other employees in the Civil Service 
in the Yukon?—A. I would not say that in view of the fact that the decision 
of the Commissioners has consistently been that people presently occupying a 
position in the Yukon should be superannuated on the basis of the deductions 
which have been made from their salary irrespective of this recent ruling of the 
Justice department. That has been their recommendation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why take the trouble to get rulings from the Justice department if they 
are disregarded?—A. Well, it was felt by the Commissioners that in justice 
to those people who had been making an abatement payment from their salary for 
a considerable period of years it was only fair that they should be retired on 
the basis of abatements that had been made, but that the new procedure was to 
apply to new appointees who would: know when they were appointed what to 
expect in the way of superannuation. 

Q. But that was not the situation with respect to the cases Mr. Black 
brought before this Committee. I have in mind a postmaster who is dead and 
whose estate is now being paid— —A. of course that is not up to the Civil 
Service Commission. The Civil Service Commission might make that recom- 
mendation but it is Treasury Board that finally decides this thing. 

Q. Wait a minute, Mr. Putman. Treasury Board functions on the basis 
of the recommendation the Civil Service Commission, does it not?—A. No. 

Q. Under the ruling of the Justice department the question turns whether 
the living allowance is part of the compensation or not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that correct?—A. Probably I had better go into the history of how 
the Civil Service Commission— 

Q. Just let me stick with one point at a time. Is it not correct, that the 
ruling of the Justice department is to the effect that where the living allowance 
is necessarily incidental to the compensation, and is treated as part of the com- 
pensation, being a fixed amount annually or monthly, then it is part of the com- 
pensation for superannuation purposes? Is not that, Mr. Putman, the effect of 
the ruling of the Justice department?—-A. I would rather put it the other way, 
Mr. Chairman, that the effect of the ruling of the Justice department is, that 
where an allowance is given because of high cost of living in a place defined it 
forms part of superannuation. 

Q. Well, I am sorry but I do not think that is a correct interpretation of 
the Justice department ruling. Let me assume for a moment that my inter- 
pretation of it is correct, because for the purpose of the point I have in mind it 
does not make any difference. The next point I want to deal with is the list of 
classifications as made by the Organization Branch of the Civil Service Com- 
mission?—A. And approved by the Commissioners, yes. 

Q.-And Treasury Board must base its Orders in Council on those classifica- 
tions?—A. Yes. 

Q. All right. 

Now, I turn to a list of classifications apparently made by the Organization 
Branch and approved by the Civil Service Commission in connection with civil 
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servants in the Yukon; and I find in this List, No. 1: a list of classes with 
allowances forming a part of compensation.—A. Yes 

Q. Now, in those cases there is no question that they get the superannuation 
on the basis of their salary plus living allowances?—A. No question at all. 

Q. Then I turn to List No. 2, again made by the Organization Branch and 
approved by the Civil Service Commission, and this shows a list of classes with 
allowances which are not part of compensation.—A. Yes. 

Q. And in that second list I find listed the people to whom Mr. Black had 
reference in the Yukon?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then it would appear to me that it is a matter which does not rest on 
the decision solely of Treasury Board as to whether or not these living allowances 
are to be included as part of the compensation, when your own classification 
says it is not—A. For the simple reason that the Commission have ruled in all 
of these cases that the present incumbents could not be treated in the manner 
laid down. 

@. But the civil servants to whom Mr. Black referred have been so treated? 
—A. Yes, but that was by Treasury Board, not by the Commission. The Com- 
mission’s recommendation was different. 


Hon. Mr. Buack: Where is that reeommendation? 


By the Charman: 

Q. I would like to see it, because certainly it never came before us.—A. Per- 
haps it is not a recommendation. 

Q. I thought the boot was on the other foot—A. A ruling signed by the 
three Commissioners when a number of these cases were before the Commission- 
ers, and the ruling of the Commission was this: 

Q. Give me the date first—A. This is a memorandum dated July 31, 1931, 
entered in the Minutes the 4th of August, 1931:— 

While approving of the above recommendation I am personally not 
in favour of disregarding the implied contract made with those employees 
from whose salary cheque there has been a deduction of 5 per cent from 
the living allowance to be counted as a contribution to the superannuation 
fund. In my opinion the ruling of the Department of Justice should not 
affect the present incumbents but only apply to future appointments. 

(Sdg.) W.J.R. 

Q. Well, now, is that a memorandum endorsed on the bottom of the ruling 
of the Justice department—A. No, that was in the memo. in which— 

Q. It refers to something, you say, which precedes it?—A. It refers to the 
preparation of a report to Council sending up certain classes to make the change 
as ruled by the department of Justice. 

Q. Yes. Now, then, the ruling which precedes that memo., or on which that 
memo. is made, is the only thing which would go to Treasury Board?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that—-A. No, not quite, because in a report which was made to 
Treasury Board the Commission included this clause: — 

That the above new rates are to apply to all future appointments to 
the above positions. 


Q. Then, in that event, it would appear, although I have not had time to read 
that memorandum on which that note is endorsed—and I would lke an oppor- 
tunity to do so—that the Civil Service Commission in a memorandum to Treasury 
Board said, in view of the ruling of the Justice department, we think that living 
allowances should be part of compensation with respect to all civil servants who 
have been appointed prior to the date of this ruling and who have been con- 
tributing five per cent of the living allowance?—A. Right. 

Q. Well, then, why should they endorse on the bottom of it words to that 
effect?—-A. To make that effective. They were recommending— 
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The Cuatrman: I think probably I will save a lot of time if I get from 
you the memorandum, and I will read it. I will come back to this a little later. 
Apparently one of two things has happened in this case, either the Civil Service 
Commission has misinterpreted the ruling of the Justice Department or Treasury 
Board have misinterpreted the memorandum of the Civil Service Commission, 
but wherever the slip is someone is suffering grievous injury. 


Mr. MacInnis: Then there was the Postmaster at Dawson, who was receiv- 
ing a salary of $6,000 for several years, and from which was deducted an amount 
for superannuation allowance. After his death his salary was divided into living 
allowance and salary. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will clear it up, Mr. MacInnis, a little later. 

Witness retired. 


WiurAM Foran, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Foran, you have been previously sworn. You are secretary of the 
Civil Service Commission?—A. I am. 

Q. At the request of this Committee there was prepared a document which 
purports to be details of the absences of the respective Civil Service Commis- 
sioners from their offices in Ottawa from July, 1926, to March, 1932, inclusive. 
Is this the memorandum or document which was prepared in accordance with 
the request of this Committee, and which you submitted to this Committee 
with a covering letter dated April 27, 19382, which I now show you?—A. It is. 

Q. Would you let me have that back, please? That letter reads:— 


Dear Mr. McEvoy,— 
That is the Clerk of this Committee. 


Enclosed is the statement asked for by Mr. Ernst showing the 
absences of the three Commissioners from July, 1926, to March, 1932. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. From what did you prepare that record, Mr. Foran?—A. Well, we pre- 
pared it from the daily Minutes kept by the Commission and also from the 
Attendance Book. I have them both here. I hope there has been no suggestion 
that anybody, any member of the staff, would be interested in sending to this 
Committee a statement that is inaccurate or that would be unfair to anybody. 

Mr. CuHeEvRIER: Nobody has suggested that. Why do you not just answer 
the questions put to you. ‘ 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Mr. Foran, just to come back to that particular phase, is there an 
Attendance Book kept at the offices of the Commission?—A. Yes. 
Q. And who keeps it, under whose supervision is 1t kept?—A. Miss Saunders. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And was this prepared by Miss Saunders under your direction as secretary 
of the Commission?—A. It was. I would just like to explain how the daily 
Minutes of the Commission are kept. 

In the Minutes, the presence, or absence, of the Commissioners is noted. 
Copies of these Minutes are sent daily to the Commissioners. They are examined 
by them. At our full Board Meetings on Tuesdays and Thursdays the Chairman 
asks the question,—Are the Minutes correct? When the two other Commissioners 
concur I then sign the Minutes, and only then. Now, if there is any question 

[Mr. Wm. Foran.] 
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as to the attendance of Commissioners that would be the time and the place to 
ask that a Minute be corrected. Now, we can cnly assume that these Minutes 
are correct. and it was from this Minute Book, which they do not sign but 
in which their presence or absence is noted, that that statement was made up. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. That covers only the days on which there are meetings of the Board?—A. 
That covers every day. 

@. Do you mean to say, Mr. Foran, that every day there is a check held on 
the Commissioners themselves by some inferior officer?—A. We keep daily 
Minutes. The theory upon which we work, or practice, or whatever you like to 
rall it, is that there are daily Minutes kept, in which’ the presence of the Com- 
missioners is noted. 

Q. How is that kept?—A. It is kept in the Minute Section. 

@. Show me how that is kept? 

Mr. Ernst: Show him a typical Minute. 

The Witness: Here is a copy of our daily Minutes showing those present. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. I want to get the system. I am not suggesting that these things are not 
right, but I want to know how it is done.—-A. I would like to suggest that they 
are kept very accurately. 

Mr. Tremsiay: I challenge the accuracy of this— 

The CHAIRMAN: One at a time, please. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Mr. Foran, when vou take a daily Minute, for instance take Monday, 
the Board does not sit on Monday, but on ‘Tuesday you present to the Board 
Monday’s Minute for approval?—A. On Tuesday morning the Minutes of the 
previous day are sent in to each of the Commissioners. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


@. The Minutes of what?—A. Of the day before. As I say all files do not 
come before the full Board, as has been explained several times before. The 
files go first to the desk of the Commissioner who is in charge of the depart- 
ment concerned, then they are taken to the other Commissioner, and when they 
are approved by the three, the files come to the Minute Section for entry in 
the Minutes. 

@. Quite so, but is there any place—of can you tell me which one of the 
Commissioners was absent, say on the 14th of August last, can you tell me that? 
--A. The Minutes should show that, yes. 

Q. Well, would they show that?—A. They wil! show it, because, as I have 
explained to you, there is a Minute kept every day of the Commission’s work, 
but they only meet and hold meetings twice a week. 

Mr. Ernst: From the records we have, they were all present on the 14th 
August last with the exception of Commissioner MacTavish. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


@. On the Monday morning there is no Board meeting?—A. No, but there 
is a Minute of the day kept. 

Q. The Minutes of what? Of the work performed by you?—A. By the 
Commission. 

@. Who does that?—A. The Minute Section. 

A. Well, who does that, Mr. So and So, or Mr. So and Soitseds Miss Saunders. 
[Mr. Wm. Foran. ] 
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@. How does she find out whether Commissioner Tremblay or Dr. Roche 
was in Ottawa on the Monday morning, what shows that?—A. The files coming 
in will show that. If they are not approved by the three, she inquires whether 
the Commissioner not signing is absent, and then the Attendance Book shows 
that he was not at the office. 

(). Then the only check you have on the attendance of the Commissioners 
is whether there is a notation on the file to the effect that the Commissioner 
was there that day?—A. Quite so. You have the Minutes. 

Q. So that if there was no notation on the file for a particular day by a 
certain Commissioner, you are led, or the Clerk in charge would probably be led, 
to believe that the to Ti was not there on that day, is that fight?—A. 
That is clear. 

Q. Well, then, is thats conclusive evidence that he was, or was not, there? 


Mr. Ernst: That is very easy. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

@. I want to find out. Now, then, this memorandum that has been submitted 
has been prepared exactly in the way you have said, from the files?—A. No, from 
the Minutes. 

@. And the Minutes have been prepared?—A. And examined by the 
Commissioners daily. 

Q. Please. This return here, Mr. Foran, has been prepared from the Minutes, 
is that right?—A. It has been prepared from the only records that were main- 
tained of the absences of the Commissioners. 

Q. Now, then, what are those records?—-A. The Minutes which were checked 
against the Attendance Book. 

Q. Very well, let me go back. If you will only answer in the way in which 
I put the question we will get along so much better—A. Do you not think we 
are entitled to answer in our own way. 


Mr. BowMan: Surely he is entitled to answer in his own way. 


The CuHarrMAN: Mr. Chevrier is entitled to an answer to his question. If 
the witness wishes to add anything, to explain his answer, he is at perfect liberty 
to do so. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. You have just said that you have prepared this return from the only 
records that are available in the Commission?—A. I have just said— 

Q. And you have further said that the books that you have before you 
there are two books of record. Now, then, as I understand it from what you 
said a moment ago this document has been prepared by a clerk who has access 
to the Minutes, and from the Minutes has gone back to the files to see whether 
there was any notation of the Commissioner’s presence on a certain day, and if 
there was no notation on the files, consequently then you were to assume that 
that Commissioner was not there on that day,—Now was that the process?— 
A. These Minutes are all examined and concurred in by the Commissioners and 
their presence or absence is noted in these Minutes. Now, what better record 
could we have? 

Q. I am not questioning you as to the authority——A. Your involved ques- 
tions,—I am answering you the way in which I think is fair. 

Q. All right, go ahead, give me your answer.—A. I have given you my 
answer. 

Q. I want to get from this witness—and I will get it if I have to stay here 
until September, and if the witness would not be so loquacious but would answer 
to the point then we would be all right—an answer to my questions.—A. I am 
no more loquacious than you are. 


[Mr. Wm. Foran.] 
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The CHAIRMAN: I quite agree with Mr. Chevrier, that if he asks a ques- 
tion the witness should answer the question as briefly as possible, but in justice 
to the witness, where Mr. Chevrier asks a question which involves more than one 
point at one time, the witness must, of necessity, answer it by something other 
than an affirmative or a negative, in order to make his position clear to the Com- 
mittee. 

The Witness: Mr. Chevrier sets up a theory— 

Mr. Cuevrier: All right, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to ask this witness 
any further questions. 

The Wrrness: You set out on the theory that this statement is inaccurate, 
and because I counter that theory vou think that I am loquacious. 

Mr. CHevrier: I have not said anything of the kind. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Mr. Foran, in your opinion as secretary of this Commission, is the record 
which you have presented to this Committee accurate?—A. I would say—Yes. 
Mr. Cuevrter: I have no reason to doubt that. I wanted to see how it was 
made up. , 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. Mr. Foran, when the Commissioners have their meetings is it stated in 
the Minutes whether they are absent or present?—A. Yes. Those Minutes are 
examined every day by the Commissioners. 

Q. At every meeting they had?—A. Exactly. They examine those and they 
see who are marked as present. Now, if they are in town that day there is no 
reason why they should not send in to the secretary and say they want that 
changed, or when the Minutes come before the full Board ask that the change be 
made. We assume that having had no objection from the Commissioners that 
these Minutes are accurate. Then the Minutes are signed by the Chairman and 
myself, showing that the other two Commissioners have concurred in them. 


B y the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Foran, who keeps the Attendance Book?—A. Miss Saunders. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Mr. Foran, have there been many occasions on which any one of the three 
Commissioners have challenged the Minutes as presented to them on the two days 
of each week when they sit as a body?—A. I cannot recall any occasion. 

Q. So that those must be accurate?—A. That is what I say. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. In any event, Mr. Foran, assuming there might be the odd mistake, they 
are at least substantially accurate?—A. As a matter of fact, a very complete file 
of Minutes is put there for the Commissioners to sign before we file those 
Minutes. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Subject to human error?’—A. Subject to human error, yes. And it may be 
that the Commissioners when they are away from the office are away on duty, 
but they do not report to the Secretary what they are doing. 

Q. No suggestion of that at all?—A. I simply want to say that that state- 
ment was prepared in accordance with the records which we keep of the absences 
of the Commissioners. 


Witness retired. 
[Mr. Wm. Foran.} 
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ELsig SAUNDERS, Sworn. 
By the Chairman: 

@. Miss Saunders, what is your official position with the Civil Service Com- 
mission?—-A. Supervisor of personal services. 

@. And, as such, is it part of your duty to keep a book which has been 
produced before us by the Secretary known as the Attendance Book?—A. There 
are four Attendance Books in the Commission, two on the first floor and two on 
our floor; and we keep the one that is attached to the Secretary’s office. 

@. Do you keep the Attendance Book in which the attendances or absences 
of the respective Civil Service Commissioners is recordedi?—A. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Q. And is that the book which is before you there, that very book?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anything to identify it? Is there anything on the front of it? 
What is pasted on the outside cover?—A. “Miss Saunders, Attendance Book, 
October 17, 1931, to—’. It just happened to be for that period. 

@. And what is the method by which you make the entries in that book as 
to whether or not a Commissioner is or is not present at his office in Ottawa on 
any particular date?—-A. We never make an entry as to whether a Commissioner 
is absent, but we mark in the book at the side here which Commissioners we 
know to be present. We know that, because I see the Commissioners in the 
course of my work, or because files which have been tied up in their rooms come 
out through the day with the signatures on them, and if we have any doubt at 
all as to whether a Commissioner would be there or not we go to his room and 
inquire. 

Q. When you say “If we have any doubt”, what would cause the doubt would 
be because files do not come out from him or you have not seen him?—A. Well, 
both of these things. 

@. Then I can take 1t, Miss Saunders, that in each case where you yourself 
were not satisfied with the presence of a Commissioner at his office in Ottawa on 
any particular day you take the means to verify it before you mark him absent? 
—A. Yes. 

~Q. And the means which you take is to go to his office and inquire as to 
whether or not he had been at his office that day?—-A. Yes, to his secretary there. 

Q. Now, then, when do you make the entry in the Attendance Book, at the 
end of each day?—A. The beginning of the next day. The book comes in to me at 
nine o’clock and it is left on my desk until 9.15 for the late arrivals to sign, and 
at 9.15 we mark down at the bottom of the page, in red, all the people who are 
away that day. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. That is the previous day?—A. No, the people who are away that day, 

so that they cannot come in—not that we are suspecting them, but just to keep 

the book accurately, and then I turn back to the day before and mark the people 

who were away. I then put in the Commissioners’ attendance, and by that time 
that day is complete, and I know, or enquire whether they have been there. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, do the Minutes of the Civil Service Commission come before you? 
—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. And do they come before you daily?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who prepares them, the secretary or you?-——A. They are prepared under 
my direction. 

Q. In your branch?—A. In my own room. 

Q. So that you are the person directly charged, or immediately charged, if 
I may put it, with the preparation of the Minutes?—A. Exactly. 

[Miss Elsie Saunders.] 
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Q. And then, I presume, having prepared them you take them to the secre- 
tary for his approval, or something of that kind, before they go to the Com- 
missioners?—A. Well, as a rule, they go straight into the Commissioners. The 
secretary does not see them. They are simply a record of the files that have 
come to my attention. 

Q. They go direct, though, to the Commissioners?—A. They go direct to 
the Commissioners. 

Q. And then on those occasions twice a week when the Board meets the 
secretary deals with them as he has outlined here this morning?—A. I do not 
go to the Board meetings, not unless there is nobody else there to take the 
Minutes. 

By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Miss Saunders, have you seen this document?—A. Vis! Mr. Chevrier, 
I had'it made up. 

Q. Will you tell me whether that was made up from the Attendance Book 
or from the Minutes?—A. It was made up from the Attendance Book. 

Q. I thought so, when I was told a moment ago that it was made up from 
the Minutes.—A. It was made up from the Attendance Book and then checked 
from the Minutes. 

Q. I knew it was not done in that way—— 


Mr. Ernst: She has just said it was checked from the Minutes. 


The Witness: We found a few days, I should say perhaps twelve or 
fifteen, where no entry had been made at the side, evidently through an over- 
sight. You see, the Commissioners do not sign and we just mark that on for 
our own information, and where we found a day where there was not an entry we 
went to the Minutes, and in some cases we found it and we scratched out that day, 
and in one or two cases we found the Commissioners absent. 

@. And, so far as humanly possible, this statement is correct?—A. As far 
as I have any record. 

. And it may be subject to any error or omission, made absolutely in 
good faith?—A. Yes, Mr. Chevrier. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I might have to ask Miss Saunders a 
question, but in the meantime I would like to address a question or two to 
Dr. Roche, Chairman of the Commission, first, if I am in order. 


By Mr. MacInns: 


@. In your expense account, Dr. Roche, there is just one item, from 1926 
to 19382, attending the Citizens’ Research Institute at Toronto.—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember the date you left Ottawa and the date of your return, 
or do you remember how many days you were there?—-A. Well, only one day, 
at the conference. 

Q. The voucher for the account is November 6, transportation Ottawa to 
Toronto, November 7, attending convention, Citizens’ Research Institute, and 
then November 10, berth, Toronto to Ottawa. Now, on the 8th and 9th of 
November, were you in Ottawa or in Toronto, do you remember?—A. I do not 
know. I think it was on Friday the conference was held, and I went up on 
Thursday night’s train; I think I came back on the Sunday night’s train. 

Q. You are pretty sure it was at the week-end, anyway?—A. I am pretty 
sure it was the week-end, anyway. 

Q. It was a week-end? Well, that would account, Miss Saunders, for that, 
because it says in Dr. Roche’s attendance here, November 7 and 8. If he was 
away on the week-end, it would not be noted on here. 


Mr. Ernst: Subject to 
[Miss Elsie Saunders.] 
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Miss SAUNDERS: Sunday would not be noted unless it was carried from 
one day to another. Possibly, Mr. Chevrier, it will interest you to know 
how the minutes are made up for the days that the Board does not meet, if I 
could explain that. : 

Mr. CuHeEvrier: I am satisfied with what you said. 


Mr. Bowman: I am just wondering what explanation the doctor would 
have about his managing to get $22.50 in six years. Were you sick, or some- 
thing, Doctor? 

Dr. Rocue: I had an awful “ blow-out.” 

The CHAIRMAN: I think somebody gave us the key before. I think they 
said they had a hard time to get the Doctor to take the money. 

Mr. Ernst: I had the return made by Miss Saunders, or by the secre- 
tary, of the absences of the Commissioners, and I have tabulated it for each 
year. | 

Mr. Bowman: I ask, Mr. Chairman, that this memorandum be filed. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is placed on record, but subsequent objection being 
taken to it, I wanted to prove formally how it was obtained. Do you want it 
printed? 

Mr. Bowman: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: That will be done, Mr. Clerk, please. 

Mr. Ernst: I have tabulated the various years in order to facilitate the 
work of the committee. I should like to read that tabulation so it will go into 
the record. 

Dr. MacTavisu: Before it is read, I wish to say that I wish in my turn 
to challenge that record, and I understand from Mr. Tremblay he also wishes 
to challenge it. 

The CHAIRMAN: We shall give you ample opportunity, Dr. MacTavish. 


Mr. Bowman: Then, I understand, Mr. MacTavish and Mr. Tremblay, 
that you both desire to challenge the records of your own office? 

Mr. TREMBLAY: Quite. 

Mr. Ernst: For 1926. This is for the period from July to the end of 
December. Absences, Dr. Roche, 16 days; Commissioner Tremblay, 31 days; 
Commissioner MacTavish, 65 days; 1927, the calendar year, Dr. Roche, 38 
days; Commissioner Tremblay, 43 days; Commissioner MacTavish, 149 days; . 
1928, again I am using the calendar year, Dr. Roche, 56 days; Commissioner 
Tremblay, 31 days; Commissioner MacTavish, 121 days; 1929, Dr. Roche, 
29 days; Commissioner Tremblay, 38 days; Commissioner MacTavish, 131 
days; 1930, Dr. Roche, 38 days; Commissioner Tremblay, 21 days; Commis- 
sioner MacTavish, 121 days; 1931, Dr. Roche, 27 days; Commissioner Trem- 
blay, 46 days; Commissioner MacTavish, 109 days; 1932, three months ending 
March 31, Dr. Roche, 3 days; Commissioner Tremblay, 10 days; Commissioner 
MacTavish, 30 days. A total for the period of 5 years 9 months; for Dr. Roche, 
207 days; Commissioner Tremblay, 220 days; Commissioner MacTavish, 726 
days. 

The CHAIRMAN: If that is the end of your tabulations, will you permit me 
to ask Miss Saunders a question. Miss Saunders, I presume that the record of 
attendance that you gave, and on which you have given evidence this morning, 
would include the Commissioners’ regular holidays, would it not? 

Miss SAUNDERS: We enter only the days they are present; we do not do 
record of why they are away. It includes Dr. MacTavish’s illness too you see. 

Mr. Ernst: I appreciate that. 

Miss SaunpEerS: We only enter the days they are present; we do not do 


anything with the absences at all. 
[Miss Elsie Saunders. ] 
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Mr. Ernst: There is one other question I should have asked you. Are 
the dates that you show from December Ist to 10th inclusive? 

Miss SaunpeERS: Yes, I think so, Mr. Ernst. 

Mr. Ernst: Inclusive. 

Miss Saunpers: Yes, I think it is. 

Mr. Cuevrier: These are simply the working days, I suppose, or do they 
include Sundays? 
Mr. Ernst: You will find they include Sundays, if you work it back from 
one day to another, and taking both inclusive. 
Miss SAUNDERS: Sundays come into it. 
Mr. Ernst: If you take a case like this, from the Ist to the 18th, it would 
include Sundays. 
Mr. Cuevreipr: Take on the first page, the month of July, MacTavish, 
2 to 5, 9 to 12, 16 to 19, 23 to 26. That looks like three days—— 
Mr. Ernst: That might include a Sunday there. 
Miss Saunpers: It might include Sundays several times. I do know 
any one Sunday, but if there was a Friday or Saturday, and he was back in 


his office Monday, we would not put Sunday in because it was made for their 
working days in the week. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I do not want te get into an argument. I am quite satis- 
fied this must be right, subject to the ordinary errors. No man is absolutely 
correct. 

Miss Saunpers: It might include a Sunday, when it shows from one day 
to another. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I want to find out right there, we have two and three days 
all along and can you say whether it 1s week-ends or what? 

Miss SaunpErRS: It may be a week-end. Without checking up on the 
calendar, I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Cuevrier: A number of Sundays may be included. 

Miss SaunpmRS: Yes, they might. 

Mr. Cueverer: Saturday afternoon? 

Miss SauNpDERS: We count Saturday a full day. 

Mr. Ernst: I am quite satisfied a day like December 28th, of course, 
would not be a Sunday, but where you give a period from one day to another 
it might include a Sunday or may not, according to where Sunday falls in the 
calendar period. 

Miss SAUNDERS: Yes. 

Mr. Ernst: Now, Mr. Chairman, the above tabulation has been put on 
the record. If you will take the period five years and nine months and check 
Dr. Roche’s absence, 207 days during that period, Commissioner Tremblay’s 
220, I personally think that that time was reasonable in both cases, and it does 
not warrant any inquiry on the part of the Committee, but I am in the hands 
of the Committee. . 

The Cuatrman: I have no desire to inquire into it. 

Mr. Curveier: Unless the Commissioner does. 

Mr. Ernst: As far as those two Commissioners go, I do not think the 
absence is at all unreasonable for any one year. I find Commissioner Tremblay 
was only absent 31 days the first year. 

Dr. RocHe: I would just make one general statement. I am never absent 
from my office except on my holidays and through illness. 

[Miss Elsie Saunders. ] 
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Mr. Ernst: I do not think they warrant any inquiry in either one of those 
two cases of Dr. Roche and Mr. Tremblay. 

The Cuarrman: Are all members of the Committee satisfied? That dis- 
poses then of the Chairman of the Commission and Mr. Tremblay. 

Mr. Bowman: I do not think it does. I think we should have some explana- 
tion from Mr. MacTavish. 

The CHatrMan: You did not hear my statement. I said that disposes 
of the Chairman of the Commission and Mr. Tremblay. 

Mr. Vauutance: Mr. Tremblay was going to challenge the statement. 
Probably he is challenging the 220 days that are placed against him. Why should 
we deprive him of that? 

Mr. Ernst: We are not depriving him of anything. I am merely saying 
I did not feel there was any grounds for enquiring into it. 

Mr. Vatuance: Is Commissioner Tremblay in the room? If Commissioner 
Tremblay is satisfied to let it go, all right. 

The CHairmMan: Commissioner Tremblay, one member of the Com- 
mittee has suggested that the absences of Dr. Roche and yourself were such 
that he considered them reasonable and did not desire to enquire into them. 
Another member of the committee suggested on the other hand, that you said 
you desired to challenge the accuracy of the number of days that you were 
absent. In view of the committee’s attitude in connection with the matter, 
do you wish to challenge them, or do you wish to make any comment in con- 
nection with the matter? 

Mr. Trempusy: Well, I am not interested in that. 

The CratrMan: That disposes of Commissioner Tremblay. 

Mr. Ernst: I do feel, in view of the very large number of days in which 
Dr. MacTavish is recorded as having been absent, that there should be an 
enquiry into it, as part of our duty. 

The CuatrMan: What would you like done, Mr. Ernst? 

Mr. Ernst: I should like to have Dr. MacTavish called. 

The CHatrMan: I think, in fairness to Dr. MacTavish, we should proceed 
in this way: before being called, Dr. MacTavish, to deal with this matter, do you 
desire to submit any evidence in respect to it, either through yourself or by any 
other witness? 

Dr. MacTavisH: I rose a few moments ago to speak to you, but you were 
engaged in questioning Mr. Bowman. I suggested to Mr. Ernst that my secretary 
and the head messenger be called so that they would be here; but he said I 
could say that later on. JI said then that they could be got here while this was 
going on, and he still maintained that I could get them later. I would be glad 
if my secretary and head messenger were called. 

Mr. Ernst: Before you give any evidence yourself? 

Dr. MacTavisu: I would like them to be here. 

The CHatrMAN: Before you give any evidence? 

Dr. MacTavisH: I should like to have them present. 

The CuHatrMAN: Mr. Daley, will you telephone to those parties? 


Dr. MacTavisu, recalled. 


The Cuairman: Now Dr. MacTavish, I think it only fair that you should 
be given an opportunity to make any statement or give any evidence you wish 
in connection with the matter before you are questioned by members of the 

49322—52 [Dr. N. MacTavish. ] 
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Committee. Is there any statement or evidence in connection with this business 
that you care to give?—A. I would like, if I might, Mr. Chairman, to remind 
you that Commissioner Tremblay rose to make a protest as to the accuracy of 
the Minutes. I should like him to be asked to explain just what he meant, then. 

Mr. Bowman: You go ahead with your own story, first. 

Mr. Ernst: With reference to yourself. 

The CuatrMaAn: I will see he is called, if you want him called. 

The Wirness: I find, on challenging the accuracy of them, I can give you 
one or two instances——I went over them briefly, and when I got to two or three 
that were obviously wrong I did not go any farther. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I think you ought to go over them all from top to bottom.—A. That 
is enough to show that they are not accurate. In August 1928, I find, sir, that I 
am credited with being present. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What year?—A. August, 1928. This is the record which, I presume, 
is the same as the copy of what is filed here. 
Q. Yes.—A. It shows I was in attendance. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. On what date?—A. My first absence is the 7th. Between that and the 
18th, as it shows here, I was on a trip to New Brunswick, so that I was I am 
not rated as being absent, but I was away. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 

Q. You were away from what date there?—A. I was away, the record shows, 
from the 12th to the 18th. 

Mr. Ernst: No, it does not. 

Mr. MacInnis: From the Ist to the 18th? 

Mr.. Ernst: No. 

The Wirness: But the other record of my trip down there is the record 
I have at that time when I was down 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. The record here shows you absent on August 7, from August 10 to the 
14th, on the 27th and again on the 31st. 
an Cuevrier: If I might suggest this. Suppose we ask him if the 7th 
Is rignt. 
By Mrs Hrnst- 


Q. It shows you being absent from August 10 to 14, on August 27, and 
on August 31. Now, wherein does the inaccuracy lie?—A. That I was not here. 
I was absent from the 12th to the 18th on a trip to New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
Moncton, Saint John; and I think at that time—it does not show here, but I was 
at Woodstock, N.B. I made several trips down there. That shows I was down 
there; but my absence is not charged or indicated there. 

Q. Now, is there any date on which you are shown as being absent on which 
you were actually present?—A. No, I have not challenged that; I have not got 
the record. | | 
~ Q. Your point is, you were absent more than the record shows in August, 
1928.—A. I say, that the record is not accurate as to my presence. 
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@. And your reason for saying that is you were absent more than the record 
shows in August, 1928——A. I was absent when it says I was present. 

Q. In other words, more than the record shows for that particular month.— 
A. Well, I was absent. 

@. You were given credit for being there when you were not there—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In giving that evidence this morning, are you speaking from some record, 
or are you relying on your memory?—A. Not on my memory. 

Q. You are speaking from what?—A. From the record that is here of my 
expense account. I checked it down here. I remember the trip that I took, and 
I was down there on three different occasions. This occasion may have been 
the time of the Legion convention. 

@. The record there that you are speaking from, I understand, is a record 
of your expense account for the month of August, 1928—A. Yes. 

@. And that record of your expense account shows that you were absent 
from August 12 to 18 inclusive?—A. Yes. 

(. Is that expense account one of the records of the Commission that you 
are referring to?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or is it something else?—A. Yes. In the records here I find— 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Would you produce that record, Dr. MacTavish?—A. I think you have a 
copy of it. 
The CHatrmMan: There were copies of all expense accounts filed with the 
Secretary and Mr. MacInnis. , 
The Witness: This is a copy, approved by our accountant. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


~— Q. Was that in August, 1928?—A. August, 1928. 

Q. The voucher here shows June, 1928, sleeping car, Montreal, St. John, 
New Brunswick.—A. Probably I have got June instead of August, because I 
made three trips down there. 

Q. This is June 12 to 18. 


Mr. Ernst: It is rather important. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. What one are you talking about, Dr. MacTavish. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Get one thing clear—A. I might have got those mixed up. 
The CuarrMANn: Is there not an expense account for August? 
‘Mr. MacInnis: Yes. August 20, 21. 
The CuairmMan: Is there anything from about the 12th to the 18th? 
Mr. MacInnis: No. 
The CuatrmMan: Apparently it is not entirely right, then. 
Mr. Ernst: May I see that expense account, Mr. MacInnis? 
Mr. MacInnis: Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Your expense is filed for August, 1928, and it shows you having been to 
Toronto on the 20th and 21st——A. I have not checked over those. 
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Q. It makes no reference to what you have just given in evidence. Perhaps 
this record is incorrect. 


Mr. MacInnis: He is correct if he changes to the month of June. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us take a look, gentlemen, at this record of attendance, 
approved by the Commission, until we see the record for June, 1928, produced 
by the Commission, approved by the secretary, Miss Saunders, and it shows 
Dr. MacTavish’s absence in June, 1928, from the 9th to 11th inclusive, and 
from the 13th to 16th inclusive, obviously, the 12th being Sunday. So that this 
record, apparently, is the record as checked with the voucher.—A. I had the 
three numbers, and I have got the dates. I will get that, but I will take another 
one. I thought I just took two. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Would you explain how you made this mistake? 

Mr. Ernst: This is rather a serious matter to come and challenge a record 
like that. 

By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Will you kindly explain to the Committee just how you make this mistake, 
about August 12 to 18?—-A. Well, Mr. Bowman, this was done very hurriedly last 
night, after I got this. I did not have time to study it carefully. 

Q. You started to prove it was wrong—A. I have made a note here, and I am 
trying to tell you I transferred it wrong. There is nothing wrong with it except 
those dates do not agree. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Explain to us what it is you have there, whether it is August or June. 


Does it show?—A. Well, it probably does. 
Q. What does it show? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It probably does not tell the days you were absent. Let us get it accurate. 
—A. May I take another? 


By Mr. Ernst: 
@. No finish this one——A. Well, I reckoned that out. I would like to go 
over it. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. In the case which you have given us now, where you say it was August, 


it should be June. You know, we must get our records correct.—A. Yes, we have 
to have those right. On August the 20th,—my mistake. It was in the year 1929. 


Mr. Ernst: Yes, in August 1929. 
The Cuairman: Let me get that. I think the witness should be given the 
opportunity of making any statement he wants before he is questioned on it. 


The Wirness: On August 20, 1929, it shows that I was in New Brunswick 
on that date. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, wait, Dr. MacTavish. To what are you referring? You say, it 
shows?—A. That I was in New Brunswick. 

Q. What shows that?--A. The record of my expense account. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. What does it show?—A. It shows that I was on a trip to New Brunswick 
starting August the 20th. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Commencing August 20, 1929?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes?-A. Five days is the time according to the expense account. 

@. The expense account, in front of you, Doctor, shows that you were absent 
from August the 20th,—A. The date is August 20, five days. 

. For five days commencing August 20?—A. I cannot swear whether it is 
before or after, whether the 20th was the end of it or the beginning, but I have 
no doubt it is the beginning. 

Q. That is, the expense account you are reading shows that you were absent 
on a trip to New Brunswick for five days?—A. Yes. 

Q. Either commencing or ending on the 20th August, 1929?—A. It would be 
in that vicinity. The point I make is that there are no charges of absences that 
would coincide with that. 

Q. Well, now, just a moment, Doctor, until we see. The record here filed by 
the officers of the Commission show you were absent in August, 1929, from the 
22nd to the 24th inclusive. 

Mr. Ernst: And from the 15 to the 17. 

‘The CHAIRMAN: Inclusive. 

Mr. Ernst: And on the 9th and 10th. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us take those dates around where he is speaking. All right, Doctor?— 
A. I just call attention to that as an apparent inaccuracy. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Dr. MacTavish, I have your expense account for August, 1929, under 
my hand, and that expense account reads as follows:— 
August 20, to expenses inquiry in New Brunswick, 5 days at $15. 


It does not say anything as to what days you were in New Brunswick. The date 
that that shows, is that the date on which the expense account was actually 
made up—is that it?--A. I presume so. I cannot remember now, but my 
secretary makes this up. It might have been five days before or after. 

Q. No, no; you would not make up your expense account in advance?—A. I 
make it up always after. 

Q. It would be made up after you came back?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And the expense account would bear the date on which it was actually 
made up?—A. I presume that is correct. 

Q. And it bears date August 207—A. Yes. 

@. And you claim five days’ expenses in it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, now, that does not show that you were absent from the offices of 
the Commission on August 20, it proves you were there on August 20, does it 
not?—-A. Why does it? 

Q. Well, if it was actually made up on August 20, you were there when 
it was made up. Your Secretary would not make it up in your absence.—A. 
But it is not the time it was handed in. It represents the time I was away. 

Q. Five days, yes; but it does not purport to say you were there on any 
particular day.—A. It would represent five days . 

Q. Which five days?—A. And the 20th would be one of them. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. What?—A. The 20th would be one of them. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Dr. MacTavish, is it not a fact that the expense account on the con- 
trary shows the date on which it was made up rather than the days of absence? 
—A. Pardon me, no. It is the days of absence. 

Q. Take that expense account and tell me what does it prove?—A. This is 
the same expense account. 

Q. Well, where does it show your absence?—A. It shows on August 20 I 
was in New Brunswick. 

Q. It does not prove, does it, whether you were away from the 15th to the 
20th or the 20th to the 24th?—A. You ought to know I cannot make a trip 
down to St. Join, New Brunswick, and Lack again and do any work at all and 
do it in the time described here. 

@. And you know, Dr. MacTavish, that I am merely asking how many 
days that expense account represents that you were absent from the offices of 
the Commission?—A. Because those are the days I was away. 

@. Which days?—A. Including the 20th in the five days. 

@. From when to when were you away?—A. The point is, there is no five 
days here. 

Q. Just a moment. Which five days were you away?—A. Well, I am say- 
ing you can take any five days you like, including the 20th. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is, the 20th is either the 1st or the 5th, or the 20th is the last day 
of the five?—A. That is it, but it might be—— | 
Q. It might be in the middle?—A. Well, it might be, but that is the date. 


Mr. Bowman: It might be almost anything as far as I can figure out. 
The Witness: Well, now, Mr. Bowman, be fair. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Then take your evidence, it might be anything—A. No, it might not 
be anything. It might be the 20th August I was on that trip to New Brunswick. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. What time of the day did you leave?—A. Oh, well, I do not remember 
that. 

Q. You would leave naturally in the afternoon or in the morning?—A. 
Whichever was the most convenient. 

@. And you would probably be in the Commission ene in the morning. 
A. I might be, I do not know. 

@. And you get credit for attendance on the 20th as a consequence?—A. 
Not necessarily. 

@. Well, in the ordinary course of events——A. I am challenging 

Q. Just answer the question. If you leave in the afternoon you charge 
that as a day in your expense account, do you not?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Well, do you?—-A. It would be half a day, if I left in the afternoon. 

Q. I do not see any half days charged anywhere in your expense account. 
—A. Oh, yes, there are. 

Q. I come back again. When you challenge the accuracy of the Commis- 
sion’s records, what days were you absent in New Brunswick?—A. Five days. 
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Q. From when to when?—A. Mr. Ernst I cannot tell you what the five 
days were. What I say is, 1 am not charged with five days’ absence here and 
I was away for five days. 

Q. How far did you go that time in New Brunswick?—A. I went to, I 
think it was 

Q. You went as far as St. John and back, according to our records?—A. St. 
John. You see, there were three trips down there; I think this was the trip I 
took to Woodstock. 

Q. You expense account shows that you went from Ottawa to Montreal, and 
from Montreal to St. John and back again. That is all it shows——A. Well, if that 
is the date, and you will challenge me again that I should know; would you know, 
Mr. Ernst, does that happen to be the year that the Legion met in St. John? 

Mr. Bowman: You are giving the evidence, why are you asking Mr. Ernst 
about it? You are challenging the records of your own office? 

The Witngss: Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bowman: And you are challenging your own evidence. 

The Witness: I am challenging the dates. 

Mr. Ernst: My recollection—-if you are asking me, is that the Legion met 
in the election year, which is 1930. I may be wrong about the Legion Convention. 

The Witness: I have been down three trips, and one was to the Convention 
including an inspection, and IJ think the other year—I went two years—to Prince 
Edward Island. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. Well, this expense account shows you went as far as St. John and back 
again, does it not?—-A. Yes. 

Q. If you leave from here for St. John this afternoon, when do you get to St. 
John, in the ordinary course of affairs?—A. I do not know. 

@. Would you not get into St. John to-morrow?—A. If you left in the 
morning you could. 

(. If you left here this afternoon you would get into St. John to-morrow?— 
A. I guess you would, to-morrow afternoon. 

@. What is there to take five full days?—A. Pardon? 

@. What is there to take five full days? 


By Mr. Chevner: 
@. Did you do any work down there, Doctor, when you spent five days? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q@. I am asking, what is there in the expense account to prove,—apart from 
your bald statement, that you collected money for five days,—that you were 
away five days?—A. There is that for it. 

Q. Or any statement that would entitle you to the rate of $15 per day?—A. I 
have discretionary powers— 

Q. I do not ask about your discretionary powers?—A. You are adding to it, 

Q. I am not adding or taking away, I am asking you?—-A. I would discuss 
those accounts when we come to them, but I want to establish that this record of 
absences is not in keeping with the expense account before me. 

@. Well, Dr. MacTavish, you heard the evidence of Mr. Foran?—A. Yes. 

@. That your attendance was shown in the Commission’s Minutes?—-A. Yes. 

(. And he proved the Minutes absolutely showing you as being present on 
the dates or days—A. That would require some explanation. I think probably 
Dr. Roche could make it better than I. 
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Q. No, speak for yourself—A. I will speak for myself in this instance. 
Mr. CHEVRIER: Have we got the Minutes here? 
The CuatrrMan: No, I have sent for them. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Yes, Doctor?—-A. The attendances, as far as I am concerned,—and you 

may think this is extraordinary, probably it is extraordinary—but the attendance 

record, as far as I have known, has been only a book that is kept in the hall, an 
attendance book where the staff of the Civil Service Commission sign in and out. 

Q. Well, do you get Minutes from day to day?—A. I was voming to that. 

@. Just a moment. Do you get Commission Minutes every day’?—A. I do 
not see them. 

@. You do not see them?—A. No, but my secretary sees them and if there is 
anything that she thinks is exceptional she calls my attention to it. 

Q. And then do you hold a Board meeting once a week, and the Minutes 
from day to day are there shewn to you and approved by you or otherwise?—A. 
Twice a week. 

@. Where the Minutes from day to day are approved or objected to?—-A. The 
Minutes from day to day go through as a matter of course. 

Q. I did not ask you how they went through. Are they approved or objected 
to?—A. The are approved by the Chairman and Secretary. 

Q. Yes, but are they approved without being brought to the attention of 
the other two Commissioners?—A. The Chairman usually says, “Are the 
Minutes correct?” 

Q. Does he not always say, “ The Minutes are correct’’?—A. Well, when I 
am there he does. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Dr. MacTavish, suppose you were away for five days, from Monday 
to Friday, from the two weekly meetings, during your absence the other two 
Commissioners are present at those Board meetings. When you come back 
do you go over the Minutes of those meetings to see what has taken place 
during your absence?—A. I do not, but I have that privilege. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Do you mean to say, in answer to Mr. Vallance’s question, that you do 
nat go over the Minutes and find out what has happened in your absence?—A. I 
do not, unless my secretary calls my attention to something exceptional. 
Mr. Ernst: I presume you would not have a secretary unless you regard 
him or her as efficient?—-A. Why, no; and more than that, if she did not do that 
and I did it myself I might as well go over all the files twice. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. The files have nothing to do with the Minutes.—A. Oh, yes; the Minutes 
are a record of the files that have been dealt with by the Commissioners. 

Q. All the more reason why you, as a Commissioner, should know what 
took place in your absence.—A. My secretary would call anything peculiar to 
my attention, and I think, Mr. Bowman, I can call attention at this investigation 
to some peculiarities. I have refrained from doing it because, while they have 
not been asked—I did yesterday say it was a peculiar thing that—I did not 
use the word “ peculiarity.” I said I thought it was a singular thing that all the 
cases that were examined here were cases where Dr. Roche disaerited: Now, 
if there was a case 
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Q. Well, now, you are getting off at an entirely different tangent—aA. I 
am coming back to the Minutes. If there was a case where there was something 
exceptional, which my secretary thought was exceptional, she would call my 
attention to it. 

Q. Yes. What I understand you to say, in answer to Mr. Vallance is, that 
when you go away and subsequently return, you personally do not bother 
going over the Minutes to find out what has happened?—A. I do not think it is 
necessary. She would call my attention to it. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. In view of the fact that she did not call your attention to it, in August, 
1929, and the fact that this expense account of yours shows that you were 
five days gone, or some number of days gone, and which is not shown on your 
expense account—did your secretary draw your attention to that fact when 
you came back?—A. No, she probably did not know anything about it, did 
not notice it. 

Q. She did not know vou were gone?—A. Oh, yes, she knew I was gone. She 
did not know anything about the Minute, as to whether those Minutes were 
handed out, but I have asked the Chairman to call my secretary. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Were you aware, Doctor, that there was a check kept on the attendance 
of the Commission?—A. I did not know there was a check kept except 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. In other words, vou did not read the Minutes?—A. Oh, yes, I did. 
Q. Well, then, vou will know there was a check kept on the attendance of 
the Commissioners?—A. That is at the Board meetings, I thought it covered 
only the Board sittings. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. You knew there was a check kept in the office?—-A. That requires again, 
Mr. MacInnis, some explanation, and I think I am entitled to make it. The 
attendance record of the whole staff, supposedly, is kept in a book in the hall. 
Miss Saunders referred to it. I think she had one with her here. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is what has been called the Attendance Book.—A. That is the 
attendance book . Now, that contains, in red ink—I do not know how it started, I 
never asked—but the attendance of the Commissioners is put down there in red 
ink by someone, I do not know who does it. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. The attendance of the Commissioners?—A. The attendance of the Com- 
missioners is put down in red ink, not the attendance of others, and probably 
the one who does it—I do not know who does it— 

The CuHarrMAN: Miss Saunders said she did. 

The Witness: Well, probably Miss Saunders does. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. When did you first become aware of the fact that that was being done? 
—A. I became aware of that when I was told that I was being “watched.” 
Q. How long ago is that?—A. That was shortly after I came. I did not 


intend, Mr. Ernst, to say that. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


-Q. You would like to leave the impression with the Committee that you 
have been watched during the last five years?—A. If I had entertained that 
idea I would have complained about it in the Commission before. 


By Mroninst, 


Q. At any rate, you were put on your guard?—A. No, I was not. 

Q. You were told you were being watched?—A. I did not feel it was 
necessary. I went ahead just the same whether I was being watched or not; 
but I have been told that repeatedly. You must be fair with me. Nobody can 
say that I did anything to verify it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In view of that statement, Doctor, you swore here earlier this morning 
that you had no knowledge that any record of attendances of the Commissioners 
was kept; that is correct, is it not?—A. I do not think so. 

@. You don’t think you swore that this morning?—A. I do not think so, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Bless my soul, Doctor! You repeated it not once, but you said it 
at least five times——A. You will allow me this, that you will not give me a 
chance to amplify. I do not regard that as a record, that attendance book, but 
nevertheless there is in that book—and I have only looked at it three times in 
the six years I have been there— . 

Q. Just let us get it clear. We do want to get something definite on this 
record, and I want to be absolutely fair to you-——A. I think you do, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Q. You did swear here this morning—just let us take it by stages—that 
you had no knowledge that any record of the attendances of Commissioners was 
kept, did you not?—-A. The part, sir, that I did not— 

Q. Wait, please. Let us take it one step at a time. Did you or did you 
not swear to that in this Committee this morning?—A. If I did then— 

Q. Not, ‘“if,’—did you or did you not?—A. I did not. 

Q. All right. Now, then, Mr. Reporter A. I still urge, Mr. Chairman, 
that you did not give me a chance to finish, and I am not having a chance to 
finish now, and the record will show I had no chance to finish. 


Mr. MacInnis: I asked the question. 


The CHairMAN: I am going to bind this witness down to something, if it 
is the last thing I do in this Committee. I am going to get somewhere definite. 


The Witness: I am challenging the record, and I say,—what I mean to 
say is, if I said that all right—but what I mean to say is, if there is a record 
kept it was only the record in the hall that I know of. I did not regard that as 
any record. 

Q@. Let me see if you agree with me, then, in this: If you did swear before 
this Committee this morning that you did not know that a record of the attend- 
ances of Commissioners was kept, what you meant was, some record separate 
and distinct from the Attedance Book?—A. Yes. 

(). Now, that is definite, is it?--A. That is definite. 

Q. That 2s definite?—A. That is definite. 

@. And you told me that you looked at this attendance book from time to 
time?—A. Oh, no. 


The CHatRMAN: Just go back, Mr. Reporter, and read what he did say. 
Just a few questions back. 
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The Reporter (Reading): 


“A. You will allow me this, that you will not give me a chance to amplify. 
I do not regard that as a record, that attendance book, but nevertheless 
there is in that book—and I have only looked at it three times in the six 
years I have been there.—” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. So that you did know there was an attendance book, and you did 
look at it at least on three occasions? Now, this shows you have been there.— 
A. I saw that book possibly three times in that time. 

Q. That is what you said before; you looked in it three times——A. But I 
did not regard that as an attendance book for the Commissioners. 

Q. I am not suggesting that you did regard it as an attendance book for 
the Commissioners; but that is what you meant then this morning, what you 
have just now explained, when you said you did not know that a record of your 
attendance was being kept?—-A. Yes. 

‘@. And, combined with that, you had been warned as far back as 1926 
that you were being watched?—A. Yes. | 

@. So that I can summarize by saying, having been warned that you were 
being watched, as far back as 1926, knowing that there was an attendance book, 
having seen it on three occasions, you still did not regard that as any record of 
the attendance of Commissioners?—A. No. 

The CHairMAN: All right, that is what I want to get clear. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


@. On the three occasions on which you saw this attendance book, what 
prompted you to look at it; why did you want to look at it?—A. I looked at 
it to see how the staff signed in and out, and to see whether certain ones signed 
in and out, and to see certain absences, and I was quite surprised to see that 
certain ones did not sign at all; but, on the several occasions I looked, I noticed 
my name down as present, while others were not mentioned. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. And on the occasions you found your name there, did not you regard it 
as something important?—A. I did not regard it as a serious matter at all. It 
was never sanctioned by the Commission, never brought up before the Com- 
mission, during my time at any rate. 

Q. But you did know, apart from that, that the daily minute indicated 
whether you were present, or whether you were not?—A. No, I took it only as 
regards the board meetings. 

Q. Well, now, I ask you again, do you mean to say that you did not read 
the daily minutes of the Commission?—A. I say, Mr. Ernst, that I left that to 
my secretary, and she called my attention to anything that, to her, seemed 
irregular. 

@. Have you ever read the daily minutes of the Commission?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Well, now, did not you realize that those minutes contained a notation as 
to what Commissioners were present on that particular day?—A. I cannot say 
that I realized it. 

Q. Well, didn’t you?—A. No, I did not. What I was interested in was 
just the minutes—the proceedings. 

Q. You have never noticed that in the daily minutes?—A. No. 

Q. You were unaware of that until this morning?—A. I was surprised that 
they had that record this morning. 

Q. Although the daily minutes are read at every board meeting?—A. Oh, 


pardon me. 
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Q@. Oh, they are not read?—A. No. 

Q. Just asked if they are approved?—A. They go to the Commissioners 
for approval. We sign only minutes. Those are the ones that are brought 
before us and they are not incorporated in these daily minutes. 

Q. No, but you are asked at every board meeting, which you attend, whether 
you approve the daily minutes for the period which has elapsed since the last 
board meeting.—A. At any at which I am present. I am not objecting to those; 
I am saying that I did not know that that record was kept, in the minutes, of 
the attendance. Attendance was not ever discussed at the board. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. And do I understand you to say that you did not read the minutes?— 
A. I read the minutes that were called to my attention by my secretary as 
irregular, or for some other reason. 

Q. That is, in other words, you did not read the minutes yourself, but if 
your secretary called your attention to something that was irregular then you 
read that particular minute?—-A. The minutes, Mr. Bowman—lI think you are 
confused. 

Q. Please answer my question.—A. No, I did not read all the minutes, no. 

Q. All right, say so. And what you say further is that this record of attend- 
ance that is being kept, and which has been produced, was never sanctioned by 
the Commissioners?—A. This record here? 

@. Yes.—A. Not sanctioned in my time. 

@. J mean the record that was kept by Miss Saunders?—A. Not sanc- 
tioned in my time, Mr. Bowman. It might have come along from the former 

@. And are we to understand that it is something new that is being kept, 
a record that is being kept by the Commission without being sanctioned by 
them?—A. It was never discussed by the Board in my time. 

Q. Has, or has not, a copy of this record been sanctioned by the Commis- 
sion?—A. I cannot tell you. It never was in my time. 

Q. And you, as a Commissioner, swear that you do not know whether this 
record kept by Miss Saunders is sanctioned or not?--A. I know now that it is 
kept, but it has never been sanctioned, as far as I know. 

Q. Up until you appeared here this morning, you did not know?—A. You 
ask me if it had been sanctioned. I say—— 

Q. I asked you if the keeping of the record has been sanctioned by the 
Commission?—A. Not as far as I know—not in my time. 

@. And until you came into this witness box this morning you did not 
know that Miss Saunders kept that record?—A. That is quite true. 

Q. Just a minute now, you did not know that Miss Saunders kept that 
record with the authority of the Commission?—-A. No. 

Q. All right, and you say that you had seen it several times and have 
been told that you have been “ watched ”?—A. Yes. 

C). A. Correct. 

Q. At what intervals during your occupancy of this office?—A. Well, it 
has not been as frequent as 1t was in the first, say, two or three years, but I 
have had it pretty generally throughout my 

Q. Pretty generally throughout your career as Commissioner, that is, 
reports have come from time to time to you that you were being watched?— 
A. Yes, they were more frequent when I first came. 

Q. Yes, but you still have them, they still continue to come to you?—A. 
Well, I cannot say that now. They were not of any consequence. I never took 
them seriously. 

Q. Have they ceased to come to you?—A. I do not know that they have 
ceased, Mr. Bowman. 
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Q. They have not ceased even yet?—A. I do not know that they have. 

Q. So that right from the start, right up to the present time, some persons 
have been telling you that you have been watched, that your activities have 
been watched?—A. As a matter of fact—and I hope you will not question me 
on it 

Q. Do not say it if you do not want us to question you on it. 
Very good. 

Q. And for what were you being watched?—-A. Well, I cannot tell you that. 

Q. You do not know?—-A. No. The popular phrase is—I do not like to 
use it—‘‘ They are out to get you.” Now, who “they” are I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Miss Saunders. I asked for the Attendance 
Book. I asked the secretary of the Commission to have here, at 3.30, the 
Attendance Book and the Minutes for August, 1929. I would like you to be 
here then, too, please. 

Miss Saunprers: Very good, Mr. Chairman. I was not leaving now. I 
was Just going out to telephone. 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Bowman, but I notice in Dr. Mac- 
Tavish’s expense account here it says “See vouchers 72 and 224”. What 
vouchers would those be? 

| Miss SAUNDERS: Are they not among the vouchers that were sent up yes- 
terday? . 

Mr. MacInnis: All the vouchers are here. 

The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if you could get those vouchers for me, Miss 
Saunders? 

Miss SAUNDERS: I really do not know a great deal about those accounts. 

Mr. Bowman: Is Dr. MacTavish’s secretary here? We might ask her. 

The CHAIRMAN: Whose writing is that, have you any idea, Miss Saun- 
ders? 

Miss SAUNDERS: Yes, I think it is the clerk’s in my office who looks after 
the accounts. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then that would refer to some voucher, you think, or 
does it refer to some of those vouchers that are already here? 

Miss SAUNDERS: Well, I think so. The voucher, I think, is the requisi- 
tion that is made out asking for the money. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn till 3.30, gentlemen. 


A. All right. 


The Committee adjourned at 1 p.m. to resume at 3.30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


Newton MacTavisH, examination resumed: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Dr. MacTavish, since the adjournment this morning, I have looked up 
every available record in the Civil Service Commission to try and straighten 
out this matter of the record of your attendance in the month of August, 1929. 
You stated this morning that you were away on that occasion for five days, 
either commencing with the 20th or finishing with the 20th, and cited these 
Minutes to indicate that discrepancy?—-A. Yes, according to this record. 
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By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. When you say you were away on the 20th, do you mean that you were 
either out of Ottawa that day or you left Ottawa that day, is that right?—A. 
Well, we discussed that before. 

Q. I did not ask you if we had discussed it before. Please answer.—A. I 
think I said then that I did not know whether I left on the 20th or what day, 
but in all probability it would include the 20th, whether it was before or after. 

Q. So that if you were in the Commission, then, on the 20th, and you left 
on the afternoon of the 20th, you would have charged a half day?—A. Right. 

Q. Or you were out of the Commission offices the whole day of the 20th?— 
A. I do not recall that. 

Q. Well, were you or were you not?—A. I do not know. 


By the Charman: 

Q. On August the 20th, 1929, Doctor, the Minutes of the Civil Service Com- 
mission show that that day was a Tuesday and that there were present on that 
day yourself and Mr. Tremblay. You presided on August the 20th—A. What 
day is that, on August the 20th? 

Q. Tuesday, August 20, 1929. You presided in the absence of the Chair- 
man, and you signed the Minutes of that day as Chairman of the meeting. 
According to this record, it would indicate that on Wednesday, August 21st, 
none of the Commissioners were present that day at the Commission offices, 
because the Minutes say “(Commissioners present” and they do not fill in any 
names, and in glancing over the Minutes of that day it appears that there were 
purely entries of routine matters, and Dr. Roche, as Chairman, instead of 
signing the Minutes of that day merely put his initials at the place where the 
Chairman usually signs. On August the 22nd, Thursday, there is no Minute. 
On Friday, August the 23, 1929, it shows that you were absent.—A. Pardon me, 
did you say that Thursday there was no Minute? 

Q. There is no Minute of any kind for Thursday, August the 22, 1929.— 
A. No Minute at all? 

Q. No Minute of any kind. Was that a holiday? 


Miss Saunpers: I think there may be something noted in the margin; if 
there was only one Commissioner present that day the Minutes would not be 
dated that day, but we would note it in the margin of the 23rd. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you please come up here and see if you can help me. 
Miss Saunders points out to me that the reason there are no Minutes for 
Thursday, August the 22nd, is because there were not two Commissioners present 
on that day—and her statement would appear to be borne out by the statement 
filed which we are now considering to determine the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
same—there would not be Minutes drawn for that day, but the Minutes of that 
day would be included in the 28rd, and in substantiation of her statement she 
points out to me that there is a marginal note on the Minutes of that day, 
August 23rd, that they include the Minutes of August the 22nd. 

Mr. Ernst: May I point out, Mr. Chairman, that the Attendance Book 
corroborates that in that it shows that on August the 22nd the only Commis- 
sioner present was Dr. Roche. 

The CHarRMAN: Well, now, to continue with August the 23rd, then, we have 
the Minutes of both the 22nd and 28rd,—and according to the Minute Book 
Dr. MacTavish was absent on August the 28rd, that is Friday. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Is that 1928? 

The CHAIRMAN: 1929 is what we are dealing with. 

The next Minute is Saturday, August 24, 1929, which again indicates that 
Messrs. Roche and Tremblay were present and not Mr. MacTavish. Sunday 
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any event, as it came at the end of the period. Therefore, according to those 
Minutes, it would appear that the record which we have here of absences of 
Dr. MacTavish is correct when it shows that he was absent from the 22nd to 
the 24th inclusive, with the possible exception that, apparently, he was absent 
on Wednesday, August the 21st. 

Mr. Ernst: If you go then to the Attendance Book— 


The CHarRMAN: I am dealing with the Minute Book. No Commissioner 
was credited with being either present or absent in the Minutes of Wednesday, 
August 21, 1929. 


Mr. Ernst: On the Attendance Book, under date of August 20th, appear 
the names present——Dr. MacTavish and Commissioner Tremblay. August 
the 19th—I will go back a day—appear the names of Dr. MacTavish and Com- 
missioner Tremblay. August the 21st, Dr. Roche and Dr. MacTavish. August 
the 22nd, Dr. Roche only. That is the date it was blank in the Minute Book. 


The CuHatrman: Yes, no Minute for Thursday. 


Mr. Ernst: My point is, that this Minute, apparently as far as we go, 
August the 28rd, present: Dr. Roche and Commissioner Tremblay; Commis- 
sioner MacTavish apparently absent; August 24th, Dr. Roche and Commis- 
sioner Tremblay, which weuld indicate from the Attendance Book that Com- 
_ missioner MacTavish was absent from August 22nd to 24th inclusive, and was 
present again on Monday, August 26th—all three Commissioners being present 
on that day. 


The Witness: This record here,—and this is the record I have under con- 
sideration—shows that I was absent on the 25th and on the 27th. 


Mr. Ernst: You are looking at the wrong year now, what year are you 
looking at now?—A. Oh, yes, that is the other one. 

The CuatrMAN: August, 1929, is what we are dealing with. 

Q. Now, then, Dr. MacTavish, I want to point out to you another entry in 
corroboration of the accuracy of these Minutes. Here is a statement of your 
expenses which is produced by the Civil Service Commission for this trip in 
question, a duplicate copy of which you apparently referred to this morning 
when you fixed the date of August 20th. Although your statement is made out 
under date of August 20th, it has on the bottom of it, “See vouchers 72 and 224.” 
These vouchers, Miss Saunders explains to us—and it also has another one, “ See 
voucher 235 ”—are requisitions made on the accountant for money for the pay- 
ment of expenses. The first voucher referred to, No. 72, was a voucher made 
out for you for an advance for travelling expenses, and perhaps we can dis- 
regard that. On the other hand, voucher No. 224, in which you obtained $50 
toward travelling expenses, in addition to that $50 previously obtained, was 
made out and dated August the 21st, 1929, signed by W. Foran and W. J. 
Paynter, the accountant, certifying to it. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. You understand, that was a requisition for an advance for this trip, 
Doctor, not after it was made or during its progress.—A. Yes, that same trip, 
Does it say that trip? 

Q. Your voucher shows it is credited to that trip as-an advance.—A. That 
may be; that is a common practice; yes, it may be. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I am merely trying to collect together all the evidence available as to 
whether you were or were not in Ottawa on the days shown on these state- 
ments which were returned to us by the Civil Service Commission and which 
have been challenged by you. That voucher, as I say, No. 224, for an advance, 
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is dated August 21st, 1929. Now, then, voucher No. 235, to which is attached 
your original statement for expense account, which original statement bears 
date August 29th, 1929, is signed by Dr. Roche instead of by the Secretary of 
the Civil Service Commission, and again certified by W. J. Paynter, accountant, 
on the same day. 

Mr, Cueveier: Was that on August 29th? 

The CuairMan: August 29th. 

Mr. Cuevreter: And what is the amount of that? 

The CuarrmMan: That is the full amount of his expenses, $111.10 for this 
trip to New Brunswick. On the statement there is “ Credited to previous 
advance—$50,” to which I referred, and shows a balance owing you of $11.10, 
for which this voucher was a requisition. 

Mr. Cuevrier: That is on the 29th of August. 

The CHatrMAN: The 29th of August. 

Q. Therefore, Doctor, I think you must agree with me that although your 
statement of expenses was dated August 20th, 1929, it is pretty obvious that 
it was made out and attached to this voucher on the 29th August, 1929 — 
A. They are always made afterwards. 

Q. And, therefore, that voucher and this date does not, in itself, give any 
evidence as to the inaccuracy of this report filed with us by the Civil Service 
Commission of absences.—A. Well, you will recall— 

Mr. MacInnis: Would not the other vouchers rather prove that the attend- 
ance record is correct? 

The CHatrmaANn: I do not think there is any question about that. I was 
putting it in its mildest form. The attendance record having been prima facie 
proven before this Committee, I merely put it on this basis, now is there any- 
thing submitted to disprove it? So far I think the evidence submitted does not 
disprove the accuracy of this record. If anything, it ‘substantiates 1t. 

Mr. Cueveter: Is there any trouble there about the other items in August, 
from the Ist to the 38rd, and the 9th to the 10th or the 15th? 

Mr. Ernst: Dr. MacTavish does not raise any question about those. 

Mr. Bowman: If you were going to ask about those earlier dates, would 
you mind if we first finished up with the 20th? : 

Mr. Cuevrier: My concern is to find out—maybe some of you can help me 
—whether the Doctor was present at his office on the 20th? 

Mr. Ernst: The Minutes show that he signed the Minutes of the Commis- 
sion on that day, on the 20th, down at the Commission offices after he charged 
a day’s expenses for being in New Brunswick. 

The CHAtrMAN: On Tuesday, August 20, 1929, the record of the Minutes 
show that Dr. MacTavish presided at the meeting, and Dr. MacTavish’s signa- 
ture appears at the foot of the Minutes under the word “approved,” and above 
the words “For the Chairman,” so that he signed this with his own signature. 

Mr. Ernst: And the attendance record shows he was present on the 21st, 
which is the second day that he says he was away and for which he charged 
expenses. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I will be very obliged if you will kindly follow that up 
because it helps me considerably; what about the 21st? 

The CHAIRMAN: So far as the Minutes are concerned, Mr. Chevrier, they 
do not indicate which, if any, Commissioners were present on Wednesday, 
August 21, 1929, but the attendance book does show that Dr. MacTavish was 
present with Dr. Roche on Wednesday, August the 21st. 

Mr. Cuevrier: That is the attendance record? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes, the attendance record, but not the Minutes in them- 
selves. And I call attention to the fact that in that Minute Dr. Roche did not 
sign as Chairman of the meeting. He merely appended his initials. 

Mr. CuHevrier: Without going any further into it at all, prima facie I would 
say that the Minute signed by Dr. MacTavish might be conclusive evidence, 
but you will appreciate that I am not quite prepared to admit that the Attend- 
ance Book would not carry, to my mind, the same weight as the Minutes. 

Mr. Ernst: With the Attendance Book, if it comes to a question of the 
weight of evidence, and the Minute Book, it is conclusive evidence against him. 

Mr. CHeryrier: The Attendance Book is not subject to the same conclusive 
proof of evidence as the Minutes. | 

Mr. Bowman: You should bear in mind, Mr. Chevrier, that this voucher 
was paid on August 21st. He got an advance on August 21st in Ottawa. 

Mr. Ernst: It is merely a corrobative fact. When he was supposed to be 
away he got $50 out of the Commission, when he swears he was in New 
Brunswick. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Now, Mr. MacTavish, you stated, prior to the time of adjournment, 
that the account slip showing your travelling expenses would be dated either 
the first day or the last day on which you went on your trip.—A. I said— 

Q. And the voucher in question bears date August the 20, 1929. What 
explanation have you to offer?—A. Just this, Mr. Bowman: During the lunch I 
asked my secretary if she recalled this, if she had any precise record of this, 
and she reminded me— 

Mr. Ernst: I do not think you should be allowed to say of what she 
reminded you. I am taking the objection, Mr. Chairman, that the witness can- 
not say of what he was reminded. His secretary can be called to say what she 
does remember, but I do not think the witness can. : 

Mr. Bowman: You cannot give evidence as to what she said. 

The Witness: No, she was not here. That is what she says. There was 
someone else then. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just for future reference, it is not proper, in giving evidence, 
for you to say what someone else told you, but it is perfectly proper for you to 
say that as a result of something somebody told you it recalled back something 
to your mind. We will call your secretary herself in a few minutes. 

The Witness: I did not swear that this was a precise record. I was com- 
paring it with this— 

Mr. Cuevrier: Doctor, when you say that “this” was not a precise record 
and that you were comparing it with “that,” it does not mean anything in the 
notes of evidence. If you will kindly identify both of the documents to which 
you have referred it will make it clear on the record. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. What you are saying is, the record of expenses is not a proper record?— 
A. I cannot take it as the precise dates. I think I indicated that. I said it 
would likely include the 20th. 
Q. What we are interested to know about is in connection with the five 
days.—A. I can explain— 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. You say, in connection with the bill of expenses, that the date there is 
not necessarily a precise date?—-A. Oh, no. 
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Q. Well, then, how are you going to prove by something that is not a precise 
date that something else is? 
Mr. Ernst: That something else is wrong. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Yes. Now you say where it shows August 20, 1929, that that is not 
necessarily 1a precise date, and then you are going to prove from that, where the 
attendance record shows August 22nd to August 24th, that these are not correct 
dates—A. That record there, that is the one that was handed in to the Com- 
mittee, as I look over it, this was, I think, the first one I discovered that did 
not properly compare with my expense sheet. I only took two items. That was 
one of them, and if I did not make the reservation I should have, that the 20th, 
I cannot say whether that was the 25th, or the 15th to the 20th, or the 20th 
to the 25th. I have been told since that I had a different secretary. The record 
was not kept the same; but I was in New Brunswick sufficiently close to that 
date. | 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Doctor, when you travelled like that, did you travel on a ticket or on a 
pass?—A. On a pass to a point where we cross the State of Maine. We had to 
pay cash there. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Do you know the number of the pass?—A. I do not think I have it with 
me. It is an annual pass. 

Q. Have you the same number each year?—A. No, the last two years it has 
been the same. 

Mr. Ernst: Perhaps we could find out the number. It seems to me, from 
the way we are getting the Doctor into difficulties he ought to have a solicitor 
to advise him because the implications are rather grave, if the pass does does 
not bear out what he says. 

The Witness: Oh, well, Mr. Ernst, the pass would bear the date, if it were 
looked up, near enough the 20th. I have said that might not be the correct date, 
but it is sufficiently near this record. 

Q. You have sworn definitely that you were away on the 20th, and that 
this record was wrong?—A. Let us grant you that. In spite of that— 

Q. I want to be fair to you. You swore you were away on the 20th, and 
then we find a Minute which is definitely signed by you, a Minute signed by 
you on that date. You swore you were away for five days, of which the 20th 
is one, and we find on the 21st that you are making a requisition for cash to go. 

Mr. Cuevrier: That is, the document would be signed on that date? 

Mr. Ernst: The advance for cash is apparently not made, not before the 
document is signed, I assume. We find also that the attendance book shows you 
as being present on the 21st. 

Mr. CHEvrIER: Subject to all that— 

Mr. Ernst: I want him to see the gravity of the situation, because it does 
not amount merely to the fact that you are incorrect, it means something else — 
that your account was padded to boot, if the records are correct. Someone is 
horribly wrong; it is a serious situation. It is not merely a question of inac- 
curacy, it is a question which might involve a criminal charge. 

The Witness: I was away on Commission business about that time, appar- 
ently, according to this, and the 20th was included. ; 
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Mr. Ernst: I am merely trying to point out the gravity of the situation. 
It is quite possible that it is all capable of perfectly innocent explanation; but 
I am merely pointing out to you that if those records are correct and you are 
incorrect, it is more serious than a mere mistake on your part. 

Mr. CHEvrRIER: I am quite prepared to admii this, Mr. Ernst— 

Mr. Ernst: I simply want to be fair. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Yes, that is the primary idea. 

Mr. Ernst: And I was wondering whether he ought not to get advice, as a 
matter of fact. 

The Witness: I do not think so, Mr. Ernst. As I see it, the only point of 
any consequence is—and you may differ with me—whether I was in New Bruns- 
wick, whether I spent that money in the public interest— 


By Mr, Ernst: 

Q. Do you not see, Doctor, the gravity of the whole thing, where you col- 
lected five days’ expenses and were only away three, as the record shows?—A. 
Oh, yes, that would make quite a difference. 

Mr. CHEvrierR: There may be an honest difference, Mr. Ernst. 

Mr. Ernst: I am merely pointing out the seriousness of the apparent 
situation. 

The Witness: Is the other Minute signed by me? 

Q. There is one Minute signed by you, on the 20th, Dr. MacTavish; and 
we find on the 21st—and I point it out again—the attendance book shows you 
as absent from the offices, and we find on the 21st a requisition for cash for you 
to go on this trip when you have sworn you were away.—A. I swore according 
to this document. 

Q. No, you did not swear according to anything. You swore definitely. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Had you seen the attendance book at all?—A. No. 

Q. But you had seen the Minutes of the 20th?—A. Apparently I did. 

Mr. Ernst: I would like to know that. Apparently you did or you did not. 
I am going to show it to you. Is that your signature, Dr. MacTavish? 

Mr. Cuevrier: Look at the Minute and give us the date, Doctor, and see 
whether that is your signature. 

Mr. Ernst: The Chairman has just suggested it, something I have just 
overheard. There is a perfectly innocent explanation as far as the five days are 
concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN: The explanation is palpable on the face of it, having 
regard to all the records before us. He leaves Ottawa on the afternoon train 
on the 21st to go to Montreal. The train leaves here at 3.35. He counts that 
one day. The 22nd, on which he was absent, is two days; the 23rd, three days; 
Saturday the 24th, four days; and the Sunday, on which he returned, of which 
there is no record in the Commission because it is a Sunday, is the fifth day. 

Mr. Ernst: Which disposes of that phase of it, Mr. Chevrier. 

Q. But is that your signature, Dr. MacTavish?—A. Yes; but there is just 
this point, that I may have signed this, that Minute Book, very probably did— 

The CHAIRMAN: For goodness sake, Doctor, dc not contend now that you 
left here on the 20th. 

Mr. Ernst: There has been a very fine explanation made for you. Now 


please accept it. 
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The Witness: I say those Minutes are usually signed afterwards. If I was 
here on the 20th, the Minute would not be ready for me to sign. 
Mr. Ernst: Take the lead the Chairman has given you, Dr. MacTavish. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. With regard to this date of August 20th, let us just clear that up. You 
swore this morning that that was either the first day or the last day upon which 
you went on this trip?—A. Apparently, I said, according to this document. If 
I did not say that I intended to. 

Q. According to the document then.—A. This document, that is the only 
thing I have to go by. 

The CHairMAN: According to a duplicate original of his expense account. 


The Wrrness: Yes, that is all I wanted to establish, that this has been in 
keeping with my record, and I grant you then that my record was not correct 
as to the time. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Then when you swore positively this morning that these accounts were 
made out so as to include every day, or rather including either the day you 
started out or the day you got home, or sometime during the trip, you were 
wrong?—-A. They are approximately right. 

Q. I do not care about approximately.—A. Oh, yes, as to that apparently 
I was wrong. 

Q. And is that the kind of evidence on which you want to question the 
records of your own Commission?—A. I expected that, Mr. Bowman. 

Q. Well, is it, or is it not? You are challenging the records of your own 
Commission. Is that the kind of evidence on which you want to question them? 
—A. No, that is not the evidence. I have some more evidence. I have one other 
item. Maybe that too is wrong. 

Q. Well, have you any more on this item?—A. I have nothing more to 
say, Mr. Bowman, other than this: that I was away that length of time in con- 
nection with my duties in the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. Some time about that period?—A. Yes, and on business for the Civil 
Service Commission, and I know pretty well what the business was; but I have 
one other item— 

Q. Just a minute, we have not got to that item yet. You also said this morn- 
ing, that from the time that you went into the service friends of yours, or 
enemies—I do not know which you meant—had come to you and told you that 
you were being watched?—A. Yes. 

Q. And after that you kept hearing that again and again?—A. I have 
heard it repeatedly. 

Q. Repeatedly?—-A. Yes. 

Q. For years?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the explanation just before the adjournment was, that you were 
being watched because someone was trying to get you?—A. Yes. 

Q. What for?—A. I do not know. 

Q. You do not know?—A. No. 

Q. Had you done anything that anyone should try and get you?—A. No. 

Q. Well, then, there was no reason why anybody should make this state- 
ment to you, was there?—A. I did not bother with it at all, Mr. Bowman. 

Q. But still they came to be repeated to you?—A. Yes; there were state- 
ments made even in the public Press, ‘all very erroneous statements. 

Q. As to you being watched?—A. As to my doing things. 

Q. As to your doing things?—-A. Not just that way. 
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Q. Or as to someone trying to get you?—A. No; not just quite that, but 
they might be the same thing. 

Q. And you also said that there were some other peculiarities that you 
were withholding. You intimated that. Now, just what peculiarities are you 
withholding?—A. I do not think it was peculiarities, Mr. Bowman. 

Mr. Cuevrier: If he is withholding peculiarities, he is withholding them, 
that is all. I submit, Mr. Chairman that if he is withholding anything, if the 
witness wants to say now what he did not say before, he is at perfect liberty to 
do so, but nobody on this Committee can force him to say what he did not want 
to say @ moment ago. 

Mr. Bowman: I am not trying to force him to say anything. I am asking 
what are the peculiarities that he is withholding. 


The CHaIrMAN: Wait a minute, gentlemen. As I understand it, the witness 
said this morning that there was certain information which he had obtained and 
which he did not care to disclose. 

Mr. BowMan: Peculiarities was the word he used. 


The CHAIRMAN: And he said he did not want to be questioned on it, and — 
Mr. Bowman then said “Do not say if you do not want to be questioned on it.” 
Now, that, I thought, was a perfectly proper statement, so I made no objection 
to it. Now, I understand, Mr. Bowman, you are asking the witness what it 
was he was going to say this morning which he withheld? 

Mr. Bowman: No, no; not at all. Subsequent to that statement the witness 
said that there were some peculiarities that he had withheld. Something sub- 
sequent to my remark at that time not to say anything if he did not want to be 
— questioned about it. 

The CHarrMaNn: You are asking him what were those peculiarities? 

Mr. Bowman: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: I cannot see any objection to that. 

Mr. Bowman: The witness can answer as he likes. 

The Witness: I think, Mr. Bowman, that the peculiarities I spoke about 
were the same thing. I think that it was the same thing. I rather think that 
that was in my mind and I expressed it probably in another way later on. 

Q. You have brought out all the peculiarities you had in your mind, have 
you?—A. I have not brought any out. 

Q. Well, is there anything you would like to say to this Committee?— 
A. I would like to say this, that I withheld the statement—if I used the word 
peculiarities it is a good word—if I were to explain what the peculiarity was 
that was in my mind it would not be something that I would,—I do not want 
to do it—it would involve one or two persons that are prominent. 

Mr. Ernst: For goodness’ sake, Doctor, do not mention it at all, unless 
you are going to explain. 

The Witness: Well, all right. 

Mr. CuHevreier: If what you have in mind is vital to your case, then you 
are the sole arbiter as to whether you should say it or not, but if it is not 
something that is vital to your case—if it is something that is not going to lead 
this Committee to a better understanding of the facts—-well, that is for your own 
conscience to say. 

The Wirness: It has not anything to do with what is before this Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Bowman: That is the point I am trying to clear up. The innuendo 
that was made with respect to the remarks. Do not make any innuendos 
unless you really have something to say. 
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The Wirness: You are asking, Mr. Bowman, if anybody had ever said 
to me that I was being watched, and such like. 

Q. That was not what I was referring to at all. You volunteered that 
yourself —A. I beg your pardon, I thought it was. 


The CuHarrMaANn: Is there anything further arising out of this matter from 
August 22nd to 24th, 1929? 
Mr. Cuevrier: I thought we were through with all this, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Bowman: I want to know what record there is on file, and what you 
did on this trip too, wherever it was you went to, under date of August 22nd 
to 24th? 


The CHarrMAN: If any? 
The Witness: No record. No particulars. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. No particulars at all?—A. Oh, yes, I have looked at it. I know what 
the particulars are myself. 

Q. Well, I am asking you, is there any written record of the business that 
you performed on this trip for the Commission for which you charged the 
Government?—A. Not here, no. 

Q. Have you got it anywhere?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where?—A. In my head. 

Q. In your head?—-A. Yes. 

@. And are we to understand, Dr. MacTavish, that that is the only place 
where the records of business trips taken at the Government expense are carried, 
—in your head?—A. Not all, no. 

Q. Not all?—A. No. | 

Q. But that is all there is with eee to this particular trip?—A. Well, 
it is known why I went there. The records may show why I went there. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. What records?—A. At the Civil Service Commission. I went down,—_ 
for instance, one case was at Woodstock. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


@. Never mind one case. I am talking about this case, August 22nd to 
24th—A. That is the case I am speaking of, at Woodstock, N.B. 

Q. That is where you went to on this date?—A. That is one place I was at. 

@. Yes, where else?—A. St. John. 

Q. St. John?—A. Yes. 

@. And what business were you on?—A. At Woodstock there was grave 
difficulty over the appointment of a caretaker under National Defence in the 
Armoury there. I discussed it with Dr. Roche and it was decided that I had 
better go down and try to straighten it out. It was something,—I do not recall 
exactly what it was. It might have been the residence qualifications. 

@. You have just said what it was, have you not?—A. I say I do not know 
the precise,—it was some difficulty, probably a disability entitlement of a man, 
or his residence qualifications. He had no right. It was something to do with 
the competition we were then conducting for that caretakership in the armouries. 

Q. Where?—A. At Woodstock. 

Mr. Bowman: Mr. Putman, kindly let me have the file in connection 
with that appointment. 

@. And what else?—A. Well, I am not sure of this date. I was down 
three times. 

Q. I am talking about this date—A. I am saying I am not sure about this 
date. I should rather think that I stayed at a place, I think it was Kentville, 
near Wolfville. 
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Mr. Ernst: Oh, Dr. MacTavish, how are you going to get from St. John 
to Kentville, without getting across the Bay of Fundy. 
Mr. Cuevrier: Let the witness proceed. 
Mr. Ernst: I do not want Dr. MacTavish swearing that a trip to St. John 
took him to Kentville, N.S. I mean, his geography should be better than that. 
‘ Mr. MacInnis: If Dr. MacTavish wants to swear to that, surely it is all 
right. 
~ Mr. Ernst: All right, let him go. I was only trying to hold him up. 
The Wirness: I can tell you what place it is without naming it. I cannot 
name it. It is probably 15 or 20 miles away, I will say, this side of Wolfville. 
Mr. Ernst: That is just as bad. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. And that was the other business which you performed on this trip?—A. 
No, I am sayinge— 

Q. Well, I am talking about this trip. Surely you can answer my question. 
—A. Well, I went on to St. John. There was some difficulty there in the port, 
in the St. John Customs office. 

Q. Did you go to all those other places?—A. I realize that was another 
trip. 

Q. You realize from what Mr. Ernst stated that you could not possibly do 
it—A. But, Mr. Bowman— 

Q. Is it true or not true?—A.-I said it was a place I cannot recall the 
name of. I realize that Wolfville is in Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Bowman: It is the most extraordinary situation I have ever come 
across, Dr. MacTavish, coming from a man holding the position of a Com- 
missioner. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Just one question, Dr. MacTavish. You swore this morning that you 
never noticed that the Minutes contained a record of who was present. 

Mr. CuHeEvrier: Well, Mr. Ernst, if they did not contain a record of the 
presence— | 

Mr. Ernst: Mr. Chevrier, the evidence of the witness was that he had 
never noticed until this morning that the Minutes of the Commission, the daily 
Minutes, contained a record of Commissioners present. 

Mr. Cuevrirr: They probably did not constitute a record. 

The CHAIRMAN: Don’t let us quibble. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Will you just look at that heading, Dr. MacTavish, of August the 20th? 
—A.I see August the 20th without looking at it. 

Q. You see that headline states, “Present, Commissioners MacTavish and 
Tremblay?”—A. Yes, I see that. 

Q. In plain print?—A. Yes. 

@. And never noticed that before?—A. No. 

Q. On any daily Minutes?—A. I may have, but what I said here— 

Q. Have you ever noticed it before?—-A. Well, no. 

Q. Now, that is what you swore to this morning. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions, gentlemen, arising out of this matter 
of the dates in August of 1929? 

Mr. CHEvrIER: Not by me. 
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The Wrrness: I would like, if I may, to inform the Committee, in looking 
at this bill I find not only have I St. John, but I have a note of Woodstock, so 
that I was in Woodstock and St. John. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. What bill are you looking at, Doctor?—A. The one you were looking at. 

Q. Not a copy of what you filed with the Commission?—A. No. I don’t 
know whether it is St. John or not. Yes, St. John is down here, so that I was 
at Woodstock and St. John on that trip. 

Q. Well, now, what are you reading from?—A. I am reading from my sheet 
of expenses. 

Q. Well, is that a copy of the expenses which you filed with the Commis- 
sion? Does that purport to be a copy of the original which we have?—A. I 
have not seen what was filed here. 

Mr. Bowman: It has been shown to you two or three times. 


The Witness: What I have is a copy supplied to me and authenticated by 
the accountant, initialled by him. You probably have the precise copy there. 


By Mr. Ernst: | 


Q. I ask again just to make sure because my recollection, Dr. MacTavish-— 
I just want to be fair to you—is that Woodstock is not mentioned in that account. 
A. No, tds not. 

Q. But that was— —A. I know it is not; but I say to you I know about 
Woodstock. 

2: Well, is it on your record, or is it not?—A. It is not on that printed 
record. 

Q. Well, why do you say “TI find from my record that I was at Woodstock”? 
—A. Yes, I was in Woodstock. 

Q. What record do you find that from?—A. I have not any printed record. 

Q. Then why say, “I find by looking at my record”.—A. Oh, we generally 
keep a record. 

Q. What I am saying is—Why swear, “I find from my record”?—A. This is 
my record. I recollect that I put that on there. 

@. When did you put that on there?—A. Just recently, the other day. 

Q. You put that on this morning?—A. Oh, no. I put that on as soon as 
it was supplied to me. This was given to me, probably, well—it was before I 
left the office, before I had my arm broken, so that is two months ago. 

Q@. And you put that on since? 

Mr. CueEvrier: About two months ago. 


The Wirness: I put it on two months ago, probably. I do not know when 
I put it on, but I put it on as soon as it was received. That was merely to 
refresh my memory as to where I was. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You knew perfectly well when you put that on your own copy that it 
was not on the original?—A. Oh, quite. Yes. : 

@. Then why did you not say so five minutes ago?—A. I do not think 
that was asked. 

Q. Certainly it was asked. I asked you if that purported to be a copy 
and you said—Yes. 

The CuatrMan: The duplicate original account which Dr. MacTavish is 
referring to, and which he has before him, I observe has written opposite the 
first line thereof, in pencil, the word ‘Woodstock”. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Dr. MacTavish, do you know when you put that word “Woodstock” 
there?—A. It was recently, Mr. Bowman, yes. 
Q. Well, I am asking—Do you know when?—A. I do not know. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Was it there this morning?—A. Yes. 

The CuatrMan: Any further questions arising out of this matter of August, 
1929, gentlemen? 

Mr. CHEvRIER: No. 

The CuHatrMAN: Then, Dr. MacTavish, I think you said there was another 
inaccuracy? | 

Mr. Bowman: I thought the Doctor was going to produce some other evid- 
ence on this score. 

The CHarrMAN: Take all his evidence first and then we can call the other 
witnesses one at a time. 

The Witness: I think I said I had just two. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. What is the second?—A. I really have not had time. I do not like to 
complain. I had not the energy or strength. At noon I rested. I did not go 
through those any more. I had just two items. 

Q. What is the second?—A. The second one? I do not want to get it mixed 
up like I did before. August 28th. 

Q. I hope not.—A. I have here August 28th. 

Q. August 28th?—A. My condition reminds me something of the paper- 
hanger. 

Q. August 28th? 

Mr. Cuervrier: Let us see what the witness says. 

The Witness: Yes. I was mixed. Sometimes I write with my left hand. 
I think this was probably written with my left hand, probably with the right 
hand. I mistook 28 for 29. I am looking into them. They are made out under 
fiscal years; they are rather confusing. 

The CuHarrMAN: I would suggest you do not make any statement in con- 
nection with it until you have the whole matter before you. 

Mr. Ernst: Make sure you are right before you go ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN: Check it to see if the record bears out what you want to 
say, and then let us have it. 

The Wirness: I am trying to get the year 1928. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Take your time and get it so that we we will not have it 
all inaccurate. Get to the point that you are absolutely sure. 

Mr. Bowman: Is that possible? 

The Wrrness: It does not look like it, Mr. Bowman. 

Mr. Cuevrier: It is not in my hands. 

The Wirness: I find that, and again, of course, as I say, this is— 

Mr. Cuevrier: Please. When you say “this,” we do not know what you 
mean. 

The Witness: Well, those dates— 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Might I suggest this; you have before you a document with which the 
members of the Committee were supplied this morning and it contains dates of 
alleged absences. Let me put it that way.—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then, you have with you certain other documents that you want to 
confront or compare with that other. Now, please identify those when you go 
along, so we will know to which one you refer —A. Well, my statement here of 
expenses shows different dates from those in your return. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. To what month and what year are you referring?—A. I am referring 
now to August, 1928. 
Q. August, 1928? 
By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. 1928?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Just go through it there so we will get it here—August, 1928. The 
record supplied by the Commission, or by its secretary, shows that you were 
absent on the 7th, 10th to the 14th inclusive, 27th and 31st. 

Mr. Cuevrier: What have you got to say about those items, Doctor? 

Mr. Bowman: Which ones? 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Let us take, for instance, the 7th—A. I say I do not dispute the 7th. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What about the 10th to the 14th?—A. I have no record of that at all. 
Q. The 27th?—A. Not here; but I have in my expense account here, which 
shows— 
By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. What is the date of your expense account? 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Read the date on the top.—A. I have got the wrong— 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. What is that?—A. I have the wrong thing again. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. This morning, Doctor— —A. Yes, I have it now. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. All right, go ahead.—A. August 20 and 21st. I have here “absent” 
according to this record for those dates. That is the statement there, and they 
are not borne out by this sheet. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Will you tell us what “this” is, Doctor? 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. I just want to put in this: this morning when you referred to the date 
of August, 1928, you suddenly thought that you had become confused, and then 
you let it stand.—A. I did, because— 

@. Maybe those words are not proper to apply, but when you spoke about 
August, 1928, I put down on my file at the time—I might have been wrong— 
maybe I misunderstood you—that you had been absent from the 12th to the 
18th, and that did not show on the document which Miss Saunders has prepared; 
and that therefore you said that the statement in so far as the month of August, 
1928, was concerned, was inaccurate, in that it did not show that you were 
absent from the 12th to the 18th. Now, I may be altogether wrong— 
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Mr. BowMAn: You are quite right, Mr. Chevrier. 
Mr. Ernst: He withdrew that. 

Mr. CuHevrier: He withdrew that? 

Mr. Ernst: He said it was wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN: He said he was talking about June. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I think I can hasten this for you, Dr. MacTavish. You have now before 
you a duplicate original of your expense account which bears date, 1928, August 
20th, to expenses in connection with conducting advisory board at Meteorological 
office, Toronto, etc.; and then the next item is August 21, enquiry at Port Hope, 
in connection with recent examinations for customs excise examiners——A. 
Yes. 

Q. According to that record vou allege that you were absent from the 
Commission at Ottawa on August 20th and 21st, 1928—A. If that is correct. 

Q. Assuming that record is correct?—A. Yes. 

@. Have you any reason to dispute the report made to us by the Civil 
Service Commission as to the accuracy of your absences other than this dupli- 
_ cate original of your expense account, which you have before you?—A. None 
at all, no. 

Q. That is the whole story, is it not? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Have you any reason to dispute any of the dates on which you are 
actually shown to be absent?—-A. Nothing more than I have not looked at. 
that. 

@. Well now. I read you August 7th, 10th to 14th, 27th and 31st. Have 
you any reason to dispute any of those dates; that you were not actually 
absent on those dates?—A. No, I have no reason, I do not remember. 


Mr. Bowman: Does Dr. MacTavish say anything beyond the 20th and 
21st?- 


Mr. Ernst: No. 

The CHarrMAN: No, not in the expense account. 

Mr. Bowman: What is there to prove the records are wrong? 

Mr. Ernst: Nothing, except he claims he was absent two extra days. 


The CHAIRMAN: And as there is an allegation of inaccuracy in this report, 
I think you might as well clean it up. I think you are quite right if you think 
the records are not the same. 


Mr. Ernst: Are you challenging this record as being incorrect? 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Now, Doctor, is there anything further in connection with those twe 
items?—A. No. 
Q. Outside of the two items that you have just mentioned?—A. I have 
not gone through to find out, but probably not. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Put it either way. Are you in a position to challenge anything else 
other than what you have already asserted?—A. No. 


Q. With reference to that record? | 
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By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. You say no, because you have not gone further. Up to the moment, 
Doctor, you have not. anything else to challenge?—A. For the moment I have 
nothing else, no. I have challenged this morning the method of keeping the 
record. 

By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Now, Doctor, you have given your challenges. Before you go on, per- 
haps you want to call some witness. Do you want to call any witness besides 
yourself to prove the alleged inaccuracies? Perhaps we will have to proceed on 
the assumption it is either correct or inaccurate—A. No. If my records show 
that these dates are wrong, that is inaccurate. 

Q. Well then Doctor, we will go on. I am going back to 1926. The record 
shows that you were absent first from the 2nd to 5th July, inclusive. Were you 
absent on official or private business?—A. May I make a statement, so that 
we would understand better. I cannot explain that, Mr. Ernst, because I do 
not remember. I kept no record. But let me make a statement. I would 
like the Chairman to hear this also— 

The CHairMAN: I am listening. 

The Witness: Because I think it is of importance. 

The CHAIRMAN: You say something with which I disagree and see how 
quickly I take note of it. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
@. You were appointed when? 


The CHatrMAN: Excuse me, You were objecting a moment ago because 
somebody was interrupting him. Let him make a statement. 


Mr. Ernst: Go ahead. I asked you first if you were absent? 


The Wirnress: When I was appointed, or before I was appointed, I was 
asked if I would take the position, and I said that I— 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Well now, if you are going to give conversation, you will have to give 
with whom you had the conversation—A. No, but— 
Q. Then, do not give it unless you can give with whom you had it. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. What has it to do with this?—A. It has a good deal. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Tell with whom you had it? 

Mr. Cuevrier: Mr. Ernst, you are quite right; that is perfectly true. Doctor, 
if you say that you had a conversation, you would have to say with whom. 
Why do you not just go on and make your statement. I have no objection to 
it at all. Say, as a result of a conversation you had with somebody— 

The Witness: Before I accepted the position, I had: to consider whether 
I could come to Ottawa immediately, or whether I would have to live in Ottawa. 
I concluded—you will not let me say as a result of a conversation. 

Mr. Ernst: We cannot stop you, if you feel you want to say it. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bowman: Go ahead. You have lots of time. 

The Witness: It would be natural for me to ask about it. I had to go as 


as soon as I could, and I was told that I had to live in Ottawa. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Who told you this?—A. Well, there you are. 

Q. You have said that, and now you have to tell us who told you—-A. We 
will put it that the understanding was that I would have to live in Ottawa. That 
was natural enough— 

Q. From whom did you get the understanding?—A. There, you are up 
against the same thing. 


Mr. Ernst: Why mention those things, unless you want to tell all about 
them?—A. The other two commissioners were living in Ottawa. 


Mr. Ernst: When he starts giving a conversation from which he under- 
stood then he has to give the person who gave him the understanding. You 
pointed out pretty clearly, Mr. Chevrier, he should not do that. 

Mr. CHEvrier: Are we interested in this? It has nothing to do with what | 
is before us. 


Mr. Ernst: Certainly. I do not care with whom he had the conversation. 
He should not mention it at all. 


Mr. CHEvrIER: No; he does not know the rules of evidence. Let him do it 
in his own way. 


The WitNEss: I was editor of a magazine, I could not just-get up and get 
out. That is not my way of doing business, but I wanted to take the Commis- 
sionership. I would have to move to Ottawa. Now, I came to the conclusion 
that I would leave my family in Toronto, try to get premises here, and dispose 
of my premises in Toronto. At the same time, I helped to coach the new editor 
for the magazine for a short time, to get things straightened out there. It could 
not be done at once. It took about a month, we will say. I was unable to move 
my family down for various reasons, mostly because I could not dispose of my 
property, or could not get satisfactory property here. It was about a year and 
a half, and during that time I went home pretty nearly—probably every week- 
end. 

By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. For about a year and a half?—A. It was nearly a year and a half, or 
the year following. I was home nearly every week. 

Q. Every weekend?—A. Nearly every weekend. 

Q. So that the absence—I want to be fair to you, Doctor—from July, 1926, 
until probably the 31st of December, 1927, which we call the final absence as 
shown on your expense sheet, were they private absences in connection with your 
family, or official absences in connection with the business of the office—I do 
not care what the business was.—A. Well, you can put it, some might have been 
private, and some for the Commission. 

Q. Well now, Doctor, did you do any business for the Commission for which 
you did not put in an expense account?—A. Yes, I frequently have. 

Q. Why did you go on a trip for the Commission and not put in an account?— 
A. No, I do not mean that. 

Q. That is what I meant.—A. Well, if I were in Toronto, if I were there or 
had gone there on one of those weekend trips you speak of, to see my family, I 
could make enquiry there— | 

Q. I did not ask you to give us that, I asked what you did?—A. Well I 
did that, yes. 

Q. How often?—A. Not very often. 

Q. Not very often?—A. No. 

Q. Again I want to be fair to you. Taking your expense account for 1926, 
1927—I suppose this expense account is for the fiscal year?—A. It is the fiscal 


year. That is what mixed me up here. 
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Q. 1926-27, fiscal year?—A. Yes. 

(. There were just three trips prior to the Commission— —A. I do not 
remember. 

Q. Just three trips?—A. Probably. 

Q. Montreal, Winnipeg, and Woodstock in 1927, Washington, Niagara Falls 
and a place not indicated in 1928. 

Mr. CHEvrier: Where does that occur? 

Mr. Ernst: On the return filed with the Committee, Mr. Chevrier. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I have not got that. — 

Mr. Ernst: Yes; it was supplied to all of us. 

The CHatrMAN: The front of the paper. 

Mr. Ernst: The return about which we complained that the Citizen had 
erred. 

Mr. CHEvrier: Yes, I have it. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Down to March 21, 1928, according to the expense account you were 
only absent on six occasions on official business.—-A. In Toronto? 

Q. No.—A. All absent— 

@. I am not interested in Toronto or Hong-Kong. I can only find six 
occasions from 1926, that would be from the 3lst March, 1926, to the 31st 
March, 1928. There were only six occasions on which you were absent on 
official business from Ottawa.—A. If you take the expense account— 

Q. Well, taking the expense account.—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, I find if you take the return showing your obsence from your 
office, on in July, 1926, you were absent on five different occasions totalling 17 
days. In August—I wish you would make a note of this, Mr. Chairman—five 
occasions in July, 1926, two in August, 1926. In September you were absent 
on five different occasions, totalling 18 days. In October you were absent on 
five different occasions, totalling 15 days. In November you were absent on 
four different occasions, totalling 7 days; in December you were absent on six 
different occasions, totalling 10 days; in January, 1927, you were absent on 
three different occasions, totalling 16 days—-A. May I suggest you just lump 
them? 

Q. I want to know the number of occasions you were absent?—A. I do not 
remember at all, but you go ahead. 

@. Three different and distinct occasions,—A. Yes. 

@. In November you were absent on four different occasions, totalling 14 
days. 

Mr. Cueveier: Of course, the witness has said that he does not remember. 
Mr. Ernst: Just a moment. What I am doing is putting them on the 
record. 

Mr. Bowman: Give the witness a copy of this file, so that he may have a 
look at it. 

Mr. Ernst: You are all following me to see that I am not misrepresenting 
what is in the file. 

Mr. CHeEvrier: You are not misrepresenting what appears on the file. 

Mr. Ernst: It is all part of the question, as you will see when I get through. 
The CHarrRMAN: He is entitled to make a computation. 

Mr. Cuevrier: That is all important. I know, Mr. Ernst, you would be 
the last man to make an unfair computation. 
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By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. In March, five different occasions, totalling 10 days; in April, five differ- 
ent occasions, totalling 9 days; May, four different occasions, totalling 17 days; 
June, five different occasions, totalling 15 days; July, five different occasions, 
totalling 12 days; August, three different occasions, totalling 16 days; Septem- 
ber, two different occasions, totalling 26 days; October, four different occasions, 
totalling 16 days; November, three different occasions, totalling 5 days; Decem- 
ber, two different occasions, totalling 3 days. I am going to take you out now, 
ef apt end of the fiscal year. January, 1928, three different occasions, totalling 
5 days. 

Mr. CuHevrier: I have only three items in 1926 and 1927. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I am going down to the end of March, 1928; 1926-27; 1927-28, fiscal 
years, those are, Mr. Chevrier. Three different occasions in January, 1928, 
totalling 5 days; three different occasions in February, 1928, totalling 6 days; 
five different occasions in March, 1928, totalling 9 days. Now, will some one 
give me the total number of absences from the Commission offices? I have not 
got them.—A. My secretary handed me a statement which I have here, which 
might be different from yours. I have a total, according to this. I believe, 
reading from this— 

Q. Your total number of absences until March, 1928, from the Commission 
offices was how many?—A. Are you asking me? 

Q. Yes, do you know?—A. According to this statement, which my secretary 
handed me, 582. : 

Q. 582 what?—A. 582 days absent. 

Mr. CuHeEvrier: From what date? 

The CHAIRMAN: That may be true. 

Mr. Ernst: Since appointment. 

The Witness: I have just a sheet before me. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. What is that?—-A. My secretary handed me this a few moments ago as 
a compilation of this. 
Mr. Cuevrrer: The witness says that his secretary handed him a state- 
ment which I now hold. Let us mark it “A”, if you like. 
Mr. Ernst: I think the secretary should be called. 
Mr. Cueveier: What is in the statement? 


Mr. Ernst: I am on something different, Mr. Chevrier. What I want is the 
total number of days on which Dr. MacTavish was absent from his office 


on those occasions. 
Mr. Bowman: It was 84. 
Mr. Ernst: From the time you were first appointed and took office until 
the 3lst March, 1928, apparently you were absent on 84 different occasions. 
The WiTNEss: Yes. 
Mr. Cuevrier: That appears from this. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. According to the statement that has been filed, assuming it to be 
accurate, not days, but occasions, you follow me, Doctor? Not days, but 


occasions.—A. According to this. 
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Q. I find on the expense sheet that you are charged for six occasions being 
out of Ottawa.—A. Six occasions? 

Q. Six trips out of Ottawa during the same period. Take 1926-27, you 
were to Montreal, Winnipeg and Woodstock; 1927-28, Washington, Niagara 
Falls, and a place not indicated. Now, I want to know where you were on the 
other 78 times, and if on official business or otherwise. I do not want to know 
where you were, but were you on official business that you did not charge for?-— 
A. I do not think— 

Q. So I have shown that there are 84 occasions on which you were absent 
from duty at the office of the Commission, and on six such occasions I find a 
charge made for expenses.—A. With what period are you dealing? 

Q. From July, 1926, to the 3lst March, 1928—A. Well, I do not know. 

Q. How many of the 78 occasions can you account for as having been absent 
on official business?—A. I can account—I have a statement here over the whole 
period. 

Q. What amount?—A. From my appointment to the 31st March, 1932. 

Q. Showing what?—-A. Accounting for my absence and such like. 

Q. Well, start right in—A. It is not— 

Q. Start right in—A. It is not in detail; I cannot give you that. 

Q. What I want to know, and what I am asking you to tell me, is what 
you were doing on those occasions. You say you had to make frequent trips 
to Toronto in connection with your magazine. : 

Mr. Curvrrer: Not only the magazine, his family was there. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Yes. I do not care for what the trips were made. It has no signi- 


ficance. What I want to know is, whether they were made on the business of 
the Civil Service Commission, or whether they were not. That is all—A. These 
trips? We have to get it right. I do not know how you want the trips, all the 
_ trips from that time or for a single period. 

Q. I am asking you from the date of your first taking office. You were in 
Ottawa until the 3lst March, 1928, the first year and a half during which you 
said you had to make frequent trips on private business or domestic affairs, I 
do not care what it was. I find that during that period there were 84 distinct 
pagan on which you were absent from your office in the Commission building. 
—A. Yes. 

Q. I find there are six occasions on which you charged expenses for having 
been out of Ottawa during the same period.—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to know if on any of the 78 other absences you were on Commis- 
sion business, and if so where?—A. Well, I would say— 

Q. How many?—A. Practically the most of them would be visiting at my 
Be a when I was on those trips that we spoke of. 

. In connection with the magazine?—-A. The travelling ex S Q 
there, of course, I would not be home. a cae 

Q. Please leave the trips out. I am not including those six occasions, be- 
cause those trips would be the ones when you were on official business. I am 
asking you as to the other 78 distinct absences. How many can you account for 
as having been on official business? That is all—A. I cannot account for them 
in that way, Mr. Ernst. I do not remember. 

@. Can you give me any except those for which you have charged when 
you were on official business during that period?—A. Yes, I can give you some. 
F a Now, you know the period from July, 1926, to March dist, 1928 — 
. Yes, 

Q. Well, give them to me.—A. Do you mean where I have not charged, or 
on official business? | ' 
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Q. Where you have not charged when you were actually on official busi- 
ness, absent from the office.—A. Very frequently. 

Q. We want a specific instance—A. I cannot give you a specific instance. 
: i What is the good of telling me “ very frequently ’?—A. You want the 

ate! 

Q. I want to know if during that period you can give me any specific 
instance during one of those 78 unaccountable absences when you were on Com- 
mission business?—A. Yes. 

Q. All right; go ahead—A. I called to see Mr. Brebner, our supervisor 
in Toronto. 

Q. When?—A. I did not charge— 

Q@. When?—A. During the period. I have no record of that. 

@. How often?—A. Only once. 

Q. Once? Right. That leaves 77, go on—A. I called—I am giving you 
only the cases that I recollect. 

@. I hope vou will not give me any that you do not.—A. I cannot give 
you any that I do not recollect. 

Q. I am just saying, I hope you will not.—A. The Collector of Customs at 
Toronto. 

Q. What?—A. The Collector of Customs. 

Q. You called on him?—A. At Toronto, several times. 

Q. How often?—A. Well, I cannot tell you that. 

Q. What Commission business did you have with him?—A. Asking him 
about— 

Q. About what?—A. About his system of promotion. 

Q. What is that?—-A. I remember of one occasion where I had to consult 
him, or felt it advisable to see him as to the promotion, the precise case as I 
remember it was a-surveyor. There was talk of a promotion for a surveyor and 
the department did not feel like promoting. Agamn, you see, you get me into 
material that I do not like to discuss,— 

Q. My only point is, was it where it was unnecessary for you to make in your 
capacity as a Commissioner, a call. Did you make a call that was necessary? 
—A. No, it was not necessary, but I did it; I did make the call. 

Q. You did not go for that purpose?—A. No. 

Q@. Can you give me any occasion apart from the six for which you have 
charged expenses when you left Ottawa on Commission business?—A. I did 
not get that remark, Mr. Ernst. 

Q. You charged, during that period, for six different trips away from 
Ottawa. There were 84 occasions on which you were absent from your office 
in the Commission building, apart from those. Can you give me any occasion 
on which you actually left Ottawa, or left the office on official business and 
were absent, and on that occasion did you leave for that purpose?—A. If I 
left for that purpose? 

Q. No. If you left, can you give me any occasion, if you did leave, 
amongst the 78, for that purpose?—A. I cannot remember any precise incident 
except one, such as I have spoken of. I have called to see frequently the Post- 
master at Toronto, the assistant postmaster and various officials. Not when 
I was on official business, or when I was charging expenses. 

Q. You did not go for that purpose?—A. No. 

@. You did not go for that purpose?—A. No. 

Q. Then you were not absent on official business?—A. Well, put it that 
way, no. 

Q. Right. Now, we will leave that. As I gather it, in 1928, up to March, 
1928, you had definitely severed your connection with your magazine?—A. Yes, 
very shortly afterward. 


Q. About what time?—A. Within a month or two. | 
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Q. And had moved your family to Ottawa?—A. A year and a half after. 

Q. A year and a half after you got the appointment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, I have given you a year and nine months doing that?—-A. That is 
generous; that is a little more than it was. 

Q. Now we come down to 1928, and we will start with April. In April, 1928 
I find you were absent on five different occasions from your office, totalling 11 
days. In May, three different occasions, totalling 12 days. In June, five different 
occasions, totalling 11 days. In July, five different occasions, totalling 11 days. 
In August, four different occasions, totalling 7 days. In September, three different 
occasions, totalling 23 days. In October, five different occasions, totalling 13 
days. In November, three different occasions, totalling 7 days. In December, 
four different occasions, totalling 6 days. And we will go on to the end of the 
fiscal year so as to have it complete. In January, 1929, five different occasions, 
totalling 5 days?—-A. Why not take them all?—I do not remember them. 

Q. I am only taking what the record shows when you were absent, which so 
far you have not disputed?—-A. Pardon me, you say I have not disputed all the 
time? I say I am taking it that this is correct, if it is correct. I do not know 
whether it is or not. 

Q. I am proceeding on that assumption, until you prove the contrary?—A. 
Well, I do not know. 

Q. In March, on four different occasions, totalling 6 days,—I am taking 
another fiscal year, 1928-29, the total there is fifty-seven different occasions during 
that fiscal year of 1928-29, you are shown as being absent from your office at 
Ottawa?—A. According to that. 

Mr. Bowman: You are wrong in that,—forty-six times. 

Mr. Ernst: No, you have missed something. 

Mr. Bowman: I have missed one month, yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Fifty-seven is correct,—I will take my chances on it; and I find that in 
the same period of the fiscal year your expense record shows you were absent, 
first, once at Toronto; then Niagara Falls; then Saint John, Digby and Yar- 
mouth, etc.; then Saint John, Fredericton, etc.; Toronto; Toronto and Montreal; 
Windsor; Denver; and Toronto; making a total of nine different absences. 
Now, I want to know if you can give the Committee any explanation of why 
you were absent from your office in the Commission building on the other 
forty-eight occasions?—A. I cannot tell you, Mr. Ernst, because I do not know; 
I do not remember; but I may have been home. You must remember this, 
—TI have not given this reason, I have been invested with discretionary powers; 
if I find it necessary for any reason to leave Ottawa, I feel that under those 
powers it is my privilege to do so. 

Q. Who invested you with those powers?—A. The Governor General—Lord 
Byng at that time. 

Q. Invested you with discretionary powers?—A. Yes, in giving me my 
commission. 

Q. Have you that commission with you?—A. It is hanging in my office, that 
is My commission as Civil Service Commissioner; and the Act gives me that. 

@. The Act gives you the privilege, if you think you ought to go out on 
official business you can, does it?—A. Not because of that document, signed by the 
Governor General, that is my commission; but under the Act as a Commissioner 
I have discretionary powers. 

Q. To go off duty, if you wish?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Surely the Act does not give you ‘power to spend one-third of your time 
away from business?—A. If I go away every time I feel like it, perhaps I would 
not be there very much. 
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Q. Where do you get the authority to spend one-third of your time away 
from your office?—A. I do not think one-third is right. 

Q. It is giving you a little more than you are entitled to—it is more than 
that, not allowing for statutory holidays, Christmas, Good Friday and Sundays 
thrown in. I want to know if you can give any explanation to this Committee 
why you should be away from your office one-third of the working days in the 
year?—A. I am going to give you an explanation. 

Q. I would like to have it?—-A. This morning, Commissioner Tremblay and 
Dr. Roche were granted—I do not recall it exactly but I think it was about 240 
days that you worked it out. 

Q. Two hundred and twenty, if you want it exactly, for Commissioner 
Tremblay, and 726 to you?—A. According to this document. According to my 
secretary, 582. 

Q. Your secretary is quite incorrect in reckoning that. She has missed 
a year somewhere?—A. That is the record I have. Your record is much more. 
What number do you say? 

Q. I say 726 days, according to my reckoning. As far as I can reckon, 
you have been in your present post five years and nine months, and you have 
spent roughly two years away from your office?—A. Practically six years. 

Q. I want to know why?—A. You have given without question, granted 
you say that is all right, to Dr. Roche and Commissioner Tremblay—Com- 
missioner Tremblay, 220 days you say; there was no question about that, and 
you asked nothing; the Committee was all agreed as to that. Now I had 174 
days away while I was on Commission business and charged expenses. I have 
taken no holidays as holidays since I have been a Commissioner— 

Q. Be careful about that?—A. I have not finished my statement. I am 
entitled to holidays if I wish to take them. Dr. Roche takes holidays; I do not 
know whether Commissioner Tremblay takes them or not. I am entitled, say, 
to a month’s holidays; that is a fair amount. 

~Q. Yes.—A. I have not taken them as holidays. That is 180 days. 

Q. No, no—A. Giving me that it is six years. I can take them now, if I 
wished—I wish I could. I also added on all the days that I can put down, 26 
days last month up to the 31st of the month, for illness. That is added to my 
absences. 

Q. Yes, I was coming to that in due course. Go on.—A. That makes a 
total of 620. 

Q. What does?—A. These days that I have spoken of, 

Q. 174, 180 and 26?—A. And 240 you granted to Dr. Roche. 

Q. No, we have not done anything of the kind. And you are adding 240 to 
it. But, do you not see, Dr. MacTavish, that taking illness and vacations and 
everything else, all that Mr. Tremblay was away was 220 days?-—A. But I have 
not taken any, except this present time for illness. 

Q. Where do you get the system of adding 220 days?—A. Why, this Com- 
mittee gave it this morning without question. 

Q. Please do not make yourself ridiculous. Out of 220 days—-Commissioner 
Tremblay was absent 220 days out of six years. If you add that up you will 
find it was about 37 days a year, total?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if you take yourself, you will find you were absent at total of 120 
days a year. What I want you to explain is the difference?—-A. That is accord- 
ing to your computation and according to this document. 

Q. According to the records of your own Commission?—A. I am telling you 
—I am not disputing it, but I have 582. 

Q. There may be a year left out, but we can easily check that?—A. My 


computation makes a total of 620 days which I account for. 
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Q. Go back and account for the 620 days?—A. This Committee granted 
220 days to Mr. Tremblay— 

Q. Oh, Doctor, you know, you are so absurd that you are positively annoy- 
ing. If you have such a childlike simplicity, [ cannot understand your trying 
to rule the Commission—A. I do not call that childlike. Why are they not 
questioned on their absences? 

Q. Will you please mind your own affairs and explain yourself, Doctor? 
We will deal with them when the time comes?—A. I have offered that state- 
ment, and you do not accept it. 

Q. Leave the 220 or 240 days out of the picture, and how many of your 
726 days can you account for by being away on official business?—A. I have 
accounted for 120 by holidays I might have taken but did not take— 


By Mr, Bowman: 

Q. The point is that you say you did not take them?—A. [I said I did not 
take them but that I might. I take holidays piecemeal; I do not take them 
straight. 

By Mr. Ernst: 5 

Q. What in the world were you doing, for instance, Doctor, in 1928, from 
the 31st August to the 18th September absent from your office, if you were not 
taking holidays?—A. I did not question that. What date is that, until I see 
if I was away. 

Q. If you look in 1928, you were absent from your office from the 31st August 
to September 18. What were you doing then, if you were not taking holidays? 

Mr. Bowman: Mr. MacInnis, have you the pay sheets for that period? 


The CHAIRMAN: I have just got them this minute. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. From the 31st August you were absent from your office until the 18th 
September. What were you doing if you were not taking holidays?—A. I did 
not say I did not take any, but I did not take any holidays as such. 

Q. Then what were you doing?—A. I was not playing golf, anyway, Mr. 
Ernst. 

Q. I did not suggest you were, but you might have been better employed? 
—A. What was the date again, please? 

Q. From the 31st August, 1928, until the 18th September.—A. There is 
nothing here to show. 

Mr. MacInnis: Is there not something from the end of August until Sep- 
tember? 

By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. From the 1st September until, I think the 18th September, 1928, you 
are charged in this statement from the Commission office as having been 
absent from the Ist until the 18th September, 1928. 

Mr. MacInnis: Get your secretary to help you with the files, Doctor. 

The Witness: Oh, I find I was at a convention in Chicago in 1928; from 
September 1 to 18—according to this I was in Chicago at a convention for 
at least a good part of that time. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Was that part of your duties as a Civil Service Commissioner in 
Canada?—A. Yes, that was a decision of the Board—not my decision entirely. 
@. You were there from the Ist to the 10th, according to your expense 
sheet?—A. According to this statement I was absent from the 1st to the 18th. 
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By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Were you absent from the Ist to the 18th on official business at the 
convention?—A. I was not in Chicago all that time, no, not on official business 
all that time. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. How long were you in Chicago at the convention?—A. For the ter 
days or whatever the expense sheet shows. 
Q. Have you the expense sheet before you?—A. Yes, it is here. 
Q. What does it say?—A. This shows Denver on that date, September Ist, 
—that was the convention at Denver. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. It was not at Chicago after all?—A. There was one at Chicago later. 
This one was at Denver, and it shows 11 days. 

Q. And what about the other 7—were they holidays or were they not?— 
A. As I said, Mr. Ernst, I have discretionary powers as a Commissioner; but 
I cannot tell you what I did in those days. 

Q. Surely you do not mean to sit here, Dr. MacTavish, and tell this Com- 
mittee that you had discretionary powers to run away and leave your office 
any time you desired?—-A. You understand, my work is done there quite in 
order with the other Commissioners. 

Q. You will agree, then, that there is not enough work for the three Com- 
missioners to do?—-A. No, I do not agree with that. 

Q. If you can be away one-third of your time and still do your work, you 
have not enough to do, have you?—A. I do not agree at all I was away one- 
third of my time. 

Q. On official business—I am only concerned with whether you were spend- 
ing it on official business or not?—A. You take your statement as correct at 
726 days; my secretary's computation of it is 582 days. Even with your addi- 
tion—I have to say that I do not know whether that is correct or not, you see. 

Q. Well, how many days can you account for then by taking your full 
leave and by official business?—A. I think I have made that statement to you. 

Q. I would like you to give it again?—A. I made it, with the 240, the 174 
official business and 180 holidays— 

Q. And 26 days for illness?—-A. This illness. I have been ill on other 
occasions, but I have not taken that into consideration at all. 

Q. I find that you are accounting for 380 days, according to your reckon- 
ing. Now what about the other 346 days?—A. I said in the beginning you 
have got to take into allowance my family being at Toronto,—that was one 
thing ,— 

0. But,—_—A. You are asking me to give you a reason, and you will not 
let me continue. Part of my family is still in Toronto, and I go up as fre- 
quently as I can, as I feel I have it in my discretion to go. 

Q. I am not concerned with why you go anywhere, unless it is on official 
business. I am asking you how many of these absences do you account for on 
official business?—A. I do not account for it in that way. I do not consider I 
can be as good a Commissioner by sitting in my office and not moving about, as 
I can if I go about. That is one reason. 

Q. Do you mean go about on official business?—A. You can call it official 
business or contact with people. I take that as a reason. 

Q. That is your explanation as to the absences above the statutory time, 
and business appointments?—A. Well, I can take it that way. 

Q. You talk about your family, and I understand your absence ran for a 


year?—A. Part of my family is still there. 
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@. And you consider that you are quite entitled, when you feel like picking 
up your bag and going?—-A. They were mostly all week-ends, Mr. Ernst. 
Q. You can hardly work that out, Dr. MacTavish-— 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. You say to get around and get into contact with people you ccnsider is 
part of your business?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I will check up and see whether your figures are correct as to the 583 
or 726?—A. I do not think, on the principle of it, that it makes much difference, 
Mr. Ernst. 

Q. Your brother Commissioners only found it necessary during the five 
years and nine months to be absent 220 days, and you were absent 726 days, and 
I ask you if you can account for it, and you cannot?—A. Oh, yes, I can, but not 
to your satisfaction. 

Q. I am asking you if you can give me any better explanation than you 
have given?—A. I cannot give you any better one. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I had Miss Saunders prepare, during the intermission, a statement of the 
Sundays which were included in the particulars which were filed of Dr. Mac- 
Tavish’s absences, and I would ask Miss Saunders if she would certify as to the 
correctness of the statement which I have in my hand. 

Miss SaunDERS: I have checked it with the calendar for all the years, and 
when it is Saturday and Monday it shows the two days separately; but when it 
is from the 10th to the 14th inclusive, it would include Sundays. I have taken 
out all the Sundays. 

The CHaArRMAN: So that the Sundays shown in here should be deducted 
from the list of absences, where the Sundays occur in the inclusive dates. 

Mr. Ernst: You see, Mr. Chairman, I am comparing it with the 365 days 
a year, instead of with 300, which would make a very great difference against 
Dr. MacTavish. | 

Mr. Bowman: And taking off the Sundays and figuring it on the yearly 
basis of 311 days, we need not add anything, for the Committee can figure it out 
for themselves. 

Mr. Ernst: The proportion of working days, in other words, is far more 
than one-third. 

The CuHarrMANn: Will the Clerk file and put into the record this statement? 
(See Appendix “L”’.) 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. I want to ask Dr. MacTavish a few questions. There are quite a number 
of accounts or travelling expense sheets that do not say on what business you 
were. Can you remember what the business was in connection with any cf 
these?—A. I may be able to, Mr. MacInnis. You will notice as you go on, 
we were required later on, a year or two after I became Commissioner, to give 
in more detail, by the department of Finance, in making our statements, 

Q. There are two sheets here on a trip to Washington. Do you remember 
what official business you were on at that time, in 1927?—A. I was there to get 
information as to the American plan of civil service. That was agreed, that I 
should make that trip. I did not just run off to Washington. That was to 
improve my own information as a Commissioner. 
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Q. When Civil Service Commissioners go around on government business 
they are paid a certain amount of money for travelling expenses. What is that 
supposed to cover?—A. You are allowed $15 a day. Probably I have a state- 
ment here from the contingencies—no, it does not deal with that. The govern- 
ment allows $15 a day for anybody of deputy standing; his travelling expenses, 
his taxis and tips—I do not remember, other little details like that, but those 
have been recognized as what you might call legal charges. They are reduced 
now to $10 a day. They were $15 until the 31st March. 

Q. Does it specifically specify that any tips you pay are extra besides this 
allowance?—A. They were allowed by the Auditor General and by practice. 

Q. I was speaking from my own experience. I get expenses coming to Ottawa 
and going west again, but I rever considered that I could charge my tips on the 
way, and consequently, possibly the porters have suffered considerably. You 
have here,— 

Mr. Ernst: Was it because of that, or was it because, like Dr. MacTavish, 
you are Scotch? 


The Witness: I did not tip any more for the government than I did for 
myself personally. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. There are here your expenses to Washington, 17 days at $15, $105. Your 
transportation would not cover you over the American roads?—-A. No. 

Q. That is $50. Pullman, $48; tips for 17 days, $17; and your taxi fares, 
$25. Now, does not your $15 per day cover your railway charges, that is your 
berth when travelling on a Canadian road?—A. No. 

Q. Why not?—A. That is fixed by the government, Mr. MacInnis, not by me. 

Q. It is no more expensive when you are travelling on a train, particularly, 
than when you are staying at a hotel?—A. Very often it is cheaper. 

Q. You can do it for $15. a day?—A. I think, Mr. MacInnis, that was 
intended to fix a sum that would cover expenses that generally would not be 
itemized in accounts. At any rate it was fixed by the government. 

Q. It would fix everything that you could not very well get a receipt for?— 
A. I do not know what the reason was, but at any rate it was fixed and allowed 
before I ever came here to the service. 

Q. Any expense account that you would get a receipt for would be over and 
above your ordinary traveling expenses, I think?—A. If I exceed, and one 
frequently does, what is allowed, I could not charge for it and never attempted 
to. It has to pass the Auditor General. 

Q. In April, 1929, you had a trip to Port Hope, Ontario. Can you tell us 
what that was about?—A. Not unless it is itemized. What was the date? 

@. April, 1929-—A. Does it not say there Customs, or something? I think 
there was a caretaker or a Customs position—if it is not there, I do not happen 
to recall that. 

Q. You have an expense account for November, 1929, in connection with a 
convention of the Canadian Legion at Regina. Was that on official business?— 
A. I have attended it every year. We like to be represented at the Legion 
meetings. I rather think they expect us to be. I have been at all the Legion 
conventions—I think I have not missed any since I became a Commissioner, and 
I have spoken at several of them—probably at all. 
~ Q. Were you sent there as an official representative by the Commission?—A. 
Oh, yes. 

a There would be a Minute on the Commission’s Minutes showing that, 
would there not?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Usually all their official business is on the Minutes?—A. Not all; there 
might be; I do not think it would be on every occasion; it would become some- 
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thing of a matter of course, something like the conventions of the Civil Service 
Commissions of the United States and Canada. Several of us have gone to those 
conventions. I have been the only one at the Legion conventions except when 
our Chief Examiner went to one of them. 

Q. And you have a trip to Toronto and Windsor on March 8, 1930. Do you 
remember what that was for?—A. I cannot tell you precisely, it possibly had 
to do with the changes that they made in the customs and such like owing to 
the new bridge. 

Q. You do not know what it was for?—A. I say that is possible. I have 
been a number of times at Windsor. 

Q. “Possible” is not very enlightening. You do not know what it was for?— 
A. I cannot tell you right off the reel what it was, but I was there on official 
business,—I know that; and I went through how our customs and excise men 
handled their duties there. That was part of my duties at that time. 

Q. On October 28, 1930, you went to Toronto, and from Toronto to Chicago. 
Do you know on what official business that was?—-A. Yes, that was the convention 
of the Civil Service Commissioners of the United States and Canada.- That was 
the one that I got mixed a moment ago with Denver. There were several. That 
was what it was in that case. 

Mr. MacInnis: I do not think there is anything else. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Is there anything else you want to add, Dr. MacTavish?—A. I do not 
think there is now. Will I have a chance again? 

Q. Oh, yes, all we have been dealing with to-day has been absences and the 
incidental expense accounts.—A. You will recall my calling attention yesterday 
or the day before that the several cases that were brought up were all cases in 
which Dr. Roche had dissented. You said I would have a chance to present 
some other cases in which either myself or Commissioner Tremblay had dis- 
sented. These are but a few, and I will do whichever you wish, read them into 
the minutes or I have a copy here which every member of the Committee might 
have. 

@. I think it would be better, Dr. MacTavish, when we have cleaned up 
all this other evidence and we ask the Commissioners if they have any other 
statements, that you put them in then. I would suggest that you have some- 
body bring the files here with which you are going to deal?—A. I thought if I 
would give the members of the Committee a list, if they wanted anything we 
could bring them. I personally do not want them. I am not particular about 
them. I can give to each member a list privately, not as a public document. I 
would give to the Clerk a copy to be handed to each one of you. 

Q@. The idea, Dr. MacTavish, is that at a future date you wish to put on 
record these dissenting cases?—A. Oh, no, I think you misconstrue me. I just 
wish the members of the Committee to have a copy of that list so that if any 
member of the Committee wishes to call for a file to see what it is about, very 
good. If he does not, all right. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

_Q. These were cases in which you were dissenting?—A. These are cases in 
which I have dissented. I do not know whether Commissioner Tremblay agreed 
with me or not. . 

By Mr. Laurin: 


Q. These are cases in which you dissented?—A. Yess 


By Mr. Vallance: 


_ Q. This is merely a suggestion from you?—A. Yes. That is a list which 
might interest you as a Committee. 
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The CuarrMan: All right, Doctor, I will have a look at that, if J may. Is 
there anything else from Dr. MacTavish at this time? 

Mr. CuHevrieR: Not at this time. P 

The CHAIRMAN: Just to complete the record, I have the attendance book 
of the Civil Service Commission, of August 20, 1928, and it bears in the margin 
thereof “Present: Dr. Roche, Dr. MacTavish and Commissioner Tremblay,” 
confirming the record of absences or presences alternatively filed by the Com- 
mission. I also have here the attendance book for the date of August 21, 1928, 
the succeeding day, and there is noted in the margin, in red ink: “Present, Dr. 
Roche, Dr. MacTavish and Commissioner Tremblay.” 

I then have here the original Minutes of the Commission for Monday, 
August 20, 1928, which bears at the head of it, “present, Commissioners Roche, 
MacTavish and Tremblay, the Chairman presiding.” Among the other matter 
contained in the Minutes, I find that there was a discussion of the Commis- 
sioners dealing with the question of examinations and a decision arrived at with 
which, according to the recorded minutes, Dr. MacTavish dissented. 

I also have the original minutes of the Commission, Tuesday, August 
21st, 1928, which bears on the head of it, “attendance, present: Commissioners 
Roche, MacTavish and Tremblay. The Chairman presided.” Again those Minutes 
confirm the record filed by the officials of the Commission. Thank you, Dr. 
MacTavish. 7 

Dr. MacTavisu: Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. Ihave asked that my secre- 
tary be examined. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am going to call her now. 
Dr. MacTavisu: I thought you were adjourning. 


Miss JENNIE OTTER called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your first name Miss Otter?—A. Jennie. 

Q. What is your official position in the Commission?—A. Well, the classifica- 
tion of my position is secretary to executive. That is the official classification of 
my position. 

Q. For how long have you been in that position?—A. Well I have been with 
the Civil Service Commission since May Ist, 1918. 

* Q. How long have you been acting as secretary to Dr. MacTavish?—A. Since 
his appointment. 

The CuarrMan: Now, Dr. MacTavish, would you like to question Miss Otter, 
or do you desire that I should go on? 

Mr. Ennst: It would be best to tell what you want; just what you want to 
prove through your secretary. 

The Witness: Dr. MacTavish might want me to make a statement, perhaps, 
with regard to the Minutes. 

Dr. MacTavisuH: I should like Miss Otter asked as to the— 


Mr. Ernst: Go ahead, ask her yourself. 


By Dr. MacTavish: 

Q. Miss Otter, what has been your experience as to the keeping of the record 
as to the attendance of Commissioners.—A. Well, Dr. MacTavish, this is the 
first, as I say, this is the first knowledge I have ever had of a direct record being 
kept of attendance of the Commissioners. As I say, I was never aware that 
Commissioners were treated on the same basis as the regular civil servants. I 
thought in their regular capacities as deputy ministers, that they were not 
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Q. Did you ever know of any record ever being kept of the attendance of 
the— —A. No; no special record—I was never aware of that. 

Q. Has one ever been kept—you were secretary to Commissioner Jamieson 
before I came.—A. Yes. 

Q. Was a record kept then?—A. Not that I am aware of. AsI say, I did not 
know that any special record was ever kept. I was not aware of that, because the 
question of the attendance of commissioners in the 14 years I have been in the 
Civil Service has never been questioned, never to my knowledge. 

Q. Well, you knew that in the hall of the Hunter Building a book was kept 
with a record— —A. Yes, of attendance, yes. 

Mr. Bowman: Pardon me, Doctor, I did not just hear your question. 

Dr. MacTavisu: I asked if she knew that in the hall of the Hunter building, 
that is, on the 6th floor, I should add, a book was kept with the record of 
attendances. 

Mr. Bowman: Her answer was yes. 


By Dr. MacTavish: 

Q. Yes. Who would sign that book?—A. Well— 

Q. Without enumerating them all. 

Mr. Ernst: I do not want to interrupt you Doctor, but does that get us 
anywhere. We had evidence the Commissioners did not sign it. It was not 
contended you signed. 

Dr. MacTavisi: I am quite aware of that. This will not take long. It will 
only take a minute. | 


By Dr. MacTavish: 

Q. Who signed that book?—A. Well— 

Mr. Cuevriger: Do not give any names if you do not like. 

The Witness: I do not want to give names, but I thought you referred to 
ranks. There are certain ranks there registering attendance. 

Q. Would the chiefs of branches sign it?—-A. Well, I am not aware of that. 
You would have to ask Miss Saunders. She keeps the attendance book. 

Q. I want it as to your knowledge.—A. Well, of that I am not aware. 

Mr. Ernsr: That gets us nowhere. Why ask her something she does not 
know? | ; 
The CHAIRMAN: The lady is telling things she does not know. If she knows, 
let us have it. 

The Wirness: No, Commissicners have never signed it. 

Mr. Ernst: You were in blissful ignorance. 

The Witness: It was not part of my duties, nor in my capacity as secretary 
to executive to wonder who had signed the book, or who had not. I did not see 
why I should question that. I was not in a position to see who signed that. Miss 
Saunders is the one who could say who signed the book and who was exempt 
from attendance and who was not. 


By Dr. MacTavish: 

Q. Well then, in regard to those Minutes. I do not suppose you have 
heard all of the evidence that has been given. Is this an accurate record of the 
attendance or absences on the part of the Commissioners according to the 
Minutes? Would you explain that, if you can explain how it would be arrived at 
from the Minutes, and whether it would be an accurate record or whether it 
might vary, and how it might vary?—A. Well, that is rather a full question 
to answer? Might I make a statement? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes, go ahead. 


The Witness: What I want to say, in fairness to Dr. MacTavish, that it 
was not my interpretation of the Minutes when he came. On becoming a Com- 
missioner, I handed Dr. MacTavish the Minutes, and I said, ‘These are a record 
of the action of the Commission from day to day.” I did not say, “Dr. Mac- 
Tavish, it is a record of your attendance,” because I did not interpret it as such. 
I never have interpreted it as such. With Commissioner Jamieson, in the eight 
years I was with him, I had never interpreted it as such when he was absent 
on such a day, and present on such and such a day. That question never arose. 
It was not my understanding. I had never occasion to say, “Dr. MacTavish, 
this is a record of your attendance.” I have said ‘‘This is a record of the action 
of the Commission.” What I want to explain is, you might take Minutes of 
to-day, and they might show Dr. MacTavish as absent, but at the same time in 
to-day’s Minutes there would be files with which he had already dealt, which 
he had already signed. Do you understand what I mean? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The Wirness: Well, then, it is rather difficult to explain, you see. The fact 
that he is not present does not indicate that he is not taking action on certain 
files that are entered in the Minutes for that day. 


The CuHairMAN: No; there is no suggestion of that. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. The whole question with us is, would his name appear on the head of the 
Minutes as being present, if he were not present?—-A. Well, of course— 

Q. Or of not being present when he was?—A. I do not follow those Minutes. 
I have not any authority to speak on the minutes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I ask you this: Dr. MacTavish told us this morning that he seldom 
looked at those Minutes. As a matter of fact, he said you would bring them to 
him, and if there were anything in the Minutes which you thought should be 
called to his attention, you would do so?—A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore, I would judge for a considerable number of years, and not 
only since the day of Dr. MacTavish’s appointment, but prior thereto, you 
have been looking at the Minutes of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. In all that period of years have you noticed that at the very beginning 
of all Minutes, it starts out with these words: “present, Commissioners,” and then 
sets out who were present.—A. Yes. 

Q. You have noticed that?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the Minutes which came to you for attention, and which apparently 
you examined in order to call it to the attention of Commissioner MacTavish, 
contained an entry under that heading, of present, Commissioner MacTavish and 
Commissioner Tremblay, and you knew that Commissioner MacTavish was away 
on that day, would you, among the other things, in the minutes which you would 
call to Commissioner MacTavish’s attention, also call his attention to the fact 
that he was recorded as being present when he was not?—A. No; I have never 
questioned the attendance. I have never taken that question up. 

‘Q. You have never taken that up?—A. No. 

Q. If a Minute did not show on the head of it Dr. MacTavish’s name under 
the caption of present, thereby indicating that he was not present, would you 
call it to his attention if you knew he was present on that occasion?—A. I would 
if I knew, yes. 

Q. Well now then, you would know every day that he was absent or present, 
would you? You must come in contact with him daily?—A. Yes. 
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Q. So that if Dr. MacTavish were absent from his office to-day, knowing 
that you would receive the Minutes of to-day’s business ‘to-morrow, would you 
not?—A. Not necessarily, usually one day and sometimes two days after. 

Q. But in the ordinary course you would receive it to-morrow. If the 
Minutes showed that Dr. MacTavish was away, and not recorded as present to- 
day, when you knew he was present, would you call it to his attention?—A. 
Will you repeat that question? 

Q. Let me put it a little Gi ctorreiien Was Dr. MacTavish at his office of 
the Commission to-day?—A. No. 

Q. I am trying to take a recent date. Have you been there recently, 
Doctor, since you have had this trouble with your arm? 


Dr. MacTavisH: I was there to-day. 


The Wirness: I am sorry, Dr. MacTavish was in his office for a short time 
vesterday. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me take a concrete illustration. Dr. MacTavish was there yester- 
day?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Minutes of yesterday’s meeting probably came to you to-day—lI 
do not mean meeting, but Minutes of the transactions—probably came to you 
to-day to have them signed by Dr. MacTavish.—A. No, they do not come to 
have them signed. You are wrong. They do not come in that way. The only 
thing that comes in to me is a copy of the Minutes, and Dr. MacTavish does 
not sign those Minutes from day to day. They are signed by the Chairman of 
the board, signed by the full board. 

Q. When a copy comes to you, if that copy showed Dr. MacTavish was 
not recorded as being present yesterday, would you call it to his attention?— 
A. You are not referring to yesterday; you are not taking yesterday? 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. As an example—A. Yes, but my point is this, that when I present 
Minutes to Dr. MacTavish, I have never said, Dr. MacTavish: this is a record 
of your attendance—I always said, “ This is the action of the Commission for 
such a date.” I have not said, “ Dr. MacTavish, you were absent on such a 
day.” I have never explained that question at all. 

Q. Dr. MacTavish tells us you call to his attention any matters in the 
Minutes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which were exceptional, or ith which he must disagree?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, would you call it to his attention by saying to him, when you 
handed him a copy of the Minutes, “I do not think those Minutes record your 
view” or do you write it out in pencil, or what do you do?—A. I do not know 
just what you mean. 

Q. Let us see. Dr. MacTavish told us to-day that he seldom read over 
the Minutes.—A. Yes. 

Q. He tells us they came to you and that you read them?—A. Yes. 

(). And that if there was anything in connection with those Minutes with 
which you did not agree, you called it to his attention. Is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. All right. Then, how do you call it to his attention. Do you go in his 
office and tell him about it, or simply take a copy of the Minutes and put a 
question mark opposite something you disagree with in red pencil, or what 
happens?—A. Not necessarily red pencil, no. I would not immediately go in; 
perhaps I would not for probably—I would probably go in the following day 
and say, “Dr. MacTavish, I want to know if this is your position as indicated 
in the Minutes”? 
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(. You would go in on some day?—A. Yes, and say, “This is your position 
as indicated in the Minutes.” 

Q. Is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what you would say to him?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you call it to his attention verbally?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Is there anything, from the time that Mr. Jamieson was appointed, or 
that you were appointed as his secretary, that you remember in regard to calling 
his attention to some inaccuracies in the Minutes. What I mean is, did you 
at any time call to his attention the fact that the Minutes, though a Commis- 
sioner was present, did not record it exactly in reference to his presence. Did you 
ever call Dr. MacTavish’s attention to the fact that he was recorded as being 
present when he was not present, or that he was shown not present when he 
was present?—A. No. 

Q. You cannot recall anything?—A. No, I cannot recall. 

@. In other words, if I can get it, you were there more or less for the pur- 
pose of bringing to his attention— —A. Yes. 

@. —the action of the Commission.—A. The action. 

Q. The action, but not the fact that he was absent—A. No, that was a 
question that had nothing at all to do with it. I do not think that was in my 
capacity. If it is, 1 am not even aware of it. 


Mr. Ernst: Just what I expected. 


By the Chairman: | 

Q. But in a case such as August 20, 1928, were the copy of the Minutes given 
to you setting out the decision of the Commissioners with respect to examinations 
and then stating Dr. MacTavish dissenting, and if so, is that the sort of thing 
you would call to his attention?—A. Well, not necessarily, I say for this reason, 
as I see the files that come in to Dr. MacTavish, and I also see them before 
it is charged out. Therefore, I have a very good knowledge of his action re the 
file. I have already stated if he had dissented I would not need to question that. 

Q. So you use a combination of your own knowledge and what Dr. Mac- 
Tavish tells you, with which to approve of the copy of Minutes which comes 
to your office—A. Yes. 

Q. That is all. 


— 


By Dr. MacTavish: 

Q. I would like to have Miss Otter give a statement. She has had con- 
siderable experience in a secretarial capacity, and otherwise. She was for some 
years, as she has said, secretary to Commissioner Jamieson, my predecessor. 
I would just like Miss Otter to say something about my attendance as a Com- 
missioner, and what I have done, and how I actually handle my work as a 
Commissioner. ! 

Mr. Ernst: Dr, MacTavish, I think that is my document. 

The Witness: I would like to check it over. 

Mr. Ernst: Yes. 

The Witness: I would like to check it over, please. 

The CuarrmMaNn: Dr. MacTavish, I do not want to object, but we do not want 
to hear anything that is not germane to the matter at issue. You are suggesting 
now that the young lady tell us something that does not really help or hinder the 
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Dr. MacTavisH: Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I have been charged, of 
course— 

Mr. Ernst: You have not been charged with anything. 

Dr. MacTavisH: I use the word ‘ charged.” I have been cross-examined 
as to my absences and such like. I would be interested to hear Miss Otter say 
as to whether I have worked overtime, and if I were going away, whether 
I have properly done my work, and whether I have done it after hours or not, 
and whether I have stayed at the office after she goes out at half-past five, or 
a quarter to six. . 

Mr. Cuervrier: I think that is all right as to the time after hours, but you 
would not want us to hear Miss Otter’s appreciation of your work. I have no 
cbjection to it. She may work late, and come back after hours. Just what do 
you want her to tell us? 

Dr. MacTavisu: A statement as to what I do. 


Mr. Ernst: What you want to get in evidence is that you apparently work 
overtime. 

The Wrrness: I think what Dr. MacTavish has in mind is this: I think 
perhaps he means that I should be in a position to know whether he neglected 
his duty. Now, I may be wrong on that. Is that what you mean, Dr. Mac- 
Tavish? ; 

Dr. MacTavisuH: Partly. 


Mr. Ernst: But I do not think you should give that evidence. That is 
something for us, not for you, Miss Otter. 


Dr. MacTavisH: You see I refrained from saying that I do work very 
frequently after hours and at night. 


Mr. Ernst: Say it, and we will accept it. 

Mr. Cueveter: That is all right. You want a personal appreciation, and 
I do not think we should have that. 

Dr. MacTavisu: I would like Miss Otter to make that statement as to my 
working overtime. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Miss Otter, let me see if I cannot get it. You cannot give us your opinion, 
but you can give us facts. What hours do you usually work?—A. Well, in the 
capacity of secretary one has no definite hours. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. My understanding is, in the capacity of secre- 
tary, I have no definite hours. | 

Q. You frequently work after 5.30?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Has Dr. MacTavish frequently worked after 5? 

Mr. MacInnis: I object to the question, Mr. Chairman. We do not want 
to know what Dr. MacTavish did after hours or under extraordinary conditions. 
We want to know on what days he was present, and on what days he was absent. 
If he wishes to be absent to-day and work to-night, that is no concern of ours. 

The CuHarrMAN: I suppose it is rather anomalous for a Chairman to rule 
his own question in order, but I see no objection to the question. 

Mr. VautLANce: Mr. Chairman, may I ask you a question? Now, following 
up that question of yours, does the Act outline that the Commissioners must 
work in certain number of hours? 

Mr. Ernst: Of course not. You will have to draw up union rules, Mr, 
MacInnis. ’ 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Miss Otter, from your observation, has Dr. MacTavish frequently worked 
after five o’clock when he is at the commission offices?—A. Well, I can say 
that I have frequently left Dr. MacTavish there when I have left at 6 o’clock 
and 6.30. 

The CHamRMAN: Does that cover what you want, Doctor? 

Dr. MacTavisH: One question. 


Mr. Bowman: I think Mr. MacInnis was quite right, that we give Dr. 
MacTavish the benefit of the doubt. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

@. Do you know how long he stayed in the office after six o’clock?— 
A. Well, I should think that I did. 

The CuHarrMAn: Jt is obvious she could not; she left at six o’clock. 

The Witness: I would know for this reason, because I could leave things, 
leave 50 files with Dr. MacTavish at night, and in the following morning I 
would go in and the files were all signed, and he could not do that in three 
quarters of an hour. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Might it not depend on whether he read them or not?—A. Oh, yes, but 
he does not usually sign without reading them. 

@. When you were there, that is all vou can swear. 

Mr. Bowman: You, very naturally, due to your position with Dr. Mac- 
Tavish, cannot do anything else but say what was in his favour, and conse- 
quently it is— 

The Witness: Do you not think that is rather an unfair statement? 

Mr. Bowman: —A reason why you should not be asked those questions. 

Mr. CuHevrier: That is better. 

Mr. Ernst: It does not help Dr. MacTavish. 

The CuHarrMAN: In answer to Mr. Bowman, I would say that goes to the 
credibility of the evidence given by the witness, not to the relativity or admis- 
sibility of the questions and answers. I rule it is admissible. 

Mr. Ernst: I appeal from the Chairman’s ruling. 

Dr. MacTavisH: If I might take from what Mr. Ernst said that it would 
not help me any—I am beyond help— 

Mr. Ernst: No, I do not mean it that way. 

Dr. MacTavisH: That was a facetious remark, Mr. Ernst, and I hope 
your—lI had hoped that someone would ask Miss Otter’s opinion on the report, 
as to its accuracy. : 

Mr. Bowman: She has already sworn she knows nothing about it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Her opinion is not admissible, but if Miss Otter can give 
us any facts which would enable us to conclude as to whether the report is 
accurate or inaccurate, we would be very glad to hear them. ‘ 

Dr. MacTavisH: Or whether it could not be. 

Mr. Ernst: Whether it is. 

The Wirness: Pardon me. I wonder if I could make a statement? In 
listening to Dr. MacTavish’s evidence, I was under the impression that he 
seemed to be confused in points in which dates were concerned, as I understood 
them. Miss Saunders, J think, gave evidence about that. There are certain 


times when subjects are included. I do not think be was aware of that. 
[Miss Jennie Otter.] 
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The CHaiRMAN: We have since, Miss Otter, had the file giving us all the 
subjects. 

The Wirness: There is one other thing. I do not think Dr. MacTavish— 
he does not remember this—- 

Mr. Bowman: Just a moment. How do you know Dr. MacTavish did not 
understand? 

The Witness: Well, from hearing his evidence this afternoon. 

Mr. Bowman: You had better let Dr. MacTavish give his own evidence. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Miss Otter, I think that the doctor produced a paper that I was going 
to mark “A” for the benefit of the committee, which he said came from you, 
and showed 582 days.—A. Yes. I would like to explain that. Dr. MacTavish 
handed that to me this afternoon after two o'clock, and he went out hurriedly. 
I did not know in reading it, that Dr. MacTavish had computed it, but obviously 
he did not compute it as exactly as it should be; so I took his pencilled figures— 
I did not have time to explain it to him—TI just took his pencilled figures, 
because I was not sure that it was intended to be inclusive, and the result was 
it would make a difference, and that is why I— 

Mr. Ernst: I have given Miss Otter my computation and I thought the 
correct total was 728, not 726. I had an error of 2 in favour of Dr. MacTavish. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Did you prepare this statement—the statement that Dr. MacTavish 
had here which showed 500 odd days?—A. That was just his penciled figures 
that I took and added up. 

Q. His figures, not yours?—A. Not mine. 

Q. You do not know where he got his figures?—-A. He just would make his 
own computation—he put his pencilled figure— 

Q. He took our statement?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And figured from that?—A. Yes. It was not inclusive. That was 
where his error was. 

Dr. MacTavisu: May I say one thing? I would lke to ask Miss Otter a 
question. Would it be possible, or at all likely, that that statement with this 
“attendance: present: Commissioners ” at the top—I think that is what it says 
—might a Commissioner be present and not have signed any minutes that day, 
and, according to those minutes, be put down as absent, or present when he 
might be absent? It is a point to which— 

The CHarrMAN: I am trying to give you all the latitude I can, you being 
a layman, but what might or might not be is not the least bit germane to this 
inquiry. Has not the young lady told us that she has no recollection of ever 
having called your attention; that with regard to absence or presence as recorded 
in this sheet she paid so little attention to it that she never called them to your 
attention? . 

The Wirness: I never said I paid so little attention to it. I said it was 
not a part of my duties. 

‘The CHatrMAN: All right. I do not care. The result is the same. Can 
you possibly, Dr. MacTavish, put yourself in a stronger position than that? 

Dr. MacTavisu: I want to put myself in as strong a position as possible. 

The CHartrMan: I think that is as strong a position as you can possibly 
get from this evidence. I asked those questions deliberately to get as much 
down as possible. 

Dr. MacTavisH: I confess, as I said this morning, that I do not understand 
that method of keeping tab on Commissioners. 

[Miss Jennie Otter.] 
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Miss SAUNDERS, recalled. 


By the Charman: 

Q. For how many years have you been keeping these attendance books? 
—A. Since 1908. 

Q. Has it always been the practice since that time to record on the margin 
thereof those Commissioners who were present on each particular day?—A. No, 
Mr. Lawson, I cannot tell you when it started, but it started about 1918, I 
would say. It was not always on the margin; sometimes it was down at the 
bottom of the page, but the Commissioners attendance was recorded. 

Q. Since at least 1918?—A. Yes. I think so. I have no recollection of the 
exact date. 

Q. If, for any reason, to-night you should want to change your evidence in 
that respect, either from looking at the attendance book or anything of that 
kind, you will please come back to-morrow morning; otherwise, you need not 
come back.—A. Do you wish to verify it? I brought up the attendance books 
going back to 1921 and it shows the practice then, and it was not new then. 

Q. Does it show the practice the same in 1921?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. The point is that it existed in 1926?—A. Might I explain? Perhaps I 
might answer Dr. MacTavish’s question about the Commissioners. Dr. Mac- 
Tavish asked if it was possible that a Commissioner might be shown present 
when he was not present or absent when he was there. It is quite possible he 
might be shown as present, because if files come up to me from his room through 
the day I would take it for granted that he had signed them that day and would 
enter him as present, and Commissioner Tremblay called my attention to-day 
to the fact that he sometimes signed files at night and they came to me in the 
morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: That would give him credit for being present when he 
would be absent? 

The Witness: Yes, when he would be absent; but I do not think a Com- 
missioner would be shown as absent if he was present because before we take 
it for granted that he is absent we practically always make inquiries. 

Mr. Bowman: Which, if anything else, would make the absences larger? 

The Witness: I think my record is correct. 

The CHarrMAN: Your minute commences with August 2, 1928, and finishes 
with August 31, 1928. We will be ready to hear the officials of the Civil Service 
Commission to-morrow morning. If any member of the Committee wants any- 
thing further presented we will appreciate it if he is ready to-morrow morning. 
Mr. Bland, I said that before we heard the Commissioners I wanted to have you 
put in, if you will, a memorandum that you made in 1931 which I asked you for 
some time ago dealing with the question of oral examinations and rating boards 
on those minor appointments. 

Mr. Buanp: I intend to put that in. I will put in a copy if you like 
to-morrow. 


The committee adjourned to meet Friday, April 29th, at 11 o’clock. 


49322—55 [Miss Elsie Saunders.] 
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House oF COMMONS, 
Apri 29, 1932. 


The Select Special Committee to inquire into appointments to and the 
control and direction of the Civil Service of Canada and, generally, the admin- 
istration and operation of the Civil Service Act, met this day at 11 a.m., Mr. 
Lawson presiding. 


The CuHarrman: I cannot remember who it was, but somebody got in touch 
with the Clerk yesterday, about some organization of Civil Servants who wished 
to be heard. It was a request that the Elevator Operators’ Branch of the Civil 
Service Association should be allowed to be heard, and I took now the responsi- 
bility of advising the Clerk that it was much too far in the sittings to start to 
hear new organizations who had not made representations before, but if they 
cared to put in a written memorandum, I would have copies made and sub- 
mitted to the members of the Committee for consideration. 


There are a few questions I should lke to ask Mr. Bland this morning. 


Mr. Bowman: Is Dr. MacTavish here? Is there any evidence that he wants 
to present? 


The CuatrMAN: I do not know. I assume not. 
Mr. Cuevrirr: I think he wants to put in a statement. 
The CHAIRMAN: He can do that. 


Mr. Bowman: The only thing is, had we not better clean it up, if there is 
anything more to be said, before we go on with anything else. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there anything further that any member of the Com- 
mittee wants in respect to the matter we were on yesterday? 


Mr. CHeEvriEeR: No; I understand we start in with the rebuttal now. 


C. H. Buanpn, recalled, 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Bland, I wrote you some days ago asking you to let me have or 
produce here, a memorandum that you prepared for the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners in 1931, relating to examinations for minor positions and so forth. Have 
you that document?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you just read that so it will go on the record? But before doing 
that, Mr. Bland, how did it come about that such a memorandum was made out? 
Is it something that was done on your own initiative, and suggested to the 
Commissioners, or is it something that was requested, or how was it done?—A. 
From time to time, Mr. Chairman, the examiners and myself have discussed 
the nature of the examinations set for various positions, and one of the points 
that had been discussed quite frequently was the desirability, or otherwise, of 
attempting to make ratings on education and experience for minor positions 
from the written statements filed by the applicants. As a result of those dis- 
cussions, on September 10, 1931, I submitted a memorandum to the Secretary 
on the subject. Shall I read the memorandum in full? 


Q. Yes. 
49322—553 829 [Mr. C. H. Bland.]} 
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The Witness: Subject: Oral examinations for lower grade positions. 

In connection with the attached memorandum from Mr. Nelson, I think 
that an oral examination might be a sufficient test in the following classes of 
positions: 


Caretaker Hospital Orderly 

Cleaner and Helper Stationary Engineer 

Packer and Helper Inspector of Construction 

Watchman Clerk of Works 

Elevator Operator Fisheries Inspector 

Truckman Park Warden 

Customs Truckman Limited Service Customs positions where 
Customs Guard . the salary is under $600 (i.e. those 
Hospital Guard Customs positions which a written 
Prison Guard examination is not held for.) 


New oral examination reports, drafted so as to include as factors such 
education and experience as are required for the duties of the position, are 
attached. 

It has been the practice to hold written examinations, in addition to the 
oral examination, in certain of the above classes, namely, Customs Truckman, 
Customs Guard, Immigration Guard and Hospital Guard, but under the present 
circumstances I think that we would be justified in utilizing the oral as the sole 
test. 


Selections for stock Car Inspectors are also made at present on the basis 
of an oral examination and a rating on education and experience, but as the 
Examiner, Mr. Bourbonnais, considers that in such cases the rating on education 
and experience has a definite value, I do not recommend any change in this 
particular examination. 

“The Examiners in the other examinations specified above agree that the 
change suggested may well be made and that the examination system will not 
suffer thereby. Furthermore, considerable work for the Examiners will be 
eliminated. 

If this procedure is approved by the Commissioners, I also recommend that, 
wherever possible, the oral examination be conducted by an Examining Board, 
including the departmental representative, a representative of the Commission 
and a representative of the Canadian Legion, as I think that by so doing the 
Commission will be more likely to secure fair and accurate relative ratings. 
Exception is made of the oral examinations for Prison Guards, as posters for 
these positions are continuously displayed and the orals are given by the Wardens 
as applicants present themselves.” This memo was concurred in by the 
Secretary and presented to the Commissioners. 

Q. Was any action taken?—A. The decision of the Commissioners is given in 
a board decision dated October Ist, 1931, and reads:— 


The Commissioneis gave further consideration to the Chief Examiner’s 
memorandum of September 10th, with reference to oral examinations for 
lower grade positions, and decided as follows: 


1. For the classes of positions specified in the memorandum, the 
examination scheme is to be: Oral Examination, weight 7; rating 
on education and experience weight 3. 


2. Where practicable, the oral examination is to be given by a Board, 
including a representative of the Commission, a representative of 
the Department and a representative of the Canadian Legion; 
otherwise by a representative of the Department. 

[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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3. In the rating on education and experience only such weight is to be 
given to the factor of education as is jusified by the qualifica- 
tions required for the duties of the position. 


The classes of positions are as follows:— 


Caretaker, 

Packer and Helper, 

Elevator Operator, 

Customs Truckman, 

Hospital Guard, 

Prison Guard, 

Stationary Engineer, 

Clerk of Works, 

Park Warden, 

Stock Car Inspector, 

Cleaner and Helper, 

Watchman, 

Truckman, 

Customs Guard, 

Immigration Guard, 

Hospital Orderly, 

Inspector of Construction, 

Fisheries Inspector, 

Limited Service Customs, positions where the paliictt is under $600 
(i.e., those Customs positions for which a written examination is 
not held). 


Q. Then, Mr, Bland if I have absorbed the purport of that memorandum, 
it was to the effect that with respect to the decisions therein set out, the rating 
boards should be done away with.—A. On education and experience, as separate 
from the oral examination. 

Q. And that there should be an oral examination, and as part of that oral 
examination, education and experience should be taken into consideration —A. 
Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

@. And then, the Commisioners decided, that for the guidance of the 
examiners who were making the oral examinations, a weight of 7 should be given 
for the oral examination proper, and a weight of 3 only to the educational and 
experience feature of it.—A. It went a little farther than that. The Commissioners 
decided that the rating on education and experience from the application forms 
made by examiners should be retained and given a weight of 3, and that the oral 
examination conducted by the board, or by the departmental representative, 
should be given a weight of 7. 

Q. The Commission favoured retaining the ratings?—A. With lower rates. 

Q. Were they much taken down?—A. From five and five. 

Q. Now, can you tell me why, in conducting oral examinations, there should 
be a representative of the Canadian Legion as one of the examiners?—A. I would 
not go that far, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. That is a part of the recommendation?—A. That is the wording of the 
recommendation. We get into the habit in the Commission of speaking of the 
Canadian Legion representative as a member of the board. 

Q. What is meant by that decision?—A. The meaning of the decision was 
that the Canadian Legion would be permitted to have a person on the oral 
examining board as a representative of the organiaztion. 

Q. Right; for the purpose of seeing that the returned soldiers’ preference 


was observed—A. Exactly. 
[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. But that does not mean that the representative of the Canadian Legion 
would actually participate in the marking of candidates.—-A. No; that is a prac- 
tice that has grown up. Our original intention was hardly that, but that 
practice has grown up through the constant presence of a representative of the 
returned soldiers on those examining boards. 

Q. From your experience, Mr. Bland, over a number of years as an 
examiner, I presume you will agree with the view that those selected to con- 
duct oral examinations should be persons having particular qualifications for 
those duties, and not any person who might, for the time being, irrespective 
of his education or qualification, be representing the Legion.—A. Yes. 

Q. At some examinations?—A. I think that is true. 

Q. Well then, the effect of that decision, so far as oral examinations for 
those minor positions which are now in force, are concerned, is that they are 
conducted by examiners selected by the Commission and representatives of 
the department.—A. The oral examination? 

@. The oral examination—A. Yes. 


The CuatrmMan: Have you any question, gentlemen? 


Mr. Bowman: I have some questions for Mr. Bland, but I prefer to ask 
them after the Commissioners have been heard. 


The CuarrMan: I mean with reference to this one specific matter, because 
Mr. Bland will be available again. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Bland, there is just one other matter I made a note of some time 
ago. There seems to be an impression among a great many civil servants that 
they cannot make representations, or complaints, to the Commission, if they 
feel they have been aggrieved by reason of any promotion, and that to com- 
plain to the Commission means that they will be dismissed from their position. 
I see the Civil Service Commission has a rule dealing with the matter, rule 105, 
part 3. Will you just read the rule, please?—A. 

Any person who directly or indirectly, solicits or endeavours to in- 
fluence a member of the Commission or any officer thereof, in favour of 
his appointment, promotion, transfer, or increase of salary, shall be 
deemed to be unworthy of such appointment, promotion or increase, and 
it shall not be accorded him, and if he is employed in the civil service, 
he shall be hable to immediate dismissal. 


Q. The rule, according te its wording, would appear to be a very proper 
one. Will you tell me, if in actual practice, civil servants are penalized for 
making complaints and representations to the Commission, or its officers, in 
respect to any promotion or matter where they feel they have a grievance?— 
A. I have never come across any such case, Mr. Chairman. We receive a 
certain number of complaints, as is inevitable. I think some of them, a few 
of them, come direct from the complainants themselves, some come through 
the departments, and many of them are from the employees’ organizations. 
But I have known of no cases where employees have been penalized because of 
complaining against unfair tratment. 

@. Would we be safe in saying that the Civil Service Commission is willing 
to hear complaints, and look into the matter with discriminating against the 
particular servant who makes the complaint?—A. My feeling, Mr. Chairman, 
has been that we are anxious to hear any complaint or otherwise that will tend 
to create efficiency in the work in any particular. 


By Mr, Bowman: 

Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Bland, the Commission, I do not suppose, would 
hear many complaints, as a matter of practice?—A. Well now, let me be clear. 
Do you mean the Commissioners or the Commission? 

[Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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Q. The Commission.—A. Well, the complaints are naturally sifted through 
the staff to deal with, and if they are considered of sufficient importance to 
bring to the Commissioners’ attention, they are so presented. 

Q. To check over the value of them?—-A. Yes; I should not say there would 
be a great number of complaints, but the Commissioners can give you more 
definite knowledge in that regard than I can. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

@. I should like to ask a question in regard to Regulation 105 which you 
have just read. I was wondering just how inclusive that would be, especially 
in regard to the part where it refers to influencing a Commissioner. The mak- 
ing of a complaint as to discrimination, or if an employee thought there was 
discrimination in promotion, would that be considered that he was influencing 
a Commissioner?—A. Well, Mr. MacInnis, I really think that is a question 
you had better ask the Commissioners themselves. I think they could answer 
it more fully. 

Q. The point I wish to make is this: are civil servants reading this, Justified 
in drawing the conclusion that has been stated by the Chairman?—A. Well, 
I do not know that I would agree entirely with that, Mr. MacInnis. It does 
not follow that solicitations in regard to appointment, promotion, transfer or 
increase of salary are entirely the same thing as a complaint against an injustice. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. This rule means after.—A. Exactly. 
Q. After promotion, etc. I do not see there is anything there that would 
prevent a civil servant from going to a Commissioner or to the Commission 
and complaining.—No, I do not think so. ; 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. This is only in connection with undue influence as to transfer, or pro- 
motion, or increase in salary?—-A. That is what I meant, yes. 

Mr. MacInnis: Well, if that is the understanding I am quite satisfied. 

The Wirnsess: That would be my understanding, Mr. MacInnis. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is quite reasonable. 

The CuairMAN: Thank you, Mr. Bland. 

Now, gentlemen, is there anything else you want before we start on the other 
part of our program? Well, the Committee is ready to hear from the Civil 
Service Commissioners, or officials of the Civil Service. 

Dr. Rocue: Do you desire to hear from the Commissioners before hearing 
Mr. Putman? 

The CuHarrMAN: It does not make a bit of difference, Doctor. 

Dr. Rocue: I would prefer that Mr. Putman deal with several matters first. 


The CHAIRMAN: We would prefer that you arrange the order between your- 
selves, iehall 


C. V. Putman, recalled. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I want to make reference, first, to certain 
remarks made by Mr. Desbarats regarding the question of organization. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Have you the page of that, Mr. Putman?—A. I am afraid I have not, 


Mr. Chevrier. 
[Mr. C. V. Putman.] 
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He made particular reference to an organization work that was carried on 
in his Account’s Branch, and I would like to read an extract from his original 
letter, and extracts from letters of the Commission, and one other letter from 
the department. 

The department’s original request, dated July 15th, reads in part as fol- 
lows:— 

At the instance of the Honourable the Minister of National Defence 
Mr. Gordon Scott of the Audit Board of Canada recently carried out a 
thorough investigation into the administration of the Department. I 
would request that a representative be detailed by your Commission to 
investigate the Department’s proposals. A large part of the proposed 
procedure which was recommended by Mr. Scott has already been put 
into force and the Department is desirous of having this matter dealt 
with so that whatever financial provision is necessary can be made in the 
estimates for 1931-82. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Who was Mr. Scott?—A. Mr. Scott was an auditor called in by the 
Minister of National Defence to look into the organization of the account’s 
branch. 

Mr. Ernst: Of the Ross firm, Montreal? 

The CHarirMAN: P. 8. Ross & Sons. 

The Witness: Of Montreal, yes. 

There were. two major recommendations that were made by the firm of P. 
5. Ross & Sons:— 

(1) The transfer of the Pay Corps from military to civilian control. 

(2) The removal of the Audit Division from the jurisdiction of the 
Chief Accountant and the creation of a separate Audit Branch reporting 
direct to the Deputy Minister. 


Now, this question of the transfer of the Pay Corps has every sympathy of the 
Commission, in view of the fact that it had been recommended as far back as 
1924. 


The second recommendation, however, required the creation of a separate 
audit branch which did not receive such favourable consideration and, as a 
result of this, this is an extract from a letter written to the department ‘in this 
regard :— 

The Commission cannot consider the removal of the auditing func- 
tion from the Accountant; it cannot recommend an organization in the 
proposed Audit Branch to financially audit the Accountant, observing that 
this duty forms a legal and integral part of the Accountant’s responsibility. 
It is not, however, proposed to refuse the Auditing organization definitely, 
but it seems advisable to request the Department to give this matter 
greater consideration. Should the Department confirm its proposals the 
Sa oe may then submit its request to the Treasury Board for 

ecision. . 


That is, the Commission did not definitely refuse it, but said they would submit 
it to Treasury Board. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is, whose letter to whom?—A. That is a portion of the Commis- 
sion’s letter to the Deputy Minister of National Defence. 
[Mr. C. V. Putman. ] 
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As a result of this letter the department replied in part:-— 


It would appear that your Commission does not approve of Mr. 
Scott’s recommendation for the establishment of a separate Audit Branch. 
The tentative proposals of the Department have, therefore, been modified 
to correspond with the requirements of your Department and the amended 
draft proposals now enclosed provide for the establishment of an Account’s 
Branch of which the stores and financial audit will be a part. 


That is, that the department agreed with the Commission that they would 
not put one recommendation of Mr. Scott into effect. I quote this to contradict 
the statement that the Commission did not take any part in this new scheme. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. My recollection of what Mr. Desbarats said was that Scott came in 
and made the proposal for the reorganization of this particular branch, and then 
it was submitted to you or to the Commission and that you sent down Mr. 
Boutin, who had been a junior in that very office—A. Right. 

Q. And that he was quite unsuited for the work, and it was bad policy, in 
any event, to send him down. I am just telling you the facts as I remember 
Mr. Desbarats’ evidence and after Boutin had played around with it for a year 
the recommendations of Mr. Scott in that connection were accepted by the Com- 
mission. That is my recollection of Mr. Desbarats evidence. I may be wrong. 
—A. Well, as a matter of fact, Mr. Ernst, this request came to the Commission 
under date of July the 15th. The Department requested at one time holding 
the matter over for about six weeks because their chief accountant was not 
ready to proceed, or some such reason, and it was finally reported. We wrote 
them on November 3rd, telling them that we did not agree with this proposal 
completely, and they did not reply again till December 26th, and the matter 
was reported to Treasury Board some time early in either January or February 
—I have not the exact date, but the fact is that it did not take over a year. 

Q. Some where about a year?—A. From July until December, six or seven 
months. 

Furthermore, Mr. Desbarats made the statement that he asked that we 
go ahead and proceed with the complete reorganization, and said that we 
intimated we could not do it. Now, I have no knowledge—and I have asked 
Mr. Boutin about it,—of ever having made such a statement, and none of my 
men know of ever having made such a statement, so Mr. Desbarats’ statement 
in that regard is quite obviously wrong. 

Q. As I recollect, he said, that Mr. Boutin was quite incapable of really 
doing the task to which he was assigned?—-A. Well, Mr. Ernst, that is a matter 
of opinion. Mr. Boutin, when he went into the department, was a young man, 
and he has shown very considerable promise, and he came to the Organization 
Branch on the recommendation of his immediate chief—the Chief Accountant 
of National Defence—who considered him one of his most capable officials. 

Q. Well, as a matter of policy, will you agree or will you not—whatever 
Mr. Boutin’s qualifications may be—that it is scarcely fair to send him in to 
reorganize a department which he has just left and in which he was a Junior.— 
A. I have got to make use of the best tools we have. 

Q. It is something like asking Mr. Simmins to report on the Civil Service 
Commission,—A. I will admit that, and yet before Mr. Boutin undertook that 
work both he and I had a talk with the Chief Accountant of National Defence, 
who expressed the personal opinion that he had no objection to it. 


Mr. Ernst: Thank you. 
[Mr. C. V. Putman.] 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. And while speaking about that, Mr. Putman, this was a more or less 
major reorganization, was it not, taking it from what Mr. Desbarats has stated, 
that is the impression I have?—A. Outside of those two points I have mentioned 
there was no major change. They absorbed the military pay division into the 
civilian division, and they proposed to take the audit away from the Chief 
Accountant and put it directly under the Deputy Minister. There were a few 
internal changes or shifts in staff and that sort of thing, but those were the two 
major proposals. 

Q. Will you say this, Mr. Putman, that your staff as you have it at the 
present time—I am not disparaging it in any way because I know nothing about 
it—but do you think that your staff would be capable of handling a major 
reorganization of any of the larger departments without outside assistance?—A. 
May I leave that now. I will answer that a little later on. 

Mr. Bowman: That is quite all right. 

The Witness: Then I want to make reference to the matter that was brought 
up by Dr. Beauchesne with regard to the classification of the House of Commons. 

This reclassification of the House of Commons was not so much a question 
of classification of positions as it was a question of salary review. The request 
of the department was for higher compensation for at least fifty per cent, of 
the staff, and the Commission, incidentally, granted about half of the requests. 

The CuHatrMAN: That is good political compromise. 

The Witness: I have got a short memorandum in connection with this that 
I would like to read:—- 

Late in 1925 and early in 1926 considerable correspondence passed 
between the House of Commons and the Commission with reference to 
classification matters, more especially as regards the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Service Commission. Apparently the intention of Dr. Beauchesne 
was that as the House of Commons had ful! authority as regards 
organization that any positions provided by proper authority should be 
accepted by the Commission without applying classification. 

This matter was referred to the Department of Justice and in effect 
the ruling of Justice was that positions provided in the regular way were 
subject to classification the same as other positions under the Act. When 
this decision was communicated to Dr. Beauchesne he verbally requested 
that action be suspended, which was approved by the Commissioners under 
date of March 18th, 1926. 

The question of classification was again revived by letter of Dr. 
Beauchesne of July 8th, and a report was prepared which was approved 
by the Commissioners under date of July 24th, 1926, the decision being 
that as the question was equivalent to a general salary revision rather thax 
changes in classification, that no action was to be taken until the wishes 
of the new Government in the matter were ascertained. 

In October, 1926, Dr. Beauchesne again requested the Commission to 
proceed. Some correspondence passed between the Commission and Dr. 
Beauchesne between that date and January 20th, 1927. 


Just about this time, the Speaker of the House of Commons requested the 
Commission not to take any further action. Later, on January 24th, he followed 
this verbal request by a letter asking us to hold it up. 

Then, in April, 1927, with the approval of the Speaker, the question of 
classification was again raised; and under date of May 9th the Commissioners 
instructed that Dr. Beauchesne be asked if an appropriation was provided to 
cover the increased cost of the proposals made by the House of Commons. To 
this Dr. Beauchesne replied by letter of May 16th, that they had the money, 
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and a complete review was authorized of the House of Commons classification. 
From this date up until August 2nd, at which time arrangements were made for 
an interview with Dr. Beauchesne, a very careful study was made of the clas- 
sification of the various positions in the House of Commons, many pages of 
information having been supplied as well as classification cards for all positions. 
A complete report was prepared and submitted to the Commissioners and, at his 
request, Dr. Beauchesne attended a meeting of the Commissioners at which time 
the Commissioners had before them the report of the Organization Branch. 

I do not remember that Dr. Beauchesne at this meeting made any request 
to be informed as to the recommendations which were being made to the Com- 
missioners for, had he done so, I see no reason why the Commissioners would 
not have informed him of same. Dr. Beauchesne at this meeting was given 
every opportunity to express his views, and in reaching a decision the Com- 
missioners gave consideration to the representations which he then made. 
Following this conference the Commissioners instructed that a report be forwarded 
for the approval of the House by resolution. 

This report was approved by Resolution of the House on the 11th May, 
1928, and it would seem, if as much dissatisfaction resulted as would appear 
from the remarks of Dr. Beauchesne, that it was in the hands of the Internal 
Economy Committee, to whom the report was presented, before going before 
the House for approval, to refer back the report to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion if they considered that the report was not fair and equitable and in the 
interest of the staff of the House of Commons. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Just before you leave that, Mr. Putman, you will remember one of the 
main objections that Dr. Beauchesne made was to the effect that the staff of 
the House of Commons had to have certain technical qualifications. For 
instance, in the matter of reporters, you will remember him referring to details 
such as that. What do you have to say with respect to appointments in that 
connection?—A. Well, the salary that is paid, in my estimation, to the reporters 
on the floor of the House, for the time that they spend here, is a very fair 
salary in comparison to other salaries to-day in the service. I think, however, 
that the salary paid some of the other reporters is probably not as high as they 
should be, and I would be prepared at any time to make a recommendation to 
the Commissioners that it should be raised, but in view of the financial hold-up 
at the present time we cannot do anything. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. However, Mr. Putman, in the case of getting good reporters for’ the 
House of Commons, a comparison of other salaries paid in the Civil Service has 
really nothing to do with the subject matter. It is a question of what salaries 
have to be paid to court reporters, and people of that class, because the House 
must have the most expert reportorial assistance——A. I should have included, 
when I said that, and what is being paid outside. For the length of time that 
they spend on this work each year it bears a very fair comparison to what is 
being paid outside. 

By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. While perhaps that is something I had in mind, still Dr. Beauchesne 
suggested that there might be some elasticity in connection with the picking 
out of such additional men, due to the fact that they had to be very expert, and 
that if he had the employing he could possibly get in touch with men and be 
on the look-out for them all the time—A. My answer to that, Mr. Bowman, 
is that if Dr. Beauchesne can do it, the Commission can do it. 

Q. It would be, more or less, followed along somewhat the same lines pro- 
posed—though probably not to the same extent—by Dr. Tory, with regard to 
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technical help—A. My opinion is that the Commission can do just exactly 
the same and make just as good appointments as Dr. Tory can. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Putman, I wonder if you have given consideration to all the factors 
that enter into the thing when you make that statement? Let me assume, for 
instance, that I wanted a particularly good lawyer for some particular position. 
Your system at the present time is to advertise and hold a competition—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I suppose you know—I do not want to say the best lawyers— 
that successful lawyers will not answer your advertisements or apply for your 
positions, they are not interested; first, because the money that is paid is not 
great enough, and, secondly, because a lot of them would not want to be 
bothered with it anyway.—A. Well, you would not get that class of man, Dr. 
Tory would not get that class of man any more than the Commission would. 

Q. Oh, yes, he might. I might go to a lawyer, if I were in a position to 
do so—and I am simply taking the field I know—and I may say, ‘‘ We need 
vou for this job, and in the interests of the country it should be done. I know 
you are making $10,000 a year and I cannot pay you that; the most I can 
pay you is $7,500,” and I might be able to induce that man to take that job. 
Frankly, Mr. Putman, speaking in a field I know, I venture to suggest that if 
the Civil Service Commission to-morrow set an examination for a lawyer at 
$6,000 a year, we will say, there is not a member in this Committee who is a 
legal man who could pass that examination—A. You have me on unfamiliar 
ground; I am not an examination expert. 

Q. But do you not see my point, Mr. Putman. The House of Commons 
requires the most expert shorthand writers——A. Will you leave that and 
question Mr. Bland about it. He is more familiar with regard to that than 
T am. 

Q. I am thinking of it from a classification feature, and I fear, from the 
salaries I have seen, for example the classifications which are allowed the staff 
of the House, that you have missed the viewpoint in connection with this, and 
that you cannot get the most expert men on the basis of the hours they have 
to work and the salaries which are paid. 

Mr. Cuevrier: And the conditions under which they work? 

Mr. Ernst: You cannot measure experts by a yardstick. 

The Witness: I will agree to that, that you cannot measure experts by a 
yardstick, but there are certain positions where it is fair to measure them by a 
yardstick. I might also say that in the Government service, in certain instances 
and for certain positions, you have almost got to go out and get men and pay 
the salary that is needed to get them. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. As in any other line of business?—A. Yes, I will agree with that, and we 
have done that in certain instances. 

Q. If you ever lose the function of the Commission then immediately you are 
getting away from the general basis of the principles on which we work. You 
must, in the ordinary run of events, measure with a yardstick; that is the only 
rule you can apply —A. The bulk of the service can be measured, more or less, 
that way. I still contend that the salaries that are being paid generally to the 
employees of the House of Commons have been very very fair in comparison 
with other more or less similar positions throughout the service. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 


Q. Do you take into account the other side of the picture, the fact that 
they have to work under peculiar conditions for a short time, with the uncertainty 
of the work?—A. I am talking about permanent employees, Mr. Chevrier. 
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Q. All of these employees must be taken into account.—A. Yes. 
@. Even the permanent ones. 


Mr. MacInnis: I raised that point in regard to members’ stenographers, 
and I think I got rather scant consideration from the Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, I had them in mind. 


The Witness: Those stenographers do not. come under the Civil Service 
Commission at all. 


Mr. MacInnis: I know they do not. However, the point was raised. 
The Wirness: Yes. There is nothing further in that regard? 


By the Charman: 


Q. Mr. Putman, as head of the Organization Branch, Mr. MacInnis speak- 
ing of stenographers put something in my mind. Is there any reason why, in 
your opinion, a full time stenographic staff could not be employed for use by 
members of the House of Commons, and between sessions those stenographers 
could be used to supplement departmental requirements and be assigned, on 
requisition, to the departments, to the Civil Service Commission, or some 
branch of the Civil Service.—A. I think possibly something in that regard could 
be worked out. 

Q. You are not able to see any obstacle to it? A. No, I am not able to see 
any obstacle to it. 

Mr. Buanp: The practice is in effect now of utilizing House of Commons 
stenographers in the departments. 


The CHarrMAN: No, no, you miss my point altogether. A House of Com- 
mons stenographer now gets $4 a day, and on some absurd principle is paid for 
seven days a week and works six, instead of being paid a salary. These girls 
work nights, and I have no hesitation in saying that the one who is assigned 
to me this year has been working three nights a week ever since this Civil Service 
inquiry has been on, but why could not these girls be given a permanent position 
the same as any other stenographer in any other department and assigned to the 
House of Commons staff during the session, and in between sessions used to 
supplement the requirements of the different departments?—A. I do not see 
why. 

Q. Instead of making a raft of temporary appointments of stenographers 
to some departments who, for the time being, have an additional amount of 
work? 

Mr. Cuevrier: Let us take it in this way: There are eighty odd stenograph- 
ers on the House of Commons Staff. As soon as the House closes these 
stenographers are placed on an eligible list in the Commission, but the moment 
the House closes you have eighty stenographers out of work. How long would 
it take to absorb, during the year, or in the recess between the two parliaments, 
these eighty girls? Some of them would be on the list with pay and no work. 
Then supposing they were all absorbed, or sixty of them were absorbed, between 
sessions into the Gévernment service, then when the next session opened you 
would have to bring them back again from their positions and disturb the 
various departments.—A. Well, when I said I thought it might be possible to 
be worked out— 

Q. I think you spoke too quickly.—A. I had in mind the fact that usually 
during the summer time, during vacation, there are a considerable number of 
requests for temporary people. 

Mr. Cueveier: I have no objection to those girls being appointed permanent 
and drawing their salaries the whole year round, and if you can show me a way 


it can be done I will vote for it. 
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The CHatirMAN: What I had in mind was this: If those girls were given 
permanent positions you could pay them $28 a week. Let me assume they were 
paid the prevailing rate of salary for a good first class stenographer, and I 
would expect they would be first class. It is quite true that during the recess, 
between sessions, those girls would probably have, some of them, a week when 
they were not working and for which they were getting paid, but a department. 
would call up, we would say Mr. Putman of the Civil Service Commission, and 
say “We want ten extra stenographers for four weeks.” Mr. Putman knows 
whether the session is going to start within that four weeks, so he assigns ten 
of those girls for the four weeks, and so on. By employing them on a staggered 
system I think you could meet the requirements of the department and would 
save an enormous amount of temporary appointments which seem to crystallize 
ultimately into permanent appointments, and I think you would get a better 
staff for the House of Commons, and you would have available stenographers 
that could be used in the departments. 


The Witness: That is what is being done more or less now, other than the 
fact that they are temporary. A good many of them are assigned each summer 
after the House has prorogued. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Then, Mr. Putman, let me see now if I get your idea clearly: You have 
‘in the Commission an eligible list of stenographers, we will say grade 2?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Which stenographers have qualified by examination. Then do you add 
to that list the girls who are employed as sessional stenographers? 


Mr. Buanp: May I answer that, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Buanp: The procedure under normal times obviously is not the same 
procedure as that being followed this year, so, if 1 may, I will refer to normal 
times. In normal times the House of Commons stenographers, when the session 
is over, or shortly before the session is over, are reported to the Commission by 
the Chief of the Stenographic staff, with a report upon their qualifications and 
their service. When the summer season begins it is usually the fact that many 
of the regular departmental stenographers are away on leave. That is the leave 
season. Consequently, if a department requires temporary help that temporary 
help is secured from the regular eligible lists of the Commission, but on prac- 
tically all occasions in normal times those lists have not been sufficient to meet 
the needs, with the result that the temporary sessional stenographers of the 
House of Commons have been used for periods of four, eight and twelve weeks 
during the summer in various departments. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. So that, generally speaking, a lot of these young ladies get temporary 
employment, in normal times?—A. A great many, yes. 

Q. That may be so in normal times, Mr. Bland, or dbnormal times, but 
I have in mind two young ladies who are on that staff who have worked for me, 
and I venture to suggest they rate as high as anybody but as yet they have 
not had one day’s temporary work between sessions? 

Mr. Bowman: Where do they come from? 

The CHAIRMAN: Ottawa. 

Mr. Bowman: There are quite a number of the staff of stenographers that 
come from outside Ottawa. 

Mr. BLANpD: Quite so. 
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Mr. Bowman: I suppose it is a little difficult to deal with those. 

Mr. Buanp: As far as the Commission is concerned, the list is taken in the 
order given by the head of the stenographic staff of the House of Commons who, 
obviously, knows the stenographic staff, and we assign them in the order that 
he gives us as to their capabilities. If there have been acts of injustice, Mr. 
Chairman, in this particular instance I would like to have the names and I 
would be glad to look it up. 

The CHarrRMAN: I am not suggesting there is any injustice. That is the 
fact. It happens to be in my own personal knowledge. 

Mr. Buanp: It might possibly be that the ladies to whom you refer have 
had shorter service. 

The CHarrMAN: I am not suggesting that there is any in this, but I am 
mentioning some facts which happen to be within my own personal knowledge. 

Mr. Buanp: It may be that the two to whom you refer have had shorter 
service. That might be a factor in the case. 

The CuatrMAN: I do not know. Perhaps I am taking up more time than 
I am justified in taking. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Mr. Putman, you have a number of classifications of typists as well 
as of stenographers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that necessary ?—A. In what way? 

Q. Is the number of classifications which you have necessary,—the differ- 
ent classifications? How many classifications, for instance, have you for 
typists?—A. Three grades of typists and three grades of stenographers. 

(. Is there a necessity for those three grades?—A. I do not know that 
there is an absolute necessity for it. 

Q. I cannot see any reason at present why there should be six grades, when 
practically all the typists you employ are capable of being in the stenographic 
class?—A. Of course there is a difference between the typist and the stenog- 
rapher. Mr. Bland and I have quite frequently discussed the question as to the 
number of stenographic grades and typist grades that we have, and we have 
pretty nearly reached the conclusion that instead of there being six there should 
be only four. 

WOT all?—A" Yes. 

@. Then the same in respect to clerks?—A. I could not agree with that as 
regards clerks. 

Q. How many classes of clerks have you now?—A. Seven; grades 1, 2, 
3, 4, principal clerk, head clerk and chief clerk. 

Q. Do you think there is a necessity for all those grades? 


By the Charman: 

Q. Mr. Putman, if I may be pardoned for suggesting, once you get out of 
the grades head clerk and chief clerk are really names of persons occupying 
those positions and not doing clerical work in the ordinary sense?—A. No, they 
are doing special work. 


By Mr. Bowman; 
Q. Then let us confine ourselves to the four grades?—A. Yes, I think the 
four grades are required. 
Q. What are the ranges of salary?—A. $720 to $1,020; $1,080 to $1,380; 
$1,380 to $1,620; $1,620 to $1,920. I think that it is perfectly possible to place 
people within those grades according to the duties that they have. 


Q. That they have to perform?—A. Yes. 
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Q. I do not know whether I am going afield, but perhaps the Chairman 
has started something. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I am afraid I did. I remarked a few minutes ago 
that I was afraid I was taking up more time than was Justified by the problem. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. You mentioned in your evidence, Mr. Putman, that the only real classi- 
fication of the Civil Service staff had taken place in 1920 or 1921, and nothing 
in a large way has since been done. Do you not think the time has arrived 
when there should be a fresh classification?—A. I would also like to leave that 
for a little while. I will deal with that later. 

Q. You will bear that in mind?—A. Yes, I will. 

Q. My real idea in asking this question is that there does seem to me to be 
an awful lot of routine and red tape, and I think you will agree with me, that 
wherever it is possible that should be cut down?—A. I think so. 

Q. If you have anything along those lines, I should be glad if you would 
mention it, and I will deal with it again. 


By Mr. Laurin: 

Q. You have stenographic grades 1, 2, 3 and 4?--A. No, only 1, 2 and 3. 

Q. For Grade 1 they are supposed to pass a special examination?—A. Yes. 

Q. If a girl has been in an office for two or three years, do you not think 
she should be promoted without having to pass an examination?—A. That is 
something which which I think you should ask Mr. Bland; I am not conversant 
with it. | 

Q. If a girl has acquired the experience of two or three years, after three 
years she is supposed to pass a special examination for Grade 2. She is com- 
petent there and she ought not to have to pass an examination for that? 

The CuarrMAn: But, Mr. Laurin, are you not losing sight of the fact that 
in your office or mine you and I know intimately the girls in the office and it is 
not necessary for us to set an examination for them, because we know their 
competence; but when you have 35,000 of them, what other method can you 
take than some form of test? 

Mr. Laurin: I should think that when a girl in Grade 1 has spent two or 
three years in a department she should be passed without an examination, and 
there are many cases of that. 

Mr. Bowman: It would depend upon whether a girl was efficient or not. 
There are some who are not sufficiently capable to pass into a higher grade. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you not see what you are opening up here? If this 
Committee had the time to go into departmental abuses we would have something 
to shock us. One head might recommend a girl who was efficient, and another 
might recommend one who was wholly inefficient. 

Mr. Foran: I would suggest Mr. Bland wiil later explain that. 

The Witness: On page 546 of the evidence, Dr. Camsell said:— 

No record has been kept of unusual delays in the making of appoint- 
ments, but it is felt that the average length of time as shown on the 
preceding statement is too long. This general delay is believed to be 
mainly due to the fact that under the present procedure all requisitions 
must pass through the Organization Branch for scrutiny before any action 
whatever can be taken toward securing the assistance required by the 
Department. From their experience in these matters the officials of the 
Mines Department have been forced to conclude that the Organization 
Branch has become more of a hindrance than a help in the making of 


appointments. The attitude adopted by the Organization Branch has 
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been one of frank ‘‘control’”’ and in some cases, of actual obstruction, and 
in view of the fact that each requisition is scrutinized and signed by the 
Deputy Minister or the Assistant Deputy Minister before it leaves the 
Department, such a policy would seem not only unbusinesslike but 
unnecessary. | 


Under the Civil Service Act the Commission is charged with the duty of 
controlling the organization of departments. 

Surely one way to control the number of employees is to scrutinize all the 
requests for new employees that come from a department. Each requisition for 
a permanent appointment in the department of Mines calls for the expenditure 
of at least $1,500 per annum, on the average. 

I have extracted the number of requisitions for permanent appointments in 
the Department of Mines for the year 1930-31. 


14 were in Organization Branch 1 day 
5 were in Organization Branch 2 days 
2 were in Organization Branch 3 days 
1 was in Organization Branch 4 days 
1 was in Organization Branch 5 days 


Of the total of 23 there was an average of less than 13 days, some of which may 
have been Sunday. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What held them up then, Mr. Putman?—A. I am offering no explanation 
of that at all, but I am simply quoting what I found out from the Organization 
Branch records. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


@. What was the nature of the position?-—A. All kinds of positions. 

@. There are all kinds of all kinds of positions. Were any of them technical 
positions?—A. I cannot tell you that. 

Q. That might account for it. Does it not take longer to make an appoint- 
ment for a technical position than for an ordinary position?——-A. Yes, often it 
does; but I am quoting from what happened in 1930-31. 

It is not that I object to honest criticism that I bring this matter up. I 
cannot conceive that any person or persons could attempt to control staff in any 
way without being subject to criticism; but with the facts as I have just related 
them, it does seem to me that Dr. Camsell has been wrongly informed regarding 
delays in my ‘Branch. 

Mr. Desbarats, Mr. Gaboury, Dr. Camsell, and Dr. Beauchesne, all com- 
plained that they had no opportunity to put in any rebuttal to Organization 
Branch reports. 

The departments are urged to make out as full a case as possible in submitting 
a case of reclassification to the Commissioners. This also includes small organiza- 
tion work. 

After an investigation is made it is invariably discussed with the employee’s 
superior officer, the personnel officer of the department or the deputy, and I 
should judge that usually the department is informed of the probable kind of 
report which will be made. | 

If there is any doubt about a report, very frequently the Organization 
Branch asks authority to submit its report to the department before it is sent 
to the Commissioners for decision, in order that the department may, if it so 
desires, submit any further data they may have for the information of the Com- 
missioners in reaching a decision. 

Many, many times have I and my investigators indicated to departmental 
officers that we could not support a request; and in no instance do I remember the 
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Commissioners refusing to hear and consider the department's side of the case. 
The point I want to make j is that we try in our reports to give the department’s 
side of the case as well as our own, and give the department every opportunity 
to put up everything they can in favour of the appointment they went to make. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you say that, to what branch do you refer?—A. That is the 
Organization Branch. 

Q. That does not necessarily say it gives the department an opportunity 
to make representations before the Commission?—A. They may, if they ask for 
it. I have never known the Commission to refuse to hear a department. 

Q. That is not in the answer at all. The department puts in a requisition 
asking for an appointment, and they submit reasons in favour thereof?—A. Right. 

Q. The Organization Branch then makes a report on that to the Commission, 
and the submission is that the department should then have an opportunity of 
arguing their case before the Commission. That is the point?—A. I do not know 
that anybody would raise any objection to it. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. The point is that that has not been the practice?—-A. No, but in a good 
many major changes the report of the Organization Branch has been in the hands 
of the department before it went to the Commissioners, and in some instances the 
department have taken it up and discussed it with the Commissioners. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 


@. Are there no cases where the department has asked to be heard before 
your Branch and you have refused?—-A. Not that I know of. I have never heard 
that the Commissioners refused. Most certainly we never have refused. 

@. That is before’ the Commission meets?—A. I know of no instance where 
we have refused to hear anything that anybody has had to say regarding any 
case. | 

There is one matter regarding the whole of the government service at Ottawa, 
and I have reason to believe that it exists in other centres as well, which has a 
very material bearing on preper organization and efficiency which I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Committee, knowing when I do so that in this 
time of financial stress that there is probably little chance of very immediate 
material betterment, and this is the question of the proper housing of departments, 
and, going a step further, the proper layout of offices to meet the needs of the 
various departments. I could, if there is any object in doing so, provide 
illustrations of inefficilenccy and overstaffing due almost entirely to the lack of 
proper accomodation for employees and their work. 

I just wanted to get this matter on record because I think it is a matter of 
considerable importance. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there an architect employed in any department of the Civil Service 
Commission?—A. No. 


Mr. Bowman: I think the Committee agree as to sec and do not require 
any elaboration on that. 


Mr. Ernst: Anyone who has had to run around among the departments 
understands that. 

The Witness: As regards the general question of organization, constant and 
persistent efforts are necessary to effect economies. It is my opinion that we 
have done enough of this kind of work to more than justify our existence, but 
that a vigorous, sustained effort in this phase of the Commission’s work would 
show remarkable results. 
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I have been asked if we have enough and the proper staff to carry on this 
work effectively. Frankly, we have not. Might I liken the staff we have now 
to a family physician, who when he has a specially difficult case may call in a 
specialist. We would need the services of specialists from time to time to carry 
to completion major organization studies. 

I have not had an opportunity to go very deeply into the question of 
classification, but I would lke to make one suggestion which may have merit 
in the eyes of the Committee. 

It is now more than ten years since the classification of the Service was 
completed. In that time many departments have taken on new work, old 
matters have been abandoned and it seems to me that there might be a pro- 
vision in the Civil Service Act whereby a general review of classifications be 
undertaken every five years. 

Inasmuch as I know the Committee does not want to listen to a treatise 
on classification at this date, I am filing copies of the report of transmission 
which accompanied the original classification in 1919, which covered more 
ground than I could possibly cover in a whole day. 

Does that answer your question? 


Mr. Bowman: Yes, that is the point I had in mind, exactly. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have the Commission no power to do that now, if vou request them?— 
A. Yes. 
Mr. Buanp: If we had the money. 
The Witness: If we had the money. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have there been requests to call in experts to assist the Organization 
Branch?—A. Yes, but not in recent years. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Might I go a step further? That raises another point. Some discussion 
has been had at different times during the sittings of the Committee,—I do not 
know from whom the suggestion originated, but there was some suggestion that 
the Organization Branch be brought under the control of Treasury Board. Have 
you given any consideration to that matter, Mr. Putman? When I say the Organ- 
ization Branch, let me say with respect to salaries, classifications and rags 
of major organization. 


Mr. Ernst: That would practically mean all in that Branch. 


The Witness: I do not see any great advantage to be gained by putting 
it under Treasury Board, if we could proceed with a vigorous policy of reorgan- 
ization. 

By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. And if it goes to Treasury Board, I think there should be every pro- 
tection from political interference given to whoever is in charge of that work? 
—A. Yes, the man in charge of that work should be as independent as the 
Auditor General. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I see the difficulty of placing the classification under Treasury Board. 

It would leave them open to influence for political reasons. If classification 

alone were the function of your Branch— —A. It should be with the Civil 
Service Commission. 
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Q. I am inclined to agree with that, if classification were the sole function 
or if organization as such were taken away from the Civil Service Commission 
and no Organization Branch retained, but you kept your classification branch, 
it would mean a reduction in your staff, if you worked on classification only? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Then if organization work was to be done with outside experts to be 
called in to do it, you would probably have less officials at less expense?—A. I 
am not sure that you have not, to carry on the problem of reorganization, to 
have a permanent staff to do that kind of work, the nucleus of a staff of experts 
that you can call in from time to time. 

Q. It has occurred to me that probably a solution of the matter is to let 
your branch deal with classification as such, that is salaries, and not to make 
any pretense of organization work; and when organization work is necessary, 
to have Treasury Board call in outside experts to do it?—-A. But you would 
have no consistent policy, then. 

Q. The classification keeps your salaries consistent, and as to organization, 
I do not see anything very consistent between the organization of one depart- 
ment and that of another?—A. Classification and salaries are very intimately 
connected with the work of organization. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Are those two branches so distinct that you can separate them to that 
extent?—A. No, they are not distinct now, and I certainly would never recom- 
mend separating them because of their intimate relations. 

The CHarRMAN: My own view is that there should be some permanent staff 
in connection with organization to correlate matters. Call in an expert about 
some matter, and he knows nothing about what has been done in some other 
department at some other time. To my mind, looking over the classification 
book, the discrepancies are enough now, having regard to the duties performed 
in many cases; but if you had no co-ordination in connection with them, I think 
you would be much worse off than you are now. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Does not the classification now result from the original classification and 
the great efforts which were subsequently made to cure that monstrosity which 
was inflicted upon the Service at the time of the Young-Griffenhagen episode? 
Is there not still a sort of a permeating classification which has been perpetu- 
ated?—-A. Our constant regard has been to simplify and improve the classifi- 
cation. | 

Mr. Cuevriger: Yes, that has been my understanding in the last twelve or 
fifteen years. 

Mr. Bowman: That is quite true, but as I have asked Mr. Putman a 
moment ago, there has not been any real reclassification since 1920-21. 


Mr. CuEvrier: You would have to scrap the present one and go back to the 
root. 
The CuatrMANn: I do not think you would have to do that, Mr. Chevrier. 
Mr. CHEvriER: You just start in at one corner and see how far you would go. 


The CuairMAn: Without having any evidence before us, and therefore my 
conclusions may be erroneous, Just by looking at the classification book, I see six 
or seven instances that stand out like a boil on the end of one’s nose. 


Mr. CHEvRIER: I quite agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Ernst: After all, is not this something to be argued over afterwards, 
after we get the evidence? 
[Mr. C. V. Putman.] 
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Mr. BowMan: If there is any further evidence to be given in this matter. 


Mr. Putman: I think there might be some provision in the Civil Service 
Act whereby it would be made encumbent that a review of the classification of 
every employee should be made every five or ten years. 


Mr. CHeEvrier: There was a provision somewhere, was there not, about a 
review every ten years? I think that was brought out since 1923—in the Béique 
Report. 


The CHAIRMAN: So that it may develop anything you may have to say in 
that regard, I point out to you that offhand I can see no advantage in putting in 
the Act an arbitrary provision that such and such a thing must be done on a 
given date, in respect of anything where the Civil Service Commission now have 
discretion. It is a matter of judgment as to whether they exercise that discretion 
and jurisdiction. I would rather leave it to them to say, “Putman, look over the 
classification of the Interior department to-day;” and then they might come to 
you six months later and say to you to do it again. I do not like arbitrary 
provisions in statutes, if they can be avoided. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In any event, it is your opinion that there is a reclassification now due 
or past due?—A. I think all employees in the government departments should 
be classified again now. 

Q. You have not the staff in your Branch to do it?—A. I think it would 
take eighteen months or two years, but I could do that particular job with the 
staff I have got. 

@. Would it not be better to get a larger staff and do it in a shorter time?— 
A. It would take me ten or twelve months to train a staff to do it. 


Mr. Cuevrier: Do not bring in the Griffenhagens, please, whatever you da. 


The Witness: J have brought up for the Committee copies of the Report 
of Transmission which accompanied the original classification. There is a lot 
of material regarding the basic principles of classification which may be of 
interest. 


The CuHatgMaNn: I think I should say for your general information and 
that of the Commission and those interested, the Committee some time ago 
had a tacit understanding among themselves that, having regard to the short- 
ness of this session, it will be utterly impossible for us to perform fully the 
duties which were assigned to us under this order of reference from the House; 
and therefore we were going to leave the matter of classification and some 
other matters to the end, to see if we have time to deal with them. 

Frankly, we have not had time to deal with classification, and we will 
not have time to deal with it; and therefore I shall be very much surprised if 
the Committee would attempt to make any detailed recommendations on the 
subject of classification, when we have not had an opportunity to study that 
aspect thoroughly. 

Mr. Bowman: Certainly I would have no idea of this Committee making 
detailed classifications. It does seem to me that in view of the fact that there 
has not been a classification since 1920, and as Mr. Putman himself thinks it 
is overdue, I do not see why this Committee should not deal with that phase 
of the matter. I think that is very important. 


The CHarrMan: I am not suggesting we should not. but I am merely 
trying to head off any detailed classification. 


The Wirness: I am not anxious for it at this time. 


Mr. Bowman: We do not want any detailed classification now. 
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Mr. Laurin: 


Q. You think it would take from eighteen months to two years?—A. Yes, 
to make a detailed review. A good many parts of the Service outside of Ottawa 
have never been reviewed yet; no one has gone to see the position, outside of 
Ottawa; and I think that should be done. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. Do you think there should be periodical classifications anyway?—A. 
Yes. 

I have not very much more to say except that I want to quote from 
memory from an efficiency publication which came to my attention some time 
ago. This writer was speaking of the executive staff of a 25,000 to 50,000 
employee concern in the United States:— 


In the interest of efficiency and economy it should be made as hard 
as possible for a unit to get new employees, and as easy as possible to 
dispense with their services when a work is completed. 


This probably does not apply in its entirety to the government service, 
but as far as new employees are concerned I entirely agree with it. | 

Q. I have been going through your own classification, as we might call it, 
and it strikes me that in the matter of salary increases,—is the Commission 
itself in the same position in that respect as the other departments?—A. Yes. 

@. Can you tell me any department in which there has been the enormous 
salary increases that there have been in the Commission?—A. I was under 
the impression that the Commission was a good deal lower than the other 
departments. 

Q. I am not suggesting that the men are not worth all they are getting, 
and some of them may be worth more than they are getting, although the 
salaries appear large to a layman. ‘Take, for instance, the first man on this 
list who to-day is getting $4,320. He started in 1918 at $2,050 and simply by 
a series of promotions has reached $4,320?—A. That is explained by the fact 
that the Commission has come into being really since 1918. 


Mr. Ernst: In 1919 his jump was to $2,700; in 1920-21 to $3,009; in 
1921-22, to $3,345; in 1922-23, $3,525; in 1923-24, $3,705; in 1924-25, $3,885; 
in 1925-26 to $4,020; in 1927-28 to $4,140, where it remained constant for 
three years, and then it jumped in 1930-31 to $4,320, where it now stands. 


By wr, Laurin: 
@. Was there a special examination every year for those men?—A. No. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. The next in the line was getting in 1918-19, $2,050, and in 1919-20 
jumped to $3,060; in 1920-21, to $3,350; in 1921-22, to $3,900; in 1922-23 to 
$4,080; in 1923-24, to $4,260; and to-day is getting $4,920, less 10 per cent?— 
A. The Commission believed that the salaries which were being paid were not 
high enough. 


The CHairMAN: I too had a note here to ask about that. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. You have treated yourselves more generously than you have treated 
others in the Service?—A. I do not think it. 
Q. I will skip the next, who is not now in the Service, and take one who, 


in 1918-19, was receiving $1,175, and to-day he is promoted until he gets $3,240. 
The next,— 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 
(. Have you comparisons with other departments? 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I am asking if Mr. Putman can tell me other departments in which 
employees got anything like that increase?—A. I would quote the Post Office 
department, the Interior department or almost any department of the public 
service, and I will trace their employees who twelve or fourteen years ago were 
at very low salaries and have come up to the top to-day. 

@. But these people in your department, as far as I can see, are holding 
down the same offices and doing the same work,—I am certain of it with some, 
because we know the positions which they held in 1920?—A. Mr. Bland has 
just mentioned the department of Finance. 

Q. I could take a dozen here where salaries have been roughly trebled— 
men who as far as I can see are still doing the same work that they did in 
1919-20?—A. I very much doubt if any of them are doing exactly the same 
work to-day that they were doing in 1920, outside of one or two. 


Mr. MacInnis: I think this is very unfair evidence unless you get com- 
parisons from other departments. 


Mr. Ernst: I can use my own judgment in what I bring up. 
Mr. MacInnis: If you do that, I shall have to ask for other information. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

@. I am asking, Mr. Putman, if you can mention any other department 
where the men have been doing the same work and have received such increases? 
—A. Frankly, I do not think that they are doing the same work. I do not think 
that strictly you could say that any of them are doing the same work that they 
were doing in 1919-20. 

Q. It looks that way on the face of it?-A. True, it does. 

Mr. VALLANCE: Did you ask for that information in that table? 

Mr. Ernst: No, it was filed with us by the Auditor General and it has been 
with us for a month. 

Mr. MacInnis: If Mr. Putman is asked if he can name other departments, 
he should be given time to give the information. 

Mr. Ernst: He is being given time. 

The Wirnsss: I think the explanation can be given—that the same thing 
applies to other departments. 4 

Mr. Ernst: There is one man whose salary has been nearly doubled or 
trebled and I do not think he is getting enough to-day. 


By Mr. Vallance: | 
Q. Is there anybody who checks your increases?—A. There is a difference 
between increases of salary—do you mean just ordinary salary from year to 
year within the salary range? 
Q. There are statutory increases?—A. Yes, and those are checked within 
the Commission itself. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. It then received the approval of the Treasury Board?—A. Those do not 
have to receive the approval of the Treasury Board. If a junior clerk was to 
be changed from $920 up to $1,200, to $1,500, that would have to be approved 
by the Treasury Board; and that is the kind of suggestion which the branch 


would make for approval to the Treasury Board. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. In changing from one class to another, you check up all departments of 
the government?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does anyone check up your department?—A. The Commissioners; and 
where it is a question of change in salary it has to be approved by Treasury 
Board. 

Q. I suppose you have some recommendations which have been refused?— 
A. By Treasury Board. Of late there have been several cases sent up for 
approval, which have not been touched at all. In fact we have now instructions 
from the Treasury Board that they will not now consider increases in salary. 

Q. When looking over that sheet, I was amazed at the jumps, but I do not 
think we should take your Civil Service Commission without comparing it with 
other departments?—A. I am satisfied that there is a perfectly reasonable 
explanation for every one of them. 


Mr. Ernst: I did not want it to be left with us as an exhibit without any 
explanation. I did not ask for it but it was compiled for us by the Auditor 
General. 


Mr. Foran: Mr. Putman has overlooked the fact that one of the duties 
imposed upon the Commission in 1918, when the outside service was brought 
within the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission, was that a reclassifica- 
tion of the Service was to be carried out. 

In connection with the reclassification of the duties and responsibilities, 
there was a regrading of salaries. The salaries that were fixed at that time were 
not fixed by the Civil Service Commission, but they were fixed by the board of 
experts which were brought in here, of whom Mr. Chevrier is so fond and to 
whom he likes to refer once in a while. That report was submitted to and adopted 
by Parliament and the salaries were fixed then and there not only for the officers 
of the Civil Service Commission but for every department of Government. 

I think, if you will look into the increases which have been made to the 
salaries fixed at that time, you will find that they are not very great. The 
salaries that I mention were fixed by this board of experts brought in to reclassify 
and to regrade the salaries. 

The salaries were fixed by the Board and were adopted by the Board and 
were adopted by Parhament which involved an increase in every department of 
Government. The new salary was fixed upon the duties and responsibilities, 
one of the reforms that the Civil Service had been agitating for for years. It was 
generally conceded in the country prior to 1918-19 that the civil servants were 
underpaid. As I say, if you want to discover exactly what the increase in 
salaries of the officers of the Commission has been since that time vou will find 
that it has not been any more than in other departments of Government. 


The CHAIRMAN: What was the date of that report? 


Mr. Foran: That report was 1919-20. Then, you realize that as the result 
of the bringing in of the outside service the duties and responsibilities of every 
member of the staff increased tremendously, and I am quite sure we could give 
you a further justification for any increases outside of the annual increment 
which was guaranteed by the classification. 


Mr. Ernst: You say that there has been no marked increase. That is the 
explanation I was looking for. 

Mr. Foran: That fact seemed to be overlooked by Mr. Putman. 

Mr. Cuevrier: That is quite borne out by this statement. You see that in 
the increase in 1918, 1919, 1920, that is the time the highest increases were 


granted, and this statement bears it out. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Do I understand that this is about the scale of the increase in salaries 
throughout the public service?—A. I would say it is not a—since 1920 it is a 
fair representation of what the salaries are. 

Q. It is quite enlightening if that is the case. Even after the boom in 1918, 
taking the first man on the list he gets a salary of $2,050, and then there is the 
increase which Mr. Foran says is authorized by a report. 

Mr. Foran: A general reclassification and regrading of salaries made in 
1920. 

Mr. BowMan: Coming along to 1919 and 1920, even after allowing $650 
increase for that year, from 1919 to 1920, it increases to $4,320. 

Mr. Foran: As I pointed out, the duties and responsibilities may be in- 
creased. The reclassification of that particular position is the regrading of 
salaries. 

Mr. Ernst: The individual to whom Mr. Bowman referred happens to be the 
head examiner now. He may not have been in 1920. 

Mr. Bowman: It either indicates to me that the man was receiving too 
small a salary at the start or that he is now getting too much. 

The Witness: I would suggest—1920-21—I want to read what the reason 
was for intreasing the salary. 

The CHAIRMAN: I can promise you if you put in a statement I will not have 
time to look at it. 

Mr. Bowman: I would suggest that perhaps we might have a simple state- 
ment, more or less summarized, put in as brief a form as possible showing the 
comparative figures with other departments, because, frankly, if other depart- 
ments are on the same basis it shows a tremendous increase in the salaries of the 
public service within the last ten years. 

The CHAIRMAN: Even if that is true, it is not something that this Com- 
mittee can deal with at this time. 

Mr. Bowman: No, but it would be enlightening. As far as I am concerned 
I quite agree with the remark which I think was made by Mr. Ernst that 
there are many men on this list who should be paid higher salaries than they 
are getting. I agree with that; but it does show to me that they must have 
started in at a salary—a very, very low salary. 

Mr. Cuevreter: They all did. 

Mr. Bowman: Some started at $1,280 and ran up to $2,100. Take the 
ease of Mr. Foran, there is a great disparity there in the same years, Mr. Foran 
starts at a more reasonable salary. 

Mr. Foran: Yes, my salary went to $4,000 in 1908, 24 years ago. 

Mr. Bowman: But it is the salaries of those who have apparently started 
in at a low figure and are now being paid considerably more in comparison 
with the initial salary which makes it look like a higher figure. 

‘Mr. Foran: You will find that condition in very department of govern- 
ment as the result of the adoption of the report to which I refer. 

Mr. Bowman: My idea is that with respect to the Commission and the 
employees of the Commission that because of the position which they occupy 
in respect to the rest of the Civil Service they should have a little more efficient 
service. If they are going to supervise the work of some other department 
they must have qualifications that will permit them to do that, and you must 
get good men for that purpose. Thev should be paid proper salaries, and my 
own opinion is that the employees of the Commission should receive higher 
salaries than the employees in the same position throughout the departments 
of the government. 

[Mr. C. V. Putman.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Putman, when this return was filed some five or six weeks ago I 
made a rough computation one night and I see now that my figures were not 
quite accurate, and I may not be justified in drawing any conclusion from my 
computation. I took the first ten salaries at random on this list for the Civil 
Service Commission staff and then I took the first ten salaries at random in 
the departments and compared the ratio of increase from the date of the 
Malcolm committee report in 1925 to date, and as a result of that rough cal- 
culation I made then it appeared to me that the salaries of the staff of the 
Civil Service Commission had increased nearly 60 per cent more than the 
increases in the other departments. Now, am I correct in drawing that con- 
clusion that that is a fact?—-A. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. In your opinion the increases in the Civil Service Commission, so far as 
salaries are concerned, are about on an equal ratio with the increases in the 
different departments?—-A. I think so, yes. I think this way about it; if it 
were so, very much criticism would have been levelled at the Commission. 

Q. Oh, but there has been?—A. About their salaries? 

@. We members on this Committee have heard nothing else but how much 
higher the staff of the Civil Service Commission is paid than the civil servants 
in other departments. 


Mr. VautuAnce: And, in fact, we believe that that should be“so because 
of the argument put up by Mr. Bowman—that they are efficiency experts. May 
I point out that if they are efficiency experts why it is that your Commissioners 
to-day are only getting $6,000 when the average Deputy Minister is getting 
$10,000? 

Mr. Bowman: That is the point exactly. That is what I had in mind. 


The Witness: There is one thing I do know, Mr. Lawson, and that is that 
the average salary of employees in the Civil Service Commission at Ottawa 
is lower than the average salary in other departments in Ottawa; that is taking 
the whole cut right across the whole service—the salaries are lower than they 
are in other departments. 


Mr. Bowman: That is because the heads of your department are not on 
the same basis as the heads of the other departments. 


The Wirness: I think that is exclusive of the Civil Service Commissioners 
and the Deputy Ministers. 


Mr. Ernst: You could not put the secretary at a salary higher than one 
of the Commissioners; you must scale the salaries down on that basis. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I asked Mr. Black to come here this morning so that we might clear 
up this Yukon situation. Now, Mr. Putman, would you deal with that. You 
wanted to make some representations and you started in to make them yester- 
day and I had started to ask you questions?—A. I do not know that I par- 
ticularly wanted to. 

@. I notice that there is considerable confusion on the record. If I can 
direct you to a head, the point I am interested in is this, and this is the only 
point I am interested in personally—the other members of the Committee can 
speak for themselves—Mr. Black made out before this Committee a prima facie 
ease of the following: Namely, that civil servants in the Yukon who had been 
drawing a living allowance as well as salary and from whom 5 per cent of the 
living allowance had been deducted as well as 5 per cent of the salary should be 
superannuated on the basis of the salary plus the living allowance, because both 
were part of their compensation?—A. And the Commission, as regards employees 
presently in the Yukon, agreed exactly with that Mr. Black contended. 

[Mr. C. V. Putman.] 
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— Q. Now, will you give us the evidence on that, because Mr. Black’s sub- 
mission here was that they did not agree with it; that they did agree with it in 
the case of one man, but they had not agreed with it in the case of other civil 
servants in the Yukon?—A. I can only read again that reference which I read 
yesterday. 

Q. Would you get it. I say to you frankly that I looked it up and I could 
not make head or tail of what it referred to. That is the only point we are 
interested in?—A. Perhaps if I bring this file up to you you will see it. 

Q. I will go down there, because I want to get this matter clear in my mind. 
Now, by a ruling of the Justice department to which Mr. Black referred, dated 
March 17, 1930, the Justice department in effect gives the opinion that where the 
living allowance is a fixed annual sum and not something to meet the high cost 
of living in any particular place, which must vary from time to time, it is part 
of the compensation, or, as Mr. Black pointed out superannuation is fixed on the 
basis of compensation. Following upon that ruling, for some reason unknown, 
on April 21st, 1931, the Justice department in reply to a letter from the member 
for the Yukon states the following—and I will have to leave it to the legal 
members of the Committee whether or not this is a distinction without a difference 
—they say: “Your letter of the 10th instant and the accompanying papers do seem 
to establish very clearly that the cost of living in the Yukon territory is 
considerabiy higher than at Ottawa and other Canadian cities, and this evidence 
affords strong support for the determination of the Civil Service Commission 
which evidently proceeded upon the view that the allowances granted to officials 
in the Yukon territory are granted to them, not by way of compensation in 
respect of the services performed by them, but to enable them to meet the 
abnormal cost. of living in the remote districts in which their duties are required 
to be performed.” 

Now, if you can possibly reconcile that ruling—if one of the legal members 
of the Committee can possibly reconcile that ruling with the previous one, I 
would be very glad to have his assistance. Now, because of that letter of April 
21, 1931, from the department of Justice a memorandum is prepared for the 
Civil Service Commission by the Organization Branch which contains inter alva 
the following: They state at first the classification of these different offices in the 
Yukon and divide the payment into salary and living allowance and then they 
have this paragraph :— 

This does not change the amount of payment that properly provides 
a living allowance which should not apply for superannuation purposes as 
it is provided on account of the high cost of living in the Yukon. 


And in endorsing that memorandum the Commissioners have put on it the 
following :— 

While approving of the above recommendation, I am personally not | 
in favour of disregarding the implied contract made with those employees 
from whose salary cheque there has been a deduction of 5 per cent from 
the living allowance to be accounted as a contribution to the superannua- 
tion fund; in my opinion the ruling of the Department of Justice should 
not affect the present emcumbent, but only apply to future appointments. 

That is initialed W.J.R., J.E.T. and N. McT. 


Mr. Curvrter: That is perfectly right. I agree with the first portion, 
absolutely so; although, in other portions, where the living allowance is given as 
fluctuating to meet the high cost of living there might be something in that, but 
certainly not when it is a fixed allowance to be added to the salary. I cannot see 
where the Justice department is right. 

Mr. Ernst: As far as the situation is concerned, we are investigating the 
Civil Service Commission and the Civil Service administration, and the reason 
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for inconsistency does not lie with the Commission, according to that minute, but 
it lies apparently with Treasury Board. 

Hon. Mr. Buackx: Yes, but the Chairman of your Committee has read a 
memorandum which is written on the edge of a file, and what evidence is there 
that anything was ever done about that? What happened to it; was it put down 
in the cellar? 


The Wirness: In the report regarding postmasters at White Horse and 
Dawson, 
postal clerk, Dawson: It is recommended that the compensation of this 
class, which is at present: annual: $2,520 to $2,640, be revised to read as 
follows: annual, $1,080 to $1,620; allowance: $1,020 for subsistence. 
At the bottom it reads:— 


The above new rates are to apply to all future appointments to the 
above position. 


Implying there that it would not apply to the present incumbent. 


Mr. Cuervrier: I do not think it should apply to the old ones, only to the 
new ones, because in my estimation the allowance given in the Yukon was not for 
the purpose of high cost of living for the present day but it was something to be 
perpetually added because of the abnormal conditions out there. 


The Witness: That is perfectly true. 


Mr. VaLLaANce: If not you would compel the individual, when superannuated, 
to go out of the Yukon; he could not continue to live in the Yukon. 


Hon. Mr. Buacx: No; they could not live there. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


@. Was that memorandum to Treasury Board?—A. Yes, to Treasury Board. 

Q. And did the Commission not get a letter from the Treasury Board dated 
September 30th, 1931, disapproving of the Commission’s suggestion?—A. We 
received the following letter from Treasury Board on the 14th of April, 1932. 

Q. No. Is it not September 30th 1931. You will find it on reference No. 8? 
—A. This letter is in conection with another matter entirely. 

Q. Was that in connection with the postmaster at Dawson?—A. No. This 
letter of September 30th is in connection with another matter entirely. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Now, tell me, what was the date of the recommendation of the Com- 
mission for the payment of Mr. Mackenzie on the basis of salary plus allowance. 
—A. The recommendation of the Commission in connection with Mr. Mackenzie’s 
superannuation was— 
ms What was the date of it?—A. May 14th, 19381. 

Now, my recollection is that the memorandum I had marked in respect of 
pane postmasters and others, was Apri! of the same vear, was it not, in which the 
Commission endorses on it that personal note?—A. 4/8/31. The 4th of August. 

Q. That is subsequent to the ruling in regard to Mr. Mackenzie?—A. Yes. 
I will read from the memorandum :— 


After perusing file, especially the communications passing between 
the Department of the Interior and the Department of Justice, as well as 
the memorandum of January 30th, 1931, to Mr. Cory and the latter’s 
approval of the same; and after hearing the representations made to the 
Commissioners by Mr. Mackenzie at a Board meeting last week, I am 
disposed to honour the agreement made by the department with Mr. 
Mackenzie on the strength of which he accepted transfer to Ottawa in 
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1925, and make this a special case. I am therefore agreeable to include 
the living allowance of $3,000 as a part of the salary for superannuation 
purposes. 

Signed W. J. R. and N. MacT. 

Hon. Mr. Buack: The Chairman referred to a reclassification of some officials 
in the Yukon. That was because up to that time some of the officials there had 
been paid a straight salary and others had been paid partly as salary and partly 
as living allowance. 

The Witnegss: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Buack: And in order to make them uniform and to be able to 
deduct from those salaries, you split up the right to retirement allowance on a 
proper basis. That was done, was it not? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Brack: So that you could take something away from them. And 
in consequence of taking something away from them— 

: The Wirness: So we could comply with the ruling of the department of 
ustice. 

Hon. Mr. Buacx: Is that your interpretation of the ruling of the department 
of Justice? 7 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CHarrMAN: In view, Mr. Black, of the letter of the department of 
Justice to you, which was not a ruling at all but which apparently was merely an 
extraneous expression of opinion having lost sight of the ruling which they had 
previously given. 

Hon. Mr. Brack: And had nothing to do with the Civil Service Commission. 

The CHARMAN: Quite so. I do not know how they got it. 

The Witness: It was sent to us by Mr. Edwards. 

The Cuairman: I can only say that if Mr. Edwards will sit down to-day or 
to-morrow and look over the different rulings he has given in connection with 
this matter and then substantiate that letter to Mr. Black which is of a later 
date, I should be very much surprised. 

Hon. Mr. Buacx: Do you not consider the living allowance paid these people 
in the Yukon in the nature of a fixed sum of money? 

The Wirness: Yes. Fixed. 

Hon. Mr. Buack: It does not vary, does it? 

The Witness: Perfectly true, it does not vary. 

Hon. Mr. Buacx: Here we have this opinion of Mr. Edwards: “I am of 
opinion that in such a case. .. .”. This is in regard to people who got a salary 
not less than $600— 

In such a case the “salary” of the civil servant is not “a stated annual 
salary at least $600” within the meaning of section 2 (6) (2), unless the 
living and residential allowances be in the nature of a fixed sum of 
money. 

What more definite case of a fixed sum of money could you find than in these 
Yukon cases? 

The Witness: Reading along with that this other opinion. 

Hon. Mr. Buacx: Reading along with that this other opinion does not 
change it at all. 


The Wirngss: It seems to me it does. 


The CuarrMAN: You can readily understand that a layman— 
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Hon. Mr. Buackx: A stupid man, not a layman. 


The CuarrMAN: You can readily understand that a man not trained as a 
lawyer would take the paragraph in the last letter of the Deputy Minister of 
Justice as meaning a ruling, which it really is not. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Mr. Putman, let me follow this up one step further. Would that 
memorandum of the Commission with their endorsation of their views upon it 
come before Treasury Board, or what went up to Treasury Board?—A. In con- 
nection with Mr. MacKenzie’s case? 

Q. No, no; in connection with these other cases?—A. What went to the 
Treasury Board was what I read to you. 

Q. The memorandum with the Commissioners’ endorsation upon it in rien 
they state, “we do not think this should apply to the present incumbents of the 
office” ?— A. Yes. 

Q: That went to the Treasury Board?—A. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Buacx: Where is the letter sending it up? That is only in con- 
nection with two special cases. You never gave Treasury Board a general 
opinion upon which they could act in all these Yukon cases; you never undertook 
to undo the harm you were doing. 


The Wirness: Some of these cases have not gone out, and some have not 
been approved. 


Hon. Mr. Buacx: Do you not know in the case of some of these men who 
are in office and have paid compensation on salary and living allowance that 
Treasury Board is refusing to accept contributions from them now on that part 
which is called living allowance? 

The Witness: That is up to the Treasury Board; that is not up to the 
Commission. 


Hon. Mr. Buacx: They are doing it on the Commission’s mistaken inter- 
pretation of the Deputy Minister’s opinion. 

The Wirness: The Treasury Board must interpret, of necessity, the ruling 
of the Justice Department the same way as the Commission have. 


Hon. Mr. Buack: Nobody knows that the Treasury Board have got the 
ruling of the Justice department; it went to the Civil Service Commission. 
The Civil Service Commission did that harm. 


The Witness: No, sir. 


The CHairMAN: Just recently I have been making a review for my informa- 
tion of what goes on in Treasury Board, and frankly, it seems to me that they 
exercise a maximum of judgment upon a minimum of information. That is 
one of the things that ought to be changed. Mr. Black, would it not meet the 
situation in the interest of all parties, unless the Committee were to recommend 
the reconsideration of this whole matter by Treasury Board on the basis that 
apparently there has been an injustice done as the result of a misinterpretation 
of the rulings of the Justice department plus a lack of information before the 
Treasury Board at the time of this decision. 

Hon. Mr. Buacx: I would certainly appreciate very much indeed if the 
Committee could see its way clear to do that, because I am positive a gross 
injustice is being done these people, and most of them are due for retirement 
within a very short time. 

The CuarrMAN: Because of long service? 


Hon. Mr. Buacx: Not necessarily because of long service; because they are 
cutting down the force in the department. 
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The CuarrMan: If it went back to Treasury Board, you could then show, 
by seeing Mr. Ronson, secretary of the Treasury Board, the so-called rulings 
of the Justice department and a memorandum expressing the views of the civil 
servants, and you could place your own memorandum as to any facts which 
you think should be brought before them. 


Dr. Rocure: Would you permit me just one question? If in my memo- 
randum which I wrote myself, signed by my two colleagues, I say it should not 
apply to the present incumbents, would that meet the situation? 

The CHarrMAN: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Buacx: I think you need to go farther. I think you have mis- 
interpreted the meaning of the Deputy Minister’s of Justice’s opinion, altogether. 

Dr. Rocus: Leaving that aside altogether, suppose the proposition which, 
by the way, was accepted in my office last July, by Mr. Black, that he would 
concentrate his effort in their interest on the members of the Treasury Board 
not to apply this ruling of the Minister of Justice, whether misinterpreted or 
not, upon the present incumbents. That was the advice I gave Mr. Black last 
July, which I thought he accepted, and he said he was going to see the members 
of the Treasury Board and the Prime Minister, and act upon that suggestion. 
Now, if that suggestion is acted upon, I am asking will it meet the situation, 
and then, have a new ruling applied as to future appointments. Because if 
that will meet the situation, our views are now before the Treasury Board in 
connection with the reclassification of postmasters at Dawson. 

The CHarzMan: Does it answer your question in that way? I would think 
if they would deal with the question in so far as the present incumbents in the 
office are concerned, and then rectify what appears to be an injustice to the 
deceased postmaster’s family, that the Civil Service Commission might very 
well reconsider the whole situation of classification with respect to those 
employees established in the future. If there is any further data or information 
which can be submitted, on which they might exercise some Judgment, let them 
have it. 


Dr. Rocus: I informed Mr. Black, and I still adhere to it, that it is not 
fair, having an implied contract.with the present incumbents, and this applies 
not only to the Yukon, but to the Trade Commissioners and to the Immigration 
representatives in Europe and other places; that it is not fair to them, to have 
those employees paying five per cent in good faith, to penalize them, and return 
to them their five per cent. I took that matter up personally with an official 
of the Justice department. I said, “What are you going to do about those who 
have already retired?” He said, ‘ Well, you would have to let those go.” I 
then said, “What about those who have been paying their five per cent.” And 
he said, “I do not know, we will have to return their money.” 

Hon. Mr. Buacx: It will be just as fair to reduce, would it not, the pension 
or retirement allowances that you are paying retired people? 


Dr. Rocue: I quite agree that it is unfair to take away their rights from 
present incumbents who have paid 5 per cent and which has been accepted by 
the government and paid in good faith on the part of the employee. That is 
exactly the situation. 


Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 
On resuming at 3.30 o’clock. 


The CHatrRMAN: All right, gentlemen, let us get started. I want to get 
through to-day. Whom shall we hear next—Mr. Bland? 


C. H. BuAnp recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now Mr. Bland, what would you like to submit for the windup? 
Well, Mr. Chairman, if it is the windup, I would not submit anything. 

Q. We are living in hopes it is the windup—A. Have the Committee any 
questions they would prefer to ask me first, or would they lke to have my few 
suggestions? 

Q. I made some notes as. I went along, but I think I have cleaned them up. 
I have asked you already in regard to oral examinations, and I do not think I 
have anything else. Has anyone a question he would like to ask Mr. Bland? 


Mr. Bowman: Yes. I would like to ask him something. 
Mr. CuHevrigr: I have nothing, Mr. Chairman. 


A 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Mr. Bland, have you made any study of the British system?—-A. Yes, 
I have made some study of it, Mr. Bowman. 

@. Would you mind giving me just a word or two with respect to it?—A. 
Well, as far as the system of recruiting public servants is concerned, it is some- 
what along the same lines as the system in Canada; that is, the competitive sys- 
tem is recognized as the basis, and somewhat the same methods are utilized in 
making the selection. By that 1 mean in the cases where written examinations 
are practicable and possible, they are used, and with them, or without them, are 
also used what we call oral examining boards and advisory examining boards, 
very much along the same lines as those that are utilized here. 

Q. Then, with regard to the other branch—A. The organization phase of it, 
that is, the question of establishment, is not handled by the Civil Service Com- 
mission itself in Great Britain. It is handled by the establishment branch under 
the direct control of the treasury. 

@. Would you care to express an opinion as to what you would think with 
respect to that suggestion, that the matter of salaries, classifications, promotions, 
and such matters as that he brought under the control of Treasury Board, sub- 
ject, of course, to the suggestion made by Mr. Putman this morning that there 
be a proper independent organization set up to handle it.—A. My personal 
opinion is that matters affecting personnel, under which I would include pro- 
motions, and I think salaries and classifications, simply are really personne! 
questions for an independent agency. 

Q. Those are money matters?—A. No, I would not call them money matters 
in the same sense as the other, Mr. Bowman. Perhaps I might start in this way. 
I think a distinction should be made between matters affecting persons and 
matters affecting expenditure as expenditure. 

Q. Yes.—A. Ordinarily, it seems to me reasonable, that the treasury board, 
or the government itself, should have fairly complete control over the questions 
of pure expenditure. The question of personnel, I think, is best dealt with by 
an independent commission. | 

@. Quite so; I quite agree. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Do you think the organization branch could be put under the Auditor 
General?—A. That is an embarrassing question, Mr. MacInnis. 


The CHAIRMAN: Anything could be done. 
The Witness: If you ask me candidly, I would say it could be done, yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


@. What I had in mind, would it be feasible to do it?—-A. I do not think 
it would be a wise suggestion, no. 

Q. I thought of that, and I hesitated very much to let my ignorance’ be 
known by asking the question—A. J do not think the functions are quite par- 
allel, Mr. MacInnis. I think the Auditor General’s functions, important as thev 
are, are not exactly in the same field as the functions of reorganization, and | 
would rather defer to the opinion of the Commissioners or Mr. Putman in this 
regard. To my mind, they are not in the same field, and should not be placed 
under the same control. 


By the Chairman: 


@. Mr. Bland, acting on the theory that sometimes a man is too close to a 
thing to see it clearly—He cannot get beyond the focusing point of his eye—I 
therefore want to ask you this question, in spite of Mr. Putman. Having regard 
to the fact that as matters stand now, the question of’ creating of positions, 
reclassification of salary gradings and so forth, go to Treasury Board where 
Treasury Board has really nothing before it other than the Commission recom- 
mendation. Would you consider it feasible, on any basis, to have the organiza- 
tion branch put under the Treasury Board in such a way that they would be a 
body of expert advisers to the Treasury Board in respect of proposals, reclassi- 
fications, creation of new positions, reorganization, ete——A. Well, I would be 
inclined, Mr. Chairman, to make the same division as before. I think the 
Treasury Board should have the final control of expenditure, and I think the 
Treasury Board decisions should be based upon the best available information 
supplied to it. Questions of personnel I think should be handled separately by 
an independent agency rather than by the Treasury Board. 

Q. Have you any ideas, or have you not had time to think about the 
matter, and do not care to express any opinion in the matter? That is to say, 
quite frankly, have you any idea as to how, in respect to matters of pure 
finance, such reorganization and so forth, the Organization Branch could be 
placed under the Treasury Board and made responsible to the Treasury Board 
to advise it, and to act as its adviser in respect to proposals for a reclassifica- 
tion, reorganization, etcetera?—-A. Well, to my mind all possible information 
regarding large questions of expenditure should be placed before Treasury 
Board. I do not see why the information collected by the Organization Branch 
could not be placed before Treasury Board at the time its decision is being 
made. 

Q. The difficulty now, Mr. Bland, is this: let me assume that a depart- 
ment desires certain reclassifications and it makes a submission to the Organiza- 
tion Branch, who, let us assume, are opposed to the proposal, but a majority 
of the Civil Service Commission are in favour of it. The Treasury Board has 
nothing before it except the joint recommendation, and the view of the Organiza- 
tion Branch is entirely lost before it ever gets to Treasury Board. _That 
~ Organization Branch is not going to run around behind the backs of its superiors, 
the Commission, and give Treasury Board any advice.—A. No. There is no 
reason why the Treasury Board should not ask for the fullest possible advice 
on the subject, and it would be found available. 
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Q. Would you see any objection if the Organization Branch were asked to 
make a report with respect to any application for reclassification, re-organiza- 
tion, etc., direct to the Treasury Board?—A. Well, that is virtually the same 
thing as setting up a separate independent organization to deal with matters 
of classification and organization. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. That would be subject to this weakness, that due to the fact that Treasury 
Board is composed of busy ministers of departments, they would not be able 
to investigate a matter of this kind in the way it should be—A. I do not think 
Treasury Board can be expected to investigate in detail, or to particularize with 
the smaller things, but I do think that it does expect and rightly expects to 
control the larger questions of expenditure. 


By the Charman: 


Q. I took the trouble last night to seek out a member of Treasury Board 
who tells me that any matter that comes before them contains practically noth- 
ing on which to base a judgment except the recommendations of one direction.— 
A. Well, I think— 

Q. Should they not have before them a succinct memorandum of some kind, 
such as you prepare for the Civil Service Commissioners now in connection with 
the appointments to which would be appended a departmental application 
consisting of details in favour of the proposed scheme, the Organization Branch’s 
report in connection with it, either for or against it, and then Treasury Board 
would have something on which it could pass a judgment, and if it was at all 
inclined to disagree with the succinct memorial it has some original materia! 
to which it can refer in order that it can come to a final independent con- 
clusion—A. I think it might work, Mr. Chairman, with large matters. I do 
not think it could possibly work with the smaller details. The Treasury 
Board, to my mind, is a body of too busy men to try to work through the 
multiplicity of detail in connection with the smaller matters of reclassification. 
If it is a large scheme of reorganization, yes. I think it would work, yes. 
But to handle the small matters, I do not think it could possibly work. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. That is what I had in mind, sometime earlier to-day, when I suggested 
that this matter would not go direct to Treasury Board, it would go to some 
organization set up, responsible to Treasury Board, that would have the 
handling of those matters to which we are now referring, matters of classifica- 
tion, promotions.—A. Yes. 

Q. And entirely separate from the matter of recruiting, the appointment 
of positions and so forth, which would, of course, be left under the control of 
the Civil Service Commission.—A. Well personally, Mr. Bowman, I think there 
is a very desirable line to draw for effective administration. That is, the line 
between expenditure, on the one hand, and the personnel of departments on the 
other. I think personnel is a matter which might better be left to an independ- 
ent agency, such as the Civil Service Commission. 

(. When vou say personnel, what is it?—A. I mean by that, recruiting, 
promotion, administration conditions and, I think, salary and classification. 

Q. Salary and classification, why?—A. I think you would be subject to 
the possible danger of abuse if you did otherwise. 

Q. What would there be left?—A. The question of re-organization. 

Q. After all, at the present time, in any major re-organization, authority 
would have to come from the Government, either from Treasury Board or by 
direct action of Government.—A. I do not think you will ever effect major 
re-organization unless you have the actual backing of the Government. 
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Q. You have to have the backing of Government pretty well, the Govern- 
ment of the day, whoever the Government of the day is, has the first say. 
Supposing Government says to one of its departments, we want this department 
re-organized. Then, with that authority behind it and knowing that Govern- 
ment does mean business, the rest must co-operate, there will be greater 
co-operation between the department and the Civil Service Commission staff 
to get a proper re-organization.—A. Exactly. 

Q. So I take it, the only matters that you are of the opinion should be 
submitted to or come under the control of Treasury Board, would be the matter 
of major organization—A. Yes. I think in that case the backing of the 
Government—I use that word, perhaps it is not a particularly good word, I 
think you know what I mean—I think in such cases the backing and the power 
behind the movement must come from the Government. 


Mr. Ernst: The motivating factor, 


The Wrrness: All right, the motivating factor. I accept that word grate- 
fully. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Mr. Bland, do you know what the duties of the Treasury Board are?— 
A. In Canada? 

Q. Yes—A. I do not think I should care to give a definition of it. 

Q. Should not they, using a wide term, pass upon the expenditures and 
the limitation of expenditures?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, as I understand your position, it would be this: that the 
Commission through its various branches, would pass upon the personnel, that 
is, upon the advisability of meeting the department’s wishes in increasing or 
decreasing the number of staff, but that the whole matter of expenditure should 
finally rest in the hands of the Treasury Board—A. Yes, primarily. 

Q. Supposing the Civil Service Commission happens to turn to a depart- 
ment often when the department’ demands were given that they wanted to 
increase their staff, and made a recommendation to the Treasury Board, and 
the Treasury Board for matters best known to themselves, thought that the 
time was inexpedient to grant an outlay of money, then the difficulty there rests 
with them?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Now then, with reference to the Civil Service Commission. Is there a 
Civil Service Act in England, an actual Act?—A. The service there is adminis- 
tered by a series of Orders in Council, and Treasury regulations. 

The CHAIRMAN: I was going to say I would judge from my reading they 
have not a Civil Service Act. They have a whole series of Orders in Council. 

Mr. Cuervrier: I have them here. 

The CHarrMAn: They have certain well defined provisions as though they 
were statutory. 

The Wirness: Perhaps the Committee would find this useful: I have but 
recently received the report of the last Royal Commission on the British Civil 
Service. It has just come out, and it contains some very valuable information 
as to British conditions, which I think might be utilized here. I would be glad 
to place a copy on file if you care to have it. 

The CHAIRMAN: We would be very glad to have it. That brings something 
to my mind. Is it not, generally speaking, a principle of the British Civil 
Service that all civil servants have to start in the lower grades, and then they 
are gradually promoted through the service? 

The Wirness: I am afraid I cannot agree with that, Mr. Chairman; it 


is rather the opposite there. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. I gained, I thought, through the reading of those Orders in Council, 
that a man may have to choose as to what branch of the service he would go in, 
but instead of plumping him in at the start as a clerk, grade 4, he must start 
in at the lowest grade, and gradually work up by promotion—A. Partially that 
is the fact, Mr. Chairman. I think it might be better described this way; that 
the service in England, is, in reality, divided into two sections which might be 
called the upper storey and the lower storey, and that a man must begin at 
either the lower door or the upper door. He must not necessarily pass through 
the gradations of the lower storey before he can arrive at the upper storey. I 
want to refer to that later. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Arising out of that, Mr. Bland, have you any ara embeds to offer with 
respect to bringing g in to departments of the Government any particular class of 
people for the service?—A. Yes, I have a suggestion in that regard. 

Q. Would you mind giving it, please?—A. Would you mind if I left that 
for the moment? It falls rather in the logical development of the remarks I 
had. 


Mr. Bowman: All right. 


Bey Ni rise 

Q. As I understand your viewpoint, Mr. Bland, it is that questions with 
regard to appointments and classification and salaries are best dealt with by 
an independent Commission such as the Civil Service Commission of Canada?— 
A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. But as far as the major organization is concerned, well, in practice it 
-does not work A. I think it can only work; Mr. Ernst, using your phrase, 
if it has behind it the motivating power of the Government of the day. As a 
matter of fact, I ought to apologize to Mr. Putman for talking about. this, 
because this morning I suggested that he let me deal with questions of recruit- 
ing and now I am being asked questions on organization. 

@. I am asking merely for an expression of opinion. With reference to 
minor organizations, that is, as apart from classification and salary, for instance, 
take what was done in the Nationa! Defence department, something which is 
really minor, where it is just a branch of the department, is it not possible that 
the department ought to be able to deal with that fairly effectively itself?— 
A. I think in cases of that kind the hest result can be produced by mutual 
cooperative work between the Commission and the department. 

@. Well, now, do you think that an Organization: Branch of the Commis- 
sion is necessary for cooperation with respect to minor organization in the 
department itself?—-A. I think, in many such cases, the department has in 
mind a scheme of improvement, although in such cases very frequently im- 
provements in that scheme of the department are suggested by the Organiza- 
tion Branch. 

Q. But, in the main, do you not think a department can deal with that 
type of thing itself?—-A In many cases I think it can, and does. 

Q. And then when you come to the major reorganization it needs the motivat- 
ing power of a Government?—A. I think so. 

Q. And that will vary from time to time with governments and with 
economic conditions, as you realize?—A. I think more with economic conditions 
than with anything else. 

Q. So that the use of an Organization Branch for major reorganization is 
going to be occasional rather than constant?—A. Yes. I think that, just as in 
industry, reorganization or efficiency methods, move, so to speak, in a curve. 


At times there i is more necessity than at eer. times. 
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Q. Then why maintain an Organization Branch, as such, leaving out ad- 
mitting the necessity, and maintain a branch of the Commission to deal with 
personnel; that is, to deal with. classification and salaries; but when you come 
to the question of reorganization why maintain even a skeleton of a staff to deal 
with that in the Commission office? Why not, as the Government of the day 
feels it is necessary, or a department if it wants a major organization, simply 
go outside and recruit some expert firm to come in and do it, as has already been 
done?—A. I think there is this to be said, Mr. Ernst: I think it is most desir- 
able that there should be kept, if you like, a skeleton organization that will 
keep the basic information available. To call in an outside organization with- 
out having any information of any kind placed before it would not be appre- 
ciated by that organization. 

@. I am merely searching for information. Do you think the matter 
ef classification and salary would not be enough?—A. Well, apart from that. 
let me give you a case in point: I know from personal experience that Mr. Put- 
man extends his field of information into a good many industrial concerns, and 
I think the information that he has obtained, and has had obtained for him, 
would be of considerable value to any organization, or any body conducting 
such a reorganization. 


Mr. CuHEvrier: But not with outside experts? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Assume, that for any particular purpose an outside expert is called in 
such as in the case we had detailed before us, or dealing with any major 
reorganization, surely the first thing he would have to do would be to go to Mr. 
Putnam and say: What have you got now? What is your organization; what 
is your experience as to how it has worked? Now, what is your idea?—A. That 
is very much my idea, Mr. Chairman. 

Q@. And then Mr. Putnam, as head of the Organization Branch, would have 
a knowledge of the scheme of reorganization in other departments than the one 
in which the particular expert at that moment wished to consider, which might 
be invaluable so as to correlate the different departments of the service?— 
A. Exactly. 

Q. All right, Mr. Bland. Then would you let us have what you had in 
mind?—A. Originally, I had made notes as the hearings proceeded, and I 
intended to cover some of the points that had been raised with a view to’ 
explaining them perhaps a little more fully, but I think a good many of those 
cases have already been cleared up in the minds of the Committee, and it would 
simply be prolonging the session to refer to them again. 

Q. Would you care: to mention the points, Mr. Bland?—A. I have six 
‘points that I will mention, and I will be glad to have any questions on 
them. Iam taking as a basis what I think is the basis accepted by the Com- 
mittee, namely, that we are thinking of a system which will secure for the 
Government Service, not only qualified people, but the best available qualified 
people. That is the basis on which I am basing my remarks and the sugges- 
tions that I have to make. Some of them have been discussed with the Com- 
missioners and the Secretary of the Commission; my intention was to recom- 
mend them to the Commissioners in any case, but I ‘would like to have the 
support of the Committee for such of them as they deem desirable. 

The first suggestion I had was, that in view of the continued discussion 
there has been on examinations outside of Ottawa, oral examinations, I think 
it is highly desirable that they should be conducted by travelling examiners from 
the central staff of the Commission. Such examiners would help in oral 
examinations; they would help in character investigations, or investigations of 
record; and while there may be some fear in the minds of the Committee that 
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the cost would be high, I do not think that is so. J think we could utilize some 
of the examiners we have at present and dispense with some, if a change should 
be decided on, and I think we would acquire better results if we had a few 
travelling examiners who would conduct this work outside of Ottawa. 

Q. You said a few, Mr. Bland?—A. Well, two or three. 

Q. Well, do you think it could be done with that, Mr. Bland?—A. I would 
start with that. 

Q. You think you could function with two or three good examiners and 
thereby release those persons who are now used as examiners locally? And to 
the extent that you would save the fees that are now payable to them there 
would be that credit against the cost of these travelling examiners?—A. And 
the corresponding decrease in the work necessary at headquarters here. 

Q. Yes, it would save you a lot of correspondence ——A. I think it would be 
possible to begin the work on that at present. Certainly we would not need to 
have as large a staff as last year. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. You would start on a very limited basis?—A. Exactly, I would want 
to try it out first and develop it gradually and make it work, but I think it 
would work out if it were properly developed. 

Q. Probably if some of those minor positions were taken out. of operation 
of the Civil Service Act there might be a considerable necessity for less examina- 
tions?—A. Well, I will have a remark to make on that a little later if 1 may, 
Mr. Bowman. 3 

The second point I had was this, that I believe that when examination 
reports are made for the Commission by departmental officers, it would aid 
ereatly in saving time if these reports could be sent direct to the Commission, 
a copy, of course going to the department at the same time. 


By the Charman: 


(. I think we had that suggestion given by Dr. Roche.—A. Yes. The third 
point is one that you drew forth this morning, Mr. Chairman. I think the ratings 
on education and experience for minor positions might be made at the same 
time as the oral examination, from actual contact with the candidates rather than 
from the written statement of experience and education given on the application 
form. 


The CuarrMan: I think we would all agree with that, Mr. Bland. 


The Witness: The fourth point is, that I believe that if we had a system 
of travelling examiners we could secure information.on one point that is not 
being satisfactorily covered at present, and by that I refer to the question of 
a more complete investigation as to the character and record of local employees. 

Q. That is, you suggest that should be done by your travelling examiners?— 
A. Yes, at the time. Those four points have all reference to examinations. 

The next point I had in mind was in connection with something that has 
been frequently referred to in the annual reports of the Commission. To my 
mind this Committee could perform a real service if it could emphasize it a 
little further, and the point to which I refer is the probationary period specified 
in the Civil Service Act. To my mind that probationary period is an essential 
feature of a good employment system. I think there are too many cases of round 
pegs being put in square holes and left there, because a department will not 
take the responsibility of reporting people who are not absolutely suitable, and 
I do not think any examination system, no matter what it be, can pick possibly 
in every case the people who are most suitable. 
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By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. You want everyone to come in who has been appointed on a probationary 
certificate and then the department forced to make a report on that employee? 
—A. Well, the situation, Mr. Chevrier, at present is this: he does come in on 
a period of probationary service, but as a matter of actual fact in very few 
cases is that period of. probation utilized by the department. In other words, 
if a man comes in, in many cases they seem to take the stand that once he is 
in he is in for good. 

Q. Even if the department within the six months makes a report as to 
whether he is efficient or not?—A. Exactly. And do it conscientiously. 


Mr. Cuevrier: I agree with you. 
Mr. Ernst: That seems to be true of them all except the Auditor General. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And in the case where a department, for a reason which appears as 
good and sufficient, the Commission desires that a man who is on probation 
should not be made permanent in that particular department, I presume it would 
be a necessary incidental to your system that that would not bar that man 
automatically from reappointment perhaps?—A. That is exactly the point I 
had in mind, Mr. Chairman. That man may be a round peg and he was given 
a square hole; he will not fit there, but probably we can find another place 
where he would fit.’ 

The next suggestion I had to make was one which Mr. Bowman referred to 
a moment ago—and I am glad he brought it up because it is not exactly a 
popular suggestion, and I would sooner Mr. Bowman take the responsibility 
for it than myself. 


The CHarrMAN: I may tell you frankly, when the rest of them said “Oh, 
ves” to your first statement, that the desire was not only to get someone who 
had the merit, but who was the very best qualified of those available, I was 
going to finish up by asking you to tell me from the system you now have, or 
any you can suggest, whether you can tell that John Jones is going to be a 
better man to sweep a floor than Bill Smith, 


The Wrrness: If you will take some of these suggestions I am putting 
before the Committee now, we will be in a better position to tell than we are 
at present. This point has to do with the principle of promotion, Mr. Chair-- 
man, and I am heartily in favour with -the principle of promotion, but I do 
believe that in certain cases it may be overdone and abused. By that I mean 
this: If the entire service—outside of technical positions to which I am not 
referring for the moment—is to be recruited only from the lowest grades and 
the higher positions are to be continuouslv and completely filled by promotion, 
I think you are going to have a weakening in your structure, perhaps not for a 
few years, but in ten or fifteen years you will have a decided weakening. 

Q. Unless you increase the qualifications required?—A. Even that, Mr. 
Chairman, would be an improvemént. I mentioned a little while ago about the 
British system where there are, so to speak, two stories; an upper story for 
which the highest academic qualifications are required, and a lower story which 
is about similar to our present entrance grade. From 1908 to 1915 we had in 
Canada a somewhat similar system whereby appointment to the service was 
really by means of two grades,—a lower grade such as we have at present and a 
higher grade known as the second division. It had some benefits and some diffi- 
culties, and I am not suggesting that we should adopt completely the British 
system. 
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I think promotion should work to a certain extent too, but I do think, if we 
are going to keep up the standard of the service, particularly for executive 
positions, we must not only promote from the lower ‘orades but bring in a modi- 
cum each year of material for executive and administrative pea geys 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I can quite see, Mr. Bland, that any system is open to abuse. It 
depends upon the integrity of the persons administering it. For instance, if 
you make it purely a promotional system and you get a minister who believes i in 
some other system, he can easily work a very effective patronage system by 
bringing a man in from a lower position and shooting him on up through. 


The Cuarrman: And Deputy Ministers can fool the Minister in respect 
to a lot of promotions by telling him a man has to speak six eo in order 
to fill a job whereas one language is all he needs. 


The Witness: The suggestion I have to make is that there should be 
brought in each year, into the larger departments, the departments which are not 
technical, at least a few employees who will be capable of being trained 
for executive work. That has been the practice we have been working on for 
the last two or three years in two or three of the departments. 


By Mr. Chairman: 

@. I rather had the idea that was done in all the departments, Mr. Bland? 
—A. No, I do not think it is, Mr. Chairman. I would lke to see it done. 

Q. I should say, with the possible exception of the Post Office department, 
where I understand it is practically all a promotion system?—A. I do not think 
it can be said to be done. Some of the departments are doing it and getting 
very good results from it, but I believe if it is done in a spirit of endeavour to 
secure the best interests of the service, both from the Commission point of view 
and the departmental pont of view, we will get good results from it. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. How would you arrange for it with the present system?—A. I 
think that each year—or perhaps every two or three years, a few specialiy 
chosen men should be brought into the larger departments, such as the 
Post Office department, men chosen specially not simply as letter carriers or 
postal helpers, but. chosen with a background and with a training that would 
render it at least likely that they could be developed for executive work. 

Q. Who would choose them?—A. I think they would be chosen by com- 
petitive examination. This is simply a supplement to the present system. 

Q. There is a lot of good in that suggestion. I just wanted to know how 
it could be worked out?—A. For example, the department of Finance, a couple 
of years ago came to the conclusion that it would be a good thing to have a 
few of these young chaps brought in for appointment because of the obvious 
necessity of having many of its junior employees simply routine employees, and 
they asked the Commission to hold a competition. We held a competitive 
examination and had quite a number of applicants who were gradutes from the 
various universities. J think several of them were chosen who, I understand, are 
giving very excellent service to the satisfaction of the Department, and, I think, 
the betterment of the service in the future. 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. The natural tendency of a department is to adhere strictly to a pro- 
motion system. I would assume that. That would seem to be human nature. 
—A. The pressure upon the department is to adhere to a promotion system. I 
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like the idea of promotion myself, so does any employee, but I think, looking 
at it from the broader point of view you must have at least a little of the 
other element coming in. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


@. Such a system might stop the line of promotion within the department. 
—A. You would be stopping it in certain cases. 

Q. Oh, that is a bad system.—A. Not in many cases, but in some you would. 

Q. The idea is all right, but I 4m in favour of the system of promotion, and 
if you are going to stop promotion, I will not be a party to it. 

Mr. Bowman: This does not necessarily stop promotion. 


The CHAIRMAN: The suggestion is not to stop promotion, The suggestion is, 
do not continue promotion to the ultimate so that it thereby deteriorates the 
system as a whole. 

The Wirness: Perhaps, Mr. Chevrier, if I put it in this way, that pro- 
motion will be carried on just as before, but instead of everybody coming in at 
the bottom some will come in a few steps further up. 

Mr. Bowman: I think the Committee will give some serious consideration 
to the recommendation. I. personally will. 

The CHAIRMAN: So will I. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


@. Mr. Bland, has there been difficulty in finding those executive heads 
under the system of promotion? Is that why you suggest it?-—-A. No, Mr. Val- 
lance. I would not care to give that impression. The difficulty is, the promotion 
‘system has only been in operation for the last ten years, and this is not 
something that is existing at present. It is what I think will happen if we do 
not guard against it. 

Mr. Cuevrter: That will be a wonderful incentive to the younger generation 
who are now following University courses to join the service. 

Mr. Bowman: Something along the line of Dr. Tory’s idea. 


By the Chairman: ° 

Q. Just at the moment, Mr. Bland, as the Act now stands, is there anything 
to prevent the Civil Service Commission from doing this?—A. No, as a matter 
of fact. 

@. The department makes an application to fill a vacancy by promotion. 
Is there anything to prevent the Civil Service Commission from saying— We are 
going to open this as an open competition. Those in the department are open to 
enter the competition if they want to, as well as an outsider, but we may take in 
an outsider—A. Oh, no, there is nothing in the Act to prevent us at all. As a 
matter of fact, the Commissioners are working on the idea in many cases, but 
ii it was accepted by the Committee as a desirable principle it would be made 
easier for us. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. At present, in case of a promotion, there can be no outside competitor 
unless the department says there is no one in line for promotion?—A. Quite. 
Q. So that settles it. 
The CHatrMAN: By Statute? 
The Wrrness: Let me explain that. The Statute is just a little bit different 
and I think it opens the way quite satisfactorily for what we want to do. The 


Statute reads as follows: 
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49. Promotion is a change from one class to another class with a 
higher maximum compensation,... 


This is the clause, Mr. Chevrier: 


...and vacancies shall be filled as far as is consistent with the best 
interests of the Civil Service, by promotion. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Quite right, but the fact remains, that unless there is no one in the 
department that is worthy of promotion, therefore, you throw it wide open. 

The CHarrMAN: Where is there anything in the Statute— 

The Witness: In many cases the deputy— 

The CHarrMAN: Is there anything in the Statute to show that the deputy 
takes that position? 

The Wirness: As a matter of fact, it is not the deputy, it is the Commis- 
sion. I think we would be able to get a good employment system if the Com- 
mission and the deputies would come together on this point. 

Mr. MacInnis: It is just a matter of stepping up the business content of the 
staff the same as you increase the butter fat content of milk by putting a little 
cream in it. 


The Witness: That is the idea, Mr. MacInnis. I have only got one more - 
statement, Mr. Chairman, and that is with reference to those lower grade posi- 
tions, those minor positions which Mr. Bowman made reference to a few moments 
ago, and all I want to say in connection with them is this, that I hope in con- 
sidering them the Committee will bear in mind that every Committee on Civil 
Service that has so far been convened, every Committee on Civil Service that 
has so far been held, has come to one conclusion in reference to the selection of 
employees for the Civil Service. The majority of the people throughout Canada 
have come to the same conclusion, and I want to put on record my own firm con- 
viction in the matter, that appointments to the Civil Service whether in a minor 
or major capacity should be made under the merit system, and that to secure 
the best possible administration of the merit system we should mutually work 
together—departments, Commission, members of Parliament and the public— 
in making that system as efficient and effective as is humanly possible. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


(). How do you expect members of Parliament to work for it if they are 
barred from working with it?—A. They are not barred from approving of it. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


@. What you mean is, you do not want any of the minor positions taken 
away from the Commission to start with?—A. What I mean is, Mr. Ernst, that 
I think that the best Civil Service can be obtained under a properly administered 
merit system; and I do not want any misunderstanding as to my feelings in 
the matter, because that is the product of my experience, and the product of 
the experience of everybody that has ever dealt with Civil Service. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Well, now, Mr. Bland, on principle I think we all agree with you; but 
here is the thing I have in mind. Of course I will admit that I am usually a 
dissenter in most things. You want to engage three men to sweep the floors of 
the new Customs Building in the City of Toronto. Now, I ask you as a gentle- 
man who has had some experience in this world and some general knowledge 
as well as your special qualifications, do you mean to tell me that it is neces- 
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sary to go through all this rating business of education and experience, of holding 
oral examinations and all that in order to get three men of sufficient merit and 
competence to sweep those floors?—A. Oh, no, I did not say that, Mr. Chairman. 
I said that in order to secure the best possible employees for work of that kind 
or any other kind, I think they can be selected under a properly administered 
merit system. 

Q. All right. Now, what do you suggest instead of the present one for 
picking cleaners for the Customs House in the City of Toronto?—A. I have 
just given one suggestion that I think will govern that very suitably. 

Q. Seriously, Mr. Bland, your suggestion is that that could all be very well 
handled by a travelling examiner?—A. I think it-could, yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Well, you would hardly send a travelling examiner up from Ottawa to 
Victoria to appoint a caretaker for a public building out there, would you?— 
A. Oh, no; Mr. Bowman. 

Mr. vite I would like to know what the examiner’s qualifications 
would have to be. 

The CHAIRMAN: The essential one should be integrity. 

The Wirnuss: I agree with you, but the idea I had in travelling examiners 
was that we should have a small staff of probably two or three to begin with, 
with one operating in Eastern Canada, one in Western Canada and one in 
Central Canada. I think that would cover the scheme for the start, and as 
conditions change we would probably have to increase, or possibly diminish 
or move. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Do you not think, Mr. Bland, as a matter of fact, at the present time 
there is too much red tape and too much expense in connection with minor 
positions?—A. Of course I do. That is why I have made some of those 
suggestions, Mr. Bowman. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me see how far the thing will go. They want to select a caretaker 
for an amoury, and the officer commanding the unit that uses that armoury, or if 
there is more than one, well the G.O.C. is responsible ultimately for all the 
equipment, and so forth, and he says, I want to pick the man that is going to 
take care of this if I am going to be responsible for it. How on earth can your 
examiner deal with that situation?—-A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I referred to the 
comments of Mr. Desbarats once before, and [ do not think I can do much better 
than to refer to them again; if that were always the condition, that the local 
Officer Commanding could pick the man, I do not know that I would have so 
much objection, but you know and I know that that is not always the situation. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. No, but that is about as much of the situation as it is at the present time. 
—A. That has not been the experience that I have had, or that other investiga- 
tors have found out, Mr. Bowman, no. 

Mr. Ernst: I do not think Mr. Bland can dispel our ideas as to those minor 
positions. 

Mr. Bowman: I think Mr. Bland has taken quite a proper attitude in so far 
as the Commission is concerned. We may have our own ideas with respect to it. 

The CHAIRMAN: So may I, but I am anxious to be convinced, if anybody can 
do it, that it is necessary to have what I call this merit system in order to select a 


man to sweep a floor, clean a window, and that sort of thing. 
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The Wirness: As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, these men are. not selected 
under a competitive system. At present they are exempt. 

Q. You say they are exempt?—A. They are exempt from the Civil Service 
Act. | 

Q. Take a caretaker, for example. I remember, Mr. Bland, in going through 
a file here, where one of your examiners solemnly in his memorandum set out 
that he was favouring John Jones for an appointment as a caretaker instead of 
Bill Smith because he thought it was very important that a caretaker should 
have a knowledge of heating and so forth, and this John Jones had been a fireman 
on the railroad for a number of years, so your examiner solemnly thought that 
that gave him a knowlege of heating a building?—A. I do not think that is an 
argument against the system, Mr. Chairman. That may be an argument against 
that particular case. | 

Q. As you said yourself a few moments ago, can a system be any better 
than the personnel of those comprising it, and you see the difficulties that arise 
in connection with those minor positions, that is what is bothering me, | 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I had some complaints from some of the Civil Servants who were dismissed 
from the Interior department. They say that others have been taken in that 
did not come in through the Civil Service Commission but taken from other 
branches of the department.—A. Do I understand you rightly, Mr. MacInnis, 
that some employees who have been let out from the department of Interior 
were complaining that others have been taken on in the Interior Department? 

' Q. Yes, without coming through the Civil Service Commission.—A. Since 
that time? 

Q. Yes, quite recently —A. I do not know of any appointment that we have 
made to the department of the Interior since that time. Would it be a case of 
employees being transferred from one branch to another? 

@. From one branch. There were certain employees in a certain branch 
dismissed and then employees were taken from another branch A. Were they 
taken on from outside the service? : 

Q. Not from outside the service—A. From some other branch of the 
service? 

Q. Yes.—A. But they had not been selected originally from the Commission, 
is that the case? 

Q@. No, no; I would not say that they had not been selected originally by the 
Commission, but the Commission did not sanction the transfers. —A. I am afraid 
I cannot speak generally on that without knowing the case, Mr. MacInnis. I 
will be glad to secure the information for you, but these matters do not come 
through the Commission, and I do not think I could find it except by referring it 
to the department. 

Mr. Cuevrter: I would like to know very much, Mr. Bland, if there are any 
employees from another department that have been assigned to the Interior 
department to replace employees who have been laid off? 

The Witness: I do not think that is the case, Mr. Chevrier. 

Mr. MacInnis: Other branches of the Interior? 

Mr. Cuevrier: Even at that it would be interesting to know why it was done 

Mr. MacInnis: I have received a great many complaints from people who 
were dismissed from the Interior department, claiming that other employees were 
brought in. 

The Wirness: If vou could give me a typical case, Mr. MacInnis, I will be 
glad to look it up. 
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Mr. Cuevrimr: I will be very interested to know if that has been done. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, is this my last appearance? If it is, I would 
like, on behalf of the staff-of the Commission, to extend to you and to the 
members of the Committee our appreciation of the courtesy and the patience that 
has been shown us, and we hope if we have a Standing Committee next year that 
we will have the same personnel as this year. 

The CHAIRMAN: We would say, Mr. Bland, it is mutual, with respect to all 
but the last sentence. 

Mr. Cuevrter: Mr. Chairman, I understand that there is another official of 
the Civil Service Commission whose name was mentioned a couple of times with 
reference to Treasury Board, and particularly this morning. I understand that 
Mr. Boutin wants to make a statement. 

The Cuarrman: Is Mr. Boutin here? 

Mr. Boutin: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan: Would you like to make some statement to the Committee? 

Mr. Boutin: It is unnecessary, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Putman read a statement 
dealing with the point I have in mind. 

The CHatrMan: What about Dr. Roche? Do you want to add anything 
further, Doctor? 


Dr. RocuHe: Well, Mr. Chairman, some little time back— 

Mr. Bowman: Before you start, Dr. Roche, I asked Mr. Bland some time ago 
to let me have a rough idea as to what vacancies would occur, and what 
percentage of employees in the Civil Service, or rather what positions occupied 
by those employees would become vacant in the course of a year by natural 
causes, such as death, marriage, and so forth? 

Mr. Buanp: I think the Clerk has the information, Mr. Bowman. 

Mr. Bowman: [I have not seen it. 


Mr. Buanp: I had it prepared and sent up. I prepared a statement for the 
last seven years, the last three years showing month by month the vacancies 
that occurred. 

The CHAIRMAN: Here it is, Mr. Bowman. Every member of the Committee 
has a copy of it. 

Dr. Rocun: I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that a little time “back, I, 
with the consent of my colleagues, asked the head of the Organization Branch, 
as well as the head of the Examination Branch, to keep tab on the evidence that 
was given before this Committee, and to note anv particular portion of the 
evidence that should be commented upon by the Commission or members of the 
staff. We have left it largely in the hands of Mr. Putman and Mr. Bland, the 
chiefs of the two major branches of the Commission to. do so. I have not prepared 
any statement. I am not going further than the recommendations which I made 
when I originally gave my evidence. I think the ground has been pretty well 
covered by vit of those gentlemen, and unless the members of the Committee 
have some questions to ask me to supplement anything that may have vee 
brought before the Committee, I do not know that I have any more recommenda 
tions to make. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Then, without going through the evidence, Doctor, we may take it that 
the evidence pretty well represents——A. Of course, there are a number of 
minor things in which complaints, we thought, had been unfairly made, but we 
always have that; and we leave it to the Committee. 

Q. You do not want to go into that?—A. No, I do not desire to delay the 


Committee at all. 
(Mr. C. H. Bland.] 
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The CHAIRMAN: Any questions of Dr. Roche, gentlemen? 
Mr. Cuevrier: No, not by me. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just before you leave, Dr. Roche, I think, as Chairman of 
this Committee, I feel called upon to say to you that in all the files which I have 
examined, although I personally may not in every individual case have agreed 
with the judgment you exercised, I certainly have never found in one single file 
a case in which you had not the strongest, sound and reasonable grounds, in my 
opinion, behind any judgment you exercised. In all probability where we dis- 
agreed you were right and I was wrong; and I want to pay you the tribute here 
and now of having found you at all times, in my opinion, most seriously endeav- 
ouring to adhere to the principles of this Act and the regulations made there- 
under. 

Dr. Rocue: I appreciate that statement, Mr. Chairman, very much, because 
it is oftentimes found that a man has to die in order to have justice done. I 
appreciate your testimony. 


CHARLES H. BLAND, recalled. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In the memorandum, Mr. Bland, which has been prepared under the 
head of “Civil Service Commission, Number of Requisitions Received” you have 
set out for 1931, 1930 and 1924 to 1929, under the heading of Permanent, Sea- 
sonal and Temporary employees, and you are at the end giving the total number 
of requisitions. I see at the end of 1931—total requisitions, 2,383; and in 1930, 
3,294; and 1929, 3,503, and so on. Is that the service all over Canada?-—A. Yes, 
Mr. Bowman. 

Q. Out of what total number of employees?—A. I might point out that the 
column you are reading refers only to requisitions for appointments to permanent 
office. 

‘i Q. And in addition to that you have new positions, in the next column?— 
Tes: 

Q. I will not repeat the figures because we will place this statement on the 
record?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a total in 1931, including appointments to old positions and those 
to new, of 3,637?—-A. Those are permanent positions. 

Q. In 1930, 4,575?—A. Yes. 

@. What percentage would that be of the permanent positions that are 
under the control of the Commission?—A. Mr. Putman compiled this table and 
perhaps he could tell me the total number. 


C. V. PutTMaN, recalled. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Can you say just roughly what it would be?—A. The total number of 
appointments is about 74 per cent for 19381. 

Q. What do you base that calculation on?—A. Approximately 50,000. 

Q. And in 1930 it would be higher than that, would it not? Would you 
have 50,000 in permanent service?—-A. Probably I had better make that about 
40,000. 

Q. So that it would be roughly around 10 per cent?—A. I have the figures 
here now. In 1931, 45,000. 


Mr. Bowman: I suggest that this statement No. 7 be placed on the record, 
and also the statement to which Mr. Bland and Mr. Putman are now referring. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Clerk of the Committee will have that done. 
[Mr. C. V. Putman.] 
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By Mr. Bowman: 
_Q. So that it would run around an average of what?—8 to 10 per cent?—A. 
A little bit less than that, I think. Ten per cent would be fair. 

Q. So that, in the course of even a short period of two years, if the vacancies 
were not filled, a reorganization of any particular branch or a merger of branches, 
or an amalgamation could possibly be done without meaning throwing out of 
employment many of the Service, if these positions were left unfilled?—A. Most 
certainly. 

The Cuatrman: Is there any seniority between the two commissioners, Dr. 
MacTavish and Mr. Tremblay? Were both of you appointed at the same time, 
or who is the senior? 

Mr. Tremsiay: Dr. MacTavish. 


_The Cuatrman: Dr. MacTavish, are there any further representations you 
desire to make to the committee? 


Dr. MacTavisu: Very briefly, sir. 


Dr. Newton MacTavisu, recalled. 


Dr. MacTavisH: Might I say, Mr. Chairman, while there are still a few 
encomiums left, that I quite agree with all that Mr. Bland said regarding the 
courtesy and I think, generally, the fairness of the Committee. I say that now, 
Mr. Chairman, because I might not have the strength to say it by the time I am 
through with this little statement. 

Might I first ask that the young ladies who prepared this be called and 
sworn as to its accuracy? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is it, Doctor?—A. It is a statement of, I think, discrepancies in the 
report as to my absences that was made to the Committee. 

Q. Is it in the form of figures?--A. Yes, it is a statement which they pre- 
pared. 

I do not think the mistakes were made purposely; but I think the return 
leaves an erroneous impression. And I have a written statement with them. 

Q. I want to see what it is first. May I get a copy of it? If it is a state- 
ment which is admissible, we will certainly have it. If it is evidence it has 
to be given orally ?—A. It is merely in fairness to myself, Mr. Chairman. It is 
not, apart from myself, of any great consequence. 

The CHairmMan: Wait until I see what it purports to be. 

Mr. Bowman: How would it be, Mr. Chairman— 

The Witness: I would just as soon leave it, Mr. Bowman. 

Mr. Bowman: In the meantime, Mr. Chairman, while you are glancing 
over it, we might have Mr. Tremblay say what he has to say. 


Dr. Rocur: Mr. Tremblay has just left the room; and he told me to say, 
if he was called for, that he had no representations which he desired to make. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Have you anybody who can swear to that statement, Dr. MacTavish?— 
A. I have the three young ladies who compiled it. I wish you would call them 
to swear to the contents of the memorandum. 

Mr. Ernst: Of course we could not accept it just on their statement but 
will have to cross-examine them upon its accuracy. 

Mr. CuHevrirr: If they come up and swear to it, they could say what it is 


and then the Committee may cross-examine them. 
[Dr. N. MacTavish.] 
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The Wrirness: I think that is all right. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who made it, Doctor? Somebody must have had charge of the making 
of it?—-A. Miss Otter had charge of the making of it. 


Miss JENNIF Otter, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, Miss Otter, I now show you a statement, page 1 of which shows 
the total numbers of Saturdays, Sundays and holidays from the year 1926 to 
March 30, 1932, computing Saturdays as half days, which you, along with the 
assistance of some ae ladies, have made up?—A. Yes. 

@. And appended thereto is a typewritten copy of the working notes from 
which you made the computation which appears on page 1.—A. I think that 
should cover it. 

Q. Is not that right?—A. Yes. 

The CuatrmMAN: That will be recorded, but there is no necessity of putting 
in details on the other sheet. (See Appendix ere aad) 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q. I want to ask you one or two questions. You took a calendar and 
checked the dates?—A. Yes. 

«. And in order that there may be no misunderstanding—there was some 
difficulty yesterday as to the total number of days shown—what did you find 
it to be when you checked it?—A. I did not compare it with your figures. 

(. Did you make any total?-A. Yes, I have. Is not the total. there? 

@. I want to see if there is any serious discrepancy. You have the totals 
of Saturdays and Sundays: have you a total of the number of days?—A. No. 
It is just for Dr. MacTavish’s information. He wanted it prepared in that 
way. . 

Q. Yesterday Dr. MacTavish challenged the accuracy of our figures. 1 
think his tabulation was 583 where mine was 726, and I afterwards made it 
728. I want to know if you checked to find out whether your figure was 
correct?—A. Well, that was what I had in mind. I had no copies whatever 
on which to work until you gave me one. As a matter of fact, I had not 
seen a copy. 

@. Did you check it, Miss Otter?—A. I thought I explained to you yester- 
day that 585 days. was Dr. MacTavish’s Ss own computation and figures and 
they were not the inclusive dates. . 

@. We may accept 728 as substantially correct?——A. Yes. 

Q. What you have done is to tabulate the Saturdays and Sundays and pub- 
lic holidays out of those 728 days?—A. Yes. 

@. And you find a certain number of Saturdays, Sundays and holidays 
in 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932 in which Dr. MacTavish was 
absent?—A. Yes. ) 

Q. They are shown in the inclusive dates?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, you make a calculation computing Saturdays as half days, and 
subtracting 984 days?—-A. The reason for doing that is that it is our own com- 
putation. I think Dr. MacTavish asked that, did he not? 

Q. Never mind what he asked?—A. It was under his direction that it 
was done. He asked that. . 

Q. Perhaps he will tell us what basis he used?—-A. He said, “when you 
are computing that show me the deduction in that manner,’ and we have done 
so. 

[Miss Jennie Otter.] 
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Mr. Bowman: I suppose he got paid for his half day on SanTaaYT 
Mr. Cuevrier: If everybody else was paid. 


Mr. Bowman: What I see is 1724 days for Saturdays, Sundays and public 
holidays. Then, on official business, 174 absences. If that is proven there is 
no trouble about that. 

Mr. MacTavisH: I am afraid that was taken off by the Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN: I took that off because Miss Otter could not prove it. 


Mr. CuHevrier: Of course, we are at loggerheads and we cannot get along. 
Why have we not somebody who can prove the accuracy of the various state- 
ments that have been made—the various computations? Subject to what I 
say being stricken off the record if it is not permissible, the way I understand 
it is that Dr. MacTavish claims 1724 days for Saturdays, Sundays and public 
holidays. Then, subject to that second item being approved and established, 
official business 174 days. That will have to be established. 

Mr. Bowman: I do not think you should place that on the record. 

Mr. Cuevrier: I said subject to its being established. Then he claims an 
extra 24 days. That will be 370 days. If you deduct 370 days from the 726 
days that would leave 356 days to be accounted for, subject to the accounting 
of 174. That is 356 days. Then the doctor claims that the Saturdays and Sun- 
days that he has taken off do not constitute a holiday for him, and that during 
the period of time he was also entitled to 180 days of annual leave, and he 
strikes that off leaving a balance of 176 days. Well, to that extent, it may 
look all right. 

The CHatRMAN: You see, if you treat Dr. Roche and Mr. Tremblay on the 
same basis then they were never absent a day at all. 

Mr. VauuANnce: In fact,.they worked some overtime. 

Mr. Ernst: If the statement is acceptable, Commissioner Tremblay and 
Dr. Roche are each entitled to about a year and a half of leave with pay start- 
ing to-morrow. 

Mr. Cuevrrer: Undoubtedly they would be entitled to the deduction of 
those Saturdays and Sundays. 

Mr. Ernst: Each is entitled to a very substantial holiday. 

The CHAIRMAN: Suppose we try to find out what the statement does 
really mean. 

Mr. Bowman: As fas as I am concerned I am prepared to take the state- 
ment. 

The Witness: I hope Mr. Chevrier is not inferring that that is my compu- 
tation; it is not. 

By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. This statement marked No. 1 is your computation of Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays?—A. Yes, including the dates on the statement you gave me, I am 
certifying to the best of my knowledge as to the correctness of the figures. 

Q. So far I am prepared to accept it. 

Mr. Bowman: It does not really add a great deal to what we have. We will 
simply form our own opinion in connection with it. 

Mr. Cuevrier: Supposing that the doctor could establish 174 days, could 
we not take the whole thing subject— 

Mr. Bowman: I have no objection to accepting it. 

Mr. Ernst: So far I am willing to accept it. 266 days which the doctor 
was shown as absent were either Saturdays or Sundays or holidays. Miss Otter 
swears to that, and I am willing to accept that without checking it. 

4932258 [Miss Jennie Otter.] 
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Mr. MacInnis: Saturdays you will have to leave out of this because they 
were considered as whole days. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. I was going to ask if they used any separate computation of Saturdays? 
—A. That is computed on instructions from Dr. MacTavish on his information. 
Q. When you compute Saturdays as half days at the rate of 934 days you 
mean that the total number of Saturdays would be 187?—A. Yes. 
@. One hundred and eighty-seven Saturdays out of 286 days?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: It figures out exactly with the figures we put on file yesterday. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. There were 79 Sundays or public holidays?—A. I was not questioning it. 
Q. You gave 266 Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, and there were 187 
Saturdays which leaves 79 Sundays and public holidays?—A. I haven’t got the 
figures before me. 
Q. I am taking your own figures. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I might point out a peculiar thing in connection with it, the figures 
balance exactly. Apparently, there is not a holiday in the whole thing?—A. 
Yes, there was in our computation. I think if you look you will see where we 
have indicated the holidays. 

Q. Because the figures Miss Saunders gave yesterday were 79 Sundays and 
the figures you give now for Saturdays, are 187, and that makes exactly a total 
of 266. However, it is a minor matter and it does not make any difference. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. There are one or two notations. I find Monday, March 7, present in 
office portion of day?—A. You will have to ask Dr. MacTavish. 
Q. I think it should be stricken from the record?—A. I am speaking of the 
figures. 

; Q. There is another notation where he is shown as being absent March 16. 
You have the notation “ attending committee’”?—A. Dr. MacTavish’s statement 
covers that period. 

The CuHarrMAN: I do not think it is necessary to call the other ladies. 
Is there anything else? 
Dr. MacTavisu: I have a statement in the form of a memorandum. 


The CuairMAN: Will you read it. 
Dr. MacTavisH, recalled. 
The Witness: (Reads): 


Memorandum 


I have had a very careful analysis made by three competent 
employees of the Civil Service Commission of the document which Mr. 
Ernst was kind enough to lend to Miss Otter and which sets forth the 
days absent of the three Civil Service Commissioners from their offices 
during the period from July 2, 1926, to March 30, 1932. As a result of 
this analysis 1t has been revealed, according to the document herewith, 
that I personally have been charged with absence on 266 Saturdays, 
Sundays, and public holidays. This surely was an oversight. Instead of 
deducting the full 266 days the Saturdays have been counted in this 
document as half-days which reduces the number to 1724. Other 
deductions have been made on the usual Civil Service practice, because it 

[Miss Jennie Otter.] 
[Dr. N. MacTavish. 
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appeared as if some members of the Select Special Parliamentary Com- 
mittee did not seem to accept as satisfactory my statement of Thursday 
28th instant, to the effect that the Commissioners had vested in them 
discretionary authority as to certain items such as holidays and sick leave. 
So that by following the usual Civil Service practice and making a com- 
putation of the number of days that I might reasonably claim to my 
credit, the result shows the total of 7284 days. According to the com- 
putation handed to the Committee my absences were set down as 726 
days. 


Orrawa, April 29, 1932. NEWTON MacTAVISH. 


Mr. Bowman: Will you please advise us how you arrived at 7284 days? 


The Wirnsss: The Saturdays, Sundays and public holidays. I have com- 
puted them to keep it right. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. We have got that, 266 days?—A. I have computed that as 1724. 

Q@. The total of Saturdays, Sundays and holidays is 266, is it not?—A. I 
believe so. I have not that here. 

Q. Of that number how many were Saturdays?—A. Well, the documents 
show— 

@. Taking your own document, 187 were Saturdays?—A. Probably. I 
have not the figures here. We will say 187. I think that is the figure. 

@. Which leaves you 79 Sundays and holidays?—A. I presume so, if that is 
correct. 

Q. Well, if the Saturdays divided in two give you 934, there must have 
been 187 Saturdays?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if you take 187 away from 266 you have 79 left?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that correct? That is correct as a matter of arithmetic is it not?— 
A. I accept it as right. 

Q. Then there were 79 Sundays and public holidays?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why take 1724 to start with?—A. Because I know I am entitled to the 
Sundays. 

Q. I am giving you the Sundays and Saturdays?—A. I am entitled also 
to the half Saturday. 

Q. Do you not see this would not have been charged if you had been there 
the half Saturday?—A. I was not there. I am charging half a day. 

Q. And therefore it must be chargeable?-—A. After all, whether I was there 
or not the public offices of the Government are closed on Saturday afternoon. 

Q. And if you are in your office a half day and you are down in the 
attendance book as being present on that day you are getting credit the other 
way?—A. Apparently not; none of these— 

Q. Can you show us a single instance where you were present a half day? 
—A. I thought a moment ago you questioned that? 

Q. I do question that very much. I would like to know the date where 
you say you were present and did not get the credit. 


Mr. MacInnis: If you are going to credit yourself with the half day you 
will have to debit yourself with the half day when you were credited with the 
full day on Saturday. 


The Wrrness: I see it this way. If I were here on Saturday I would get 
credit for that half day; but this has been done on a Civil Service basis—not as 
a Civil Service Commissioner but as in the Civil Service. In that document I 
have been elevated to being a civil servant. 

49322—584 [Dr. N. MacTavish. ] 
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By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Are you not?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What are you?—A. I am a Commissioner of the Civil Service. 

Q. We can take our own opinions as regards Saturdays. In any event, the 
Civil Service get paid for a full day Saturday the same as any other day?-—A. I 
presume so. Might I make this statement—please, Mr. Ernst—every civil 
servant is entitled and gets the half holiday on Saturday. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. I am not disputing that. I am merely asking you whether as a inatter 
of computation when you take credit as you are trying to do in this calculation 
for half of Saturday and only debiting yourself with the morning, whether you 
must not go through all the other days of the year when you are shown as 
being present and were actually only present half a day and charge them to 
yourself?—A. The other days are not the same. 

Q. But they are, if you go there in the morning. 


Mr. Bowman: The boot is on the other foot. 
The Wirness: I am entitled like all civil servants to a half day on Saturday. 


Mr. Ernst: I did not say you were not. In order to make your caiculation 
as you are making it, must you not go through the 313 days of the year, other 
than Saturdays, Sundays or public holidays, and find out if you were tliere all 
the day. The attendance book just shows you being present. But if you were 
not present all day, must not you charge yourself with a half day?—A. I do 
not agree with that. 

Q. If not, how can you take credit for the half Saturday?—A. It is given to 
me. Everybody gets the half day. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Will you give your next figure?—A. The next figure is “traveiling on 
official business, 174.” 
Mr. Ernst: How do you arrive at that? 
The Wrrness: The documents that were presented and that Mr. Macinnis 
examined me on I think showed 174 days. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. 174 days what?—A. On official business. 

Q: Prove that?—A. The documents are all in the possession of the Com- 
mittee to prove it. 

Q. Just tell us what documents you want.—A. The travelling documents— 
5 days here and 10 days there and 2 days some place else. 

Q. You mean the 174 days that are shown in this itemized account?— 
A. Yes. According to my computation they amount to 174 days. 

Q. Now, what is your next item?—-A. Holidays. 

Q. Yes?—A. Holidays, one month a year. 

Q. I thought you told us the other day you did not take any holidays?— 
A. I said that 1 went away on week-ends and J said I took—I might take 
holidays with discretionary power, but I thought that you did not agree with 
me so I am giving now what would be ordinarily accepted as holidays—what 
1 would be entitled to. 

Q. In addition to 1724 days that you are taking for half of Saturdays and 
Sundays you want something else?—A. Would not you? 

Q. What do you want now?—A. I want the usual 30 day holiday a year. 

Q. What do you figure that out to be?—A. 180 days. 
[Dr. N. MacTavish. ] 
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Q. It is rather peculiar that the 1724 and 180 are pretty close together. 
According to your own calculations you are at least doubling up there. You 
have already taken credit to yourself for half a day on Saturday and for a 
whole day on Sunday amounting in all to 1724; is that correct; that is the first 
item on your account?—A. No, not in my opinion. 

Q. That is what actually is the fact?—A. Do you mean to say I am not 
entitled to Sunday no matter where I spend it? 

Q. Certainly you are entitled to Sunday, but now you are claiming it a 
second time?—A. I am charged in the document that Mr. Ernst lent to Miss 
Otter with the Saturdays absent from my office. 

Q. We gave you credit for that yesterday—79. I put it on file myself. 
Now, you have already claimed in this statement extra credit for half of 
Saturday and Sundays and holidays amounting in all to a total of 1724 days?— 
A. Because they were charged against me. 

Q. You are claiming the credit for them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you want 180 days more?—-A. Those other items are acknowledged 
by anyone. 

Q. You want 180 days more?—A. Yes. That is correct. 

Q. What next?—A. The next item is, with a memorandum attached which 
I have here. 

Q. Can you give us the details?—A. No. I] have no details. 

Q. You have no details?—A. No. That is the ordinary sick leave credited 
to anybody in the Civil Service. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are not claiming that you were away those days ill. 
What you are claiming is that if you had been ill you would have been entitled 
to so many days for sick leave? 


The Witness: What I am claiming is this, that Mr. Bowman yesterday, 
or it seemed to me, in accepting my statement that I had discretionary authority 
as to sick leave or absence, if I were sick to-day or to-morrow or the next day 
I would be sick without reporting it; I would not have to report it; and in 
not giving me that discretionary power, then I took the ordinary Civil Service 
practice and the statement here that I would be entitled during six years, 
roughly, to 108 days credit. 


By the Charman: 


Q. So far as I am concerned, I do not care a hoot. whether you had dis- 
cretionary power or did not. Let us assume that you had discretionary power 
to stay away when you liked or to do as you pleased, the fact remains that you 
did stay away 728 days. Now, is not that a fact?—A. Well, if I say it is a fact 
—I was not in my office on those Sundays—no. 

Q. Please. Just for a moment we will deal with Sundays. I want to be 
fair to you?—A. You have been quite fair. 

Q. You were absent during the period in question 728 days from your office, 
were you not?—A. 

Q. Included in those 728 days are 79 Sundays, are there not?—A. Seventy- 
nine seems to be the number. 

Q. If we deduct the 79 Sundays from the 728 we have left what figure? 


Mr. Bowman: 649. 

The CruatrMAN: 649 days absences from the Ottawa office have we not? 
The Witness: Yes. 

-The Cuatrman: Now, included in that 649 are there any public holidays? 


Mr. Ernst: They are in the 79. 
[Dr. N. MacTavish.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Then, Dr. MacTavish, the whole point is that there were 649 days on 
which you were absent from your office in Ottawa. Some of those may have 
been on public business or otherwise. That is what we do not know. If you 
can show that any particular number of them were on public business fine, let 
us have it?—-A. I have said 174. 

Q. Then, take 174 off that on public business. 

Mr. BowMan: 475 days. 


By the Charman: 
- QQ. On 475 working days you were absent from your Ottawa office, is that 
not a fact?—A. The only dispute as to that, Mr. Lawson, between you and me 
is the Saturday half holiday. . 

Q. Just leave that for a moment. Is it not a fact that you were absent 
from your office in Ottawa 475 working days?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, then, if I understand your contention in this statement, you say, 
“because Saturday is only a half day to work, if I were at my office in Ottawa, 
therefore I should only be charged with a half day’s absence’ ?—A. Yes. 

@. You say, in addition to that, “I would be entitled to 30 statutory 
holidays in each particular year’?—A. I said holidays. I did not say stat- 
utory. 

Q. Does not the statute provide for 30 days? 

Mr. Ernst: For civil servants. 


The CHarrMAN: I am assuming for the purpose of holidays that he is a 
civil servant. 


Mr. Ernst: He is not in one sense and in the other he is. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Your first contention is that out of the 475 days that are left you 
should only be charged with half a day for Saturday because you would only 
work half a day if you were here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Also, that you would be credited against that with 30 days statutory 
holidays in each year?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your third claim is that if you had been ill on any of those days 
you are entitled to credit for a certain number of days leave of absence which 
vou would have had under the Statute had you been ill, and which you say 
are 108?—A. I have 108 for six years to my credit whether I am ill or not. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I thought we had already definitely settled that question with respect 
to Civil Service employees. I asked one of the members myself, one of the 
witnesses, and I was told—A. Here is a document of the official of the Civil 
Service Commission who attends to the matter. Here is her statement. 

Q. I asked definitely whether or not the civil servants were entitled to take 
sick leave without being sick and the answer we got was no?—A. But they 
have the credit; they get credit for sick leave. 

Q. How do they get it, in cash?--A. It goes to them; it accumulates. 


By Mr. Ernst: 


Q@. You are not claiming that you took it because you were sick?—A. I was 
sick a number of times. If you are sick you are away; but I do not come under 
that, unfortunately; but you would not give me any discretionary power as 
to sickness. I have been sick a number of times. I hope I do not get sick 
now. 
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Q. Out of the 108 days of sick leave to which you were entitled under the 
law—A. Here is the letter. 

The CHatrMAN: Oh, but Doctor, do you think that a letter from some 
lady who works for the Civil Service Commission over-weighs with us the 
specific provision of the Statute and the Regulations. Regulation 67 to which 
you subscribed as a Commissioner specifically provides— 

The Witness: That is her business, looking after that. 


The CHAIRMAN: It may be her business, but that does not say she knows 
more about the Statutes of this country than the Civil Service Commission or 
the Chairman of it who came here and told us what it was. Just listen a 
moment. Regulations 67, 69, 75 provide— 

Mr. Ernst: In any event, a man takes sick and can charge for sick leave, 
but if he was not ill— 

The Witness: That is not my contention at all Mr. Ernst. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I was trying here to summarize this statement clearly, and then we are 
through with it. My last question was this, doctor: 108 days sick leave which 
you are saying should be credited to you resolves itself into this. You say if I 
have been sick for 108 days, I would be entitled to be absent without those days 
being charged up to me as absences——A. No, I did not say that at all, Mr. 
Chairman. You said that. 

Q. What did you say, Doctor?—A. I say this, I was sick on a number of . 
occasions, I do not know how many, but 20—we might say 20 times. I kept no 
record of it, but I got no credit for the time I was sick. 

Q. Why do you claim 108 days?—A. That is computation for my sick 
leave—roughly six years. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. Owing to the fact that you never charged up any time for sick leave, 
although you may have been ill 208 days or 100 days, but you never charged up 
any sick leave as against those 108 days, therefore you say that you ought to 
deduct the full amount because you never got any time off for being sick?—A. 
That is the practice when I am made a civil servant. 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. Then we find you have 30 days which you have been sick recently, 
reckoned in there—A. That was taken in as absent, I find. 
Q. It really was sick leave? You are putting it in as being sick. You are 
claiming credit for an extra 30 days as well?—A. It was charged up as being 


absent. 
Q. You really had been ill, and if you deduct 108 days, how do you deduct 


30? 

Mr. CuHevrier: Thirty days a year? 

Mr. Ernst: No; in his computation of month to month. This year he has 
been away through a disabled arm. 

Mr. CHevrier: I see. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. In addition to the 108 days he claims for sickness, he is claiming several 
extra days credit for this——A. Mr. Ernst, all the time that I have been sick in 
this connection with this present ailment, I have been carrying on my business 
at my house. I have had my secretary and messenger come out there. I have as 


many as two secretaries in one day. 
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Q. You are entitled to that, doctor—A. You are trying to say I should 
deduct that off the 108. 
Q. No.—A. I misunderstood you. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. These 108 days balance with the 728 you are charged with, which 
brings it down to 728. Is that how you got the 728?—A. The 108 days here 
are the ones that were coming to me. I asked the woman who is an expert in 
that particular department, and who does that business, to give me what I would 
be entitled to. 

@. What does happen is that it just balances, anyway ?—A. Well, it might 
be a coincidence. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have we not got the statement clearly in our minds? I 
am afraid the witness will not appreciate our viewpoint, anyway. 

Mr. BowMan: Quite. 

The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Doctor 

The Witnes: There is a special leave, 70 days; that is for various purposes, 
illness in the family. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Is that something else?—A. That is something fixed by the Civil Service 
Commission from time to time, special leave if one’s family is ill. 


By the Chatrman: 


Q. Let me see if I can set that out for you, doctor. Under the statute and 
regulations of the Civil Service Commission, a civil servant is entitled to be 
absent so many days annually by reasons of illness and so forth in his own 
particular family, and computing that number of days per annum for the number 
of days over which this computation such as the doctor has submitted, shows 
that he should be credited with 70 days. 

Mr. Ernst: It is 160, Doctor, under special circumstances. 

The CHarrMAN: That is what I am talking about; no, 70 odd days. That 
sets out the position, does it not, Doctor? 

The Witness: Yes. As against that, Mr. Chairman, you give me no credit 
of any kind for sickness either as to myself or my family in the record there of 
absences. 

By Mr. Bowman: 

@. You claim there are more days in that connection?—A. Yes. I say I 
would be entitled to that as a civil servant. 

@. Anything else?—A. Yes; 24 days that were charged as to this present 
illness. That is all. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Which 24 days are you ee with?—A. 1 am charged absent when 
I was carrying on my duties. 
Q. What does that total?—A. The total of that one is 7285. 
Q. You came within a half day? 


By Mr. Ernst: 
Q. You have one half day coming to you?—A. No, 24. 
Q. The correct total is 728 days. You have one-half day coming to 
you?—A. There is 726. 
Q. No, 728.—A. I took the newspaper report; I must be wrong. I will 
get the half day to-morrow. 
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By Mr. Bowman: | 
_ Q. May I ask Dr. McTavish this question: Is this the way that calcula- 
tions are made for the Civil Service staff; is that the way they get their 
holidays?—A. I had this calculation here, Mr. Bowman, made by the one 
who makes it, and the Chairman did not care to accept it. 

Q. I am asking you if that is the basis upon which the civil servants of 
Canada, under your direction, as one of the Commissioners, are treated. Is 
that the way they are being treated?—A. If I was a civil servant, which this 
Committee has made me— 


Mr. Ernst: No, it has not. 


Wirness: Yes, I am treated right there as a civil servant for this purpose, 
then it would be done that way. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

G, In other words, on the basis of a service of five years and nine months, 
every civil servant in Canada would be entitled to a little over two years 
holidays and sick leave and absence from office? That is your statement, as 
one of the Commissioners.—A. I say that he has that to his credit; yes; it is 
an accumulated credit. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are quite sure that he has that to his credit?—-A. This letter— 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Then, he is entitled to that—A. I did not say that; I say he has that 
to his credit. 

Q. You as one of the Commissioners in charge of the Civil Service Act 
think it is quite a proper thing?—A. You yourself would not give me any dis- 
cretionary power. 

Q. I am asking you if you think it is a proper thing?—A. I do; it must be 
because it is the law. It is so; we must obey the law. 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. It could be taken at will; those two years could be taken at will?— 
A. No. 

Q. They could be taken here and there, several weeks, weekends, and so 
forth?—A. They could only be taken when he is sick. 

Q. No. You are reckoning holidays, and you can take a weekend and 
any civil servant could take a weekend when he likes, and charge it up to 
sickness? 

The CuairMAN: Charge it to sickness. 

Mr. Ernst: I am just asking you. 

The Witness: If he can get a doctor’s certificate, and satisfy his depart- 
ment. 

By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. We are not asking you for a doctor’s certificate, Doctor; we are simply 
saying those 108 days you can just take it at will of a civil servant, when 
you want it, and then reckon it as a holiday. You can take it as holidays or 
sick leave, or anything else as you want it, and you can reckon it out on the 
number of years he has served?—A. Mr. Ernst, I do not follow you. 

Q. Is that the situation?—A. You make it a civil servant, and every civil 
servant who took sick leave is a dishonest man? 

Q. No, I do not think anything of the kind, Doctor—A. I did not gather 


that— 
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Q. Any civil servant who is sick and takes sick leave is entitled to it?— 
An Yes, . 

Q. And therefore I am asking you if you could take any days of the week, 
or any time through the year at will, and then at the end of the year reckon 
it up and say the statement will go in on that as holidays or sick leave— A. I 
have not said that at all. ? 

Q. That is what you are trying to do with your computation. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. According to your computation, Dr. Roche would be entitled to a year 
by reason of his five years and nine months service, and Tremblay would be 
entitled to a year’s holidays and so on?—A. You were taking a month of the 
year— 

Q. No, I am just— A. You are taking this sick leave as holidays. 

Q. That is just what you are doing, is it not?—-A. I am not taking them 
at all. 

Q. You have not taken them?—A. No. I have never claimed to have 
taken them. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Doctor, as against that you have been absent so many days, for which 
you say there should be some account taken. As against that, you say there 
should be a setoff for sick leave and special leave and statutory holidays; is 
not that it?—-A. You do not give me any sick leave at all. 


Mr. Ernst: You are giving yourself the maximum. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Listen to the question that I am putting to you. You come here and give 
us your account—I am not censuring you for it. You come here and say because 
I am not given account for being absent so many days in the year, therefore I 
am entitled to a set-off as against that. You say there should be a set-off 
against that, due to the fact that I did not take my statutory holidays; that I 
did not take certain sick leave, and that I did not have special leave for sick- 
ness in the ijamily. Is not that your position?—A. Yes, that is what I was after. 

Q. Now, the moment that one of the members of this Committee asked you 
a question, surely if you are entitled to that, then your fellow Commissioners 
are, you say no; whereas it seems most reasonable——A. No, pardon me. I do not 
think I said that. 

(. That was the fact, and that was your answer.—A. No, I was not aliowed 
to finish my answer. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Let me ask you the question again. Figuring on that same basis, Dr. 
Roche would be entitled now, taking the last five years and nine months—A. 
Six years, roughly. 

(. —or six years. That is close enough. Dr. Roche would be entitled to a 
year and 159 days holidays.—A. 180 days. 

@. A year and 159 days on the same basis that you have shown.---A. I 
figure 30 days for 6 years, which is 180 days. 

Q. Then he is entitled to the 108 you claim, is not he?—A. If he js sick 
and takes it, yes. 

Q. If he is sick. But you were not sick?—A. I think Dr. Roche had more 
days than that for sickness. 

@. Dr. Roche’s total absence during that period is 204 days.—A. Yes. 
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Q. Against your 728. He would be entitled to a year and 159 days and Com- 
missioner Tremblay would be entitled to a year and 143 days.—A. I did not say 
that. Those 180 days that he would be entitled to would be for holidays, 180 
days in the six years. 

Q. Now, as a Commissioner, all those absences to which you have referred, 
are absences and leave to which all the civil servants of Canada are entitled as 
the law now stands.—A. No, I did not say that. 

Q. Why are you entitled to it, if they are not?—A. The statutory leave 
authorizes it. There are some who have no statutory leave, but a month is the 
common period for one in my position. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. For anyone in my position, a month is the com- 
mon period. Some take more, and some take less; but a month is the common 
period for time off, annual leave. 

Q. For a man in your position then, that would be correct?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. As I understand your statement, I may be wrong, but as I understand 
it, insofar as holidays are concerned, you say that you were entitled to 180 days 
taken promiscuously during those six years outside of the Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays.—A. Well, if I may— 

Q. Will you answer?—A. Yes, I mean to take that that way. 

Mr. Bowman: For holidays, Mr. Chevrier? 

Mr. Cuevrier: Yes, for holidays. 


By Mr. Chevrer: 
Q. Then, you were entitled to 180 days taken promiscuously during those 
six years?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Ernst: It is 180 working days? 
Mr. CHEVRIER: Yes. 
The Witness: Taken anyway, whether promiscuously or not. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Secondly, you claim during those six years you were entitled to 108 days 
of sick leave, taken promiscuously?—A. No. 
Q. What?—A. No. 
Q. At any time you were ill—A. Any time I was ill, yes. 
Q. That is your submission?—A, Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. You have not proof of any illness for the 108 days?—A. You say no. 
~ Q. I am asking you.—A. I have some proof of some days illness that I am 
not claiming for, as it is a credit I did not claim I was 108 days ill. 
Q. Exactly —A. This is my sick— 
Q. In other words,—A. This is my sick leave credit. 

Q. In other words, you differ from, I do not know whether Dr. Roche or 
Mr. Bland, in saying that a civil servant is not entitled to leave on account of 
iliness unless they are actually ill—A. Oh, no, I do not differ with them at all. 

Q. You do not differ from them?—A. No. 

Q. But you claimed the reverse of theirs?—A. No, I claim nothing that is 
not my due, as you have taken the stand that you won’t accept discretionary 
power as to illness. 

Q. I never heard of discretionary powers as to illness—A. I can’t explain 
it any other way. There is no way of my keeping tab. I as a Civil Service 


Commissioner, have nobody to report to if I am ill. 
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Q. There has apparently been a very good record kept of presences and 
absences. There is no reason why if you were ill something could not be made 
of it?—A. The record would show me absent but they would not show whether 
Towas thor mnot, 8 


By Mr. Ernst: 

Q. Were you ill, and when, is the question; not 108 days? How many days 
were you ill?—A. I am not claiming any days of illness. I had days of illness 
but I do not claim them. 

By Mr. Chevrier: 

Q. You think you have been ill now and then?—A. Yes, I have. 

Q. You say you are not claiming any days?—A. I said I did not claim 
them, and I am not claiming them now. 

Q. You are not claiming any specific date?—A. No. 

Q. Do you or do you not claim out of those 108 days certain days you 
might, if you looked into the matter, find out that on those days you were ill?-— 
A. I think that during those six years J would be ill a longer time than 108 
days, according to my doctor’s bills. 

Mr. Bowman: According to your discretionary powers? 

The Wirness: Yes. 

The CuarrMan: Dr. MacTavish gave me a list of files on which he was 
the dissenting member and which he thought should be brought to the attention 
of the Committee. 

Dr. MacTavisH: I said if you wished to. I am frank in saying I do not 
wish them brought unless you wish it. I said they were files in which I have 
dissented. 

The CuairMAN: Yes, and I have had a chance to read two or three of 
them, and I was going to put on record the reasons for your dissenting and so 
forth, because I thought from the fact that you have handed me this list and 
suggested I should look into your dissents that it was possibly with the feeling 
on your part that there had been a selection of files used before this Committee 
in which Dr. Roche had been the dissenting party. 


Witness: It was not an ill feeling. 
The CHAIRMAN: I did not say it was an ill feeling. 


Witness: I know, but I wanted to say that. I said it seemed to be a 
singular fact. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: So far as I was concerned J said to the Committee that 
the only reason I had picked out any particular files out of the great number 
I had read was because I thought the reasoning behind the decisions was, to 
adopt your words, rather singular. Now, before we close up I want to put on 
record here a coupie of the files I have been able to go through as to Dr. 
MacTavish’s reasons for dissenting in these cases. The first case I have looked 
into is one regarding counsel for the Board of Grain Commissioners at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. This is file No. T & C—GC2-3068. This had to do with the matter 
of the temporary appointment of a solicitor to the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners. He had been appointed on the request of the department by the Civil 
Service Commission. And on December 28th, 1931, the question for decision 
seemed to be a determination as to whether or not his temporary employment 
should be continued by the issue of another certificate without there being for 
that time open competition. The memorandum does not appear to be initialed 
by any of your examiners. It says “Chief, Organization Branch’. Then there 
is CRM. That would be one of the investigators. The memorandum is: 

On recommendation of the Civil Service Commission the temporary 
appointment under section 40 of the Civil Service Act of Mr. Edmond L. 
Taylor as counsel of the Board of Grain Commissioners at $5,000 per 
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annum was authorized for a period of six months from August Ist, 1931, 
under authority of order-in-council P.C. 298/2188 of September 10th, 
1931. 

The Civil Service Commissioners on August 12th, 1931, directed in 
this case that, in case of extension beyond six months, the continuance 
of the temporary position to be authorized, and if the position is to be 
of indeterminate duration, that it be advertised. 

This office is now in receipt of a request for the extension of temp- 
orary certificate in above connection for a period of six months from 
February Ist, 1932, it evidently being the desire of the department that 
the appointment of Mr. Taylor be extended by Order in Council for a 
further period of six months. 

The department advises regarding the possible duration of the em- 
ployment of Mr. Taylor that they are not at the present in a position 
to furnish definite information. See letter of December 23rd hereunder. 


May instructions be received, please. 

The letter of December 23rd referred to is a letter from the Deputy Minister 
of Trade and Commerce to the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission as 
follows:— ) 

I have your letter of the 22nd instant and in reply beg to say that at 
the moment [ cannot furnish definite information regarding the probable 
duration of the employment of Mr. Taylor. 

Matters have been cropping up from time to time which require his 
attention, and more especially now that the ten-cent wheat bonus is being 
paid, many legal questions regarding the ownership of the wheat grown, 
etc., are having his attention. I would suggest if possible that the Civil 
Service Commission extend the certificate for another 6 months when the 
matter may then be given further consideration. 


In respect of that subject matter, the desire of the majority is, “if temporary 
appointment is authorized by Council, I approve of six months’ extension, but 
this will be the last extension in so far as I am concerned.” ‘That is initialed by 
J.E.T., and I do not know whether these are Dr. Roche’s initials or not. I 
cannot tell them. . 

Tor, OCH Wed! 

The CHarrman: I do not know. 

Dr. Rocue: That is unusual. I write a pretty good hand. 

The CHatrMAN: Up on the margin Dr. Roche has written, “approved on 
this condition W.J.R.” Mr. MacTavish dissents saying, “see my decision of 
August 12, 1931.” Now, on August 12, 1931—that was approximately at the 
time of the appointment—what happens is this. This is a memorandum: 

“Re appointment of E. L. Taylor, K.C., under section 40, Civil Ser- 
vice Act. Apparently the Minister wants this appointment to be pro- 
ceeded with. If my colleagues are agreeable to acquiesce in the appoint- 
ment under modified terms, I would suggest that it be made under Section 
40 of the Act, with the condition that it will be for a term of six months, 
and in case of extension beyond six months, the continuance of the tem- 
porary position to be authorized by Council. And if the position is to be 
of indeterminate duration, that it be advertised.” 


This is initialled by W.J.R. and J.E.T. Dr. MacTavish has written: 
“Tf any such amount as is suggested is to be paid for this position, 
it should be advertised now. # | 

From the file it would appear that there was some discussion as to whether 
this position should be $5,000 or $6,000 a year or $7,500 a year. I cannot see 
where that phase of it was settled, although they are paying him temporarily on 

a $5,000 basis, apparently. Continuing Dr. MacTavish’s memorandum :— 
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“ . ~~ be advertised now as it should have been when the sug- 
gestion of employing Mr. Taylor first came up.” 


And then Dr. MacTavish, in the last decision in which he dissents consist- 
ently adheres to his former dissenting judgment. 
Now, the other case I had time to look into— 


Mr. Bowman: Is there anything particular in the other case. I am quite 
willing to consider these cases. 

The CHariRMAN: I am very anxious that no impression should go abroad 
that any suggestion made should not be looked into. 

Mr. VALLANCE: Was that temporary appointment advertised at all—that 
of Mr. Taylor? 

The CHatrMan: No. 

The Witness: I do not think so, no. 

Mr. VALLANCE: It was made; he was created by Order in Council. 

The Witness: Yes. The continuation of the temporary employment was. 


The CuHairMAN: I think, Mr. Vallance, the correct way to put it is this: 
He received the temporary appointment under Section 40 of the Civil Service 
Act for a period of six months. The Civil Service said that if this position is to 
be continued longer than this it must be authorized by Order in Council. Where- 
upon, by majority judgment of the Commission an Order in Council having been 
passed for the six months, they then issued Paes temporary certificate for 
another six months. 

The Wirness: Would it be in order for me to eth a remark? I might say 
that my objection was largely as to the salary attached. 


The CHarrMAN: That is quite apparent. It is a perfectly proper dissenting 
judgment, Doctor. I am not criticizing you. Now, the next file I had time to 
go through is rather a lengthy one and I think I can pretty well epitomize it. 
It is in connection with the appointment of a caretaker, grade 2, department 
of National Defence, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. A number of candidates made 
application, and the candidates were given a rating for education and experience, 
and also submitted to an oral examination. As the result of the rating and oral 
examination a man by the name of Mr. Fraser ranked first in the oral examina- 
tion, but not on the average when you added the rating to the oral examination, 
and a man by the name of Newman ranked first on the average of the two 
examinations—that is both oral and rating. Neither of these men was entitled 
to the disability preference, but both were entitled to the returned soldier pref- 
erence under section 29 of the Act, and a third man by the name of King, who 
received a lower mark than the other two, both in the orals and in the rating 
for education and experience, was alleged by the department of Pensions and 
National Health to be entitled to the disability preference over the first two 
whom I have named because he had a slight stiffness of the neck as the result 
of overseas service. The Commissioners therefore, in the circumstances—there 
are records of two judgments with both of which Commissioner MacTavish dis- 
sents. ‘The first one was for some reason which is not apparent from the file 
that a majority of the Commission were unwilling to accept the rating made 
by the Rating Board, because they said that ratings had been made by the oral 
examiners at the oral examinations as well as giving the oral examination. The 
memorandum is as follows:— 

I think the rating on education and experience given by the exam- 
iners to Messrs. Fraser and Newman and referred to in Mr. Morgan’s 
memorandum attached is justifiable. Do the Commissioners, therefore, 
approve of the appointment of Mr. G. H. Newman, O.A.S., who secured 
the highest final rating. 
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The CuarrMAN: The majority judgment apparently written in Mr. 'Trem- 
blay’s handwriting, or is that Dr. Roche’s? 

——as the Commission was represented at the oral examination, when 
experience was one of the factors, taken into consideration, I do not feel 
that we should reverse the order of merit. J.E.T.,” and then approved 
by W.J.R. 


Dr. MacTavish says, “see my former position, dissenting.” 


Now, his former decision was in respect to whether the rating given by the 
oral examiner had precedence over that given by the inspector on the rating 
board. That was with respect to the question of whether King, who was alleged 
to have the disability preference should not be appointed over Fraser or New- 
man, and the memorandum of Commissioner MacTavish and the judgment, I 
have just read are dated January 4, 1932. 


And this is Mr. Bland’s memorandum: 


In connection with the appointment of a caretaker at Saskatoon for 
the Department of National Defence, it will be noted from the report of 
the oral examiners that Messrs. C. E. Fraser and G. H. Newman, both 
OAS, were regarded as the most suitable candidates and received the 
highest oral ratings, 78:5 and 77-5 respectively. There are two OAS 
candidates, however, who claim the disability preference. One of these, 
Mr. W. J. King, with an oral rating of 72, is apparently regarded by the 
Department of Pensions as entitled to that preference. His name has 
accordingly been placed upon the eligible list for approval of the Com- 
missioners, although it seems to me that this is another case in which the 
strict administration of the disability preference clause is not in the best 
interests of the service. 


Now, the majority judgment is as follows:— 

I do not consider that either Mr. King or Mr. Brophy is entitled to 
disability preference. A slight stiffness of the neck should not prevent 
Mr. King from pursuing his pre war occupation, as turner and iron borer, 
Mr. Brophy states that G.S.W. left wrist does not affect it materially. 
I am therefore in favour of the appointment of Mr. Fraser, the highest 
rated. 


That is initialled by J.E.T. and W.J.R. Commissioner MacTavish dissenting. 
His judgment is as follows: 

Mr. King says he has not been successfully re-established; that he 

is out of work, and the Department of P. and H. report that he is entitled 

to disability preference, I therefore approve of his appointment. N.MacT. 


Now, these are the only two I have had time to go over. I will go through 
the others, and if I find anything that occurs to me that ought to be brought to 
the attention of the Committee I will do that, and if any other members of the 
Committee would like to go through the files they are placed at their disposal. 
Does that conclude our hearings? 


Mr. Bowman: Is there anything further particularly that Dr. MacTavish 
wants brought before the Committee? 

Dr. MacTavisH: No, Mr. Bowman. 

The CHamrMAN: I just picked these two at random, I am not sure whether 
they were the two first, or the two last. All right, thank you, gentlemen. We 
will take it the oral evidence is concluded, and we shall meet on Monday 


morning at eleven, to consider our report. 
[Dr. N. MacTavish.] 
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EXAMINATION SCHEDULES AND WEIGHTS 


Class 


2 ee eS ee eee eee eee eee 


Assistant Migratory Bird ‘Warden’... -.3 7.22. TO QUGAL 
CBTOtAKER eos whe) SN kl Ss eae ee a a ee tee Semen 
GCileansrrond Helper ee ce fas, ie we oetenan eee geet a. Ae 
CHET OTOL GS thea ey dices cee ie. acta ren oer Cue Pca A een 
CUSEOII A OR CISO OEP: 0 a oe maint ly, en ee 
Customs Excise Enforcement Officer. ........ csc ce bere ne ces 
Custonic Lx cise UxanMIMel. 24) crete karastan en Cie 
Customs Gitard cee ae Sa eh 
Cris Fond sie lun Un ah 7 Ser eb ie cg ae ap en Fa ea 
BICV ARCOM. O PerAatOl se cic ok us cd. een Mite ese TC RRR teen nw 
Hixerse aw Anrdrton 10.0) BOGE CE Ce eee 
Bisheries Inspectors tities ae fae ts Seid eee ee le: 
CTPA CLUO GOWN UNE cco 2s sion o 8to a leans Ok ala, Hie eRe eae ec 
Hospital Guardia! SOS OSN ES Ue ee a Pee 
Hospital perky ee) oo oP xe eee ae RO at 
Lyre risa Cr arene. Cee ae er acer, 
Imimicration Inspector) 2a Ran Lever eae Rae Od 
Tnspectorof ORStEHebION 08000. jks Su er ae te cae ile dle ky 
lnspector or ulectriciny and “Gas. oes sete sss ace 
Tnspectoriof Foods ane i Dritesiiyi! 25. SS ae GAY 208. . 
Inspector of Weights and Measures. ... 20... .,4 syon0 +e ddbealens ole 
Junior Fruit/and Vegetable Inspector.<....¢7..4.."......-... 
Junior rade (ommoussioner 0000. ho ee aaa es 
ay ineapectorar acking Plant to. sds ak sgt eee MnO eee popeee te 58 
Tepper OCarMieiein hoe ooo vols. oes ee OER Ren. 
Lightkecperctae ite Gr. Mo ae os. a oe ie es Sd 
Limited Service Customs positions (under $600),............ 
Meal Rorterair Weer cen lnc. ols ee pene ey Ek Ps 
Packer and Helper...... RE? 5S Ce ea Ra eeu ees 
Paro Wardentt fink (acer iy ion, | OLD ARO ee a 


EAE MIME VU MENON Ua). 5 52 aise aco 0's cs otek HIRES ly secs cin 
SLOG wu Ady LNSPOCLOL AGS. eee oA cw hae RL Re ae ee 
Sub-Collector of Customs and Excise.:,.2....../ 406.0665. 
ETAIC KSINR Re tern eet eee ee PME AD ee an eae, ane Were Oe 2 
NW TERI DER eee MILT ait. . BhucE RSA? 5 5 oy Dwi evee Rn a RO Reeee c 


Written 
Examination 


Llalllaallallaamleaanlelll Ill) lleeelllea 


Rating on 
Education 
and 
Experience 


Oral 
Examination 
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SHOWING THE NUMBERS 
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OF EMPLOYEES 


IN 


CLASSIFIED POSITIONS BY MAXIMUM SALARY OF CLASSES 


1. This statement was compiled from figures obtained in 1929-30. 


2. This statement shows only classified employees and is exclusive of rural 


postmasters. 


3. The salaries shown are the maximum of the class in which the employee 
is classified and it does not mean that there were at this time actually the 
number of employees shown at the salary indicated, but that the employees 
would be at the salary shown had they reached the maximum of their class. 


4. The percentages are as follows:— 


% 
$1020’ Gr under... Bo... Rae. See oe UR cs haan See ee ee 6-20 
Over $1,020: up to and ineluding$1,5002 4 & us... ost «0k Oh Shah 9 Glo ov ee de ew 35°85 
Over 1,500 ‘ ig BOS 0 eee teh is SURED |S oc ABS OPHIR Scio toe ue alias acetate 37: 
Over 1,980 ¥ « Sh UE Uae Da AAR Re si aD Gotan Scents —arecieatrao i 15-65 
Over 3,000 4 POZO. De ee aire 2a Ee oie vs Ee ng SO So ee OR ae oak 3:65 
Over 4,020 “ ae BHO4O SP Rie. . lock ss sc SSR ee ee oh ee eee 1-35 
Over 5,046: o 0 scc Re se See ss ee os FE TR oS RRA ee colts ten ele ‘ 0:30 
Under $2,008 per annus. 2:8. eee ae ee ee ee ee 79-05 
Between $2!000 and $37000 5... ee es See ks oe ee ss bee ee Ee ob eee eee aaae 15-65 
Over $S:0008. eo. te ee ee ee a ee deus soe an Mee ont ae eee ae 5:30 
Salary Rate No. Salary Rate No. 
EGP ROR eS ae Pe Seer 95 2040 Saks eee 588 
2A Aish Sather ie 64 DA OU Soc aensei cae Cee 429 
rE RE Tee ee sae 80 Del GO ie cate ean nro 612 
att Se elo eee: Seen 1 DOO Fe soe a eee 2 
7d CS Ae a ea Cae 92 DEI rsiedals cio Meee 432 
Cte. ARE SD ERAT 69 DtLOU acts ase tere 210 
GCOOM eae: shedlnc cere ors 5 Dis Bb gx came ORR Ae 84 
OO i Sk oa Stes a cane 159 QcAO0 ain cuenmsennerecon tin 832 
2 OR EE 2 A RR 6 22460 cones eee ee 149 
pe NE EROS ETE Pa 82 BP 20 | ei ise cide oe bk 598 
SAO eh Oc sah Hite 4 Ves.) | EMS Wei a he Es, OF 75 
EB AUR Sh 13 iene pn aan Fe Ai 58 epOAU sc eieaudias ae eee 90 
GU Se er dane ees, bree 106 Yi | Meee, (aon 391 
TNE, Ue Og ney) Det 1,324 Nr | | Fe PA 208 
2,145 6-20% 2 S200 5 Sate tee ee 35 
——— oss ONARPR ene ARCO) Gy 133 
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LESS eee Ra 297 FE (ae ee AF pe He 472 
Ls UIS10). 0 cab RE eee ee 309 
LPELUOReaet sre eek aby es 251 
Ihde Met aoe See Pee 410 3) VOUS aie cme, aes ae 3 
TOO ear act nore ee ee 664 By 120 ee ake 195 
TRO OO RR neni kee 671 oT tos Ure Al eiae. RN Sar 11 
Lea ce ask eieuae ae TO 3 CAO ree ts eae oma le 203 
PRS OEE getdate: 3,598 3; 000) 2 alse ere Ee 102 
tad ete cheaehe Soaeinicie 189 3, OOO coo eae te eee 50 
1a UD AR ait a eee ota 4,457 5 | era gage Eo 113 
12,373 35-85% 3,480) os, cow 66 ee tes 125 
— Beri, ere it eS eee oy PP 
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UATE GS oe iced aie Bae 5, 203 Dy (OU Siac see tee 13 
LeEOO caer nee cena 2,119 8, S40). :, wae e ke 9 
yA SOO Sepa eh eter See 606 Dy 900. 55 coh cae es 26 
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TOS OMe ree eta te 186 7! Nn pee) 50 
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3-65% 
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Salary Rate No. Salary Rate No. 
SIO Ss iste BOTY TAR 88 ELC RESO. 2 = Seal aenare 6 
Ee Se gy eee 61 DL OU err ocak Mees 5 
| a < ENg 10 Ny | i ne OR Re 4 
Ses. sata mere 5 CSET es Sa ane a akc 24 
Bi Sa02 eae Y ie eaten 50 SRO 2) ooh wen eho 3 
f, CoP A a baat uate OE te eee 3 OP OAO ea RE ns Baits 3 
Sh, PE, ot ae es eas re 15 LU Ser acs ae me actos 12 
4, DOD ce ates cata 16 1S EA Spe OL 6 
A BOOT jade se. odorok r4 WSSU bred Men lok ob eee 1 
re ete oe ee eee 134 Ds PEO cise de eee yates Soe 2 
ra i ia\ | RR ae 2 eee 8 OZ000G seyret nor cota optcys 11 
4, (40 ye eee de 3 GOO aeherch veeeen ed 1 
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APPENDIX “D” 


THE PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE OF THE CIVIL SERVICE OF CANADA 


MEMORANDUM TO THE SELECT SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE ACT 


Marcu 31, 1932. 


The Professional Institute of the Civil Service of Canada was formed in 
1920 to promote the welfare of its members, to maintain high professional 
standards, and to enhance the usefulness of the service to the public. Our motto 
is “We Serve the State,” and our aim, to serve it whole-heartedly and with the 
maximum of efficiency. 


Our organization numbers some 1,300 members from all parts of Canada, 
embracing 33 professional groups as shown in the Appendix. Approximately 
70 per cent of the professional and technical personnel of the Service is included. 


The Professional Institute wishes to present the OWS points for the 
consideration of the Select Special Committee: 

1. The Institute has always approved of, and supported the principle 
embodied in the Civil Service Act, and now wishes to reaffirm its unswerving 
belief in the merit system of appointments to and promotions in the Public Service. 


2. We would strongly recommend more elasticity in the Civil Service Act, 
under proper safeguards, to enable officers to take leave of “absence with pay, or 
to accumulate holidays for the purpose of pursuing post-graduate studies or 
undertaking departmental research work at educational institutions. Such a 
policy would result in increasing the efficiency of the professional and technical 
men of the service, who would thus be enabled to keep abreast of progress. 


3. We recommend that Sec. 13 of the Civil Service Act be amended to permit 
permanent appointments to be made at a higher rate of pay than the minimum 
of the class, where the public interest would be served to better advantage. 


4. We believe in the principle that all promotions should carry with them an 
increase in salary which is frequently lacking owing to overlapping salary ranges. 
We recommend therefore that promotions should involve a stepping up to the next 
higher rate in the new salary class. 


5. We strongly recommend the repeal of the Order-in-Council of 1871, which 
imposes the cost of removal expenses upon a civil servant accepting a promotion 
in another part of the country. It is our opinion that the public interest is 
unfavourably affected by this regulation. 


6. We endorse the recommendation made by Dr. Roche that retiring leave be 
replaced by a gratuity, thus obviating the necessity of prolonged vacancies. 
(Minutes of Evidence, page 6). 


“7. We recommend that Civil Service Regulation No. 73 be amended so as 
to permit retiring leave to be based on aggregate service instead of continuous 
service, as at present. This could be affected by substitution of the work 
“continually” for “continuously”. 
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8. We view with disfavour the appointment of temporary employees to 
positions which are obviously permanent in character. 


9. We favour the establishment of a permanent Parliamentary Committee 
on the Civil Service, as suggested by Mr. Foran in his evidence before this 
committee on Thursday, March 17th (Minutes of Evidence, page 94). 


10. We realize that the present is not an opportune time to urge increases in 
classification, but we request that as soon as economic conditions permit, the 
recommendations of the Beatty Commission with regard to the technical and 
professional service be implemented. In the meantime the Civil Service Com- 
mission might be instructed to prepare for the adoption of these recommendations. 


11. We consider that where the Civil Service Commission is aware of the 
existence of anomalies or discrepancies in the organization or classification of any 
department it should be incumbent upon the Commission to notify the department 
of the fact and to offer co-operation towards adjustment. 


In conclusion, we would reiterate that it is the firm conviction of the 
Professional Institute that the matter of government appointments and promotions 
should remain in the hands of the Civil Service Commission according to the 
provisions of the Civil Service Act. We believe that the best interests of the 
public service would be served by continuing full responsibility in the Com- 
mission and by the establishment of the closest co-operation between the depart- 
ments and the Commission, so that the deputy minister’s intimate knowledge 
of his department may be utilized to the best advantage.” 
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APPENDIX “E” 


THE CANADIAN LEGION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERVICE 
LEAGUE 


DOMINION HEADQUARTERS SERVICE BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 


CIVIL SERVICE 


1. Merit System of Appointment: 


That The Canadian Legion of the British Empire Service League endorses 
the merit system of appointment to the Government Service, as set forth in the 
Civil Service Act. 


2. Statutory Preference to Ex-Service Men: 


Whereas the Parliament of Canada did by the provisions of Section 2 of 
Cap. 22 of the Statutes of 1921 provide a preference in employment in the Civil 
Service in respect of “persons who have been on active Military Service in the 
Military Forces, or who have served on the High Seas in sea-going ships of war 
in the Naval Forces of His Majesty, or of any of the Allies of His Majesty 
during the war.” 

And Whereas from time to time attacks have been made on such preference 
seeking by legislative amendment either to remove the preference or to limit its 
scope; 

And Whereas if such preference was considered right as in 1921, no reason 
suggests itself at this date why the preference should now be withdrawn or 
modified particularly when the ex-service man finds it increasingly difficult to 
secure employment; 

Therefore be it resolved: that this Convention do protest most strongly 
against any alteration or modification in the preference now accorded and as 
granted by Parliament in 1921. 


3. Exempted positions: 


Be it resolved that The Canadian Legion emphatically protest against any 
further exemptions from the Civil Service Act, and urges upon Parliament the 
desirability of bringing the exempted positions again under the operation of the 
said Act. 


4. Rejection wrthout Trial in the Position: 


That Section 24 (1) of The Civil Service Act should be amended so as to 
provide that no appointee shall be rejected without trial in the position, unless 
reasons satisfactory to the Civil Service Commission are forthcoming. 


5. Training Disabled Men for Positions in the Civil Service: 

Whereas by P.C. 214-1130 of the 28th June, 1928, the Governor General 
in Council made provision for the employment and training of disabled Veterans 
in the Civil Service of Canada. 

And whereas it has been ruled by the Law Officers of the Crown that such 
Order in Council is ultra vires; 
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And whereas, if any scheme for employment of the handicapped Veterans 
is to succeed, it is highly desirable that the Government of Canada should set 
an example to other employers; 

Therefore be it resolved that the Civil Service Act be so amended as to 
enable the Commission to give full effect to the remedial measures provided 
by the above mentioned Order in Council. 


6. Preference to Ex-Service Men during Lay-Offs: 


That ex-service men, particularly the disabled, shall be retained in employ- 
ment in preference to others when compulsory retirements or lay-offs become 
necessary in any department of the Civil Service. 


7. Discharge of Civil Servants for Political Partisanship: 


That such provision shall be made as will provide that no ex-service man 
employed in the Civil Service of Canada, or in any Government position, shall 
be discharged from such service for alleged political partisanship without an 
investigation being first held and the fact of partisanship established by an 
independent Commission. 
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APPENDIX “F”’’ 


LIST OF RE-APPRAISALS 


‘Date of 
— " Order in 
Council 
L. E. Beaulne, Clerk Grade 3 to-Clerk, Grade ti i ok. mots <n 20- 5-26 
Miss A. Murphy, Typist Grade 2 to Clerk Grade 8................ 20- 5-26 
L...DihsmelsClerk Grade? to Clank Grade@gee, wae. kPwoor capt -f 20- 5-26 
M. P. Phelan, Top. Engineer to Surveys Engineer Grade 4......... 12-10-26 
A. E. Attfield, Senior Topographical Engineer to Surveys Engineer 
Cerade@l Sica sacealedcivta cpa bien Rhett rier ie ee te lutte cobs oe 12-10-26 
A. Thomas, Senior Topographical Engineer to Surveys Engineer, 
Gorbidel3 2186 aoe. SERRE LAL age ane nee ne cae. 12-10-26 
Miss E. Kincaid, Stenographer Grade 3 to Clerk Grade 4........ 23- 9-26 
R. Donaldson, Clerk Grade 3 to Clerk Grade 4.) ..30 4. o-...00ss 2-12-26 
H Sharpe, Clerk Grade 2 to-Cletk Grade ase. ee bs eae. 2-12-26 
B-Glarke; Clerk Grade:2 te.CleriG rade. 2 ee oe: kien aa 2-12-26 
R. Hy Lovelock, Clerk Grade 2 to Clerk Grade Sry. 2) oie 2-12-26 
G. C. Anderson, Clerk Grade 2 to Clerk Grade 3................. 2-12-26 
J: As Copping, Clerk Grade 2. to, Clerk: Gradelsi sass acc: cove sae 2-12-26 
BE Trew: Clerk Grade 2 to Clerk Gindeut tec tees ha sc es secon 2-12-26 
W.. Wartele, Clerk Grade:4 to Principali@lerkiw no. ce... eck ee 2-12-26 
D.C. Macdonald, Clerk Grade 4 to Principal Clerk............... 2-12-26 
Miss M. Sturgeon, Clerk Grade 3 to Clerk Grade 4................ 21-12-26 


Date of 
Position 
List 


31- 5-26 
31- 5-26 


7- 6-26. 


11-11-26 
11-11-26 


11-11-26 
13-10-26 
21-12-26 
21-12-26 
21-12-26 
21-12-26 
21-12-26 
21-12-26 
21-12-26 
21-12-26 
Aghia 


Date of 
Promotion 


Certificate 


31- 5-26 
31- 5-26 
10— 6-26 
13-11-26 


13-11-26 


13-11-26 
18-10-26 
28-12 -26 
28-12-26 
28-12-26 
28-12-26 
28-12-26 
28-12-26 
28-12-26 
sae ae 


‘ 
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EXTENSION CERTIFICATES OF TEMPORARY CARETAKERS’ EMPLOYMENT 


Dates of Requisition and of Civil Service Commission authority 


14-7-2 REM ok odes ites Fs, eet) gadis dw) 0i 4s TITOGE WG cds tered a Gee 29-— 5-26 10-— 6-26 
14-134-10 STG SR AS 20 OAR) Ba 3 os Calgary. (HET 14- 6-26 28- 6-26 
14-134-10 emasendixat NLS) Fo). aod Cleats. os 6h ee ee atten ole she 16— 7-26 24— 7-26 
14-49-38 Te oe BB la alg diss x WAROOUVED, cumcc o> tutte 25- 8-26 9- 9-26 
14-13-215 WaGune aus AJICKSON, 2. eee ASE Montrealy 2. he. S209 9— 9-26 20-— 9-26 
14-19-17 eR MROTION. oc cist aydice de sis see. os Victoria... caesar aoe 5-10-26 21-10 26 
14-19-17 Wes PO ATOPUANIY 5 9.6 6.5 lu ark a oie bes canes vit os ho ett neta as (5, 5-10-26 18-10-26 
14-225-7 Prey ends f. wanes. Set.) vsck Lloydiminster........... 11-10-26 20-10-26 
6814-3-3 eas TAA a ns wakes pinche 4 teu do TE OE OD UO ah ic Batasst slik eee 19-10-26 4-11-26 
6814-3-3 LGN AEOION 3) inte kn da.t PUES re, PRES 19-10-26 3-11-26 
14-181-4 Der et CO, <3 Ae EU LNUe SAD EL i cited. =o « (AHO AP l eas eueateen 19-10-26 4-11-26 
14-48-13 Wo. Pletchée ION HAT. 20 BAAS Dimdas. ’, BSA 2). 30-11-26 10-12-26 
14-6-35 <7 ag SEG Vigc tad 0 Oe PR ke ENO POO rool FRR Ja hc Vener eee ate RUM Ce 30-11-26 20-12-26 
14-8-46 Bee MAY DIGG. dys, cs ch: Cee de ee +o ERTS Pee ctrate 2 Soret eee 30-11-26 13-12-26 
14-179-2 Rat PTT Weg ti oa rae si eecsely A e's Stratos. ns. eo 1-12-26 20-12-26 
48-30-31 Le Ci ONS E Cec gs 1 Be Eee WR ate kT iy CALERA a5 cn os el ee 9-12-26 3— 1-27 
14-13-215. OE QB ran et a ee a Miontres, Usb asors-cacecties 10-12-26 3- 1-27 
14-51-10 ae STIOOS . 5 cic x Carte Tatas klein ak WWamlOOOS rc osc coats 10-12-26 3-— 1-27 
14-95-4 PCO ONL E Bric dt 0} (amy ee UGS es ie ea (BRA WH., cue eae nes 14-12-26 31-12-26 
650-W-232 Weds SV ALLE ORs «tac es Seana eobeeeey, b, Ug ote Camp Bordens:’ t+ 40% 16-12-26 31-12-26 
GO cosle | stn Fea LO TINIAN Se occ resus ord as wise bce we ae peste ae aS SS 16-12-26 31-12-26 
14-67-6 PM ROMAN, oa 5 ois cts gta hs wii oe 8 L@V18. sc retertn’ 3 ee Aa! 16-12-26 3-— 1-27 
14-413-3 Fr  NORBANE 6 ans Fe ce Stops, 0 abs Blackstochkicdut thinutk be. 17-12-26 3- 1-27 
14-89-3 PALLET OC MATER ds. ace «hus euedss ak ci bine ORM AcEE OMY. LING SavEl. Ath ieubeakloen 17-12-26 3- 1-27 
14—7-2 PMR OTS Esc Pin eee eaten Fee nocce foalats IDEOCKVING ve satin cn ate 17-12-26 3- 1-27 
14-1444 Albert Beal. j:::0¢ erhel.9 44)- eee? < OTONO.4aees eee: 17-12-26 3- 1-27 
14-28-8 ipeter Maedonell.temacn ween eco ae A loxandriaabun th. avtt dere 17-12-26 3- 1-27 
14-80-6 EE Elam iiOnd sean: lee Fem broke... nue es oe 17-12-26 3- 1-27 
14-183-6 Barnmel Streleirt: ./deancesies tecnccsds - 2 Kemptwilles: ceo. ae 17-12-26 3- 1-27 
14-3014 Bi CUNm bere 2, pedis eet ow aes ins SAMKAEOON A eres ou cet 17-12-26 3- 1-27 
9939-4-8 Midge ALY. SA VON 2oe: Lehane - Phaaeedeey A INGSLOR.< Oc hoya 8 sts, ae 18-12-26 3- 1-27 
14-392-3 POTHOSh Mr WAI MONG x cscg sxuels Ay ouvasexitincas Renirewes’): ts aad 18-12-26 3- 1-27 
48-46-31 UR ES UCT tig ee a Regina. ave, }ts qaatesha ses 18-12-26 3- 1-27 
14-324-5 INTO, PAO SS Se i 8s in we idsac de seven Manlio -CTeGlei. oo). cet 20-12-26 31-12-26 
14-196-7 ce AC Se ee RE rd eo Eee Moose Jaw sires dss ads ee 20-12-26 3- 1-27 
144-1-23 RD RE NUR Lins o's. ook o ae ae tiie thas PURGING vs eine keen 20-12-26 3- 1-27 
APPENDIX ‘“H”’’ 
H.Q.C. 3696 
Date of Date of Date of 
Name Order in Position | Promotion 

Council List Certificate 
BP TARE Se. ken ee tan AO ee eee Sec ees inks noe he 16— 6-27 16-— 7-27 21-— 7-27 
Wi Pee ae C8 te eee ds SE et a yam tnt: cals ahs 4 ae 31-10-27 28-11-27 28-11-27 
ATER CHOUAT ORE on ne ET Cee ee ae PO ee en oe reiterate? 28-11-27 ve v2 
Pree itiigrs Sd toca cee ee ees cei are ere cera ans 26- 9-27 19-10-27 20-10-27 
MaRS ELOCHELOL IY ee Onn. 2 ote tei. ueeicine bie ie fee cole Mace n a 31-10-27 28-11-27 28-11-27 
EAC ee ee ae ce OT roe ce cee er rae s 26- 9-27 10-11-27 15-11-27 
eS ha ede Hegre ie Sine Ore ee 31-10-27 28-11-27 28-11-27 
TI ch Gs 5 oo co.cc Wein Reena ia maveteack*T? Sear « 31-10 -27 28-11-27 28-11-27 
BOAT LT Pee erence ee aR ec eee ace eee I Sate: eck teas) cal ene’ 's 31-10-27 28-11-27 28-11-27 
SN Oe eee a RPC AAU Bathe: yp banks uid: (7 ete oR RRR ERAN 4 Sar 31-10-27 28-11-27 28-11-27 
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APPENDIX “T° 
Frpruary 14, 1928. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION OF CANADA 


To the Honourable, the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

The Civil Service Commission, on the recommendation of the Honourable, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, and as provided in Section 61 of the 
Civil Service Act, respectfully begs to report as follows in connection with 
the organization and classification of the members of the permanent staff of 
the House of Commons, and submits for favourable consideration and approval 
by Resolution of the House: 


(1) As provided in Section 9 of the Civil Service Act, that the following 
establishment of positions be approved: 


OFFICERS AND CLERKS OF THE HOUSE 


Pos. Ref. Class Title Name 
No. 


Office of the Clerk of The House of Commons 


1 Clerk of the House of Commonezaid coh. 0). .... 42 ss5 ssn nmeas Beauchesne, Arthur. 
2 Assistant Clerk of the House of Commons...................005- Fraser, T. M 
3 Secretary to the Clerk of the House of Commons................ Vacant. 


Nore: Position No. 3 is a new position to provide for a Secretary 
to the Clerk of the House of Commons. 


Law Branch 

6 Joint Law Clerk; House of Commons... ... 0.0.0... ..en ene lls Troop, A.G. 

e Joint Law Clerk; House of Commonsiy) oo... 6.5.6 cn ca eae anaete Ollivier, M. 

8 Clerky Garage 435 <5 21 05 <1. kc evens thee on wanna Barton, Miss M. J. 

9 Stenographer, Grade 3, Law: 2G), Site anos ccnan cde cnnmen anne Vacant. 

Note: Position No. 8 at present classified as Senior Law Clerk- 
Stenographer is being revised to Clerk, Grade 4. 
Position No. 9 is a new position to provide necessary 
additional stenographic help in the Law Branch. 
Law Translation Branch 

15 ChichiDaw-lransiation Branch ajo. waa a eee Paradis, O. 

16 Parliamentary Translator....... 2h... Aegean Ueh Ge Dek. xacsteaes Ouimet, P. G. 

17 Parnamentarys | ranslator:: 2.) s5650% 2 ee eee Tremblay, U. 

General Translation Branch 

21 Ciel. CrOnarak LTansiatsOnmiOlanich .s « . 6.6% osc o wasa cenieeaaewae Arsenault, H. P. 
22 Parliamentary MEISE BR dices ion bo Css wha we ee Beauchamp, J. C. 
23 PRAT CT CAPES L PAMELA GOL cles okies ar, ich o\gitig Ss ws. creat ea Re eee deBellefeuille, L. 
24 Parliamentary Translator: |...........:. a, 9 Bi aire sie EOE ON Ae Carbonneau, C. H. 
25 er i CN Ler OL eee ALO OR e ccs, oie ccna Se ake a ns dete ee Chagnon, L. J. 
26 Parbianaene ar ye Wee OCGt lols se. ne ies oes ees ea eee Chartrand, J. A. P. 
27 PATHAIROUCOL SEF RBNGLAECI SE boi ain. soe kos snes ss coat os een Chevrier, A 
28 PPATHARVONESIVE | PAURIAtOr ass ces he nee ot ek eee Lachaine, M. 
29 PATSiencer yi Lee teIAtOrs td alac ses cek niles eee Slee Lavoie, J. M. 
By wel RUMADIOUAOLSE REMIIAEGI tees cca Co eee sllocees «dele ce Terrien, J. G. 

31 dcr ao ge aa EVENS Oo) CRD a ee eae a a Rete RE Us. Vacant. 


Nore: Position No. 23 Principal Translator, and positions No. 25 
to 31 inclusive, are being reclassified as Parliamentary Trans- 
lator in order to place all Translators on the House of Com- 
mons staff on the same footing. 
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OFFICERS AND CLERKS OF THE HOUSE—Continued 


Pos. Ref. Class Title Name 
No. 


Committees Branch 


40 Chief of Committees and Private Bills Branch.................. Todd, W. 

41 Assistant Chief of Committees and Private Bills Branch......... Cloutier, V. 

42 PTT LUGE CIOP Eee feces ck ces vclelccccscelbobecececeaeh Duda 1. 

43 PeVNLUOS Cleric ears sistas. shy it’. cid. daw lie oud. Satduldd eb iY. c Fraser, A. A. 
44 Seeritecem | erk iia’ 2nnind sd hist. ). ..dicawitl . & hiilaki peed, « dakh Morris, E. L. 
45 Seta ATOM fe, . ss na c vinlb o vs Solas bMotent aes Sxcsitelals. waited... Boivin, G. M. 
46 a eS E's tk SR SAS Ae es ee Ae nS Se Dewar, H. D. 
47 LE VRS INRA, A ys GA ght eg a A Dubé, W. 

48 0 SiG EGS epee ba gee dee 8 Eee tet ee dale ll ele ne RS et Pe Taschereau, E. 


Norte: Position No. 48 is being changed from Clerk, Grade 2 to 
Clerk, Grade 3, as it is believed that the duties of this posi- 
tion warrant this higher classification. 


Journals Branch 


55 aE sE PUL ity SOLE MALS ee Fear ey oe oa kollel Selb lee alent King, R. P. 

56 PApsintant < Wiel Of Finglisit JOUrnaAles. nik oo isn olen casle bed gwwlccden Boyce, C. W. 

57 CE LTE gl iat layed giles bases ocr ap «(Paid ange CR Ia She ee Montgomery, T. R. 
58 P ieoGue rene JOUPNals. poate c.e las cis TA ees os Dansereau, L. 

59 i materanti ie! Of PFONGIY JOUNIIM cs, sc cece cic vmenoltdng oes cub. Tremblay, J. 

60 Clerkie: Ordergand Notices... ates trate 61.4G0ows Nivoos hae Sherwood, H.C. 


Nore: Position No. 57 is being changed from Principal Clerk to 
Head Clerk, the duties of the position warranting this higher 


classification. 
Reporting Branch 
65 Editor of Debates and Chief of Reporting Branch.............. Simpson, Geo. 
66 Associate Editor of Debates and Reporter...................005- Young, E. C. 
67 Parimmentary Ke@porter sec 6 oe os vio asso  RRROT LONOTREBEN: Cc bas Berryman, F. 
68 Per Oily = CEDOLLOE, (1. de OAs eae GH wh AS a ae Oa seem eee Buskard, W. W. 
69 Partie Peri meaDOr eer 00h, he SR ce cassicn ss snc BIOTR Dickson, W. H. 
70 Oris Oi eeeEDOLGO! 056 See se Re cn Ok au ws Sin alo ancea oa’ Galbraith, F. W. S. 
ral Parlianientary Raportert ry F059 free. 6 eet OE Re Hubbard, T.S. 
72 Parliamentary Reporter......: vow met ai. obaril tel Johnston, M. F. 
73 Parliamentary Reporter. ....: ..,osasinnealaisols ieee ake Olivier, H. E. 
74 Parliamentary Reporter and Senior Reporter of Committees....|Blue, C. 8. 
75 Aserstant(Partiamentary. Reporter. «4.00.60 600 ic cvas sencemen wena: Sturgeon, R. C. 
76 Apnistant Partianmentary Reporter. ois oo ciuids «cian cas oak he wes Featherston, E. L. 
ui Assistant Parliamentary Reporter.......<.. 4...deianitk 4at0e 0.05.0. Vacant. 
78 Associate Editor of Debates and Reporter....................00- Gabard, M. 
79 Partin mcutany Ateporter vs os sig cc ccnc04 teas neunsameopanen) Joe Mackay, J. H. 
Hansard Translation Branch 
85 Clef; Hansard “Tengeianion Braneliss cc ohm nels coks wea bere gene se Gérin, L. 
86 ParliamentagwySimanglator .e oc cs chciesads dene vancnssteposies Baril, J. W. 
87 Parliamenkarycieauelator 3 oo... sun. wees 54 0.4 4HOH aati beadl. bs Beaubien, A. H. 
88 Parlinvoppsarys UPansIe tO ci as iss eee sedendoGn. miabwatd. Ws Bernard, P. M. E. 
89 PortAmMoOntary 0 CA AE se Ae ead ee es eins Wd alin x FS Chevassu, J. P. A. 
90 PT RTUATOONUREY 0 MAUS UROL tere ene ees Giese aiie id aha wg Cinqg-Mars, A. 
91 PArHAmMenUary LV eADS UOT Soe Sie eae ae aso ee ds = oe Me Ke rews D’Astous, L. J. 
92 Parliamentary Translator. ...;..0.. eniait qodlied eas BS rmienid Daviault, P. 
93 Prpliniientary 2 Papel kt aonaenes che ay eek es bs phe G Sra eos Dumont, J. 
94 Perltimoninrys Cranston ooo ous sickness eats codsadeviad [.waads Fauteux, E. 
95 Pee ACM DONE EO OB UAE ee ae oe ee ecu bi buetaentiaeeks Keliher, J. T. 
96 Ter tein ears ON i a ii pho aa whic: maced's ve'es 6) Gaston, W. 
97 PPATtintOOr tary | WAI ae ee ice ean 6 Sine c as obs os Gad eceh Girard, R. 
98 Parliamentary Trepalétor shad: odtai) dclaress- eabsed ab UN. Lemont, A. 
99 Parliamentary Tranaither tii lo Saiiui> sasaki oavailend 9) dh ee. Schenck, E. 


100 Parliamentary Teanelator,s og s.6) voc + ox as os odd das eveis mocks: Valliéres, H. 
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OFFICERS AND CLERKS OF THE HOUSE—Continued 
Pos. Ref. Class Title Name 
No. 
Accountant’s Branch 
110 Chief Accountant, Motee Ol Commons a (eer wed es wijid cs wc ve cares Cameron, D. W. 
111 Departmental-Accountant, Grade 2. AOREIe, Birk US 2 eee Sherwood, B. W. 
112 Clerk, Gradetsii) eee RUN I REE ae ere ae Vacant. 
Nore: Position No. 112 is being provided to give additional 
assistance in the Accountant’s Branch, Classification of 
Clerk, Grade 38, being deemed warranted. 
Stationery and Requisitions Branch 
116 Chief of Stationery and Requisitions Branch.................0-. Naubert, E. 
117 Clerk, "Giiade 4.) Bare ee ee a a HS ae OSE Ae Vacant. 
118 Clerk. Curae 12.5 tate es cence tare se ete RO Go co kee ae Vacant 
Norte: Two positions one of Clerk, Grade 4, and one of Clerk, 
Grade 2, are being provided in this Branch to give the neces- 
sary assistance to the Chief of the Division. 
Stenographic Branch : 
121 Chief of House of Commons Stenographic Branch................/Smith, J. H. 
122 Stetiograplier, Graae aos ter Mme pe lies ccenies oad vo doe te ae Vacant. 
123 Stenographer; ‘Grade Stee oh aie ee ens TRUER, SU AE Ae ol Vacant. 
Nore: Position No. 121 is being re-classified from Head Clerk as 
it is believed the duties of this position warrant the higher 
classification. 
Positions No. 122 and 123 are new positions to provide for neces- 
sary stenographic assistance. 
Sessional Papers 
130 Clerk. Of Se@sstopali Papors © y Wks beter esnsioee Ye, icin irae Horton, A. E. 
131 Oana Fe AN Gagevower este im by Cee Sa ore Ce a an a a PIRES 0 Vacant. 
Nore: A position of Clerk, Grade 4, is being provided in this 
Branch to give the necessary clerical assistance. 
Postal Branch 
135 Postmaster abouserote@ ommionSamey ps san Ain wrote ia aortas vl Lalonde, W. F. A. 
136 Assistant Postmaster, house Of COM MIONE ci cee cc ew scored oe Vacant. 
Reading Room 
140 Curator of GSC LOO aia ate £6 a rol ender a ALTE Hugg, C. 
141 AssistantiOurator of Reading, Roonts.n4s6 cds seve cele canna Spencer, 8.58. 
142 Agsetant Ouraver of Reading MOOM 54 65 0cc0 cscs ob evn RPO Moreau, L. P. 
Parliamentary Distribution Office 
148 Chief of Parliamentary Distribution Office........004.6...0 0044 Davidson, R. B. 
149 Gleple + AG Laer Ree errno ein ie aren Meee a) dese Derr diasrde aud seldhta aks 5% Sok Gray, R. 
150 Cler bess Gi reyes ats arc don't Sic ay hemp ist idle a nara tn ahh ale Bde vac AERO Vacant. 


Nore: Position No. 149 is being regraded Clerk, Grade 3, from 
Clerk, Grade 2, as it is believed that the duties of this position 
warrant this higher classification. 
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OFFICERS AND CLERKS OF THE HOUSE—Concluded 


Pos. Ref. 


No. 


OONArPWHe 


Class Title Name 


Sergeant-at-Arms 


Sergeant-at-Arms, House of Commons: .... 660i vs coment cocpccens- Bowie, H. W. 
Secretary, Sergeant-at-Arms, House of Commons................ Vacant. 

Chief Parliamentary Messenger and Housekeeper................ Boudreault, Geo. 
Assistant Chief Parliamentary Messenger, House of Commons. .| Vacant. 

Ro reTOREI PAY BE OROOTIOL sib eign wide x <6 sab an eds ce Weidoivans ess Boulet, L. 
Seen RATE I ORANGE OT, files. ss 's sos odds beeen adnccece oe en De Fairnie, A. 
aR UAL IND PRMONITOT (iy) 225 foarte ee ee Vacant. 

EO Gio TE TE 96 ait La anak te A ele Ie Ba Fitzgerald, E. 
Ca i Sa Iie I Ra Ge 1. Aah oe eee Vacant. 
Supervisor of Char Service, Parliament Buildings................|/Letourneau, O. 
Supervisor of Char Service, Parliament Buildings................ Vacant. 

Dae entarys LOOT KOOPOY cots fu.c > eksrcise sleds 6 one k 0s oan ko oe Holland, A. H. 
Pariieamentary Doorkeeper.:. 26: . .Oob.05. 40k SS oe. OR. ake ek Stewart, C. 

Me NMRIRGHCARV VLOSSON AT 12 rc ie oss ca dines bs cnlacd wa eaié nce Fortin, L. 
Paruamentary Messenger: jc Go), 66. 400... . 0. os oven ad mie dun Pepper, G. W. 
ME INeLATY MLGSSOUEODG iced ures ca vac ccs svchcuesneeuanwulds Pearson, A. 


Chief of Protective Servicemer 4s. Gan 44.20. ob sot. ©. tha 8 

Permeane Ol . TOCeCtIVG. DOr VICe © wm aiten.iiid, | suck aki ohisane< aa os 
Perecanirol | TOUWCTYVO DOlVICOnt Mis dace. leo asda dane e wis siard's wena 

Sergeant of Protective herviceOwtanenls deta iha tapos .- 

Sear amibl + TOCRCLIVG WCE VIGO Go |. wi ou 4 sis 0 0G SK digaoraie vgs s 

Manager of the Joint Parliamentary Restaurant.................. George, C. 


Nore: Positions 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21 are being provided to allow 
for the appointment of the Chief of Protective Service and 
Sergeants of Protective Service and it is also recommended 
by the Civil Service Commission that the Constables on 
this service also should be included in the establishment. 


(2) As provided in Section 12 of the Civil Service Act, that the follow- 
ing changes in classification be approved: 


Orrice or THe CLERK OF THE HovusE or COMMONS 


Secretary to the Clerk of the House of Commons 


Compensation: 


Annual: $2,040; $2,160; $2,280; $2,400; $2,520. 
This is a new class. 


Law BRANCH 


Joint Law Clerk, House of Commons 


The compensation of this class which is at present: 


Annual: $3,600; $3,780; $3,960; $4, 140. 
is to be revised to read as follows: ’ 


For position HC-C-6, the compensation shall be: 


Annual: $3,720; $4,020; $4,320; $4,620. 


For position HC-C-7, the compensation shall be: 


Annual: $3,720; $4,020; $4,320; $4,440. 


Law TRANSLATION BRANCH 


Chief of House Translation Branch 
Title to be changed to 
Chief, Law Translation Branch 
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GENERAL TRANSLATION BRANCH 


Chief, General Translation Branch 
Compensation: 


Annual: $3,600; $3,780; $3,960; $4,140. 
This is a new class. 


CoMMITTEES BRANCH 


Chief of Committees and Private Bills Branch 
The compensation of this class which is at present: 


Annual: $3,600; $3,780; $3,960; $4,140 


is to be revised to read as follows: 
Annual: $3,600; $3,807; $3,960; $4,140; $4,320; $4,440. 


Committee Clerk 
The compensation of this class which is at present: ss 


Annual: $1,920; $2,040; $2,160; $2,280; $2,400 


is to be revised to read as follows: 


Annual: $1,920; $2,040; $2,160; $2,280; $2,400; $2,520. 
JOURNALS BRANCH 


Chief of English Journals 


The compensation of this class which is at present: 
Annual: $3,600; $3,780; $3,960; $4,140. 
is to be revised to read as follows: 


Annual: $3,600; $3,780; $3,960; $4,140; $4,320; $4,440. 
Clerk of Orders and Records 
Title to be changed to 
Clerk of Orders and Notices 


The compensation of this class which is at present: 
Annual: $1,920; $2,040; $2,160; $2,280; $2,400; 

is to be revised to read as follows: 
Annual: $2,100; $2,220; $2,340; $2,460; $2,580; $2,700. 


ReEPoRTING BRANCH 


Assistant Parliamentary Reporter and Senior Reporter of Committees 
Title to be changed to 
Parliamentary Reporter and Senior Reporter of Committees 


The compensation of this class which is at present: 
Annual: $2,520; $2,640; $2,760; $2,880; $3,000; 
is to be revised to read as follows: 


Annual: $2,640; $2,760; $2,880; $3,000; $3,120; $3,240; $3,360; $3,480. 


Assistant Parliamentary Reporter 


The compensation of this class which is at present: 
Annual: $2,160; $2,280; $2,400; $2,520; 

is to be revised to read as follows: 
Annual: $2,400; $2,520; $2,640; $2,760; $2,880; $3,000. 


AccouNTANT’s BRANCH 
Accountant and Chief of Branch, House of Commons 
Title to be changed to 
Chief Accountant, House of Commons 
The compensation of this class which is at present: 
Annual: $2,220; $2,340; $2,460; $2,580; $2,700; $2,820; 


is to be revised to read as follows: 
Annual: $2,700; $2,820; $2,940; $3,060; $3,120. 


STATIONERY AND REQUISITIONS BRANCH 
Chief of Stationery Division, House of Commons 


Title to be changed to 
Chief of Stationery and Requisitions Branch 
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STENOGRAPHIC BRANCH 
Chief of House of Commons Stenographic Staff 
Compensation: 
Annual: $2,880; $3,000; $3,120; $3,240; $3,360; $3,480. 
his is a new class. 


SESSIONAL PAPERS 
Chief of Sessional Papers 


Title to be changed to 
Clerk of Sessional Papers 


The compensation of this class which is at present: 
Annual: $2,520; $2,640; $2,760; $2,880; $3,000; 


is to be revised to read as follows: 
Annual: $2,520; $2,640; $2,760; $2,880; $3,000; $3,120; $3,240; $3,360. 


PostaL BRANCH 
Postmaster, House of Commons 


The compensation of this class which is at present: 
Annual: $1,920; $2,040; $2, He $2, 220; 

is to be revised to "read as follow 
Annual: $1,920; $2,040; $2, 160: $2, 280; $2,400. 


PARLIAMENTARY DISTRIBUTION OFFICE 
Chief of Government Distribution Office 
Title to be changed to 
Chief of Parliamentary Distribution Office 


SERGEANT-AT-ARMS BRANCH 
Chief Parliamentary Messenger and Housekeeper 
The compensation of this class which is at present: 
Annual: $1,620; $1,680; $1, ies $1, 800; $1,860; $1,920; 
is to be revised to read as follow 
Annual: $1,740; $1,860; $1, 080: $2, 100; $2,220. 


Assistant Chief Parliamentary Messenger, House of Common; 


The compensation of this class which is at present: 
Annual: $1,320; $1,380; $1,440; $1,500; $1,560; 

is to be revised to read as follows: 
Annual: $1,440; $1,560; $1,680. 


Chief of Protective Service 
Compensation: 
Annual: $1,800; $1,920; $2,040; $2,100. 
Allowance: Uniform. 
This is a new class. 


Sergeant of Protective Service 
Compensation: 
Annual: $1,380; $1,500; $1,620. 
Allowance: Uniform. 
This is a new class. 


Constable, Protective Service 
Compensation: 
Annual: $1,320; $1,440. 
Allowance: Uniform. 
This is a new class. 


MANAGER OF THE JOINT PARLIAMENTARY RESTAURANT 
The compensation of this class which is at present: 
Annual: $2,520; $2,640; $2,760; $2,820. 
Allowance: Meals during ae of Parliament. 
is to be revised to read as follow 
Annual: $2,520; $2,640; $2, 760: $2, 880; $3,000; $3,060. 
Allowance: Meals during sessions of Parliament. 
It is reeommended that the foregoing changes be made effective from April 1, 1927. 
serpent any submitted, 
(Signed ) “Rodolphe Lemieux,’’ 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 
‘“‘Newton MacTavish,”’ 
Commissioner. 
“J. Emile Tremblay,”’ 
Commissioner. 
ate d by the H M 11th, 1928, 
rove e House on Ma 
“ J “ (Signed) ‘‘Arthur Beauchesne,”’ 
Clerk of the House. 
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APPENDIX ‘‘J”’ 
NUMBERS AND SALARIES OF PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES IN THE 
CIVIL SERVICE, MARCH 1931 


Salaries for 
Employees Month of 


PERMANENT , March 1931 
At Ottawa cn wa eee co See SEL OP 208808 / ORR mee 8,009 $ 1,292,038 77 
OWtsidelO Ceawaie os ois ce eee ete eRe EOE ars ago. 5 arate aoe 24, 706 3,429,485 19 


32,715 $.4,721,473 96 


Temporary 
At OR ta Wa. «ore Het se Sa es eee iS net 3,757. $ 344,293 61 


Outside Ottawa... 26cc. otic wed a bless s actos RtneeEE. dae a. dye eerie 9,109 839,536 40 


—————— 


12,866 $ 1,183,830 01 


DOGALL id avaiee sole sem sere scare Cente Spreng hie sists! «o's os 5 «9 en 45,581 $ 5,905,303 97 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES AND SALARIES AT OTTAWA 


PERManenn.. ieee ee eh Sa) all. foie aE ee 8,009 $ 1,292,038 77 
TEMP OR IAT eet naan ee Nee Tne ER ne rt Ss nose > oe pins tbe ORCC: BLE 344,293 61 


11,766 $ 1,636,332 38 


PP MTA OOINT 24 teas Re vtec eR Ue UR Oe bee eee ee es ne ee 24,706 $ 3,429,433 19 
A RSL nyo L ca ab Sr A Ae TULARE Skee se 4 Ou Sane a aR RI De he da AD 9,109 839,536 40 


33,815 $ 4,268,971 59 


Seen eeeS EES EEEEEEeeeeeeeeet eo 


Nore: These figures do not include non-enumerated classes of employees, rural postmasters, 
casual labour, fees of office positions, etc., who received for March 1931, a total re- 


muberation Of... 2efe ie ee rere ee ean. el eet ee eee bo scery $ 1,990,287 51 
‘Lotal Mxpenditure OM salaries 1OTy Ml ArCH ti Go Lonc.. . occeeg o's i + sav ce ee eee $ 5,905,303 97 
Expenditure for non-enumerated ielasses se. foe fees s ne os er oate eile Sita ofa SEL ee we 1,990,287 51 ~ 

ia 825 5 Sane TRAN tartan oa BMS erty a MRS de! i Les A ht es hot AR Sy Ads bay $ 7,895,591 48 
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APPENDIX “K” 


POSITIONS EXEMPTED FROM THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT 


List of all positions exempted from the operation of the Civil Service Act, 


with authority for exemption: 
1. Exemptions by Statute. 


2. Exemptions authorized by Vote in Estimates, 1932-33. 


I. EXEMPTIONS BY STATUTE 


Commissioners or Members of any Royal or other Commission or Board. .Section 58 of the Civil Service 


Deputy Heads of Departments. 


Employees on Government railways or ships of His Majesty.............. 


Private Secretaries to the Ministers of the Crown............c00ceceeeees 
Board of audi met. Board and stat. 700s eo. See OT als 
Combines Investigation Act: Temporary employees.................0.0055 
Consolidated Revenue and Audit Act: Comptroller of the Treasury....... 
mlectron Act. mer electoral Ofircer ANd Stall, ... ssid. ccc eels ed we ee ve om 
Department of Soldiers Civil Re-establishment..................0 cece eee 
Department of National Revenue Act: Appraisers Preventive Service....Chapter 37, 18-19 Geos 
aa ......Chapter 39, 18-19 Geo. 
Chapter 31, 4-5 Geo. 
Chapter 43, 17 Geo. V. 
Chapter 58, 21-22 Geo. V 
Chapter 55, 17 Geo. V. 
Chapter 33, 15-16 Geo. V. 
Chapter 64, 14-15 Geo. V 
Chapter 177, R.S. 1927. _ 
Chapter . 7; 14-15 Geo. ¥. 


Chapter 62, 13-14 Geo. V. 


Department of Pensions and National Health........... 


Peeplorives Act, Inspeetoria se scsd ove leer oes hie dense Oe oo MQNOI RR 
Marie Onn Oar BNO Sisiee sia cass ee ay d bulk Ree AS Ed Co dhe es eke Cae 
Tarm and Unemployment Reliel Bill, ics.c:ccssdhceu each es eee eet. Oe 
Mees LIISETION: COMIN ISOM no hs < & shied ade ee sd OTA HO6 «eit 0 he ee A 
reat At? APpeal Inspectors, ecnikss iad aoddeck bn ons ee dey agit aan td: ee 
Pemrorary AG visory CoUuUngll SiAi 4 iii. coeds aan wed ene ees Cae ae em 

Prosentels Gone Act sew eos 2 Oe Ae ole) .. IAS 
ierecerar (oneral of Banks and) Stall) ic. cesses seeker undead neath ass pom 


Pensions Act, 


Petters OA GEA DORR cha ek. Oya ok + Arie ae akg! inked ae 


Amendment, 
Pension Tribunal, Pension 
Appeal Court, registrars, 
Pension Advocates, 


Chic! Commission Couneel.cassasoee Geek aun eos cass ca Caer 
Rov onadian Mouiited Poligeri ys 2535 So ee ne bi Gk. sige ss oe 


_ELI/MCL 
April 5, 1932. 
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Chapter 38, 19-20 Geo. 
Chapter 32, 15-16 Geo. 
Chapter 9, 13-14 Geo. 
Chapter 27, 21-22 Geo. 
Chapter 46, 10-11 Geo. 
Chapter 67, 14-15 Geo. 


Act, Chapter 22, Revised 
Statutes 1927, exempts from 
appointment by the Civil 
Service Commission any 
Commissioner or other mem- 
ber of any Royal or other 
Commission or Board, or 
any Deputy Head. This 
includes the Civil Service 
Commissioners. 


Section 57 of the Civil Service 


Act, Chapter 22, Revised 
Statutes 1927: ‘‘The provi- 
sions of this Act shall not 
apply to positions in connec- 
tion with the Government. 
Railways or any railway 
owned or controlled by His 
Majesty, or to any position 
on any ship of His Majesty, 
Until Parliament otherwise 
enacts.’’ 


Addd<4<< 


Chapter 35, 20-21 Geo. V. 
Chapter 91, R.S. 1906. 
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2. POSITIONS EXEMPTED BY THE SUPPLY BILL 


Exemptions provided in Estimates for the fiscal year 1932-33, ‘‘notwithstanding anything in the Civil 
Service Act.’’ 


—- Vote Year 
Finance— 
Loan and Bond ‘Static tech tier sete oe a eee aren et ek nc ss .te ERLE 1 1932-33 
External Affairs: 
Legation Stati), Washington, UsG.Av soo) eaten. fe ac. aac... Wohl tee eee 226 1932-33 
ef PArisninamee rs eee tS ta bea ee Dae 1932-33 
as Tokyo apie es eee yc oes 1 Comme Cee eee 228 1932-33 
Office of Canadian Advisory Officer, Geneva, Switzerland.................... 229 1932-33 
St. Lawrence Ship Canal Surveys andi nv.estigatorsee cs orgs bepress sue oe oe eee — 269 1932-33 
Tarift Board 5 54 cbc 25 ok Bie ec ee eR tre too a en 248 1932-33 
National Revenue: 
Proventive DervViCe: cin cde ea ene ek OL 1932-33 


MOXA OURO CAN CUS seri hi es ee te ee eer ree NO Bebe uke ab ibna,'aie 40 Re ee Cle ee Ee I 


ELI/MCL 
April 5, 1932. 


3. (List of positions excluded from the operation of the Civil Service Act 
under Section 59, on recommendation of the Civil Service Commission and 
approved by the Governor General in Council) with number and date of Order 
in Council: 

A. General; 
B. Staffs; 
C. Classes (exempted entirely). 


A. GENERAL EXEMPTIONS 


On the recommendation of the Civil Service Commission, Orders in Council 
have been passed approving the following general exemptions of positions where 
the salary does not exceed $200 per annum and of positions of Postmaster in 
Revenue Post Offices where the revenue does not exceed $400. P.C. 1053, June 
29, 1922, as amended by P.C. 17/1751, September 12, 1929. In addition to Rural 
Postmasters this includes such classes as: 

Assistant Field Matron, 
Climatological Observer, 

Dispenser Indian Reserve, 

River Observer, 

Truant Officer, Indian Schools, 
Weather Observer, Grade 1 Station. 


Also all positions for which the compensation provided is fees of office and posi- 
tions of an honourary character to which no compensation is attached. This 
includes the following: 

Harbour Master, 

Hay Inspector, 

Measuring Surveyor of Shipping, 

Port Warden, 

Receiver of Wreck. 


See Regulation numbers 1 and 6. 


ELI/IG 
March 12th, 1932. 
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B. STAFFS EXEMPTED UNDER SECTION 59 REVISED STATUTES 1927 


The following staffs have been exempted on the recommendation of the Commission, approved by 
Order-in-Council: 


— O.-in-C, Date Regulation 
Number 
Elevator Operating Staff, Board of Grain Commissioners... . . Fi@e2ta 4— 9-20 12 
seinen Cake e Staff, Government Grain Elevator, Pres- 
ef OO I De P.C. 2004 23- 8-30 13 
Soldiers Fi pa UST i vod RUSS 3 ih A al naa ae P ©. -370 21-— 2-20 14 
P.C. 79/436 extended 
(13-3-29) by O.C. 15 
to 
21- 2-31 
Taxation Branch, Department of Finance..................... PC .2420 17-12-23 16 
(Later exempted by Supply Bill) ‘ 
Temporary Census Commissioners, and Census Enumerators 
for the Quinquennial Census, Prairie Provinces, 1926...... P © .:36/127 27-— 1-26 17 
Temporary Census Commissioners and Census Enumerators, 
DMN TIBMIAROLOSS vraus,, os ds sc caueoaseaee daca eelasdac P.C, 219/2289 1-10-30 18 
ELI/IG 


March 12, 1932. 


C.—Positions exempted from the Civil Service Act under Section 59 of the Act—By Order-in-Council on 
the recommendation of the Civil Service Commission 


In WHOLE 
Regula- 
Classes Eg Date tion 
RE Den VV Cee ee, oh, Om We Seay ne cr gale ewk adhe oan e en 1053 29- 6-22 1 
eign Koma LeTeN OFCINAN t.5 24: ase on eg Ne ee a ot etadnd @ Bias «dad 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Aemstant Clerk-of the House of COMMONS... 5... 06s ccs e cee et acceee 1 7— 1-25 z 
on OATS OURO Ie, POLCIOAN: Vlas sce aphids detedses tubes sed es 1053 29 -6-22 1 
Pra, ome Poreilaiee es, .. 4.13 4a ee bee Skane wed ws ee eas ok oo ve 1053 29- 6-22 ri 
eat remot WorOmMan. weet | 1 Vee yee howe ste Ye ohh < wee oo 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
PEOcranear mer Toren Ve.” 4 aida reo mere e ene oy eve dkacenvee 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Assistant Plumber and Pipe-Fitter Foreman. ..................0000- 1053 29- 6-22 1 
puoniensie preemie). CO SMEOL 7 NI sade des ak vteadeusv neces 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Peer eer eee meee or et OMe | AS CU Sa hale wane hole code one panes 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
[Spon SOL: Ay dc ge Sa AE oi eee Ven A ee 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Pacers AOTC ECS... re... pe et Od eIe oe tM Pee Oloolau 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Me Pyctrarite timer erie ee. 15 eer ah, e he 5 nea nee a pica tlhe ne vives ac okasiolewe« 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
er eee eee et Ee Oe. os dap e wie Reb ae bade aee ead oebweee 1053 29— 6-22 1 
BeOle ia Ole wer fe EA OGD Ui i ek be oe ap aald ee 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
POO ri aCren POLE LIOO. F UEn «5 bn Are rahi enwa ean cades hau pada 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Peer TUscOr etre tiatts, UMer Ra 2) au veo ee eee ren oe ad ow Worn wes 1053 29- 6-22 1 
reer ices Teper hop, oo. fo or oka oan oh Mae adeon > Wun eadas 1053 29- 6-22 1 
RR ECCE et ty ee oe vd oe edge dN aeadaa dane va cds dauete: 1053 29- 6-22 1 
CET opis El 2 et igs SAO |) SER BE aa 2 ee oe ae Cae See By ee eto 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
oy Ufa ead She i ed IRR. 5, Sa: be ee Pee a Ide Me 1053 29- 6-22 1 
SMES Ce Tee eek 2 EN Ly naar ede oy ah amo md bn o'ntqeonserre 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Career Construcnon Forotian 2 $4 55752562 264 bodd anaes sacdaloaars) 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Career Raremimhe, 1... Mees | 5 dite eWsademneahenweasupiiess Geuaene: 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Carpenter Poreman, Sirip ConstructiOn....... . sso. nncun ners unonoanenn: 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
caper PeCincree .:' ov!) HOME A Ne hosel shad ns seaa eh ounCane ame. 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Pour emer, Olin C OnstluctiON ed, «aa dine cated ones oad onookadnae ss 1053 29- 6-22 1 
ery emer: hee gL PE eM inea hon ay oh Fe aha od toea Ao ev oo taae Sp eR AA PS 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
avr morenin Te -.. } ss. TORR ARV GS 3D GS oS Ged bani ie. 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
ERTS ELAS GUS. ee ie fe I El Ree PRE oe Ph ers et ny Ss eit 31-— 1-22 3 
2436 11- 7-21 3 
(CATERER AMEN al, Seiden Re RMU oc cae Reais pe ae aso ea te ge ry 5 1053 29- 6-22 1 
(GLI E WEES Gees, | a iva, ae, 2) OR Boe gen ee ee ew one an a 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Clerk, Grade 1, Commercial Intelligence Service, Outside Canada. . 3439 19— 9-21 4 
Clerk, Creed MOUUsIde Came. 552 0,55 3.55 Fost terns ekee tec ernst class 8/200 31- 1-22 5 
Clerk, Grade 2, Commercial Intelligence Service, Outside Canada. . 3439 19-— 9-21 4 
irk torrace rw Oubsice Catia, (5 3. iach telaeeuterdeprrecutetarcaeesslescesonyess 8/200 31— 1-22 5 
Clerk, Grade 3, Commercial Intelligence Service, Outside Canada... 3439 19— 9-21 4 
Clerk, Pera oe aie CAH. oo Lercue eis iecteeten tenors rkicshers orteoashensichevars 8/200 31- 1-22 5 
Clerk, Grade 4, Commercial Intelligence Service, Outside Canada. . 3439 19-— 9-21 4 
Clerk, Grade 4, Offices of Ministers of Crown and Solicitor General. . 26/829 5- 5-27 7 
Clerk, Commercial Intelligence Service, Outside Canada. . sort, Ae 3439 19— 9-21 4 
Coat Room Neuter s Ferwtie s,s.) deeb etc tetera alecee 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Commercial Agent, Commercial Intelligence Service, Outside Canada 3439 19-— 9-21 4 
Confidential Messenger, Offices of Ministers of Crown and Solicitor 
pean ure, SYN oth PN AN Fhe Been an ia heeu Gh ens seca rete eb sacbonnes aco 10— 2-22 7 
37/1147 16- 6-27 7 
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IN WHOLE—Con. 


Regula- 
Classes PC. Date tion 

Ce leatyeme CE dele oc RRR i Es a TE ee REP ea Neh Ai 10538 29- 6-22 1 
CUDDLE sx Ss oo 5 o: seeewigy eae a ee a eM fe RV pe 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Cropper st ELA IRR oy. ck act DRS SA ee toe CL etn Sl i 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Coppersna the 5. y0 202 «Re ere De Ee Risne chsh oa 1053 29- 6-22 1 
‘Coppersmith’s Bbelpein . 252 SSReRG eee ode rs ks ode ane 1053 29-. 6-22 1 
Caer ooo scene 5 a BAS aE tes ei eA CE men 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Cunola. Tend emigugic ge... fae OEE ete reek coe rie tase p ale 8 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Desrickinan. Weck. s Bhan ere ed ae del etme sia waa canine 1053 29- 6-22 1 
1D Via sh Margene leks eae ik, Ve eI, ALPES Bee aU tae wy iy 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Diver’ scASsts cate s4c ae eee cP ere PMD ooh si hcbe amend 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Dynamo ‘Teter sarc eee tes res te eR RS os 5a ates of oastomie 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Hléctricians } cy Rete, Seles beer lara ite Merce emai Py cr se CHL) Sone gh Me 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Hleetrician; Foremante cl cee tee lee ee iene hee os od a ec una 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Bilectrician’s Apprentice sac: aie eater ee eg ie eave!) hhc eens 1053 _ 29- 6-22 1 
Blectrician shel perasarthccee tere he oe Ree GS 202 Ni Pe pe 1053 29> 6-22 1 
Pileeeric Wiinernemia sate Fe sw ied pee ON aaa ea al a 1053 29— 6-22 ] 
Dlectric Winemian HoOrenic ns aaeraee ee ere ae rae eek. hn ene 1053 29-— 6-22 i 
Electric Powerlllanw#Operatonemeieey bike os oes cleidtcie ssc se ene eee 1053 29— 6-22 if 
Pe etre rn W Ire tin Av sie apse AE el ns ra ee 1053 29- 6-22 a 
Bievator: Repairmair cre ee ere gare arene 1053 29- 6-22 1 
RSP TYP ELATICL 422) oun ah open Li glk Bo een at ae mea Reema aan aL Te). | Se 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Field’Matron, Department ol Indian Atiainesacceu ce. ccido ese eee 40/291 24— 2-25 8 
MWh oka ARE ONGMIUNENE Retna! TO ey Ube UE Late ad eo Ses te PEE ec 2633 22-12-29 il 
Mivemana labourer: 40 Aiken deere Menem tes RENE hile, eid re Lee 2633 22-12-22 1 
Fireman's Helper. 4... {Sea Ree ee CE re ats oT: 2 Rae 2633 22-12-99 1 
Fitter Machinist 0. ane., ace co seta RRS, Sr Veo...& Lees 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Foreman of -Dredge~ Fie paitsecrceSiedin rer sleenmieten price args a0 wi50 reece. peepee 1053 29- 6-22 1 
BPrurt! @anner ss oie oes ee Cee ee Cee ee Be. Ua een 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Geiger cate: NU IE WS mages ie Remi A ed NS oi ot ee PRIA 8 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Gashlinaine Honrem ancy senwnee rote ene EN Sie cis oa-s a iy one 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Gas” Bone rien ss ped heer ee a alc ete eee arcane iio ae are moments 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Ghaduate INieses Jiao A Tiaite si. fhe sec ee ey datas ca yy we ane 24/2588 16-12-22 9 
Grain: Hold Boss.cAtis. 4. eee ea te Minoan: RPM re an i | sis 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Gain Rigeventoe 2h. 900. Temes SNe ec Sc ik heh eee 20 2): 1053 29- 6-22 if 
Gea iniScOO perce sae, ola...) ee i te ate es 5 ka satan a a geaee 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Head hantueina «ae. : bs 4 Aes ict tele aches <a cya led Game 1053 29-— 6-22 il 
Head | Waibrdeses i bo ee ee Sen ee ee ee a 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Hospital Attendants | Wan eAmiairs Bee is oe ak ys» wn sd alg eee 37/524 3J- 3-24 10 
Hiusekeepew ee ith... ooo mee oe |. eee 1053 29- 6-22 1 
FLGUSeTINGC: eee h. Crete Aa eee ean ny Manama At! en ERD tet ts, 1053 29— 6-22 1 
Imoemugration celal Ait eiicl aimee ster wren ee. s, expan houdini 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Indian Interpreterwindiaiy tater tee ee ees aes sian & crohns 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Junior Translator, Commercial! Intelligeace Service, Outside Canada 3439 19— 9-21 4 
Kirelién ie lpery i) Oy Aimee eee i Ee a ols, cea eona 1043 29-— 6-22 I 
Labourer feet tee, 66 Si re a a 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Labour Forenram.spir: ta) acwan eo nme eerie con aves hd da Ane 105 29- 6-22 1 
Land ressh eel: ate ere MEM Tee eae 1053 29- 6-22 ] 
cL iivemmia nto Pete SM: 120 Gree Rie ECE ek a 1053 29- 6-22 1 
TLGc ksi rt ieee eiae dB rye ee es dahon 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Uecker 1th pores Wy ciey Sete MI 5 hag ree 8 xcecepecn, sy spehcinege ee 1043 29- 6-22 1 
Loacomiotive: engimeenr ie 27 meee ets ols 5p or joc sticdevid mwcacers eves 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Lecomotive Hoven vi ewe orb hs ole oda ew wit en apm ae 1053 29- 6-22 if 
IM Be hint Fc ee eee ee Oy Ne oy Mouecs oie 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Machinist RA pporentine torte Teen re ea ee 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Machinist Woremiaiiesbee ee eae eet RIO ok iocncousie as'e,dedcose-o Meaae 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Machinists 10 vite, tee Ceri ee Om Re oc ee 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Wiichinist ie bhelperom te aarp mnt ee Ure ye oo wc Ly ae 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
MBS Om: 2.) Ua lo erat dpe eee Re nae eo! ae 1053 29-— §-22 ul 
Viason Porenitnit Maca eck meanest seo ss we ae 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Mason's Helper i cei i eee ee eee ee eek Pk oe ee 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
IMEPOT. 2a ho oT ell Ros ee Cee Be te eer ew weal 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Messenger, Commercial Intelligence Service, Outside Canada........ 3439 19- 9-21 4 
MG Soret tis aa ee By Benet mg a ats Fy C2 ic cs rceanubce ade 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Millinige Nic clinic sete, se eemnee fT EI Pagienc ries scitic ss alos ie.aliig +o manaaeaele 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Mallveriah $85 at Ae Oe es Ce RE Ne POY, odo gy sae cleared 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Mallwitght stile penta) 7e tet ee en Me, sa are whe eaten ettes 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Meulder:: iit Ai cte © Olina, |). Bee Oe ERIM). oud ee smnaele 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Moulder Poreinadne he, er Mee ty Mee a isch ce cin w win lcccte sduste oe 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Moulder’s ether 002.00. . Cea ad. Ue RRA PAR adel) ouisex lt pine 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Mould boft;-Moretrdnn. eee er oe ee ee 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Osttum: Spinners, 4k ho RAR he see) aR tebe cb sen iabel on ayes 1053 29- 6-22 ] 
Office Boy, Commercial Intelligence Service, Outside Canada....... 3439 19— 9-21 4 
Office. Boy, Otttside Canadaicec... ) i560 oy erase oy atibaral) oak 8-200 31- 1-22 5 
Oficial Car Rortert: ..b/2 7 Ge hi. Bee ee 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Orderly, Office of the Governor General’s Secretary................. 1053 29- 6-22 1 
PECK IAASHOL bs « Gps coin 4k Mccnietete ys EO: OUR den gn gettak 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Painter Lee eae ko ot Week ts dic Mie en eee ie oe ek a ea 1053 29-— 6-22 il 
a Oatiter and Haperchianger Veli etG) be. dey peta ous Cain es sess Sis acai 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
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In WHOLE—Cence. 
Regula- 
Ciakeds F.C. Date as 
evtibrciam gor ich): (a a SR: WC) Span oar ae ee ae ele ne ee ; 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
PF attorn-Maicor fee ee aT. OS OR. ese, 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Tabor eee oy eros Ps Se nc nie ako de ose d ewes te ouedines 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Pattern-dialsr Bonetnea As. d464 «bs. cas tcids. aud. ce ceries smd eae 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Patugrim ieee ir eer a ec EEe «he ba Lee dpi eae San. 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Plaatera Btn ce caw cia bs a Reet FE eh ome eet, 2 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Pigtaiser mae mem ee ee Se ares beac eve eas 1053 29-— 6-22 I 
Plumber and Fipe-Pitter Foremans cncynss 4s ieee aes. qeace sere 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Plans esa eh BAI CRE erect Srkeevemcisice s ey deen ace arnare hy 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Port Physician, Department of Health—See attached list. 
Prive Vy ie eo Fr es nice Sk ec cdc avcceuseabe dea 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
COU TR tte ne Te an aoc epee ecw cee bac caa ween. COM 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Chuarry ieee ie ae ek eh eee ws caterers ewer e od , 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Railway cavern ormsaity, Sih... cascode deeds. db. Ollesge 1053 29- 6-22 i 
Fail wary meme eae, ARO! . oc oe oo ee ot wn ees oe Hleadapenews 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Fein ee See soe s cinty tad». 5 01s bom Ou pteeadtens 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Re, Se hl oS lc ns pe eens gino! pls ba wus nade tao dase 1053 29- 6-22 1 
ri ee ee ee iar g om og hres Meee ae. 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Peigeer we Ouietee ©, ES Re oii hie ia wc canub dla bebe 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Eien. OMA... cae wanss....,. Fall adoda 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Spt ee, cA. Vit arenas: vod edn sone naw +o dE epiaaen 1053 29- 6-22 1 
ea NN ace RAD 5. og oP Ri ne «0 denon hola eieuek 1053 29- 6-22 1 
eT Ey oo A ee ays a.c-0 3 «an maah&s cease 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Sree EI oe, Re ey 6 VE a ola ay aan Mee 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
meter ore i wig AQUI Eg Se uaa s oe eRe. AOR aT 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
PePaerer OTSIIaN,...,. SORELLE: ci cencemaes Med PEOMEINA.. WE 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Sela aer a tielper.,..... LiiGiriek-ciscaee cen. =. Wostlvadt dbze 1053 29— 6-22 1 
Coed CIALIS ey ie RPS erie) shiek 1 5S eae ee PE 1053 29-— 6-22 if 
EVE CPE EMOET Rott nel, eg aE Ren he Meer Oe Nd on a sek wp eam 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Seamstress Department of Indian Affairs..................... 00055 37/524 31- 3-24 10 
Secretary to Executive, Offices of Ministers of the Crown and Soli- 
CPOE ARONCTAL i5)4ae4 ole Sed os SLT EIT CAAT TEPER SER, Ee? 323 10- 2-22 7 
37/1147 6- 6-27 z 
Secretary to Executive, Office of the Chief Commissioner, Board of 
Railway Commissioners......... PR Li a Bohs Page ohn ce psa dearer 144/196 9— 2-25 11 
Sergeant-at-Arms, House of Commions....:...5..6.6.000- + eee eee es 1 7- 1-25 2 
pneet Metal Worker... {Pie calls, Lae ass, dia Ae 1053 29— 6-22 1 
POMRBENE PEEEEC AES ores bo el 6 wx avai PRE EM hain we SMe ain Ph ota a 2, SOARED 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Piieriens POreman:.., . grameceiictd «ccc salen so vne oe « sabepap hls dine 1053 29— 6-22 1 
SSE Ae et OE Pek rb ES “Sys nis cle ate ole @ estore a.m Sgt Ateaebiedes 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Sign Painter...... ECO oo ae 0 RAL SOR RUA GRSE Doe ceed | Re OER ELLOS “RRO A 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
Slide Master..... Pe te en, eae Ake sa ee Se Oe 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Special Typist, Grade 3, Commercial Intelligence Service, Outside 
te Si ee. ee eee i Se a a ee Pes ae ree 3439 19— 9-21 4 
Special | ypist, rade S, Ontsiae Canada. ..c.. sc fees ce ss eee ee 8-200 31- 1-22 5 
eM) eT OEE Bi AG OR Se Vr ne Am eel Eig Le AP eS 1053 29— 6-22 1 
Stenographer, Grade 1, Commercial Intelligence Service, Outside 
@anida 0. os he ee as eet b a gained Pee eee 3439 19- 9-21 4 
Stenographer, Grade 1, Outem@e'Wanada...... 0. cc cece cen ss 8/200 31-— 1-22 5 
Stenographer, Grade 2, Commercial Intelligence Service, Outside 
ETM IS AR ay 8 GG aad NO CAEN, eR OT. OPED 3439 19- 9-21 4 
Stenographer, Grade 2, Outside Canada.............................| 8/200 31— 1-22 5 
Stenographer, Grade 2, Offices of Ministers of the Crown and Solicitor 
mere wR CN a a cee PRs Sr Jo ee ae 323 10- 2-22 7 
37/1147 6- 6-27 7 
Stenographer, Grade 3, Commercial Intelligence Service, Outside 
RUE oN vos. LL. a MC Ce Oey ee Nee i Ree EE he 3439 19— 9-21 4 
Btenograpnoer, Grade 3, Outside Canada.......c660 0. ca dee st nee eee nee: 8/200 31- 1-22 5 
Stenographer, Grade 3, Offices of Ministers of the Crown and Solicitor 
General........ Pvc cca vow ah EDU, ECV PERTTI. CS. ET 328 10— 2-22 7 
37/1147 6— 6-27 rs 
PNM TOR 0-8.) 2. bem p54 « oe ond eee ea sis Peer ea Cee ee 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
EE ES A ae RO, EC TTP, Ein is CPL SieNaL Ege EERE At, 1053 29- 6-22 1 
OE ER OIE aii edb Tbe ey iphone A BERND 1 SARE AE oO ONE ER prea te 1053 29— 6-22 1 
EO ates LAK OY: oi eee eer as LS noi ed ee aes ees 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Tile and Cenient Worker AN UOIOR . oo cee wesc a wean» DOW AD 1053 29- 6-22 1 
RRR OPS pecans io shes 2a Gos TARE = os hie pia nist che a SORIA» ek 1053 29- 6-22 1 
NTR EE, a ak cunee OR mene tse cman BG wea eS rae 4s 1053 29- 6-22 1 
iain Tonduttor..:.. «so. <. Geet Oe EERO 7 Baer’ S) i edes 1053 29- 6-22 1 
Translator or Interpreter, Commercial Intelligence Service, Outside 
TE oe oe ee ER er Ete ra ae 3439 19— 9-21 4 
Typist, Grade 1, Commercial Intelligence Service, Outside'Canada. 3439 19- 9-21 4 
Typist, Grade 2, Commercial Intelligence Service, Outside Canada. . 3439 19- 9-21 4 
Typist, Grade 1, Outside Cagalal.it..4006. UAL -Hocnel?. mi. soles 8/200 31- 1-22 5 
‘Typist, Grade 2, Outside Camadays. . ack. Gp...) 85 tems ees) et eal: 8/200 31- 1-22 5 
Rena eiSt MTR h< alts «Sor wretinan Wiattnen. Caer e rs Me EERSTE sy on 34 Wank se mA 1053 29-— 6-22 1 
I RE noge oes STN BING se rer ck ar geerieg Serta t aR ee ee ee PL 1053 29- 6-22 1 
RCE MIR TBR 09) hy eB nh mies | Riek ne mtn abe eek Ke? a's Mae 1053 29- 6-22 1 
ER IP ae Td CA A Coe la ee ee ee cana Psd 4 hole a 6 1053 29- 6-22 1 
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LIST OF PORT PHYSICIANS 
Order in Council P.C. 1053, 29-6-22, as Amended 


Positions of Physician performing the duties of Port Physician under the 
Department of Health at the following points:— 


PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Advocate Harbour Freeport (2) Port Greville 
Amherst (4) Glace Bay Port Hawkesbury 
Annapolis Royal Hantsport Port La Tour 
Antigonish (4) Kentville (4) Port Midway 
Arichat Liverpool Port Morien 
Baddeck Lockeport Pubnico 
Barrington Louisburg (1) St. Peters 
Barton Lunenburg (1) Sandy Cove 
Bear River Mahone Bay Shelburne 
Bridgetown Margaree (3) Springhill (4) 
Bridgewater Margaretsville Sydney (1) 
Canso Mateghan Westport 
Cheticamp (1) Middleton (1) Weymouth 
Clark’s Harbour New Glasgow (4) Windsor 
Clementsport North Sydney Yarmouth 
Digby Parsboro 

East La Have Pictou 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


Albert . Dalhousie St. George 
Alma ; Grand Harbour St. Martins 
Back Bay Hillsboro St. Stephens 
Bathurst Moncton Shediac 
Campbellton North Head Shippigan 
Cape Tormentine Richibucto Tracadie (4) 
Caraquet St. Andrews 


PROVINCE OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Alberton Montague (4) Souris 
Crapaud Murray Harbour Summerside 
Georgetown Rustico Tignish 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Chicoutimi (6) Percé Sorel 

Gaspé Port Alfred (38) Three Rivers 
Magdalene Island Rimouski 

Paspebiac St. Johns 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Alberni Ladysmith (3) Powell River 
Anyox (4) Nanaimo Prince Rupert 
Buckley Bay (4) New Westminster (5) Union Bay 
Chemainus (3) Ocean Falls Vancouver (5) 
Duncan (4) Port Alice (4) Victoria (5) 


(1) Added by authority of Order in Council P.C. 2241, 27-10-22. 
(2) Added by authority of Order in Council P.C. 782, 2-5-23. 
(3) Added by authority of Order in Council P.C. 1101, 20-6-23. 
(4) Added by authority of Order in Council P.C. 1941, 21-10-24. 
(5) Added by authority of Order in Council P.C. 2005, 20-11-24 
(6) Added by authority of Order in Council P.C. 22/436, 24-3-25. 
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APPENDIX “L” 


List of absences from Commission offices of Civil Service Commissioners 
from July, 1926 to March, 1932, inclusive. 


DY, Dr. Mr. 
Roche MacTavish Tremblay 
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IDS. 
Roche 


1927— Concluded 
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Dy. Dr. Mr. 
—_— Roche MacTavish Tremblay 
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Dr. 
i 53 Roche 


1929—Concluded 
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—— Die Dis Mr. 
Roche MacTavish Tremblay 
1931—Concluded 
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APPENDIX ‘M”’ 


SUNDAYS INCLUDED IN THE PERIODS SHOWN IN DR. MACTAVISH’S ABSENCES 


1926—July 4 1928—April 22 1931—Feb. 15 
ar ts . ae «| aa Mar. 8 
pare May 27 April 12 
eo eh July 29 paige 1 | 

Sept. 12 Aug. 12 June 7 
oj ere Sept. 2 Aug. 16 
i é 9 Sept. 20 

Ogtaresd sa eek Dec. 6 
{ gat i ia a: es 
* 17 Oct. 14 
oon Od Nov. 18 
Dec. 26 

1927—Jan. 23 1929—Jan. 13 1932—Mar. 13 
ca 30 Feb. 10 4 20 

Feb. 6 May 19 e's 
ee) June 16 

Mar. 138 July 14 

May 8 Sept. 8 

22 re Total 79 
(a9 99 ce Dy 

June 12 “— 929 
. ig Oct. 13 
“ 96 (74 20 

July 24 Nov. 24 

Aug. 7 
“ce na 
(79 98 

Sept. 4 1930—Feb. 23 
noah Fed April 27 
eels July 6 
Petals Augscc8 

Oet.---9 10 
(<9 16 (t3 94 
“ 23 Oct. 19 
6c 30 66 °6 
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920 
APPENDIX “N” 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION—NUMBER OF REQUISITIONS RECEIVED 
1931 
Permanent Seasonal Temporary Total Requisitions 
va Old ) New'| Total| Old , “New Total! Old , New Total] Old , New } Total 
JAMIaky) eee 227 107 332 1. Soe ote. 1 134 230 364 360 307 697 
February... 244 83 327 Ol eee 3 91 149 240 338 On 570 
Wileaeolon ig oe 229 66 291 6 1 a 97 136 oe 328 203 Sok 
SAN OLE Uae eae 20) 56 276 7 9 16 128 95 223 BOS 160 oD 
* May 182 DHT 209 Sal Ret 12 164 81 245 358 108 466 
ARUREVE.A cs eh ae Zo 345 560 Ae te beara 4 259 ieee 396 478 482 960 
UWL Serene a 186 371 SOM 9 9 18 83 167 250 278 547 825 
*August..... 176 Oe DOS o.: eeke: sill Mee Os cee on, ikgail 283 328 163 49] 
September..| 204 75 279 Bf UA 8 88 103 191 300 178 478 
October.... 197 34 oii Oo ences 6 97 107 204 300 141 44] 
November . 192 46 238 3 2 5 47 og 179 242 180 492 
December.. ie 12 129 A 2 48 49 90 167 54 po 
Total...| 2,383 | 1,254 |3,637/ 61| 211| 82/| 1,388 | 1,510 | 2,898 | 3,882 | 2,785 | 6,617 
*Less Aug. 
cancellation ae nae pleat, ore 2s 2 & 6 9 4 8 12 
Net totala|e2yoo2 15 254513760386 61 19 80 | 1,385 | 1,504 | 2,889 | 3,828 | 2,777 6, 605 
1930 
Permanent Seasonal Temporary Total Requisitions 
Old | New | Total | Old New | Total | Old New |; Total | Old New | Total 
January..... 238 70 BOSH is eevee tal OREN 5 soleus o 22 Mii 359 3860 307 667 
February... 323 58 381 Hale 2 96 134 230 491 192 613 
March.... 379 94 473 OT eeeer ee 5 it 230 507 661 324 985 
ADP... cas 280 127 417 16 25 41 137 214 351 443 366 809 
INN ay see eae 293 144 437 9 18 Ball 171 249 420 473 411 884 
TERE, on cee 275 95 BO Blea aoe 4 4 146 SiO 519 421 472 893 
ANU BSS og cs.nate 255 124 Oe | eee 58 58 115 326 441 370 508 878 
August...... 213 165 378 iW Pete eee we il &6 185 Sak 300 350 650 
September.. 249 64 ole 9 24 38 100 242 342 358 330 688 
October.. .. 320 187 507 16 3 19 120 Da ah 391 456 461 917 
November . 283 §2 365 6 i; g 65 347 412 304 431 785 
December.. 176 71 Po CGN UBD Set cal Poa ches oe ag eR 58 202 260 a 273 507 
Mota vane. 3,294 | 1,281 | 4,575 64 134 198 | 1,493 | 3,010 | 4,503 | 4,851 | 4,425 9,276 
1924-1929 
Permanent Seasonal ‘Temporary Total Requisitions 
Old New | Total} Old New ; Total | Old New | Total} Old New | Total 
ODO eee a5: ono 1,337 | 4,840 84 58 142 | 1,594 | 3,154 | 4,748 | 5,184 | 4,546 9,730 
‘LOD 8 Seen ce 2,947 883 | 38,830 96 36 132 | 1,459 | 2,498 | 3,957 | 4,502 | 3,417 7,919 
102 (err one DROLO 676 | 3,499 SO) GINA ah) ae 39 | 1,491 | 1,85) | 3,342 14,3534) 2.527 6,880 
192.6 ee ae se Door 394 | 2,756 24 1 25 | 1,560 | 1,471 | 3,031 | 3,953 | 1,868 5,821 
L025 Se atnen 2,094 ay Nes aac Nem hte oN RA OW ie ale okey 945 | 2,262 | 3,411 | 1,224 4,635 
De et eh de his shee aed BRR We ott nel rte a (Rae A tag | Rae eae a 2. DOLal yee alle eee 5,281 
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APPENDIX “OO” 


SraTeMENT of the numerical strength and total salary payments of the Civil Service for January of the 
years 1918-1931 inclusive. *Not. including employees in non-enumerated classes. Extracted from 
the annual reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics—‘‘Statistics of the Civil Service of Canada’’. 


Salaries and 


Number Salaries wages of 
Month of January of (including non- Total 
employees bonus) enumerated 
classes 
$ $ $ 

TOSS 5 Sal ete MK cosy, 5s ty ESOS SG MD oe 0's 38, 369 8,241,782 | Not available 

BGS) OS | <a ee a rr er eee ee nee 41,825 4,110,568 « 

TA Hos ere OES os Bis Ps eee Ss BOP 47,133 5,388, 695 : 

Ds eer es os chy les DR Se eee 41,957 5, 276, 642 &s 

Do hiae Mn eel ewe fade ett ORL Ns ee 41,094 4,985,614 se 

1 ee ee ee. ss ak... cans Shon ae oe Fe 38, 992 4,731,827 « 

Me ee ies shes calla CRON: KR NE oes PEE Are A oc Sg 38, 062 4,746,695 - 

Be ee tee. Sa ht Pe ve eee: 38, 645 4,639,931 1,308,377 5,859,179 
Woe ese te ey Ade ies. ss oar. ASO eS ae Ss 39,097 4,699,076 1,316, 902 6,015,979 
PEe) . PARI. NS 5 kis 5c POUT POTENT c 2 RB 6 P3 39,440 4,786,615 1,417, 363 6, 203,978 
LD SATA 6. ool MS ob sa. ee ci eae Ss oS: o's 40,740 ow LOb, 006 1, 440, 559 6,602,117 
[ODO rire ose costes ae Sear ae aa 42,038 5,428,058 1,721,416 7,149,473 
LOBOS eee SION. 2a ee Ie de ae oe cs de oe 43,525 5,543,749 1,695, 245 7,238,994 
ch ea WO ee i SE ee te Oe 45, 167 5, 757,554 1,683,038 7,440,592 


*A statement including employees in non-enumerated classes is not available. The non-enumerated 
classes are casual labourers and other classes of employees engaged for short periods: Labour Gazette cor- 
respondents; police officers and constables on the strength of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; 
artisans and labourers engaged by the day at the Sorel Shipyards and on construction work which is of 
a terminable and temporary nature; employees of revenue post offices, mail contractors, licensed vendors, 
and rural postmasters; employees at Canadian Government elevators; lower grade clerical staffs outside 
of Canada; and census employees for field work. 
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CIVIL SERVICE AND CIVIL SERVICE ACT 
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924 SELECT SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


APPENDIX ‘*P”’ 


STATEMENT OF DR. MACTAVISH SHEWING CREDITS CLAIMED BY HIM AS A SET-OFF 
AGAINST HIS ABSENCES AS SHEWN IN APPENDIX “L” 


Saturdays, Sundays and Public Holidays charged (computing Saturdays on a 


half-day. basis). yess ois:65 aR GRIME sabe ye ace hs se RR See eee 1723 
Travelling on official Dusiness 60.50) .0. oe doe Ged Ps polos ale Mae > CE eee ee ee 174 
FROG AV ook teeta Dee eUIO IU WARES vc kes Gila: Le 6 SONS ies ne a 180 
Sick Leave (see memorandum attached) Fo ob cv e.n.. aie» «rosie nya thoress Balti ots teo musts mae 108 
Special Leave (seeememorandum attached)... .......... 2. eae bee ok eee. ee 70 
Attendance to official duties although not present at the office every day, from 

Marel:7th: to: March 30th, 1032) Oe asic cs +c ine c Ori cs Bee ee ee 24 


ee 


INDEX TO MATTERS REFERRED TO IN EVIDENCE 


Absences of Commissioners, 702, 703, 765-767, 
LH a 775-779, 780-819, 873-886, 913-919, 
9 

Advisory Boards, 75, 76, 80, 89, 104, 138 

Agriculture Department, 138, 328-338, 575-578 

Amalgamated Civil Servants, 143, 197, 287-298, 
436 


Amalgamation of services, 168, 169, 170, 521-524 

American Academy of Sciences, 319 

Appeals, 71, 237-240, 254, 255-257, 261-264, 293, 
294, 435 

Application forms, 52, 53, 54 

Appointments, 35, 36, 49, 50, 52, 67, 75, 79, 116, 
152, 162, 520, 920 

“Arleux,” 48 

“Arras,” 48 

Assignment Branch, 74, 85, 106, 108, 109, 138, 
193, 194, 668 

elas General, 90, 167, 242, 268, 477-487. 592, 

Average salary of Service, 198, 200, 201 


Battleford P.O., 126 

Beatty (Royal) Commission, 59, 321, 329, 331 
Béique (Senate) Committee, 167, 172, 175 
Belwood P.O. case, 735-737, 759, 763 

Biological Board of Canada, 324-327 

Bona fide residents, 11, 43, 116 

Bouchard Trials, 83, 134, 135, 678 

British Empire Service League, 47 

British Civil Service, 2, 3, 96, 100, 237, 858, 862 
British House of Commons, 96 

Bureau of Statistics, 94, 108, 202 

Burlingham case, 569-578 

Burlington P.O. case, 539-552 


Calgary, 172 
Cambridge University, 154, 155 
Canadian Engineering Institute, 76 
Canadian Legion of B.E.S.L. See Legion 
Canadian National Railways, 168, 637 
Canadian Pacific Railways, 168, 261, 262,263, 
“4328, .004 
Canadian Postmasters’ Association, 29, 31, 110, 
114, 451 
memorandum of, 116 
‘submission of, 115-127 
Canning Inspector case, 569- 578 
Casey (Royal) Commission, 2 
Census Clerks, 815 
Chief Page, House of Commons, 148, 150, 159 
Chief, Protective Service, House of Commons, 
190 
Christie St. Hospital, 31, 86, 165 
Citizen, Ottawa, 172, 689, 733-735 
Civil Service. See Insurance, Regulations, Re- 
ports, Salaries, Women 
Civil Service Act: 
history, 2, 3 
sec. 4, 173, 174, 192 
sec. 7, 196 
sec. 9, 61, 99, 101, 174, 194 
sec. 13, 9, 10, 11, 230, 334 
sec. 4, 11 
gee. 15, 11 
sec. 19, 20 
sec. 20, 4 
sec. 21 (3), 11, 12, 283 


sec. 23, 23 

sec. 24, 7, 356 

sec. 26 (2), 4, 246 

sec. 29, 340, 888 

sec. 30, 358 

SCG, cas, lo 

sec. 38, 220, 729 

sec. 39, 14, 723 

sec. 40, 886, 887 

sec. 46, 15 

sec. 51, 15 

sec. 56, 591 

sec. 61, 15, 16, 466, 467 
Civil Service Association, 143, 241-266 
CHF as ide Federation, 118, 197-241, 255, 275, 
Committee Clerks, 473 
Congress, U.S., 25 
Courtney (Royal) Commission, 2 
Customs Service, 24, 137, 266-274 


Deletions from Parliamentary Returns, 618-622, 
y Oso 

Denver, 815 

Dismissals, 6, 116, 122, 128, 461 

Dominion Customs and Excise Officers’ Associa- 
tion, 197, 266-274 

Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Association, 32, 
51, 197, 274-287 

Ducharme (Royal) Commission, 2 


Hast Beauceville P.O., 721 

East Broughton P.O. case, 737 

Economies in organization, 166, 168, 173, 181, 
Pai, 2.0 

Edinburgh University, 154, 155 

Edmonton P.O., 171, 172, 375 

Eligible Lists, 5, 40, 75, 83, 85, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 164, 165, 194, 455- 457 

Emergency appointments, 14, 15, 86, 88, 93, 886, 
887 


Engineering services, 173 

Elevator Operators Branch, C.S8.A., 829 

Estevan, 31 

Examination costs, 159 

Examination procedure, 21, 49; 50, STeeibiea0, 
104, 108, 130-165, 384- 427, ‘491- 503, 829- 833, 
863-872 

Examiners’ qualifications, 155 

Exchequer Court, 105 

Exemptions from Civil Service Act, 291, 292, 
345, 351, 907 

Expenditure on Civil Service, 95, 152, 153 

Expenses of- Commissioners, 593, 703, 704, 817 

External Affairs Department, 138, 244 


Finance Department, 17, 481 
Fisheries Department, 47, 48, 147, 154 
Fort Coulonge P.O. case, 750-751 
Fruit Branch, Agriculture, 569-578 


Gagnon Bill, 208, 204, 209, 221 

Glasgow, 154 

Governor in Council, 3, 6, 10, 13, 15, 16, 101, 
102, 166, 167, 171, 195, 209, 238, 295, 678 

Grain Commission, Board of, 19, 140, 147, 187, 
324, 
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INDEX 


Gratuity on retirement, 6, 9, 10, 11, 220-229, 288, 
334 

Great Britain, Civil Service in, 2, 3, 96, 100, 
237, 858, 862 

Griffenhagen Reports, 331, 847 


Hague (Royal) Commission, 2 

Halcyon Club, Ottawa, 715 

Halifax, 151,159) Avg? 

Hansard, 150, 621, 622 

House of Commons. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 58, 90, 126, 
128, 148, 150, 179, 189, 190, 209, 465-475, 489- 
491, 618-622, 634, 635, 636, 637, 836-840, 900- 
905 


Inquiries Act, 127 

Insurance Act, Civil Service, 252, 253 
Interior Department, 56, 847, 870 
International Joint Commission, 327 
Investigators, 158, 192, 193 


Jamaica ‘College, 154, 155 

Journal, Ottawa, 172, 689, 733-735 

Justice Department, 8, 38, 44, 90, 154, 454, 581, 
583, 584, 589, 592, 769 


Killam P.O. case, 738-742 
Kemmis-Simmins Report, 595-711 
Bland, C. H., 647-653 
Foran, Wm., 689-705 
Kemmis, A. G., 705-711 
MacTavish, Dr. N., 595-646 
Putman, C. V., 680-683, 688 
Roche, Hon. W. J., 683-688 


Labour Department, 208 
Lake (Royal) Commission, 2 
Lasalle Extension University, 157 
Leapard, Thomas, case, 86. 87, 151, 383-427 
Leave of absence, 5, 15, 381, 382 
Legion, Canadian, 24, 44, 339-359, 896 

Stratford Post of, 29 
Letter Carriers, Federated Association, 313-316 
Library of Parliament, 15, 16 
Liverpool case, 554-565 
Living allowances (Yukon), 

853-857 

Lobsters, 325 
Locality, definition of, 11, 43, 116 


579-593, 766-771, 


Magnesite, 327 

Malcolm Committee on Civil Service, 6, 10, 12, 

23, 73, 105, 106, .109, 238, 276 

Mapping services, amalgamation of, 168, 169, 

170, 521-524 | 

Marine Department, 71, 147, 154, 162 

Marriage, 242 

McInnis (Royal) Commission, 2 

Merit system, 57, 107, 258, 310, 333, 345, 350, 
432, 566 

Mines Department, 519-528 

Minimum Wage Act, 125 

Montreal, 115, 172 

Moose Jaw, 455 

Moosomin, 115 

Morin, Assistant Postmastership, Quebec, 458, 


o 


Mundare Post Office case, 745-750 
Murray, Sir Geo., Report, 2 


National Civil Service Council, 237-240, 255-257, 
293, 294, 435 | 

National Defence Department, 147, 361-383, 833- 
836, 898, 899 

National Health Department, 154 

National Research Council, 31, 47, 55-58, 148- 
146, 160, 317-328, 330, 332, 348, 891 

National Revenue Department, 47, 52, 57, 58, 137 

Naturalization Act, 13 

* Nature,”’, 319 

New Westminster Postmastership, 462 

Noah’s Ark, 158 

North Bay, 172 

Nova Scotia patronage list, 553, 554, 732 

Numerical strength of Civil Service, 60, 906, 
921-923 


Oaths of examiners, 91, 409 

Orders in Council, 127, 128, 1438, 167; °174; °175, 
238, 291, 292, 317, 334, 585, 907 

Organization Branch, 5, 96, 97,7 °100;"102;° 109, 
158, 163, 165-196, 210, 212, 213-216, 254-255, 
362, 429, 460, 472, 521, 527, 595-603, 933, 
8438-857, 859-863 

Ottawa, 2, 4,°14, 21°79, -115, 128620 aloo 
203 

Ottawa Citizen, 172, 688, 734 

Ottawa Journal, 172, 173, 690, 733-735 


Parliament, 17, 18, 24, 27, 34, 39, 48, 57, 94, 102 

Parliamentary Committee (Standing) on Civil 
Service, 94, 95, 103, 335 

Parliamentary Returns, 617-623, 634, 635, 670, 
686, 687, 730, #81 

Patronage system, 242, 266, 320, 553, 554, 732 

Pensions Act, 44 

Pensions Department, 86, 87, 147, 151, 383-427 

Political partisanship, 116, 118-121, 127, 128, 130, 
320, 355, 558 

Postal helper class, 296-298, 443, 444 

Post graduate studies, 333 

Postmasters, 20, 48, 50, 53, 55, 64, 70, 78. See 
Beauceville Est, Belwood, Burlington, East 


Broughton, Fort Coulonge, Killam, Mun- 
dare, New Westminster, Quebec, St. 
Arséne, St. Catherine (Portneuf), St. 


Ignace (Montmagny), Sutton 

Post Office Department, 20, 23, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 
62, 66, 81, 94, 115-127, 168, 171, 274-316, 
429-463, 491-518, 529-552, 605, 698, 715-732, 
735-737, 738-742, 745-750 

Post Office District Superintendents, 171, 172 

Post Office Inspectors, 171 

Prescott, P.O., 476 

Press Reports, 689, 733-735 

Preston, P.O., 475 

Prevailing rate employees, 236, 237,°241 

Private Secretaries, 249, 257-260, 292 

Procedure of Committee, 1, 2, 74, 711, 712, 742, 
743, 744 

Professional Institute of Civil Service, 197, 322, 
328-338, 894, 895 

Promotions, 5, 10, 24, 28, 60, 67, 185, 204, 205, 
206, 222, 229-234, 251, 276, 282, 301, 384, 
377, 379, 431, 433, 486, 526, 527, 868 

Public opinion, 61, 62 


Qualifications of examiners, 155-158, 162 
Qualifications of investigators, 182-185 
Quebec, 172, 456-458 
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Railways Commissioners, Board of, 19 
Ratings, 24, 27, 68, 69, 76, 77, 80, 85, 90, 
154, 276, cA ig 301, 315, 526 
Regulations of Civil Service Commission, 165, 
245, 246, 247, 265, 283, 335, 382, 455, 832, 
881 
Rejections, 7, 8, 9, 37-39, 108, 109, 357, 358, 382 
Reports of Civil Service Commission, 8, 40, 96 
Research Council, 31, 47, 55, 56, 58, 143-146, 160, 
161, 317-328, 330, 332, 348, 891 
Residential qualifications, 11, 43, 116 
Retirement age, 195, 286, 287 
Retirement allowance, 220-229 
Returned soldier preference, 5, 22, 29, 40, 41, 44, 
45, 46, 49, 66, 339-359 
Pay Postmasters, 115-127, 433-442, 444-447, 
Revised Statutes, 1927, 16, 579 
Royal Commissions on Civil Service: 
Peatty, 59, o21, 329, dol 
Casey, 1877, 2 
Courtney, 1908, 2 
Ducharme, 1912, 2 
Hague, 1892, 2 
Lake, 1912, 2 
McInnis, 1881, 2 
Royal Commission on Customs Department, 6 
Royal Commission on British Civil Service, 4 
Rust, wheat, 325 


104, 


Salaries in Civil Service, 198, 199, 250, 329, 892, 
906, 921 


Salaries of Civil Service Commission, 191, 848, 
849, 850-852 

Secretary of State, 17, 88, 175, 176 

Senate, 15, 16, 57, 167, 172, 175 

Sick Leave, 381, 881 

Simcoe, P.O., 476 

Standing Committee on Civil Service, 94, 95, 
163, 305 

St. Arsene P.O. case, 491-518, 529-539 

Statistics, Bureau of, 94, 198, 202, 348 

Statistics re Civil Service, 892, 920, 921, 922, 
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St. Catherine (Portneuf) P.O. case, 751, 752 


St. Ignace (Montmagny) P.O. case, 753, 754, 755 

St. John, 172, 780, 781, 784 

Stratford Post, Canadian Legion, 29 

Superannuation Act, 71, 116, 123, 195, 219, 221, 
237, 240, 251, 252, 286, 307, 579-593, 766-771, 
853-857 

Sutton, P.O. case, 715-732 


Tariff Board, 56 

Temporary employment, 72, 74, 75, 76, 83-84, 86, 
we 92, 216-218, 219-220, 289, 335, 348, 380, 

Toronto, 26, 67PLLSA12e 71172 

Toronto Pensioners’ Protective Association, 31 

Trade and Commerce Department, 15, 154 

Trail Smelter, 327 

Transfers, 5, 10 

Travelling examiners, 352, 863 

Treasury Board, 5, 96, 97, 98, 100, 102, 113, 114, 
173, 188, 189, 207, 210 212, 214, 218, 238, 
239, 252, 365, 430, 769, 845, 859, 860, 861 


Union Government, 2, 3 

United Free Church, 154 

United Postal Employees, 197, 299-312 
resolution recorded, 309 

United States, Civil Service Act, 25, 244 
congress, 25 


Vancouver, 171, 172 
Victoria, 172 


Weston, P.O., 124 

Wheat Standards Board, 326 
Whitefish, 326 ° 

Whitley Council, 237 

Women in Civil Service, 241-255 


Yorkton Post Office, 126 

Young, Arthur & Co., Commission, 238, 331, 
847 

Yukon cases, 579-593, 766-771, 853-857 


INDEX TO PERSONS REFERRED TO IN MINUTES OF 
EVIDENCE 


Barty o.-h. A. fl? 

Bellamy. See Belwood 

Bernier, J. A. See St. Ignace, Montmagny 

Bertrand, Miss B. See Fort Coulonge 

Borden, Rt. Hon. Sir R. L., 2, 17, 466 

Bouchard, J. L., 717, 718, 719 

Bourbonnais, J. W., 570, 616 

Bourinot, Sir J. G., 465 

Boutillier, Mr., M.P., 745, 747, 748 

Boutin, N. R., 183, 184, 186, 363, 365, 367, 655, 
835, 871 

Boyce, C. W., 467 

Bradley, A. J. See Belwood 

Bray, Harry, 386;.420 

Brebner, James, 137, 811 

Brown, H. W., 368, 369, 370, 371, 372 

Burns, M. C. See Belwood 


Cairns, Mrs. E. See Belwood 
oR. Gen. J. A., 720, 72226. i127; aos 
2 


Cloutier, V., 467 

Cole, W. B., 182, 363, 655 

Conroy, 8. L., 483 

Corry, W. W., 768 

Cété-Roy, Mme. A. C. See St. Arséne 


Dale, RI-F.3, 735 
Doherty, Rt. Hon. C. J., 506 


Edwards, W. Stuart, 581, 583, 584, 660 
Euler, Hon. W. D., 58 : 


Farrow, R. R., 582 
Finnie, O. S., 580 
Fisher, Hon. Sydney, 466 


ee H. J M.P., 618, 619, 620, 621pR622, 
Garret, C. E., 154, 155, 569, 570 

Ghent, Fred. See Burlington 

Gouin, Hon. Sir Lomer, 506 

Grant, Dr. W. L., 61 

Green, Tanner, 530, 531, 532, 537 

Grierson, Frank, 595, 689, 711 

Griffith, C. D., 128-130 

Guthrie, Miss M. C., 609, 610, 614, 661 


Hill, Robt. See Sutton 


Jackson, G. T., 570 
Jones, R. A., 572-573 
Jupp, T. B. See Belwood 
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